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DEDICATION. . 


To  those  of  America  who  dare  think  for  themselves ; 
who  dare  jyresume  that  there  is  a  group  Caucasian,  or 
white ;  that  there  is  a  group  Mongolian,  or  olive ;  that 
there  is  a  group  Malay,  or  brown ;  that  there  is  a  group 
Indian,  or  copper  colored ;  and  that  there  is  a  group 
African,  or  black,  with  their  respective  species  and 
genera ;  and  who  dare  vindicate  the  facts  of  these  dis- 
tinct groups  as  self-evident  truths,  and  that  the  Cau- 
casian group  is  the  great  ruling  and  directing  group, 
before  whom  all  else  must  bow,  as  naturally  and  nor- 
mally subgroupal,  subordinate,  and  subservient — the 
author  most  respectfully  dedicates  this  work. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


NATURE'S  IMPRESS. 

The  immutable  law  of  Nature  develops  itself  in  every 
varied  tint,  bud,  bloom,  leaf,  germ,  animal  blood  and 
fluids,  physiognomies,  in  the  system  of  incubation,  ges- 
tation, and  delivery ;  and  no  more  in  these  conjunctures 
of  unchangeable  facts,  than  in  that  system  and  motion 
of  the  turn  and  planets,  with  their  attendant  moons. 


PREFACE. 

The  d«T«le|mifait  of  bruth  through  the  physloil  fcienoM,  placarding  erron  and 
MlMOD0dT«d  nottons,  thonkl  b«  the  panumounk  ottjeci  of  the  naturaUet,  The 
l^hUoiO^iy  ef  reaaoning  for  the  purpose  of  arriylng  at  thif  truth,  whleh  ia  ever 
iichle,  ingenuooa  and  magnanimouat  ia  haa^d  on  organio  law,  aa  to  l«own  effecta 
of  prodnotloB,  and  on  anafogy,  in  oiting  what  ia  oonatanUy  taUng  plaoe  around 
na*  The  woHd  baa  erer  been  ftiU  of  fklae  theoriea  and  Impraotioabilitiea,  and  moat 
«f  mankind  baae  their  judgmenta,  upon  whieh  flow  their  aetiona,  on  the  eifecta 
whleh  anrronnd  them,  wlthont  the  mind  or  deaire  to  trace  matter  back  to  the 
eeasmenoement  of  oceaUon,  and  thence  aee  its  formation  into  evident  elaaaea  for 
no  other  pavpoae  intended  by  Qod  than  to  prodooe  matter  again  in  resemblance 
to  itaelf.  Wbo  will  pretend  to  aay  that  there  wsa  a  unity  in  the  grains,  auoh  as 
barley,  wheat,  com,  backwheai,  rye, and  so  co,  Willi  reference  to  ihoae  anbstanoes 
«poii  wbioh  laan  can  live,  at  the  oommenoement  or  moment  of  their  creation  from 
mattar,  whleh  before  wm  nothing  but  dust  of  the  earth  T  In  their  respeotlvt  cre- 
ations, ttiera  was  a  witt  and  pmput  lo  implant  in  each  an  element  to  reproduce 
Itself.  This  is  the  natural  organio  law  perrading  all  jnanimate  creation,  ao  fiur  aa 
we  oau  Judge  by  facta  of  oaaea  preaenting  theaaaelTea  to  our  unders/andlf%  ^^^^^"^ 
onr  oonatant  tnteroourae  with  Ufo,  on  each  day*a  experience.  Upon  the  aame  prin- 
elple  of  riasining,  whioh  ia  natontl  and  organic,  the  author  of  thia  wor)|  draws  hia 
deduolions  and  oenclnakma,  with  raforenoe  to  the  Baoea  of  Color— «a  the  Mongo* 
lian^  IndLm,  Malay  and  African,  and  alao  the  white  man— the  Cavcaaian— not 
having  derived  their  orlgina  from  one  common  parentage,  and  proves,  by  anakgy 
in  riasnnlng,aod  by  oiting  STamples  of  the  present  production  of  inanimate  and  anj^ 
mate  Ufo,  Uiat  each  of  tboss  rases  er  existences  of  colors,  andman  had  aaeparate 
•xistenee  from  the  beginning,  aeoording  to  the  order  of  creation,  aa  laid  down  in 
the  fimt  ehaptsr  U  Oeoeala.  The  whole  pbyaioloflioal  fmture  of  creation,  whether 
inanimato  or  anianato,  that  tees  ariaen  fipom  oaatter,  had  their  orlgiwi  begun 
aoesrding  to  this  order  of  creation;  andsofitt>baskashistoiy  will  trace  inanimate 
matter  fai  its  prodootlsn  whan  it  lias  not  been  noted  upon  by  aaan  or  JMecta,  we 
ean  diaoover  no  change.  Barleyi  potatoea,  com,  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  etc,  etc., 
are  the  aame  now  aa  four  thonsaad  yeaivago,  and  if  ftMur  thousand  years  can  pro> 
duee  no  iwfnfc  cJtong*  in  these,  ahould  man  inugine  at  aome  veiy  diatant -day, 
not  recorded  on  the  page  of  hlnsry*  ^^om  Kb  anteriority,  that  aome  greatt  nnac> 
eounlable  eotcvulaiona  in  nature  took  place  in  the  organic  law,  which  destroyed 
the  slaaffitode  in  the  prodtietioo  of  naatter  into  Inanimale  and  aniauiU  existence  f 
and  conseqQcnUy,  the  formation  of  matter  Into  apadflc  clasaea  aa  it  now  appeara 
to  na  on  eartb  T  Beyond  reftitatlon,  and  aa  baaed  on  the  organic  law,  deducible 
touafrom  the  natural  adences,  and  reasoning  by  analogy,  the  author  of  thia  hum- 
ble week  fMa  that  he  haa  founded  hia  deduotiona  and  oonehialona,  plaeing  and 
proving  the  creation  of  the  Oolered  Baoea  aa  abaolutely  being  under  the  head  **  Uv- 
ing  creature,^  of  vems  S4,  of  the  tiat  chapter  of  Qeneaia;  coaasquently  ariaea 
their  prioril^Vn  the  creation  to  the  white  man,  and  oonaequenlly  ariaea  daverf^a 
a  Divine  Inatltution,  fkom  the  Ihet  of  ^  the  man  *^  being  created  aeoording  to  the 
letter  and  fpbrlt  of  verse  96  of  the  above  chapter,  and  according  tothe  imperative 
oommandi  of  €k>d  in  the  S8th  verse  of  the  aame  chapter,  for  the  conatitutSooiU 
government  of  **  the  man  and  the  fomale/*  on  earth,  as  Ood^  vicegerents !    Thin 
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■olemn  and  weighty  tnut  i«  rsMrred  to  **  the  nun  and  the  femebt,**  the  iMt  toadi 
of  God  in  the  oonaommadon  of  Bis  great  work  I  Upon  Skett  reata  the  dominion 
of  all  matter,  whether  Inanlmafe  or  animate  betow  them ;  it  ia  for  them  to  con- 
trol, and  the  aooner  the  perrerted  and  wicked  partion  of  mankind,  who  are  now 
recogniaed  aa  Abolitfouiata  and  Bmanoipationiata,  aee  their  errors,  their  ahogtoom- 
inga,  and  miapriaiona,  and  make  amenda  tor  the  paat  and  preaent  revolationa  in  the 
general  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  which  they  hsTe  unqneationablycr^ 
ated,  so  much  the  aooner  we  shall  have  peace  upon  the  baais  of  Ood*8  organie  law. 
PrOTiog  rebellion  againat  tkit  tew,  organised  by  thoae  (knatics,  the  aathor  endeair- 
era  to  clearly  and  forcibly  prove,  and  ahow  them  to  be  rebels  and  atheists  against 
Law,  Gonstitational  and  Dfyine.  Consequently,  he  aaka  the  queatico,  **  9»w  Oiey 
are  to  be  bound  and  held  accountable  by  any  form  of  oath  f**  Haring  spoken  and 
dwelt  in  the  ^rat  and  aecond  part  of  his  work  upon  the  progress  and  InteUigeDoe 
of  Americana,  connected  with  the  dlsouasion  of  Oonstliutional  tow  and  liberty,  aad 
the  proof  of  alavery  from  the  order  of  orection,  aa  laid  down  in  the  first  eh^ter 
of  Genesis,  the  authcM',  in  the  third  part  of  his  work,  firem  an  eztensiTe  ezpeiienoe 
in  sUtc  States,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  tropical  America,  adfocatea  pi  sgi  wslfo 
alavery  South  and  Southwest,  ss  we  may  acquire  territory.  This  he  dearty  pro^^es 
to  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  free  Btatea,  and  no  less,  but  aa  adrantageous 
to  the  alave  States,  from  the  Ihot  that  the  AlHcan  sUtcs  are  better  adapted  to 
labor  in  the  ttoplci.  In  this  march,  free  labor  win  follow  In  the  wake  of  alaire 
labor,  with  the  landa  haTing  been  cleared  up  and  drained.  The  author  oontenda 
that  this  system  of  progress  Into  tropical  America  wiR  ▼astly  benefit  Ike  whole 
Oaucasian  fiumily  throughout  the  wsrid,  making  the  livelihood  of  tttiHinntotoolon 
ttrtatn^  not  dependent  on  chance,  atealth  and  robbery  I  In  ttala  form,  the  gnatest 
scope  of  philanthropy  coooelTable  to  man  can  be  meted  cot  fbr  the  benefit  aad 
advantages  of  all  eoncemed,  when  slave  labor  ahall  have  progressed,  and  have  ftiUy 
and  condttsively  establiahed  itself  In  tropical  America,  and  moreover^  in  tseplsai 
AfHea,  under  the  guidance  and  oontrd  of  the  great  Oaucaalan  fkmily.  That  anek 
will  be  the  result  of  condng  time.  In  view  of  **subdulB!g  the  eastb,**  and  of  mak- 
ing it  fhUy  productive  to  its  utmost  capacity,  in  the  low  as  well  as  In  the  high 
landa,  no  penetrating  philoflophicil  mind  can  raise  a  doubt  For  the  tropiOB  must 
be  cultivated.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  order  of  ereatlco,  verae  98th,  first  chapter 
of  Geneslsi 

In  view  of  the  organic  tew,  upon  whick  the  philosophy  of  resson  respecting  this 
work  is  based,  the  preflMC  Is,  aa  alsq  the  body  of  the  work,  ready  for  the  acalpel 
of  the  AboUticiilat^  aad  the  Bmaiiclpationist*s  Ingsnuity  to  dissect,  aad,  if  pcs- 
alble,  auoriato  the  course  of  nature,  and  JnattHUe  In  ita  place  their  rnummH  uciim* 
of  right  In  oontradiatinction  to  her  prinoiplee  in  everythhig  we  see,  with  reference 
to  the  Colored  Xaces,  if  they  dmr$  p&nUt  in  opposing  the  order  of  creation.  Tlio 
pleadings  of  the  author  are  not  for  one  aectlon  of  the  earth,  but  they  are  as 
enlarged  aa  its  sorfooe;  they  know  no  bounds  but  faifintte  spaee;  they  are  the 
great  ellbrta  towards  benefitting,  moralising  and  instructing  the  subordinate  and 
isfsrier  eztstencea  of  colorain  the  grand  wofkhouse  of  physical  aad  mental  im- 
provement; aad  this,  adde  ttom  the  it^fmrnetitm^  aa  to  kmtimg  iowrimim  without 
c4oie»,  ia  the  only  eflident  means  in  the  form  of  forcible  and  oonataftt  contact  of 
the  Gdored  Baoea  with  the  Caucaaiaa,  that  we  can  hope,  from  the  designs  of  Qod 
fai  the  crsatlea,  for  psogiess  aad  IssyiivsMent  ia  the  tropics  of  the  earth. 

TIUB  AUTHOB. 


PROGRESS,  SLAVERY, 

MD  ACQUISITIOJ^  OF  TERRITORY. 


PART  I. 

PROGRESS  AND  INTSLLIQENGS  OF  AMERICANS. 

As  for  ourselves  in  this  dissertation,  we  would  only 
that  we  may  be  a  happy  medium  to  our  countrymen 
to  point  out  tacts,  which  will  strike  home  to  reason 
and  common  sense — it  is  our  country,  all  the  States 
and  vast  domain  we  wish  to  speak  of,  as  it  was  the 
custom  with  patriots  in  Grecian  times.  Since  the 
dawn  of  our  national  existence  to  within  nearly 
two  years  past,  our  country  has  been  most  careftiHy 
guarded  by  an  all-ruling  Power;  and  prosperity, 
peace,  and  happiness  havg  lit  up  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, and  dotted  its  wild  wastes  with  smiling  habita- 
tions. 

Reflect  upon  our  early  settlements  along  the  At- 
lantic, as  Georgia  then  was  the  furthest  South,  and 
the  Mississippi  river  the  western  boundary;  while 
now,  with  giant-like  strides,  our  country  rests  on  the 
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Atlantic,  the  Qalf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific.  There 
is,  at  this  moment,  one  pulse  that  beats  in  harmony 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pjicific,  which  announces 
daily  news  on  either  shore. 

Since  the  Bevolution,  how  numerous  and  sublimely 
wonderful  ha^e  been  the  rapid  strides  in  the  advance- 
ment and  improT^nent  of  the  arts  and  sciences !  So 
much  so,  that  genius  culls  with  peculiar  fEtstidious- 
ness  what  she  presents  to  the  thoughtful  considera- 
lion  of  man. 

From  the  machinery  adapted  to  the  making  of  the 
pin  or  the  needle  to  that  of  the  powerful  en^e,  that, 
leviathan-like,  plows  the  mighty  ocean,  we  see,  every- 
where about  us,  evidenced  of  their  workings  and  prac- 
tical utility  in  the  numerous  good  and  faithful  offices 
which  they  multiply  and  distribute  for  the  advance- 
ment and  happiness  of  man. 

By  the  means  of  powerful  telescopes  we  seem  to 
pay  our  respects  to  other  worlds,  and  are  enabled  to 
calculate  with  precision  the  rotary  planets  revolving 
about  us,  and  to  examine  with  more  minuteness  the 
starry  canopy,  which  involve  unnumbered  worlds. 

By  chemistry,  we  are  enabled  to  analyze  the  soils, 
and  report  what  is  lacking  for  certain  kinds  of  vege- 
tations ;  and  by  this  means  we  can  supply  the  defects, 
and  enhance  very  materially  our  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. 

By  geology,  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  and  the  great  mutations  which  have, 
and  are  going  on,  tracing  the  different  formations  of 
the  earth  through  the  lapse  of  past  ages.  By  min- 
eralogy, we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  different  classes 
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qf  imueralt,  and  more  or  less  a  knowledge  of  their 
formation  into  bodies,  each  having  an  affinity  for 
itself.  By  botuiy,  we  arriye  at  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  Yigetable  kingdom,  dividing  it  into  classes  or 
families,  each  having  a  resemblance  and  an  affinity 
foo:  its  pecnUar  kin^^  as  generated  from  a  class.  By 
the  study  of  zoology,  wo  discover  the  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  into  classes,  through  the  add  of  phy« 
siology,  physiognomy,  enthnology  and  anatomy, 
with  tiie  power  of  each  to  generate  its  kind.  And 
no  less  in  art  than  vx  science,  are  we,  the  Cancaloans, 
rising  from  dust  to  fill  that  great  destiny  ordered  in 
the  creation  of  man,  in  the  image  and  after  the  like- 
ness of  his  Creator. 

The  abundant  supply  of  iron  in  tiae  different  States 
ke^s  pace  with  the  accustomed  wants  of  our  great 
national  &mily,  adding  a  cementing  link  by  iron 
bands  from  one  State  to  another,  thus  forming  a  net- 
work of  rails  and  telegraph  wires,  on  which  the  iron 
horse  and  the  electric  fluid  pace  away,  as  if  by  the 
flight  of  the  imagination ;  moreover,  adding  a  bar- 
rier agsunst  the  attadcs  of  foreign  enemies,  in  the 
wiQT  of  iron  clad  war  steamers ! 

Most  of  the  metals  used  for  embellishment,  and  as 
a  circulating  medium,  are  now  found  in  the  present 
bounds  of  the  Uitited  States  to  exist  most  abundantly ; 
more  especially  in  California,  Oregon  and  Kew  Mex- 
ico. Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  not 
short  of  one  billion  of  dollars  has  been  exported  from 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  giving  stability 
to  the  financial  and  commercial  transactions  of  the 
world. 
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These  Pacific  gold  mines  have  sorely  fonned  the 
golden  era  of  our  Republic,  and  increased  our  com- 
merce on  the  Pacific,  at  least  one  thousand  per  cent., 
with  the  Oceanicans  and  neighboring  Bepublics.  To 
speak  within  bounds,  no  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  natural  fecundity  of  the  valley  and  mountain 
soils  of  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  and  adjacent 
thereto,  can  question,  but  that  these  regions  have  the 
prodtieHve  atrvplMude  to  yield  grains  sufficient  to  bread 
the  vast  mvMtudes  within  our  ocean-bounded  Empire! 

Since  the  dawn  of  our  national  existence,  so  rapid 
have  been  the  steps  in  the  march  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  all  tiiat  is  grand  and  ennobling,  and 
so  wide-spread  has  our  commerce  become,  that  where* 
ever  we  cast  our  eyes  and  tread  a  foreign  soil,  we  see 
Americans  representing  their  home  industry  and 
products,  even  in  the  interior  of  benighted  Africa 
and  Pagan-ridden  Asia. 

The  establishments  of  learning  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  the  simplification  of  books 
adapted  to  youth,  have  both  received  the  fostering 
attention  of  private  individuals  and  tjie  States,  in  the 
form  of  artistic  arrangements  to  promote  health  and 
contentment,  and  of  donations  of  lands  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  tuition.  Our  common  school  system  of 
education,  based  in  part  on  State  donations  and  direct 
taxation,  forces  the  whole  body  politic  to  feel  their 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  which  educates 
and  defends  the  State. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  that  wtan,  by  his  nature,  is 
a  peculiar  being^  presenting  a  wonderful  combination 
oi  intellect  and  the  lowest  animal  propensities.    His 
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mind  soars  to  heaven,  and  calculates  the  planitary 
system  o^  worlds,  and  holds  lightning  within  his 
reach,  as  if  playing  with  a  feather,  demanding  con- 
verse with  other  worlds,  borne  down  to  this.  By  his 
nature  he  is  social,  yet  the  stronger  oppress  the  weaker, 
enslave  them,  and  tax  their  virtues.  And  when  wealth 
and  power  are  obtained,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
used  to  exert  an  undue  and  an  unholy  influencej  as  in 
the  case  of  Church  and  State.  Animals  are  divided 
into  two  classes — ^those  exercising  reasoning  powers 
and  those  seemingly  void  of  them,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  their  appetites  and  passions.  The  second 
class  are  composed  of  all  that  animal  existence  which 
walk  on  the  earth  on  all  fours,  of  whatever  shape, 
or  dart  through  the  waters,  or  skim  the  air  with 
graceful  evolutions,  presenting  to  the  critical  observer 
links  of  peculiar  assimilations,  in  their  organic  forms, 
till  this  class  assume  the  shape  and  partial  facial  con- 
tour of  the  first  class,  yet  reason  in  them  is  not  appa- 
rent from  the  analogy  which  they  bear  to  the  former, 
the  whites,  in  whom  we  see,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  height  of  reason  displayed. 

In  this  class  we  see  the  gradation  of  animals  rising 
to  the  forms  of  the  human  species  among  the  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  apes,  whicli  are  spoken  of  in  works  on 
natural  history,  as  Gk)ldsmith*s  Animated  Nature, 
Cuvier's  works  on  the  same  subject,  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation,  Types  of  Mankind,  and  Indigenous  Races 
of  Mankind,  by  authors  of  a  more  recent  date. 

The  native  of  New  Holland  may  be  a  grade  higher 
than  the  nondescript  of  Bamum's  found  in  the  for- 
ests of  Africa;  this  has  never  been  taught  to  speak. 
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but  it  grunts  out  the  impulses  of  its  nature  in  a  gut* 
eral  manner.  It  may  be  a  link  higher  thati  the  go- 
rilla; however,  its  head  and  body  are  ape-shaped, 
and  indicate  its  peculiar  lower  animal  organization, 
in  the  length  of  its  arms  anifingerSy  the  flatness  of 
its  nose,  the  bigness  of  its  nostrils,  the  projection  of 
its  forehead  backwards,  fully  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  the  broadness  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  the 
smaUness  of  the  body  just  above  the  hipSj  the  negro- 
shaped  eye,  its  somewhat  ape-shaped  foot,  and  lack 
of  hair.  It  can  walk  on  aU  fours  nearly  as  well  as  erect 

By  the  study  of  natural  history,  we  discover  that, 
in  the  higher  order  of  apes  arranged  with  reference 
to  size,  their  brains  would  appear  related  to  man  as 
follows,  to-vrit :  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang  outang, 
mbouve  and  gibbon.  In  their  habits,  mode  of  living, 
the  food  eaten  by  them,  their  attack  and  defence,  they 
quite  assimilate  themselves  to  the  natives  of  Ifew 
Holland,  perhaps  the  lowest  of  the  black  races ! 

By  this  study ;  by  travels  into  foreign  lands,  either 
by  private  parties,  or  expeditions  fitted  out  by  Gov- 
ernments ;  by  our  frequent  intercourse  with  man ;  it 
is  natural  to  draw  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
subordinate  and  inferior  existences  of  color  and  the 
human  family,  and  the  distinctions  which  colors  make 
respecting  progress  in  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

The  term  subordinate,  and  inferior  existences  of 
colors,  possessing  degrees  of  humanity,  (the  peculiar 
nature  of  man,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  beings,)  comprehends  that  order  under  the 
head  of  "living  creature"  in  the  24th  verse  of  the  first 
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chapter  of  Genesis,  and  defines  their  degrees  of  ap- 
proximating humanity,  which  is  as  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  white  race,  becoming  thereby  molded 
like  them,  and  as  they  have  manifested  nataral  ca* 
pacities  as  a  whole  or  alone,  to  intelligence;  and 
inasmuch  as  they  physically  resemble  man,  as  here- 
after proved. 

Humanity  alone  could  not  belong  to  them,  for  it  is 
an  attribute  of  man  alone  created  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  God;  but  a  degree  of  it  is  their 
due,  inasmuch  as  they  resemble  the  white  man,  for  in 
80  much  they  are  accountable^  and  no  more.  Else  the 
savage  negro  in  Africa  be  human^  and  if  sOy  he  is,  as 
we  are,  accountable  for  the  full  term  humanity,  with^ 
out  our  light  being  imparted  to  him,  as  he  would  not 
need  it ;  but  he  would  be  like  us,  full  of  lightf  and 
hence  humanity.  As  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
mental  and  physical  organization  of  the  progressive 
existences  of  colors  and  man,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
prove,  so  there  is  in  humanity ;  hence  a  difference  in 
humanity f  or  a  degree  of  humanity,  is  not  humanity 
itself;  therefore,  they  cannot  bear  fuDy  the  term  hu- 
man,  but  intermediate-human.  In  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Pritchard,  we  discover  that  he  contends  all  exist- 
ences of  colors,  including  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Ma- 
lay and  African,  originated  from  the  common  term — 
homOj  man.  And  we,  in  our  daily  conversation,  find 
many  would-be  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  favor 
this  position,  as  if  their  reason  had  ascended  its 
throne.  These  very  good  people  forget  that  God  created 
everything  into  distinct  classes;  hence  rye,  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  are  classes  respectively,  re- 
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garding  each,  its  origin  in  the  same  manner  as  Cau- 
casian, Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay  and  African,  are 
classes  respectively,  respecting  each,  his  origin.  Urider 
the  organic  law,  when  all  matter  was  chaos,  these 
respective  classes  were  called  into  existence,  and  re- 
ceived each  his  organized  form,  by  which  he  shjovld 
perpetuate  his  daas,  as  ordered  in  the  beginning; 
or  we  should  discover  nothing  but  chance  work  in 
creation. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  white  man,  or  that  of  any  of  the  existences  of  colors 
is  not  a  subject  which  this  work  is  called  on  to  dis- 
cuss ;  but  the  nudn  object  of  this  work  is  to  trace 
inanimate  and  animate  matter  back  to  its  original 
state,  and  thence  see  the  order  of  creation,  and  how 
each  part  is  to  be  governed  by  natural  law,  which 
famishes  the  bads  for  civil  or  conventional  law. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America,  we  are  unable,  at  present,  to  see  any  mate- 
rial change  towards  a  high  stage  of  social  and  consti- 
tutional liberty ;  nor  do  we  discern  it  in  their  arts 
and  sciences,  over  what  they  possessed  at  the  period 
of  their  discovery  to  us ;  nor  do  we  trace  but  a  retro- 
cession among  those  European  nations  who  have 
largely  commingled  with  the  aboriginees  of  this 
country.  This  class  of  progressive  existences  fell  to 
dust,  when  in  contact  with  the  whites,  as  the  autumn 
leaves,  after  the  first  withering  frost  They  are  fast 
passing  away. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  oriental  nations  of  Asia, 
we  discover  that  few  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
so  much  distinguish  the  Europeans  and  Americans, 
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are  understood  by  them;  or  otherwise,  from  their 
countless  hosts,  they  would  be  able  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  the  combined  world.  Their  wants  are  sup- 
plied without  adding  a  finish  to  symmetrical  propor- 
tions. They  want  cotirage^  energy  and  mind;  and 
when  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  whites,  they 
are  forced,  like  the  Indians,  to  yield  to  superior  in/e2* 
lect^  and  like  their  congenerics  of  coloTs,they  must  fetU 
to  earth,  though  the  contest  be  strong,  and  full  of 
little  incidents  of  a  progressive  nature. 

The  historic  pages  of  Africa  are  few  and  meager, 
except  with  respect  to  its  northern  portions,  where 
the  whites  have  prevailed.  That  here,  great  events 
and  great  nations  have  arisen,  no  one  will  question ; 
as  the  Egyptians  and  Carthagenians,  in  their  past 
history,  can  fully  bear  proof.  Few  have  explored 
Central  Africa,  though  quite  enough  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  general  barbarism  of  the  country;  how- 
ever, to  a  small  extent,  they  manu£Acture  some  com- 
mon cloth  out  of  the  agave  and  cotton  grown  in  the 
country. 

From  time  immemorial  to  the  present  the  negro 
class  have  commingled  more  or  less  with  those  white 
nations  near  them ;  so  much  so,  if  their  natures  had 
been  open  to  the  reception  of  new  ideas,  retaining 
and  rendering  them  useful,  they  would  have  disting- 
uished themselves  by  their  arts  and  sciences,  by  their 
governments,  and  by  that,  universal  progress  which 
nations  make  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  In  all 
these  occupations  and  progressions  which  the  mind 
of  man  makes,  when  raised  from  matter,  the  negro 
class  bear  no  testimony  to  the  world;  for  where  are 
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their  ambassadors^  commercial  agents  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  other  nations  T  That  they  are 
above  some  classes  of  animals  we  have  abundant 
proof,  but  that  they  are  fer  below  mankind,  even  the 
Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  Peruvians  of  America,  no  one 
can  question.  As  a  further  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  this  position,  when  we  survey  the  labors  and  work- 
ings of  the  lower  and  lowest  classes  of  animals,  what 
is  the  progress  of  those  which  we  see  around  us,  over 
those  which  lived  thousands  of  years  ago?  Their 
habits  of  gathering  their  food,  building  their  nests, 
seeking  places  of  safety  for  their  young,  defending 
themselves  against  attacks,  and  all  they  do,  are  the 
same  when  young  as  old,  and  the  same  in  one  age  as 
in  the  preceding.  In  these  animals  there  is  no  pro* 
gress  nor  advancement ;  they  are  content  with  eat- 
ing, drinking,  sleeping,  and  giving  vent  to  the  passions 
of  their  natures.  In  view  of  this,  survey  the  history 
of  the  negro  class  in  Africa,  and  what  has  been  their 
progress  from  their  earliest  existence  to  the  present, 
except  such  as  has  been  absolutely  forced  on  them,  to 
shield  themselves  from  cold,  or  to  supply  their  hun- 
ger? Consequently,  like  other  animals^  they  can  be 
taught,  or  learn  to  do  like  the  whites  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  when  their  reason  ceases,  and  animal 
instinct  manifests  itself  again.  For  ages  in  Africa, 
the  negroes  have  lived  only  to  eat  Their  progress 
and  developments  arc  only  made  by  contact  with  the 
whites !  That  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  progreefeive 
development  of  the  negro  class,  especially  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  whites,  compared  to 
those  who  have  never  been  out  of  their  native  coun- 
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try,  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  slaveholding  States 
of  North  America,  in  the  provinces  or  departments 
of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  where  slavery  has  existed  nearly, 
and  over  three  hundred  years ;  and  in  other  portions 
of  America  where  they  are  now  free ;  for  full  demon- 
strations we  have  of  such  in  their  whole  facial  con- 
tours over  new  importations. 

They  bear  in  all  their  actions  a  higher  degree  of 
advancement  than  those  freshly  imported  into  this 
country ;  and  particularly  so  with  reference  to  their 
facial  contours  and  their  general  physical  develop- 
ments. If  prior  to  this  period,  the  destiny  of  the 
African  negroes  had  been  to  have  possessed  the  arts 
and  sciences,  so  near  them  on  the  Eastern  portion  of 
that  Division ;  if  they  •had  not  been  created  in  the 
scale  of  existence  but  little  above  the  highest  class  of 
apes,  showing  thereby  a  close  analogy  between  the 
two ;  if  it  had  not  been  the  custom  for  the  Rulers  of 
Central  Africa  to  have  immolated  some  of  their  cap- 
tives, after  taking  them  in  wars,  upon  bond-fires  for 
the  occasion ;  eaten  a  few,  and  enslaved  others ;  and 
if  there  had  been  humanity  to  have  exerted  itself 
in  that  benighted  land,  as  in  portions  of  benighted 
Europe,  America  would  have  shrunk  from  her  task 
to  have  imported^  ckristainized  and  educated^  in  the 
labors  of  the  field,  so  many /orww  without  Awwan /ore. 

From  the  numerous  negroes  existing  in  Central 
Africa,  their  obedience,  slothful  ness,  or  almost  per- 
fect inertia,  except  stimulated  by  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, and  from  their  peculiar  beastial  adaptation  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  superior  intelligence  and  superior 
will,  not  only  in  that  region,  but  on  the  Continent 
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of  America,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  they  have  no 
national  characteristics;  and  in  order  to  insure  their 
progression  to  the  higher  ^cale  of  beings  their  thraU- 
dom  must  he  continued  to  work  out  and  reclaim, 
from  the  wild  solitudes  of  America,  that  natural  fe- 
cundity which  she  SO  superabundantly  possesses,  ren- 
(3ering  it  useful  to  man  in  the  many  multiplied  stages 
of  human  advancement  and  refinement. 

In  most  cases,  the  tenure  of  slavery  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  America  is  growing  milder,  and  much  more 
lenient  than  formerly ;  masters  are  seldom  accused 
of  cruelty; — ^it  is  unpopular  for  one  to  be  thus  ac- 
cused, and  consequently  much  forbear^mce  is  brought 
into  requisition,. from  the  desire  to  gain  the  applause 
of  our  own  people,  where  this  institution  exists. 

If  slavery  be  right  to  workout  the  destiny  of  this 
vast  American  Continent,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  from 
surrounding  manifestations  which  are  apparent  to 
aU,  the  only  true  position  we  can  assume,  is  that  sla- 
very can  never  exist  in  a  statu  quo  state;  the  only 
terms  to  be  applied  to  it,  are  pro  and  anti;  the  one 
will  let  it  live  by  its  progress,  and  increase  the  South- 
em  products  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  slaves, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  lands  they  cultivate ;  while 
the  latter,  though  not  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tioUy  would  so  circumscribe  it  by  legislation,  and  limit 
the  bounds  of  slavery,  as  to  call  for  the  manumission, 
of  the  African  race  in  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  multiplicity  of  its  numbers  in  the 
course  of  time,  would  permit  no  other  altemative, 
taking  in  view  the  natural  increase  of  the  whites 
and  the  blacks. 
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Borne  pretend  to  say  that  the  African  can  change 
his  color,  by  living  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  a  high  mental  col- 
tnre,  neither  of  which  untenable  positions  do  we  see 
hold  good  among  the  thousands  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact    If  the  black  class  desired  so  much  the 
advancement  of  their  kind,  and  having  been  brought 
so  long  in  contact  with  intelligence,  from  their  earli- 
est days  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  if  it  was  as  natural 
for  the  negro  to  progress  as  the  white  man,  why  is 
there  such  a  marked  difference  in  the  free  States 
among  colorSy  where  one  rises,  from  the  cradle,  to  high 
civiliaEktion  and  enlightenment,  astonishing  the  world 
by  the  genius  which  he  displays  in  every  object  he 
touches, — ^whereas  the  former  is  content  to  imUate  >^in> 
in  a  few  of  the  most  primitive  of  the  arts  of  mechan^ 
ism!    Is  thiB position  not  beyond  refutation  ?  If  Qod 
had  designed  the  negro  race  for  a  fr'ee  people  and  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  as  he  had  the  whites,  and 
if  he  had  not  made  them  to  work  out  a  great  destiny 
within  the  tropics  of  the  Globe,  where  they  are  so 
peculiarly  adapted  by  their  unique  and  natural  organ- 
izations,  to  reclaim  the  wilds  of  gigantic  forests,  why 
would  this  race  have  been  formed  unalterably  as  they 
are  in  shape  of  body,  head,  lips,  eyes,  color,  and  of 
all  that  distinguishes  the  progressive  existences  of  colors, 
from  many  if  it  was  not  intended,  that  there  should 
not  be  mixtures  of  colors  ? 

If  our  destiny  had  been  alike,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  to  have  had  all  existences  of  colors  like  the 
white  race,  or  the  white  race  like  them,  and  our  Great 
Prototype;  and  yet  there  are  a  few  enthusiasts  who 
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will  argue  that  the  negro  or  the  colored  exifitencea 
are  created  after  the  Image  of  the  Creator ;  £Dr  they 
a£Eirm  this  to  hetibe  £act  of  all  the  races.  In  this  there 
seems  to  be  a  palpable  contradiction,  for  it  is  irrecon- 
dkble  with  natural  joAtZo^opAy,  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  two  oolarsy  distinct  in  their  natures  and 
organizations,  could  be  created  after  the  Image  of 
One  Being,  for  tiiis  being  must  have  had  color,  aa 
well  as  other  natural  characteristics,  or  he  was  not 
nor  is  a  being ;  and  hence  we  would  infer  that,  speak-* 
ing  technically,  philosophically  and  phrenologically, 
there  could  have  been  but  one  race  of  man  created 
after  the  Image  of  the  Creator,  and  that  all  others 
were  created  subordinate  to  I^m,  filling  intermediate 
positions  between  him  and  the  lower  scale  of  anima- 
ted nature.  Every  thing,  and  every  creature  of  a 
doss  we  see,  are  full  of  proofsj  as  indicating  distind* 
colors  and  sefparate  organizations^  from  the  lowest 
creeping  plants  to  Him,  who  has  proved  himself  of 
all  others,  to  be  created  after  the  Image  of  his  Creator. 
In  the  organization  of  the  planets  and  stars  in  the 
Firmament,  there  was  ,no  chance  work; — there  was 
design  with  reference  to  weight,  quantity  of  matter, 
kind  of  matter,  momentum,  attraction  and  repulsion; 
or  otherwise,  how  long  could  they  have  revolved 
•within  their  orbits,  without  deviation  to  the  right  or 
the  left?  and  how  long  could  they  have  endured  col' 
lision  without  having  been  dashed  to  atoms?  In  all 
this  we  see  perfection  in  their  design  and  finish ;  and 
how  much  like  this  characterized  perfection  in  the 
firmament  above,  is  the  Genius  of  the  white  race  dis- 
playing itself  in  all  of  its  artistic  and  scientific  ad- 
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vancements !  Behold  onr  factories  of  all  kinds  where 
machinery  is  nse^,  and  what  do  we  see  bnt  design  and 
perfection  in  the  rotary  or  longitudinal  direction  of 
those  bodies  which  seem  to  reason  from  cans^  to  eifect, 
and  from  effect  to  cause !  In  all  this,  a  "Wise  Provi- 
dence has  indicated  the  Sace  created  after  the  Image 
of  JKm,  onr  Creator ! 

If,  then,  the  colored  races  were  not  created  after 
the  Image  of  the  Creator,  but  tor  subordinate  works 
in  the  scale  of  progress,  assuming  their  relative  po* 
sitions,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  use  them,  accord* 
ingto  that  evidtot  intent  by  the  indications  and  marks 
fastened  upon  then!  ?  In  descending  to  the  lower  seale 
of  animated  nature,  and  examining  their  habits  and 
customs,  especially  those  of  the  bee  andthepismira, 
we  see  in  them  marks  of  design^  and  a  conceded  poiprer, 
in  one  of  their  kind,  to  direct  them  towards  obtain^^ 
ing  their  subsistence,  and  the  performance  of  requir* 
ed  labor.  This  may  be  slavery,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
this  course  with  them  is  natural;  otherwise  the  many 
would  destroy  the  few  rulers,  and  each  one  would  act 
for  himself,  as  in  the  higher  scale  of  creation.  In  this 
illustration  of  animated  nature,  we  see  thought  and 
reason  displayed  in  the  division  of  labor,  yet  we  see 
these  little  armies  obeying  their  high  officials,  as  in  the 
still  higher  existence  of  brute,  or  human  nature. 

We  see  that  labor  is  necessary,  in  order  to  act,  and 
provide  for  our  being  and  advancement ;  and  if  we  ^ 
are  created  aft^r  the  Image  of  our  Creator,  with  full 
reason  and  thought,  and  as  we  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  great  class  of  the  human  family,  that  is  so 
created ;— our  province  then  is  to  rule  the  earth,  and 
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to  elicit  its  products  by  labor.  "We  are  held  account- 
able for  our  intelligence  to  be  directed  reasonably,  to 
subdue  the  earth,  that  is,  all  that  which  contravenes 
its  productiveness  and  well-being.  Consequently, 
every  thingy  and  existence  of  an  animated  nature,  hav- 
ing'serviceable  qualities^  cannot  escape  our  attention, 
either  in  animals  or  progressive  existences  ]^of  color», 
nearing  humanity. 

The  day  may  not  be  distant,  when  the  Ape  tribes^ 
now  so  useless  to  man  in  his  pl*ogressive  state,  will  be 
taught  some  useful  avocation ; — such  as  the  picking 
of  cotton  and  the  like  occupations,  of  which  they  are 
fally  susceptible  by  imitation.  And  if  this  should 
ever  take  place  in  the  progress  of  labor  within  the 
tropics,  by  their  being  caught ^  reclaimed  from  their 
wild  state,  and  taagkt  to  labor  in  the  fields,  like  those 
who  are  a  sccde  higher^  or  those  a  scale  lower  in  anima- 
ted nature, — ^what  humanist^  contending  that  all  races 
are  created  after  the  Image  of  our  Creator,  will  then 
say,  if  the  apes  should  learn  to  spedky  that  they  should, 
therefore,  be  set^ree  and  should  be  placed  on  an  eqiud- 
ity  with  the  whites,  as  they  indicate  somewhat  of  a 
human  form  and  intelligence^  so  fietr  as  relates  to  the 
ferformmice  of  labor ! 

This  may  be  taken  as  though  we  were  humorists ; 
we  are  not ;  we  speak  of  things  and  animated  nature 
as  they  appear  to  our  consideration,  with  the  en- 
deavor to  render  plants  and  animated  nature  useful 
to  man,  and  man  grateful  to  his  Creator !  This  can 
be  done  by  none  so  fully,  as  by  those  who  study  na- 
ture's laws.  In  the  discovery  of  the  Continent  of 
America,  reason  of  the  highest  order  was  fuUy  dis- 
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played,  especially  when  it  contemplated  another  di- 
vision of  the  Globe,  as  requisite  to  counterbalance  what 
was  then  known  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and 
of  its  gravitation. 

Therefore,  since  the  settlement  of  this  Western 
Continent,  we  have  ever  seen  it  used  as  the  cradle  of 
towering  genius^  and  of  innovations  upon  old  and 
established  customs.  Here,  the  vmd  dares  to  act, 
to  think,  invent,  and  display  itself  in  ih^fvU  enlarge^ 
ment  begot  by  its  contemplation  of  surrounding 
.  objects,  vast  plains  and  forests,  with  lofty  mountains, 
majestic  rivers,  and  ocean-like  lakes.  It  copies  after 
the  creation !  In  search  of  laborers  to  fell  the  forests 
of  America,  the  natives  nor  the  white  exotics,  being 
equal  to  the  task,  the  thralldom  of  Africa  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  continent;  and  the  profits  of  black 
labor,  with  the  ability  of  the  negroes  to  endure  the 
climate  of  the  tropics,  were  soon  made  obvious,  and 
their  increase  by  importation  was  not,  in  those  days, 
a  question  of  ethics  among  the  European  nations'; 
nor  has  it  become  so,  till  a  superabundance  of  white 
labor  has  surfeited  Europe,  making  governments 
there  look  out  for  homes  for  those  of  the  same  color. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  English  colonies  of 
North  America,  we  discover  a  hardy  and  venture- 
some set  of  pioneers,  who  made  little  advancement  till 
slavery  was  introduced  at  Jamestown,  ^rginia.  The 
forests  then  began  to  give  way;  the  soil  reimbursed 
the  husbandman ;  and  an  American  character  began 
to  enlarge  itself.  Their  growth  was  so  rapid,  their 
lands  so  rich  and  extensive,  their  spirits  so  embold- 
•cned  by  prosperity  and  intelligence,  and  an  enlarged 
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mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  that  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years  from  1620,  Engbnd  was  ffearful 
of  her  young  America ;  she  sought  to  subdue  the 
colonies ;  they  were  unconquerable ;  they  demanded 
their  independence  to  be  acknowledged  by  h§r,  and 
it  was  in  the  year  1783  in  the  form  of  separate  colo- 
nieSf  or  states.  The  object  of  confederation  between 
the  Colonies  for  mutual  defence  against  their  common 
enemy  was  now  over,  and  they  turned  their  consider- 
ations to  self-government.  Their  trials  and  privations 
had  been  severe ;  an  ordeal  they  had  passed  through, 
to  fit  them  for  nobler  acts.  The  articles  of  confedera- 
tion between  the  Colonies  became  obligatory  in 
March,  1781,  a  draft  of  which  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Congress  as  early  as  the  12th  of  July,  1776 ; 
a  period  of  near  five  years  required  to  elapse,  ere 
this  first  important  step  was  taken,  to  feelj  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  force  and  the  characteristics  of  a 
fuUion! 

Long  before  the  colonies  of  l^orth  America  had 
severed  tiieir  relations  from  the  British  empire,  in  all 
their  organic  acts  and  characteristics  with  reference  to 
each  other,  they  were  wholly  sovereign,  acknowledg- 
ing allegiance  only  to  their  mother  and  father  land. 
Up  to  within  eleven  years  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, they  were  political  bodies,  ever  jealous 
of  the  favois  and  exclusive  privileges  which  their 
parent  land  should  confer  on  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  others.  With  reference  to  each  other,  they  were 
distinct  nationalities,  unharmonious  and  exacting  in 
their  natures,  as  were  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  leave  their  native  lands.    The  plea  of  perse- 
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cation,  the  love  of  noreHy  nataral  to  our  beings  and 
the  spirit  of  adventtire,  Portly  after  the  dkooverj  of 
America,  effectively  and  natnrally  contribated  to 
turn  the  minds  of  Europeans  to  new  regions  wbem 
disappointed  ambition  and  broken  down  fortunw 
might  begin  anew  the  tussle  of  life.  Here  the  red 
man  of  the  forest  held  dominion  and  sway,  and  was 
lord  of  this  new  continent,  before  whom  all  else 
bowed  and  supplied  his  wants.  The  rights,  natual 
to  existences  of  colors  in  a  barbartms  state,  thongh  of 
a  •different  hue,  were  then  as  now  considered  bjr 
white  nations  as  secondary,  and  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  those  coming  in  contact 
should  deem  fit  to  administer. 

The  right  of  granting  the  lands  of  the  wild  Indian^ 
by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  companies  for 
tiie  purpose  of  settlement,  was  never  considered  l>y 
the  Indians  till  settlers  had  arrived ;  possession  was 
then  ti^ren  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  effioaoy 
of  gunpowder ;  and  in  some  cases,  an  apparent,  yet 
a  reluctant  right  was  forced  from  the  native  rulers  to 
settle  upon  their  lands,  and  yet  this  arbitrary  right 
was  acquiesced  in,  by  the  most  conscientious  <xf  those 
days,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  right  of  trade  is  now 
forced,  by  superior  genius,  upon  mort  of  tiie  4Aatic 
nations.  To  the  most  conscientious  and  just  of  all 
mankind  in  the  fullness  of  thought  and  reason,  we 
would  ask,  what  difference  there  is  between  taking  a 
nation's  means  and  th«  free  volition  of  their  actions 
away,  with  respect  solely  to  themselves,  and  the  ea- 
forcement  of  involuntary  service  upon  them?  in 
neither  of  whiqji  acts  do  the  natives  of  their  respect- 
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ive  countries  co-operate  with  their,  own  free  will !  Ib 
there  any  difference  for  the  better  between  these  acts. 
of  organic,  or  despotic  power,  and  n^ro  slavery  ?  as 
in  the  former  or  Indian  cases,  the  wants  of  the  natives 
were  not  provided  for,  and  famine  has  ensued,  and 
contagions  pestilence  has  walked  among  them,  fanned 
by  the  breeze  of  civilization  and  enlightenment; 
whereas,  in  the  latter  or  negro  cases,  their  number 
has  increased  most  rapidly,  even  when  they  perform 
the  most  on^ous  labors  of  the  field,  and  in  the  same 
ratio  is  their  intelligence  increased,  compared  with 
that  of  firesh  importations.  In  the  former  case,  death 
to  the  Indian  nation,  and  to  the  natives,  ensues,'  lay- 
ing waste  the  proud  ancestors  of  the  soil,  whose  bones 
whiten  and  enrich  the  lands,  noy^  inhabited  by  the 
white  man,  where  they  walked  monarchs  of  all  they 
surveyed !  In  the  latter  case,  more  than  was  expected 
is  being  realized.  The  negro,  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
stands  tiie  contact  of  the  white  man,  and  is  emerging 
from  darkness  to  light,  in  the  form  of  civilizauon. 

The  motives  which  led  our  forefethers  to  this  con- 
tinent obscured  all  honest  intent  with  reference  to  tui- 
Hve  rigktSy  Httle  questioning  the  hopeless  and  helpless 
condition  they  were  entaiUng  upon  the  aboriginees. 
Tribe  after  tribe  have  withered  away  like  the  leaves 
of  autumn,  as  the  whites  are  marching  westward  I 
And  have  not  their  spirits  gone  to  their  Creator,  to 
tell  the  woes  of  early  colonial  tales?  where  unjust 
and  unholy  wars  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the 
designing yto  obtain  more  Indian  lands  !  This  forcible 
purchase  of  Indian  territory,  or  its  conquest  under 
divine  right,  or  that  oi  superior  power  and  intelligence^ 
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• 
cannot  be  reconciled  upon  any  other  principles  of 

metaphysics  or  natural  laWy  than  hj  fully  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  white  man  is  made  after  the  image  of  bb 
Creator,  and  consequently)  has  an  exclusive  heritage  of 
the  earth)  and  of  all  inanimate  and  animate  matter, 
where  his  natural  rights  are  considered,  and  cojiflict 
with  the  existences  of  colors.  Notwithstanding  the 
unconventional  manner  of  our  fore£Etthers  acquiring 
lands  of  the  natives,  and  of  importing  and  holding 
slaves  since  the  year  1620,  Providence  has  smiled 
upon  us;  and  by  superior  wisdom  and  voluntary 
concession,  our  ancestors  formed  a  constitution  on 
broad  and  liberal  principles,  with  equal  rights  guaran- 
teed to  the  citizens  of  States,  and  to  each  State,  which, 
without  a  parallel  in  history,  has  elicited  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  mankind !  The  sages  that  bore 
us  through  the  Eevolution  felt  keenly  the  want  of  this 
safeguard  in  1786,  and  more  especially  in  1787,  when 
an  insurrection  took  place  iu  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, called  Shay's  rebellion.  On  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  1787,  delegates  from  twelve  of  the  States 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  to  deliberate  with  refer- 
ence to  a  more  stable  form  of  self-government; 
Rhode  Island  refusing  to  act  in  concert.  The  delib- 
erations continued  till  the  17th  of  September,  when 
the  present  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and  by  degrees  it  was  adopted  in  eleven  of  the 
States,  by  the  people  acting  in  their  several  and  sover- 
eign capacities — one-third  of  which  number  adopting 
it  the  same  year,  and  the  others  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  the  following  year;  except  North  Carolina  in 
November,  1789,  and  Rhode  Island  in  May,  1790. 
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The  present  Constitution,  the^paladium  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  American  people,  was  matured  after  a 
deliberation  of  some  over  four  months ;  however,  by 
those  lights,  who  had  had,  for  a  long  time  in  view, 
the  spirit  of  a  free  and  prosperous  nation  portrayed 
to  them,  by  the  .contemplation  of  the  vast  empire 
before  them !  This  contemplation  made  them  think 
of  nature  and  her  works,  and  the  harmony  displayed 
in  all  her  doings.  It  was  conceived,  molded,  and 
formed  after  the  order  of  creation,  and  hence,  be* 
comes  a  guide  for  our  government  and  progress!  It 
was  formed  upon  the  spirit  of  respecting  thy  neigh- 
bor's rights  as  thou  wouldst  have  thy  neighbor  re- 
spect thine.  In  each  of  the  States  or  Colonies  the 
right  of  choosing  slavery  or  not  was  never  questioned ; 
hence,  in  the  early  settlement  of  North  America, 
slavery  was  a  question  of  expediency,  not  of  ethics, 
and  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Colonies  as  an  exclusive  right,  aa  when  a 
man  raises  his  hand,  the  volition  in  doing  so  is  his  own, 
and  this  is  natural  law  and  right.  This  right,  with 
reference  to  the  Colonies,  had  existed  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  years  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Consiitution,whicii  surrendered  no  rights  of  the  Colo- 
nies, but  those  fully  expressed  as  being  their  intentions 
to  yield  up  to  the  General  Government,  Under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Parliament ;  the  acts  of  the 
Colonies;  and  by  international  and  commercicd  regu- 
lations ;  the  negroes  of  Africa  were  extensively  im- 
ported into  America,  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor, 
in  the  several  colonies  settled  by  different  nations. 
Hence,  each  colony  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
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reguli^irig  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  saw  fit,  with 
slight  exceptions,  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  possessions,  where  it  was  more  of  a  na- 
tional institution.' 

Wars  upon  the  coast  of  Central  Africa  were,  and 
have  been  common  ever  since  the  earliest  history 
which  gives  us  any  account  of  its  natives;  and  the 
captives  were,  and  have  been  sacrificed  to  appease 
their  war  god,  or  held  in  bondage  by  the  victors. 
Hence,  we  see,  at  ihe  pres^it  day,  most  of  Africa  in 
a  feudal  condition,  which  yet  holds  comparatively 
and  physically  good  of  Europe,  notwithstanding 
their  boast  of  the  freedom  which  the  rulers  alone 
enjoy ;  for  all  their  laws  go  to  grant  franchises  to  the 
rich  in  exclusion  of  the  poor,  and  this  begets  poverty 
and  d^ependence  for  a  mere  subsistence^  scarcely  the 
cravings  of  hunger  being  satisfied.  This  will  also 
hold  good  of  Asia,  especially  in  India  and  China, 
where  a  scant  allowance  is  given  to  the  laborers,  with 
scarcely  any  meat,  except  fish.  *  Here  are  enslaved 
races  of  existences,  similar  to  their  masters;  how- 
ev^y  England  has  enslaved  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  Indians  in.  the  East  by  imposing  a  taxation 
upon  them,  absolutely  foreign  to  natural  laws  and 
rights,  as  considered  by  some ;  yet,  according  to  her 
sdiooled  and  presumed  philanthropy,  she  dares  boast 
of  her  political  freedom  ! 

The  present  pro-slavery  principles  of  the  British 
Government  areforeshadowed  by  a  London  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Post,  a  Republican,  show- 
ing how  inconsistent  that  government  was  in  eman- 
cipating her  slaves-in  the  West  Indies,  acting  in  direct 
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opposition  to  Organic  Law,  while  now  the  press  of 
the  nation  countenance  that  Divine  Law !  and  hence 
slavery  as  being  a  Divine  Institution !  Most  usually 
the  Press  represent  the  pulse  of  the  Nation,  and  if  it 
is  divided  on  great  national  matters,  we  have  only  to 
enumerate  and  consider  the  quantity,  weight  and  im- 
portance of  the  Press,  in  order  to  form  just  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  predilections  of  the  people.  "Witness 
the  change  of  the  English  people  since  1880,  1888, 
and  1860,  with  reference  to  slavery,  when  now  the 
golden  morsel  is  withheld  from  their  empty  platters. 
This  brings  nations  back  to  Organic  Law,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Institution  of  Slavery,  while  fanaticism 
is  wasting  away !  for  it  will  not  feed  the  body ! 
The-  article  is  as  follows : 

THE  PRESS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN — UQ  HOSTILITY  TO 
THE  NORTH. 

[From  the  London  CbrreBpondent  of  the  New  York  Post^  Republican.] 

"  Meanwhile  1  admit  freely  that  the  absence  of 
sympathy  for  the  North  is  almost  universal  in  Eng- 
land. As  I  stated  in  a  former  letter,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  made  by  many  of  your  papers,  the  New 
York  Herald  in  chief,  to  assume  that  the  hostility  to 
the  North  is  a  purely  aristocratic  one.  If  you  want 
a  proof  of  this,  just  look  at  the  London  press.  The 
press  of  London  is  the  press  of  England,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  may  seem  strange  to  a  foreigner.  The 
provincial  press  only  repeats  the  opinions  of  the  Lon- 
don papers,  with  less  vigor  and  originality;  and  it 
i^ed  often  to  amuse  us  in  the  States  to  see  the  opin- 
ions of  provincial  papers,  such  as  the  Manchester -£!r- 
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amineTy  the  Scotsman,  or  the  Liverpool  Albion  quoted 
as  representative  opinions  of  the  British  public.  The 
London  press  on  the  whole  represents  English  opin- 
ion very  fairly.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  state 
strictly  what  the  views  of  the  chief  London  papers 
are  about  the  North.  The  TimeSy  as  you  all  know,  is 
growing  day  by  day  more  Southern  in  tone.  And 
the  Times  represents  the  mercantile  and  co^imercial 
community.  The  Morning  Herald  and  Standard  are 
the  organs  of  the  conservative  middle  classes,  and 
what  their  opinion  is  may  be  shown  from  the  fact 
that  they  publish  constantly  the  mad  ravings  of  some 
correspondent  who  dates  his  letters  from  New  York, 
and  signs  himself  ^^  Manhattan,"  with  the  avowed 
object  of  discrediting  the  North  by  such  advocacy  as 
his.  Mr.  Bussell,  let  me  say  in  passing,  has,  I  believe, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  anti-northem  tone  of  the 
THmes.  His  weekly  articles  in  his  own  paper,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Qazette,  on  the  progress  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  are  very  fair  and  favorable,  though  not 
friendly  to  the  North.  The  Morning  Post,  the  fash- 
ionable paper  jpar  excellence^  is  bitterly  Southern  in 
tone,  and  indulges  in  such  violent  vituperation  of  the 
North  as  its  general  feebleness  wiU  permit  of.  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  great  popular  paper,  whose  cir- 
culation is  double  that  of  the  Times,  and  which  in 
every  other  point  is  stanchly  liberal,  is  also  against 
the  North.  Probably  the  well  known  connection  in 
former  years  of  one  of  its  writers  with  the  Buchanan 
Administration  may  account  for  this.  The  Morning 
Advertiser,  the  great  Protestant  organ  of  the  London 
licensed  victuallers,  the  tap-room  paper,  as  it  is  called,. 
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is  on  the  same  side,  though  with  less  vigor,  and  Uoyd^s 
Journal^  the  Weekly  Times^  the  Sunday  Times^  the 
Penny  Newsman^  and  all  the  cheap  Sunday  joumids, 
which  are  ultra  radical  in  politics,  and  which  you 
never  see  by  chance  in  any  well  to  do  household,  are 
as  anti-northern  in  tone  as  their  aristocratic  cotem* 
poraries  of  the  high  class  weekly  papers.  The  Satur- 
day Bemew^  the  organ  of  the  Universities;  the  Ex^ 
arniner^  the  organ  of  the  old  Whigs  of  the  Broug- 
.ham  and  Sidney  Smith  school,  and  the  Pressy  the  or- 
gan of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  for  onee  agree  in  their  opposi* 
tion  to  the  North. 

The  papers  friendly  to  the  Kprth  are  few  in  num- 
ber. The  Morning  Star,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Bright, 
is  the  stanchest  supporter  of  the  North.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  shares  in  Mr  Brighfs  defect  of  never  know- 
ing when  to  stop,  and  the  indiscriminate  thick  and 
thin  character  of  its  advocacy  seriously  damages  its 
value.  The  Daily  News^  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
reliable  of  the  Freesoil  advocates.  Its  connection  with 
Miss  Martineau  gives  it  a  little  too  much  of  a  ^^  doc- 
trinaire "  tone,  but  its  honesty  and  ability  give  it  a 
weight  quite  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  its  cir- 
culation. The  Spectator,  which  is  just  rising  rapidly 
into  importance  as  the  representative  of  the  liberal 
educated  class,  is  also  strongly  Northern  in  its  tone* 
Let  me  add,  for  the  credit  of  the  Atheneumy  and  of  its 
editor,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  that,  though  it  rarely 
touches  on  political  subjects,  it  has  frequently  spoken 
out  fairly  on  the  American  question  at  some  risk  to 
its  own  popularity.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no 
.good  in  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Lon- 
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don  presB  is  unfayorable  to  the  iN^orth ;  and  the  Lon« 
don  presB,  taken  as  a  whole,  represents  every  class  of 
pnblie  opinion  in  England." 

Governments^  for  the  most  part,  are  composed  of 
fragments  of  nations,  or  small  tribes,  with  one  Rnler 
and  his  noble  adherents ;  and  all  others,  and  those 
who  opi)ose  him,  are  held  as  his  vassala^  or  alavea  in 
Tplain  EngUsh;  or  they^  in  other  words,  are  composed 
of  a  majority  of  men  of  wealth  and  in  power,  who 
establish  their  teneU  hj  force  of  arms.  In  this  case,  it 
is  wealth  combined  which  governs  the  majorities ;  for 
these  are  poor ^  most  live^  must  work^  must  bear  arms, 
as  the  occasions  and  tempests  may  arise  among  nations, 
or  with  a  nation  against  itself  I 

Slavery  is  more  perceptible  in  old  countries  among 
races  of  the  same  origin ;  though  we  are  fully  im- 
pressed that  this  position  will  hold  good  among  the 
most  of  nations,  either  barbarous  or  civilized,  of 
whom  we  have  any  account.  In  Europe  i^id  Asia, 
the  difficulty  of  emigration  to  new  fields  of  labor  and 
settlement  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of 
population ;  for  when  ttiis  is  dense,  labor  is  cheap, 
and  can  be  had  at  the  valuation  of  the  rich,  who  mo* 
nopoiize  the  lands,  trades  and  commerce,  obtaining 
labor  at  a  price  too  low  to  admit  of  the  poor  rising  in 
the  scale  of  being.  Some  will  say  that  this  is  not 
slavery.  It  is  conventional  slavery^  sanctioned  by  the 
rich  in  power,  and  how  can  a  poor  man  with  a  fiunily 
rise  and  depart  to  a  new  field  of  kibor  ?  Admitting 
the  man  is  not  sold,  he  must  labor  for  what  he  can 
get  or  starve !  The  older  the  country,  the  more  we 
see  of  this,  and  laws  passed  at  the  expense  of  the 
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poor,  to  £Etyor  commerce  and  artiBtic  skill  in  ezduaion 
of  common  labor.  In  taking  a  survey  of  the  world, 
whose  senses  are  so  befoged  as  to  be  unable  to  see 
this  ?  and  yet  mankind  are  governed  by  a  few,  who 
do  the  thinking,  and  who  cause  a  nation  to  rise  or 
fall !  This  is  most  amply  illustrated  on  wliatever  sidt 
we  turn  our  eyes^  at  present,  for  light  on  this  subject. 
The  American  system  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  has  many  peculiar  characteristics, 
which  are  little  understood  outside  of  the  States 
where  it  prevails.  That  the  negro  is  an  inferior 
being  to  the  white  man,  no  one  will  doubt,  from  his 
naturally  coarse  organizations,  which,  to  the  un- 
thoughtful  and  unreasoning,  rarely  present  them- 
selves in  frill  consideration,  when  contrasting  his 
features  with  those  of  the  latter. 

Nature^  not  art^  has  made  this  distinction,  and  we 
feel  its  influence  iajtsensMy  creeping  over  us,  and  the 
superiority  of  our  natural  intellectual  faculties,  in 
whatever  condition  of  life  we  meet  witii  the  colored 
races,  making  no  difference  whether  he  be  African, 
Malay,  Indian,  or  Mongolian.  This  distinction  we 
feel  more  sensibly  when  we  contrast  their  progress  in 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  with  our 
own ;  though  color  and  shape  break  that  which  otherwise 
would  be  affinity !  If  they  were  created  cotempo- 
raucously  with  ourselves,  some  have  made  but  littie 
use  of  their  understandings  to  advance  themselves  in 
the  scale  of  being  above  the  brutes,,  while  others  re- 
ceive their  material  worth  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  whites,  in  the  way  of  performing  servile 
labor;  yet,  as  we  shall  provct  they  were  created  be- 
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fbre  US.  With  referenee  to  the  different  grades  of 
white  men  of  intelligenoe  spread  over  a  vaet  coaotiy^ 
where  the  soils,  the  dimate  and  prodnctions  are  dif- 
ferent, we  see,  in  each  section,  that  the  leading  men 
of  intelligence  and  influence  endeavor  to  so  arrange 
their  laws  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  indiyiduals  where  each  one  has  a 
voice  in  legidaJtUm.  With  reference  to  this  fact,  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  shortly  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  sought  to  rid  them- 
selves  of  slare  labor  for  three  reasons:  the  poorness 
of  their  soils ;  coldness  of  their  climate ;  and  also  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  white  population ;  and  because 
of  those  sections  being  more  healthy  than  furtheir 
South;  not  because  they  possessed  any  higher  moral 
standard  than  the  people  living  in  the  South  t  In 
the  latter  section,  the  climate  is  better  adapted  to  the 
colored  race,  the  productions  being  different,  and  the 
countiy  sparsdy  settled;  there  were  more  induce- 
ments (o  slave  labor  in  the  growth  of  tobacco,  rice,, 
cotton  and  indigo,  than  of  the  cereals  of  the  Iforth. 
Hence,  we  see  the  reasons  why  there  were  Abolition- 
ists or  Emancipationists  in  those  early  daysy  not  because 
the  conscience  of  the  former  was  any  more  upright 
than  that  of  the  latter,  btft  because  their  interesty  the 
great  Uoder  of  opinicnsy  was  based,  and  is  now,  upon 
the  distinctions  in  productions  heretofore  alluded  to. 
If  the  climate  had  been  the  same,  and  the  profits  of 
slave  labor  the  same,  in  each  section,  would  different 
conclusions  have  arisen  and  forced  the  people  into  a 
compliance  with  what  did  not  comport  with  ttbeir 
interests?  y  If  we  invest  one  thousand  dollars  in 
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business,  and  it  pays  us  six  or  eight  per  oent  profit 
only,  with  the  risk  of  losing  life,  and  not  unfrequ^ntly 
capital,  and  having  mach  experience  in  this  channel 
of  business,  we  should  be  apt  to  change  oor  pursuit, 
and  follow  what  will  pay  best  with  capital.  This  is 
a  universal  law  of  our  natures,  begot  in  us,  and  or- 
dained for  wise  purposes  by  our  Creator.  By  the 
law  of  organized  matter,  we  are  subject  to  that  of 
adaptation  and  gravitation  towards  a  common  center^ 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  and  progressive 
existences  of  colors, possessing  degrees  of  humanity; 
but  not  humanity  itself,  and  why  ?  because,  has  their 
past  history  indicated  even  a  foreshadow  of  humanity? 
If  the  people  of  the  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  even  the  Quakers  themselves,  had  entertained 
any  conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
while  the  Southerners  loudly  protested,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  against  the  further  im- 
portation of  negroes  from  Africa,  because  the  profits 
of  slave  labor  were  not  so  fully  developed  then  as 
now,  and  because  the  increased  number  materially 
diminished  the  value  of  those  at  home,  why  did  the 
dtizensy  in  the  former  States,  especially  in  their  chief 
commercial  citieSy  that  exercised  a  paramount  influ- 
ence over  the  sentiments  ahd  actions  of  the  country 
people,  influence  the  Convention  in  1787  to  continue 
the  slave  trade  from  1800  to  1808,  when  the  South 
was  in  favor  of  abolishing  it  in  1800  ?  They  did  so, 
because  they  had  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels 
and  seamen  employed  in  this  most  lucrative  of  all 
trades,  and  this,  at  that  time,  was  done  fbr  their  own 
•consideration^  not  in  view  of  benefiting  the  South.   In 
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Boston^  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  slavers  were 
fitted  out  with  the  same  unconcern,  even  up  to  1808, 
as  they  now  fit  out  fishing  smacks  to  go  to  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  for  cod!-  There  was  no. comywnc- 
tion  of  conscience  about  tl^e  slave  trade  in  those  days 
in  the  North ;  would  there  have  been  in  the  South, 
had  the  cotton*  gin  been  known  much  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century?  which  established  slave 
labor  upon  a  firm  commercial  basis  as  a  system  of 
txchxif^. 

In  the  slave  States,  it  is  seldom  that  our  ear  is 
pained  in  hearing  chastisements;  the  masters  are 
lenient,  and  seldom  over-exacting.  If  the  negro  is 
sick,  he  is  cared  for  immediately,  and  the  best  medi- 
cal talent  is  generally  brought  into  requisition.  He  is 
well  clothed,  fed  and  housed ;  for  all  these  require^ 
ments  appeal  to  humanity  and  interest  The  licen- 
sciousness  of  the  sex  is  retrained  by  the  planters 
inducing  their  negroes  to  choose  companions,  and 
live  respectably  with  each  other.  Their  immon^ies 
are  corrected,  and  a  strong  desire  to  teach  them  mo-* 
rality  by  employing  ministers  to  preach  to  them  on 
Sunday,  is  manifested  in  many  portions  of  the  South, 
where  the  wealthier  planters  have  n^gro  churches  on 
their  plantations.  Upon  good  authority,  we  are  en- 
aUed  to  state  that  500,000  blacks  in  the  slave  States 
have  received  sacrament,  which  number  is  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  elsewhere  negroes  live,  that 
have  received  sacrament,  except  in  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  times  more  than  the 
missioiiaries  in  Africa  have  been  able  to  impress  with 
divine  light    This  shows  the  imitative  spirit  of  the 
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African  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  whiles, 
and  that  the  only  hope  which  the  multitades  hare 
of  eternal  fruition  is  by  being  kept  in  constant  con- 
tact in  bondage,  serving  their  superiors,  whom  they 
are  ever  endeavoring  to  imitate.  This  shows  that 
slavery  is  no  damper,  but  an  incentive  to  thetn,  to 
imitate  their  masters  in  divine  worship,  that  excites 
them  to  goodness,  morality,  and  a  self-respect,  which 
the  barbarians  of  Africa  do  not  possess.  €k>odnets 
in  slavery  is  here  traced,  and  it  may  baffle  Abolition- 
ists to  be  thus  apprised  of  it !  In  this  light,  and  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  though  the  planters  require 
labor  in  return,  they  perform  a  stupendous  good  in  eiv- 
iUzing  and  moralizing  the  wild  bands  of  Afirioan  ne- 
groes, for  contrast  four  millions  of  negroes  in  slavery 
in  the  United  States  with  four  millions  of  Ua&ka  in 
Africa,  and  see  the  moral  standard  and  civiMzation 
of  the  former.  The  difference  of  their  condition,  with 
reference  to  the  safety  of  life  alone,  is  sufficient  to 
atone  for  the  supposed  crime  of  slavery,  or  life  is 
worth  nothing. 

Hence  moraU;^,  and  politically  speaking,  every  plan- 
ter or  slave-holder,  acts  the  part  of  a  missimary  and 
economist^  in  reclaiming  a  portion  of  the  savage  hordes 
from  barbarism,  and  teaching  them  the  pursuits  of 
civilized  life ;  and  is  this  not  doing  more  for  them 
than  he  who  says  much  in  their  fiivor,  without  doing 
any  thing,  but  to  separaU  the  rdoHons  of  master  and 
slave!  If  this  current  of  dvilization  could  pass  on 
unmolested,  being  supplied  with  new  recruits  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  sending  the  schooled  ones 
there  to  move  on  in  the  march  of  progress,  how  be- 
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neficent  and  God-like  would  be  the  objects  combined 
to  produce  this  efiect !  In  the  slave  States,  the  ne- 
groes are  bound  to  have  homes,  with  provisions, 
clothing,  and  medical  attendance,  and  the  master  is 
bound  to  provide  them.  It  is  the  custom,  on  most 
plantations,  to  pay  the  negro  for  extra  work,  and 
altow  patches  of  ground  to  those  desiring  to  work 
for  themselves ;  and  in  this  way,  not  unfrequently, 
they  make  one  hundred  dollars,  and  even  more  per 
year,  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  States.  On  Sunday  they 
dress  nearly  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  appear  to 
enjoy  themselves  as  well  as  the  peasantry  of  most 
portions  of  Europe  or  America.  They  are  gay,  viva- 
cious, and  fond  of  dancing  and  music.  Seldom  are 
they  taxed  beyond  their  exertions  or  strength.  They 
appear  happy  and  contented.  The  prejudice,  in  the 
United  States  against  slavery,  is  common  among  two 
classes  in  the  North ;  the  one  are  the  Abolition  lead- 
ers who  know  what  they  say  to  be  untrue  with  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  South; 
while  the  other  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  casting  their  votes,  they  are  used  as 
tools  !  It  is  a  political  game  both  North  and  South, 
to  seek  offices  through  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prgtLcUces  of  men,  rather  than  to  their  reasons  and 
judgments.  If  the  people  had,  in  both  sections, 
before  the  wary  penetrated  into  the  investigation  of  the 
subjects  at  issue,  and  had  reasoned  for  themselves, 
carrying  the  Constitution  and  Oovemment  back  to  the 
first  days  of  the  Bepublic,  the  leaders,  who  have 
caused  the  present  crisis,  would  have  had  to  settle  the 
points  at  issue,  or  to  go  alone  themselves  into  the 
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field !  BeaBon  has  been  dethroned  in  our  happy  land 
since  the  year  1860 ;  and  since  this  the  fearful  crime 
of  national  suicide  has  been  developed  on  the  battle- 
field, in  gloating  on  human  blood ! 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
and  primordial  objects  of  the  Government  should  be, 
to  increase  in  national  prosperity;  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  the  division  of  labor,  each  portion  per- 
forming that  which  is  fit  and  compatible  to  the  tastes 
and  genius  of  the  people.  On  the  high  and  rolling 
plains  of  the  I^orth  and  West,  away  from  the  heated 
miasmatic  swamps,  the  whites  live  and  flourish  with 
all  their  advancing  institutions  of  art  and  science ; 
whereas,  in  the  South,  the  white  men,  who  expose 
themselves,  die  off  more  rapidly,  leaving  widows  and 
children  to  mourn  their  losses ;  bnt  the  negro  endures 
the  heat  and  the  malaria  arising  from  the  swamps. 
Hence,  he  is  adapted,  by  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  skin  and  cranium,  to  endure  the  labor  in  those 
fields,  uncongenial  to  the  capacity  of  the  white  man. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  institution  of  sla- 
very in  the  Southern  States,  by  the  different  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  being  a  moral  wrong,  and  they  have 
fully  imimuUedf  that,  if  we  desire  to  come  up  to  their 
national  standard  of  morality ^  we  must,  as  they  have 
done  on  their  small  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
set  our  slaves  free,  and  then  hire  them  as  they  do. 
This  would  be  crouching  to  royalty,  and  robbing  God 
and  ourselves.  The  progress,  towards  a  high  civili- 
zation in  the  West  Indies,  has  not  been  on  the  wing, 
since  the  manumition  of  the  slaves ;  for  their  wants 
being  few  in  the  form  of  food  and  clothing,  they  are 
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not  dispoeed  to  labor,  only  enough  to  snpplj  an  im- 
mediate neceflsily  for  the  day  or  the  morrow, — Hying 
mostly  on  the  natural  prodnctioni  of  the  conntry. 
They  can  sabdet  on  plantains  and  bananas,  with  the 
fish  obtained  firom  the  ocean, — the  obtaining  of  which 
requires  but  little  labor.  The  whites  have  retrogra- 
ded, and  of  late,  have  commingled  with  the  blacks  in 
licentiousness.  ^  The  estates,  once  so  large  and  prosper- 
ous, abounding  in  all  material  prosperity  and  wealth, 
are  dilapidated,  wasting  all  that  greatness  and  luxury, 
for  which  man  pushes  forward  his  highest  aspirations. 
If  the  land  proprietors  of  the  West  Indies  where 
the  slaves  have  been  manumitted,  should  exert  them- 
selves to  plant  sugar-cane  or  cotton,  the  di^osition 
of  the  negroes  is  such,  that  they  know  no  bounds  to 
their  extortion  and  rapacity,  till  the  planters  them- 
selves are  reduced  to  -poverty,  after  making  one  or 
two  ineffectual  efforts  to  rear  themselves  to  former 
prosperity  and  happiness.  The  population  in  the 
West  Indies  has  rapidly  decreased,  and  what  remains, 
is  concentrating  into  small  towns  and  cities,  present- 
ing all  that  poverty  and  debasement,  so  common  to 
the  manumission  of  slaves  in  America,  both  among 
the  whites  and  blacks.  Consequentiy,  the  country  is 
fast  returning  to  its  original  state, — ^that  of  a  howling 
wilderness.  And  this  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  United  States,  were  we  to  follow  the  most 
moral  examples  of  our  most  Christian  neighbors,  which 
would  decrease  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  the  world, 
to  the  amount  of  near  800,000,000  of  dollars  per  year, 
in  the  productions  of  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
other  tropical  products. 
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Ere  the  coarse  of  production  could  ehange,  and 
give  material  impuUie  to  tiie  manufEtctuiing  intereeta 
in  the  North,  the  country,  both  North  and  South,  in 
Buch  an  events  with  all  its  architectural  grandeur  at 
present,  would  fisule  and  become  a  moldering  pile  of 
ruins,  like  those  we  haye  seen  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  those  described  by  Stephens;  for  hu- 
man nature  and  human  will  are  the  same  in  every 
r^on! 

We  see  what  has  been  the  Me  of  nations  engaged 
in  civil  war,  and  may  we  not,  our  fellow-country* 
men.  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  stay  this  awfol 
curse  we  are  forcing  on  ourselves,  and  entailing  to 
posterity?  We  conjure  you  all  by  the  ties  of  frater- 
nal accord  to  pause  and  reason,  ere  humanity  may 
cease  to  be  humanity  t  Some  have  the  impudence  to 
say  that  reason,  at  present,  produces  nothing !  Reason 
has  made  us  what  we  were  two  years  ago,  and  what  is 
war  making  us  both  North  and  South,  East  and 
West?  Who  cannot  tell  the  tale  of  some  distress, 
and  who  is  not  in  &vor  of  peace  and  proq>erity  7  let- 
ting this  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  prejudice,  but  based  on 
reason's  side  and  the  command  of  God !  As  before 
mentioned,  the  decrease,  in  production  from  the  man- 
umission of  the  Southern  slaves,  would  be  a  most  «(e- 
lidouapiU  to  take,  in  order  to  follow  the  most  moral 
examples  of  the  European  nations,  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture  of  international  affitirs,  would  revo- 
lutionize and  impoverish  all  those  nations,  that  have 
been  fostered  by  our  commerce  and  productions.  The 
picture  of  Mexico,  and  the''Oentral  and  South  Amer- 
ican provinces,  that  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  is 
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one,  ednce  the  emancipation  of  their  negroes,  which 
forbids  the  rest  of  mankind  to  imitate ;  for  what  do 
we  see  in  those  tropical  divisions  but  distress,  misery, 
and  poverty,  with  all  the  concomitant  evils  which  be- 
set the  human  race,  and  progressive  existences  of  colors 
in  anarchy  and  confusion !  Under  the  Spanish  sway, 
the  regions  alluded  to,  had  progressed  rapidly  in  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  in 
the  general  improvements  of  the  roads,  and  the  con- 
centration of  its  population  into  small  villages  and 
cities,  and  also  in  the  mode  of  developing  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country.  Negro  tlavery  and  peone- 
age  wer^,  before  the  Bevolution,  sanctioned  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  though  the  lands  were  held 
by  extensive  grants  brought  partially  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  profits  of  agriculture  were  so  great  and  mu- 
nificent in  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors, 
that  they  produced  the  most  happy  effects  upon  the 
whole  body  politic,  in  distributing  their  wealth  among 
the  mechanics,  artizans,  and  men  of  science,  in  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  roads,  in  erecting  tem- 
ples for  worship,  halls  of  learning  in  law,  medicine, 
and  commerce,  and  in  the  building  of  towns  and 
cities,  which  are  comTnon  centers  in  ih^  diacusmn  of 
liberty  and  tyranny ! 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  powerful  governments  of 
Europe,  and  more  especially  of  its  small  divisions, 
we  feel  pained  to  see  human  misery  and  depravity 
forced  by  preconceived  legislation  upon  people  of  one 
congeneric  origin,  of  the  same  color  and  of  the  same 
natural  abilities.  In  the  conquest  and  re-conquest  of 
the  European  States,  the  feudal  system  has  prevailed 
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ill  the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  nobles; 
though  the  conqueror  clawed  first  all  the  lands,  and 
in  the  next  place,  the  people  as  his  vassals.  Under 
this  system,  the  nobles  farmed  oat  their  lands  to  those 
inferior  in  rank,  until  they  desceaded  to  the  peas- 
antry, who  cultivate  the  soils,  and  in  most  cases,  for- 
merly they  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  estates,  and 
could  not  be  transferred  without  the  transfer  of  the 
soil.  In  return  for  their  labor  they  obtain  a  scant 
allowance  for  themselves,  and  dare  not  manifest  any 
increase  in  prosperity,  fearing  that  they  might  be  in- 
formed on,  and  in  this  event,  they  would  be  forced 
to  yield  any  material  prosperity  which  they  desire  for 
their  own  accommodation.  This  may  be  gleaned 
from  European  works.  Such  is  the  course  of  taxa- 
tion, espionage,  rentage,  and  retaining  vassals  to  la- 
bor, in  Denmark,  England,  Ireland,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Poland,  Turkey,  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Hungary,  Bavaria,  Greece,  Russia  and  Austria, 
with  few  exceptions  in  certain  provinces  and  divi- 
sions, in  Europe;  in  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Africa,  in  Africa ;  and  in  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Peirsia,  India,  Tartary,  China  and  Japan, 
in  Asia ;  ^at,  though  their  system  of  exacting  tribute 
and  forcing  the  peasantry  to  till  the  soil,  may  bear 
the  opposite  name  to  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  yet  human  baseness,  ignorance  and 
vice  are  as  low  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  human  beings 
or  progressive  existences  to  descend !  This  class 
scarcely  know  what  they  will  have  to-morrow  for 
their  subsistence.  This  we  gather  from  works  on  the 
feudal  system  and  population  of  Europe. 
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The  choice  and  the  luxuriee  of  the  land,  though 
raised  by  the  peasantry  themselves,  are  yielded  up  to 
the  proprietors ;  and  the  peasants  dare  not  partake, 
because  they  are  ever  fearful  of  being  informed  on^ 
Such  is  the  servile  disposition  of  the  peasantry  to  gain 
favors  of  their  superiors.  Scarcely  have  they  cloth- 
ing to  hide  their  nudity,  living  in  mere  huts,  without 
the  most  common  comforts  possessed  by  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  of  Cuba  or  Brazil.  Such  is  the  oppres- 
sion of  man  to  his  own  color^  that  he  blushes  not  to  feel 
himself  a  wow  iinctUTed  with  inhumanity  and  wanton 
cruelty  to  man  !  Such  is  the  degradation  of  the  peas- 
antry, both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  that  by 
their  reli^on  they  are  taught  to  marry  very  young, 
and  desire  large  fftmilies,  to  be  reared  in  the  same 
way  as  themselves,  acting  out  the  lowest  desires  of 
animal  instinct.  Like  animals  in  parts  of  Europe  and 
Aria,  they  are  forced  to  perform  the  labors  of  the 
field,  and  that,  too,  with  implements  of  the  most  ordi- 
naiy  nature,  as  first  conceived,  and  in  others,  with 
implements  which  are  no  better  than  sticks  or  forked 
prongs  of  trees.  In  most  of  these  old  countries,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  plow  is  used — the  labor  is  performed 
by  the  common  people  with  the  most  in£srio^  manual 
implements.  Hence,  there  is  no  progress  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  most  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  ftmdamental  eml  in  most  of 
these  countries  is  the  insecurity  of  the  cultivator 
against  exorbitant  exactions.  Such  will  be  ever  the 
case  in  central  Governments,  towards  which  all  Re- 
publics bend. 

The  desire  of  rising  in  the  world ;  the  dread  of 
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fSEdling  in  society ;  the  pride  of  saperior  condition ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  political  power,  which  are 
intended  to  he  so  many  restndnts  on  the  {Principle  of 
increase  in  population,  are  prevented  from  develop- 
ing themselves  hj  the  slavish  submission  which  the 
priests  and  politicians  of  those  countries  have  inters 
woven  with  the  character  of  the  people.  In  China, 
there  is  but  one  power ,  who  rules  the  empire,  and  this 
is  by  the  volition  of  his  will !  The  penpU  are  his 
slaves,  sdiA,  justice  is  vend  over  the  whole  empire;  and 
on  what  side  soever  we  turn,  we  see  that  power 
sought  after !  If  the  rulers  and  politicians  of  Eu- 
rope, of  Asia  and  Africa,  would  condder  carefully 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  that  they  are  beings  of  their  own  color 
and  of  their  own  origins,  and  that  their  efforts  in  favor 
of  each  respective  class  are  Ailly  needed  at  home, 
how  much  good  and  happiness  might  be  distributed 
in  their  own  countries,  and  to  the  firesides  of  those 
who  would  advance  comparatively  and  remarkably 
in  the  scale  of  utility  and  intelligence !  In  America 
we  want  population,  and  we  want  it  of  two  kinds, 
free  and  slave,  the  one  to  take  the  place  of  the  otiher 
in  the  niarch  of  improvements,  and  the  acquisition 
of  territory  to  the  South-west  and  South,  the  natu- 
ral home  of  the  negro. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  and 
the  ruling  characteristics  of  mankind,  Americans  may 
be  justiy  proud,to  contemplate,  and  also  the  individ- 
ual importance  which  each  one  enjoys  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government,  for  no  one  is  superior,  not 
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even  an  official!  For  if  an  official  of  any  rank  what- 
soever deviates  in  any  particular  from  the  oath  of  his 
offi!^e,  wliich  is  based  on  the  Constitution,  he  com- 
mits blasphemy  and  peijnry,  and  rebels  against  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  which  ^ves  tone  and  char- 
acter to  legislation.  Such  an  qfficial  has  no  apology 
to  offer  to  the  insiUted  people  in  breaking  their  organic 
law,  that  is  made  for  the  safety  of  all  against  tyranny 
and  oppression ;  for  the  people  are  ever  ready,  as  oc- 
casions might  require  it,  to  meet,  deliberate,  and  give 
a  new  or  an  amended  organic  law,  suitable  to  the 
interests  and  security  of  all  concerned.  These  prin- 
ciples find  their  seat  in  common  sense,  and  in  a  desire 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  such  do  unto 
us,  in  like  conditions  and  circumstances.  An  official 
is  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  nothing  more.  We 
are  created  free  and  equal  by  the  laws  of  our  nature ; 
and  by  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  white  race  on 
the  continent  of  America,  we,  the  white  race,  feel 
that  our  powers  and  influence  in  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  tjie  human  family  must  not  only  be  felt  at 
home,  in  the  grandeur  of  our  march  towards  reducing 
the  colored  races  to  civilization  and  enlightenment, 
]Q  making  them  useful  in  developing  the  hidden 
bounties  of  nature  in  the  woody  and  swampy  wilds 
of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  of  this  continent; 
but  that  we  must,  by  fostering  liberal  institutions  of 
leamiug,  and  offering  a  home  for  the  oppressed, 
though  not  equcMtyy  where  color  is  of  a  different  hue 
from  the  white  race,  humanize  those  governments, 
whose  sordid  ends  are  to  debase  those  of  the  same  color 
and  originB,as  in  Europe ! 
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Under  the  Constitution,  we  have  passed  through 
many  trials  to  test  the  tempers,  the  concessions,  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  American  people.  We 
were  convulsed  and  threatened  with  civil  war  in 
1794  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  though 
its  duration  was  short.  The  tempers  of  the  people 
were  excited  in  1798  at  the  passing  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  bill.  We  scorned  the  New  Englanders  in 
1814,  when  they  had  the  Hartford  Convention  in 
contemplation,  to  divide  our  country  into  fragments. 
Our  ears  and  hearts  were  pained  by  every  day's  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  in  the  years 
1820, 1821, 1832, 1883, 1850  and  1854.  But  of  late, 
the  years  1860, 1861  and  1862,  have  brought  with 
them  gloom  and  sorrow,  too  deep  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

The  mighty /atnc  which  was  reared  by  the  patriots 
of  a  past  age  is  now  being  rent  in  twain,  like  the 
fair  constitutions  of  our  sister  Republics  to  the 
Southwest !  Surely  they  seceded  from  Spain,  and  de- 
clared to  the  world  their  independence,  between  the 
years  1810  and  1821,  during  which  interval  they  had 
a  severe  and  sanguinary  struggle  for  their  liberties; 
but  alas!  what  are  they?  More  than  forty  years 
have  passed  a\^ay  since  that  period,  and  civil  war 
has,  for  the  most  part,  prevailed,  with  now  and  then 
a  period  of  peace  for  a  few  years ;  though  possessing 
the  richest  and  most  exuberant  soils  and  the  most 
salubrious  climate  upon  their  table  lands  known  to 
man !  Like  these,  we  are  discontent  to  be  prosper- 
ous and  happy,  butin  becoming  jealous  and  envious  of 
each  other  in  the  North  and  South,  East  and  West^ 
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we  are  the  better  able  to  tear  down  the  pillars  of 
State,  day  each  other  like  broteSy  and  then  boast  of 
our  love  for  onr  country  and  ccurUrymenj  instead  of 
ever  having  held  to  the  golden  rule,  ^^Do  unto  thy 
ndgfabor  as  thou  wouldst,  that  thy  neighbor  should 
do  unto  thee,  in  like  circumstances  and  conditions.'' 

Holding  to  this  principle  of  moral  teachings,  we 
should  have  had  no  civil  war,  nor  all  the  evils  which 
are  now  ensuing,  witibi  the  manifold  calamities  and 
death  scenes,  which  blacken  the  American  character  I 
Our  Constitution  is  a  wise  one;  and  in  order  to  live 
fuUy  up  to  its  spirit  and  interpretation,  as  it  w«8 
fimned  by  our  forefathers,  we  should  transport  our* 
sehree  back,  over  the  ocean  of  time  and  of  bloody  since 
its  formation,  to  be  inspired  with  fresh  devotion,  by 
]?eading  the  d^berations  of  the  convention  that 
fi>rmed  it,  and  placing  ourselves  in  the  positions  of 
tkose  fcUherSj  whose  magnanimous  and  generous  con- 
cessions gave  this  ccmstitution  birth,  the  paladium  of 
our  liberties!  We  shall  never  be  at  peace,  till  we  re* 
turn  to  the  €k>lden  Role,  for  blind  &naticism  botii 
Sontii  and  North  must  fall  to  earth,  moldering,  to  re- 
new and  invigorate  a  coming  generaiion^  with  even 
tempera  and  a  proper  spirit  of  concession! 

It  is  said  we  know  a  tree  by  the  fruit  it  produces, 
meaning  its  quality,  and  it  is  so  with  parties  in  Gov- 
ernments. In  devolutions,  it  might  be  wdl  that  one 
party  should  be  denominated  strictiy  Constittdionali 
actiag  under  this  name,  and  contending  for  measures 
to  be  carried  out,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  reads,  and  according  to  the  prior 
usages  and  Judicial  decisions  which  have  been  decided 
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!tt  the  last  resort.  For  one  party  to  aay  that  it  is 
Democratic,  RepublicaQy  Secession,  Abolition,  or 
Union,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  at  this  time,  what  it 
means  by  such  ambiguous  terms,  and  can  gain  no 
clue  to  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  such  a  party^ 
only  as  their  actions  are  made  known,  and  as  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  Constitution^  which  is  a 
whole,  not  part  of  a  machine  for  government.  Con- 
sequently, no  part  of  this  document  can  be  laid  aside, 
without  subverting  the  designs  fpr  which  it  was  ere* 
ated;  aU  of  its  parts  are  active  for  good  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  earth  are 
operative  for  good ;  consequently  we  can  detaract  none, 
without  incurring  the  high^  displeasure  of  their  crea- 
tors, for  each  part  was  made  for  a  beneficent  end. 
Hence,  under  the  guise  of  any  of  these  names  of  par* 
ties,  except  ^  Constitutional,'  men  act  and  pretend  that 
they  act  correctiy.  Neither  a  Secessionist  nw  an 
Abolitionist  is  a  ^  Constitutional  man,'  for  the  fonn^ 
subverts  that  organic  law,  while  tiie  latter  omits  two 
essential  parts  of  the  compact,  as  to  representation  in 
Congress  on  the  apportionment  clause,  and  the  rendi* 
tion  of  persons,  fugitive  from  labor  or  service.  Kthe 
latter  man  should  say  that  he  was  a  ^  Constitutional 
man,'  we  should  know  that  he  was  fialso  in  his  devo- 
tion, and  so  with  the  former,  for  both  are  in  oppoa* 
tion  to  the  organic  order  of  its  creation,  which  com- 
mon sense  imparts  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

Upon  this  principle  c^  reasoning,  and  adhering  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  how  would  a 
secession  candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States' 
Representative  or  Senator  be  met  and  treated  in  any 
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of  the  free  states,  while  he  should^ be  engaiged  in 
stumping  the  district,  vindicating  the  right  of  seees* 
ston  upon  a  constitutional  basis?  or  upoti^any  gronnd 
he  might  think  justifiable?  and  what  wonid  be  the 
eSkot  if  a  whole  district  should  become  thus  disaffi^- 
ed  to  the  Constitution  ?  Would  not  every  vcMlce,firom 
that  of  the  robust  giant-like  man,  to  the  ddicate  rose- 
bud just  blossoming  into  her  teens,  and  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  move  with  one'  common  emotion  to  put 
down  such  a  disorganizer  of  their  peace  and  lodge  him, 
at  such  a  conjuncture  of  times  like  these,  in  some 

•  dungeon  ?  and  place  an  army  in  the  disaffected  dis- 
trict, aarresting  the  leaders  and  lodge  them  for  safe 
keeping?  This^the  people  in  any  Northern  state 
would  say  to  be  just  and  proper  in  self-defence,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  offence  conflicting  with,  and 
breaking  down,  the  Constitution,  the  organic  law 
of  the  land.  In  this  view  of  constitutional  law 
against  a  secessionist,  would  not  an  abolitionist,  seek- 

4tig  the  office  of  United  States' Beprosentative  or  Sen- 
ator, be  equally  as  culpable  as  the  secessionist,  for  the 
acts  of  the  latter  bear  as  much  against  the  constitu- 
tion as  those  of  the  former,  which  we  have  heretofore 
proved,  in  respect  to  his  absolving  himself  from  the 
obligations  as  to  representation  in  Congress  on  three 
fifths  of  the  colored  population  of  the  South,  and  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor?  In  consequence 
of  these  two  parts  having  been  literally  subverted  by 
the  Abolitionists  in  the  choice  of  representatives  in 
Congress,  in  which  subversion  there  is  open  treason 
againrt  the  Constitution,  for  a  part  broken,  breaks 
tiie  who1e»  and  in  consequence  of  such  not  having 
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been  tried  for  treason  and  punished  accordingly,  thie 
present  civil  war  is  inaugurated  upon  us,  for  seces- 
sionism  could  not  have  risen  in  the  first  instance,  nor 
is  there  any  thing  'on  record  to  show  that  seces^on- 
ism  could  or  would  have  arisen  first;  for  abolitionism 
began  back  as  early  as  the  year  1775,  and  even  before 
this  period  of   time   in   Pennsylvania  among  the 
Quakers.    Thus,  in  tracing  the  periods  of  emanci- 
pationism  in  the  Northern  States,  we   are  enabled 
to  trace  the  incipient  stages  of  abolitionism,  which, 
as  history  proves,  antedates  secessionism,  and  would 
destroy  tiie  industrial  pursuits  of  the  South,  which  are 
guaranteed  to  them,  by  those  clauses  in  the  Constitu- 
ti<m.    To  endeavor,  in  any  manner,  to  pass  laws  in 
contravention  of  those  clauses  in  the  Constitution,  is 
sedition  and  treason^  for  it  is  waging  war  against  the 
states  holding .  slaves,  and  becomes  intolerable  as  a 
eapitcd  crimey  in  view  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statte 
will  bear  no  disintegration ;  it  is  a  whole,  not  a  parfr 
of  a  machine  for  government,  upon  the  &ith  and 
pledgee  of  its  adoption,  as  we  then  were  in  the  several 
and  sovereign  states,  with  respect  to  our  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  slavery,  marriages,  wills,  deeds,  and  the 
regulations  of  contracts.    As  well  might  all  be  sub- 
verted as  one,  and  in  this  there  would  be  no  ch4>ice,  as 
to  invading  State  sovereign  rights.    K  it  should  be 
questioned  where  we  stand,  we  will  now  answer,  that 
we  stand  on  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  denominate  ourselves  ^  Constitutional  men,'  with- 
out any  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  designation,  eschewing 
e^ry  ism  whid)  is  not  countenanced  by  the  organic 
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few  of  the  land.  "We  breathe  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  new  fangled  names  in  politics,  for  all  of  them  have 
lodged,  on  their  standard,  obsolete  men,  gone  out  of 
use  in  their  former  positions,  for  their  radical  doctrines y 
and  hope  to  obtain  office  on  the  false  pretence  of  har- 
mg  r^^rmed!  A  Democrat  or  a  Kepublican  may  be 
a  Constitutional  man,  which  depends  on  his  courge 
of  action,  solely  with  reference  to  the  Constitution. 
He  is  known  only  by  his  acts.  At  this  juncture  of 
time,  a  TJnion  man  has  become  a  questionable  character^ 
who  is  only  known  by  the  policy  he  advocates.  If 
he  is  a  Constitutional  Union  man  he  is  all  right,  and 
is  a  good  man ;  but  if  he  is  an  Abolition  Union  man, 
he  is  a  rebel  to  the  Constitution,  acting  in  violation 
of  that  most  sacred  Compact.  Such  a  one  is  known 
by  the  policy  he  advocates,  and  will,  in  an  organized 
community,  bear  close  watching,  lest  he  do  harm.  A 
man  or  a  party  advocating  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  carried  out,  which  recognizes 
neither  Secessionism  nor  Abolitionism  nor  Emanci- 
pationism,  are  good  doers,  and  should  be  sustained 
by  honest  men  under  all  circumstances.  An  admin- 
istration is  not  the  Constitution,  but  it  is  founded  on 
this  compact;  hence  it  is  either  constitutional  in  its 
objects,  or  anarchal  or  tyranical.  This  depends  upon 
its  acts  in  accordance  with. the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Compact.  In  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
the  oath  of  office  admits  of  no  change,  under  any 
circumstances,  from  that  compact,  the  supreme  ]aw 
of  the  land. .  For  every  official,  without  having  an 
un$e  dtseretion  given  him,  is  sworn,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  pix>tect  and  defend  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
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that  palladiiitn  of  our  Ubertiefl,  that  iSy  the  Constito* 
tioD.  « 

When  the  matter  which  compoees  the  present 
Constittition  was  under  diBcnseion  in  the  seyeral 
States  or  Colonies,  and  after  delegates  were  elected 
by  the  States  to  represent  each  in  the  Convention, 
each  delegate  was^  ex-offieio^  bound  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  highest  orgMiic  law  then  over  him, 
which  was,  literally  and  effectually,  the  State  Consti- 
tution or  Compact ;  and  this  was  the  basis  of  his 
action ;  for  he  conld  not  aid  and  abet  in  maldng  a 
compact  in  opposition  to  the  State  compact.  An 
oath  of  office  is  naturally  and  conventionally  made  to 
discharge  the  fuDctions  of  the  office  fidthfully,  aceord* 
ing  to  the  compact,  and  any  deviation  from  it  sub- 
jects the  incnmbent  to  perjury.  The  people,  through 
their  delegates  to  the  ConventioD  formiDg  the  Con- 
stitution, became  bound  to  protect  and  defend  tide 
compact  on  its  adoption.  Henee,  by  descent,  k  is 
the  primordial  law  of  the  land.  It  is  the  basis  <^  tiie 
Gk>vemment,  in  the  same  naanser  a»  the  conatitutioD 
of  the  earth  is  the  baeie  oi  its  government  m  its 
orbit ;  for,  with  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  by  centripital  and  een- 
trifugal  powers  made  natural  to  bodies ;  and  thus  is 
the  general  Government.  For  it  is  by  the  force  of 
gravitation  it  possesses  that  causes  it  typically  to  r^ 
volve  in  its  orbit,  and  by  the  means  of  its  centripieal 
and  centrifugal  forces,  which  are  defined  by  the  tenne 
general  government  and  state  governmentB,that  one 
is  kept  from  absorbing  the  other,  and  consequently, 
serves  as  a  balance  an^inst  the  effect  of  the  other.   If 
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Uie  fonner  was  inactive,  the  States  would  absorb  the 
General  Government,  and  if  the  States  were  inactive, 
the  General  Government  wonld  absorb  them.  There- 
fore in  governments,  as  on  the  earth,  those  two  powers 
or  forces  must  balance  each  other,  or  all  is  lost !  Hence, 
in  the  organization  of  the  constitution  of  the  earth, 
we  see  its  counterpart  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  highest  praise  that  man 
can  pay  to  man !  The  States  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  General  Government  that  the  stars  do  to  the 
constitution  of  the  earth.  The  administrative  power 
of  the  United  States  Gk>vemment  is  embraced  in  an 
executive,  styled  President,  whose  oath  of  office  is, 
^^I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
The  paraphranalia  of  the  Administration  are  em- 
braced in  his  secretaries,  foreign  ministers  or  repre- 
sentatives, custom-house  officers,  postmasters,  attor- 
neys, marshals,  judges  and  military  officers,  being 
mostly  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Administration  is  liable  to  change  every  four  years, 
while  the  Cotistitution  is  perpetuaL  To  which  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States  owe  allegiance  in  this 
case,  that  is,  their  first  allegiance  7  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  creature  of  party,  with  passions  as  near 
wrong  as  right,  and  with  strong  manifestations  to 
depart  from  the  compact,  or  with  frequent  depart- 
ures therefrom,  or  the  Constitution;  which  is  likened 
to  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  that  is  unchangeable 
as  the  designs  of  the  creation  ?     In  this  light  an 
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Amerioan  owes  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  compact 
and  the  laws  made  literally  to  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  that  compact ;  but  to  none  else,  for  these  are  pri- 
mordial and  organic,  when  confirmed  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  land,  who  are  sworn  to  support,  defend, 
and  protect  the  Constitution,  not  Congress,  nor  the 
Administration.  These,  in  law  and  equity,  are  often 
mere  creatures  of  the  most  abject  passions,  indicating 
more  the  animal  than  the  intellectual;  and  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  an  honest  and  faithful  con- 
stitutional man  ?  ever  true  to  the  mark^  but  who  is 
opposed  to  the  Administration,  which,  having  the 
power,  mistrusts  his  want  of  confidence  to  it,  and 
pleads  that  he  should  take  an  oath  to  support,  de- 
fend, and  protect  the  Constitution  and  Administra- 
tion, if  the  Administration^  in  its  revolutionary  ten- 
dency, should  wholly  depart  from  the  Constitution  ? 
Would  he  not  be  naturally  absolved  from  his  oath  in 
part,  because  of  the  latter  having  committed  the  act 
of  perjury  in  not  adhering  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  ?  These  are  grave  and  serious  ques- 
tions, and  should  be  Inet  by  the  philosophy  of  reason 
and  good  common  sense,  which  make  a  man  in  any 
region.  We  expect  to  tread  on  men's  toes  that  tread 
on  the  Constitution,  the  organic  law  of  the  land ;  and 
by  the  Eternal,  this  is  right !  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding! 

Constitutional  liberty  is  the  boast  of  Americans; 
and  the  toleration  in  discussion  and  in  difference  of 
opinions,  where  that  difference  is  constitutional,  is 
the  great  safety-valve  created  in  the  palladium  of 
our  sacred  heritage,  and  Avhen  this  is  curtailed  and 
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pu^down  by  the  force  of  arms  and  imprisonment,  or 
by  threats  to  imprison  ^^Constitutionid  men,"  liberty 
is  gone  and  tyranny  has  b^gun !  Men  may  stand  this 
for  a  time,  bnt  it  works  and  feeds  a  counter-current 
in  the  breast  of  every  Constitutional  man,  insomuch 
that,  when  it  begins  to  flow,  no  embankments  can 
stay  the  universal  destruction  which  it  will  entail. 
This  bias  been  the  history  of  the  world,  f^id  what  has 
be^n,  we  may  reasonably  expect  again,  in  like  con- 
ditions and  circumstances.  One  man  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  physical  force,  but  it  is  the  dectridty^  at 
such  a  time,  that  pervades  mankind  not  in  power, 
and  thinking  ones  in  i>ower,  that  we  all  have  to  fear 
more  than  the  abstract  principles  of  Abolitionism  or 
Secessionism.  Let  men  of  common  sense  survey 
these  principles,  and  be  dictated  to  by  co^istitiitional 
liberty^  which  all  reading  and  thinking  men  should 
know,  understand  and  appreciate.  The  allegiance  of 
an  American  citizei^  consists  of  his  faithfulness  and 
fullness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  or  obligations, 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or  that  of  a  State. 
Hence,  in  the  United  States,  this  duly  or  obligation 
of  a  citizen  is  constitutional,  in  contradistinction  to 
loyal ;  which  term  implies  an  allegiahce  to  a  Govern- 
ment, or  to  a  Constitution,  whose  head  is  styled  king 
or  emperor.  Wherefore  this  term  ^^loyal"  so  much  in 
use  among  centralizing  men  in  the  United  States,  is 
one  which  our  forefa^ers  renounced  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776 ;  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1788,  we  have  sub- 
stitute the  term  "  Constitutional."    When  we  say 
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that  a  man  Ib  a  '^  Constitutional  man/'  we  hare  mid 
all  that  that  inatrnment  demands  of  him,  without 
sabstitntmg  the  foreign  term  ^  loyal,"  which  would 
imply  an  obligation  to  a  perpetuid  creaturej  that  onr 
forefathers  created  in  the  Constitation,  without  the 
ability  of  doing  wrcmfft  This  term  is  a  reproach  to 
the  term  ''(institutional/'  and  shows,  in  tiiose  mak- 
ing use  of  it,  a  disposition  to  ape  foreign  gorem- 
ments  and  constitutions  in  preference  to  our  own, 
created  and  ordained  by  the  patriots  of  a  past  age. 
Allegiance  is  a  term  applied  to  a  constitution  as 
ours,  or  to  a  government  inaugurated  to  be  perpet- 
ual, and  ruled  by  a  king  or  emperor.  Hence,  the 
term  "  loyal"  is  a  term  applied  to  a  sul^ect  of  this  lat- 
ter form  of  government,  and  expresses  his  duty  to  a 
perpetual  head,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  presi- 
dent, according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  who  can  do  torongy  and  is  like  all  other  officials j 
subject  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  office,  on 
his  violating  the  oath  of  his  official  station.  There- 
fore, to  say  that  an  American  is  ^  loyal,"  is  to  say 
that  he  is  a  subject j  and  acknoioledges  a  king  or  emperor; 
but  when  we  say  that  he  is  "  Constituticmal,"  we  have 
said  all  in  commendation  of  him  that  the  Constitu- 
tion admits  of,  and  further  than  this,  is  sedition  and 
treason  to  that  sacred  instrument,  by  creating  and 
giving  a  title  to  the  executive  by  impHcatUmy  which 
is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution — see  section 
9,  clause  7.  article  1 .  This  cures  the  use  of  the  term 
*•  loyal "  in  the  United  States,  for  which  expresuon, 
as  applied  to  our  institutions,  we  feel  a  loathing  dis- 
gust. "Constitutional  "is  the  term.  Wherefore,  from 
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the  foregoing}  we  discover  that  our  allegiance  is  an 
eqtiai  obligation  to  the  Constitution,  not  to  an  official, 
resting  on  all  American  citizens.  If  an  Administra- 
tion severs  its  allegiance  from  the  Constitution,  or 
from  its  letter  and  spirit,  the  people  become  natu- 
rally and  constitutionally  absolved  from  its  support, 
for  our  first  allegiance  is  to  the  organic  law,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  the  Administration,  only  inaamuch  as  it 
£Edthfully  and  fully  discharges  its  functions  according 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  other- 
wise the  people  would  plot  with  the  Administration 
to  subvert  and  overthrow  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  which  would  sink  us  all  again  in  chaos,  as  we 
were  before  its  formation.  In  this  instrument  we  see 
the  power  of  the  people  to  create  official  servants — 
hirelings — ^to  do  a  deputized  act,  according  to  its  let- 
ter and  spirit,  which  they  would  find  impossible  to 
discharge,  from  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  incon- 
venience it  would  subject  the  masses  to.  Hence,  for 
officials  to  assume  to  do  more  than  discharge  the  oath 
of  their  official  stations,  would  imply  fools  or  knaves. 
This  every  "  Constitutional  man  "  knows  to  be  no 
more  nor  less  than  the  truth. 

Daniel  Webster,  while  in  Congress,  and  at  a  period 
when  free  discussion  of  the  acts  of  the  Administration 
was  sought  to  be  restrained,  offered  the  following,  in 
defense  of  the  fi*eedom  of  speech : 

^*  Important  as  I  deem  it  to  discuss,  on  all  proper 
occasions,  the  policy  of  the  measures  at  present  pur- 
sued, it  is  still  more  important  to  maintain  the  right 
of  such  discussion  in  its  full  and  just  extent  Senti- 
ments lately  sprung  up,  and  now  growing  popular, 
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render  it  necessary  to  be  explicit  on.this  point  It  is 
the  ancient  and  constitutional  right  of  this  people 
to  canvass  public  measures  and  the  merits  of  public 
men.  It  is  a  home-bred  right,  a  fireside  privil^^. 
It  has  been  enjoyed  in  every  house,  cottage  and  cabin 
in  the  nation.  It  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  controversy. 
It  is  as  undoubted  as  the  right  of  breathing  the  air, 
and  walking  the  earth.  Belonging  to  private  life  as 
a  right,  it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty ;  and  it  is 
the  last  duty  of  those  whose  representative  I  am  shall 
find  me  to  abandon.  This  high  constitutional  privi- 
lege I  shall  defend  and  exercise  within  this  House, 
and  in  all  places — ^in  time  of  war,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  at  all  times.  Living,  I  will  assert  it ;  dying,  I 
will  assert  it ;  and  should  I  leave  no  other  legacy  to 
my  children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  leave  them 
the  inheritance  of  free  principles,  and  the  example 
of  a  manly,  independent,  and  constitutional  defence 
of  them." 

The  sentiments  herein  expressed  by  the  Hon.  late 
Daniel  Webster  should  have  a  cordial  fellowship  with 
every  American,  and  will  have  with  those  who  adhere 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  for  less 
would  be  unmanly  and  unconstitutional.  Hence,  we 
may  know  the  party  by  the  effects  which  they  produce, 
as  a  tree  by  its  fruit. 

At  the  present  juncture  of  our  national  troubles, 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States  are  very 
careful  in  their  expressions,  and  seem  to  feel  to  take 
no  part  further  than  their  duties  as  Constitutional 
men,may  require  of  them.  They  are  fer  from  being 
Abolitionists  or  Emancipationists;  for  the  bitter  fruit 
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of  Bach  doctrines  the  intelligent  ones  are  conversant 
with,  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  Sonth 
America,  where  the  representatives  of  these  incen- 
diary elements  in  society  have  produced  the  most 
desolating  and  devastating  consequences.  With 
reference  to  this  matter,  an  article  from  Archbishop 
Hughes'  organ  is  as  follows : 

[From  the  Metropolitan  Becord— Archbithop  Hughes'  Organ.] 

THE  PRBSIDENTa  FROGL AM ATION  ^  AN  EMANCIPATION 

CRUSADE  TO  BE  INAU.GURATBD. 

^In  another  part  of  this  week'a  Becord  will  be  found 
what  we  think  our  readers  will  regard  as  a  startling 
and  extraordinary  pronundamento  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  say  that  it  is  both  startling 
and  extraordinary,  and  a  perusal  of  the  document 
itself  will  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  ot 
our  opinion  in  regard  to  its  character. 

This  production  commences  with  the  statement 
that  ^^  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  hereafter,  as  here- 
tofore, for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  con- 
stitutional relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  people  thereof  in  which  States  that  relation  may 
be,  or  is,  suspended  and  disturbed.'  This  is  a  sound 
principle,  and  no  patriot  can  take  exception  to  its 
enforcement  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 
But  it  should  not4te  forgotten  that  the  South  is  not 
the  only  portion  of  the  country  by  which  that  Con- 
stitution has  been  violated  and  set  at  defiance,  for  its 
most  cherished  guarantees  have  been  regarded  as  so 
much  waste  paper  in  many  of  the  loyal  States,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  Union  could  not  be  called  in  question. 
We  do  not  care  for  pursuing  this  painful  feature  in 
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onr  eivil  war  any  further.  We  only  call  attention  to 
it  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  remarkable  production  of 
the  Pi'esidential  pen. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  proclamation  states 
^^  that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  aD 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  any  desig- 
nated part  <^  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
thenceforward  and  forever  free.''  Ab  we  publish  the 
document  in  full,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  fur- 
ther quotations  therefrom,  particularly  as  the  extract 
we  have  made  may  be  said  to^ contain  the  pith  and 
substance  of  the  whole  afiBair. 

Never,  since  the  nation  started  into  existence,  has 
it  been  called  upon  to  give  its  attention  to  a  matter 
of  such  great  moment  and  importance  as  that  pre- 
sented in  Presid^it  Lincoln's  last  state  paper.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  its  publication  should  have 
produced  such  a  profound  sensation  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  that  its  probable  effects  upon  the  future  of 
the  Bepublic  should  be  canvassed  and  discussed  with 
such  intense  anxiety.  It  is  so  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  conservative  views  hitherto  expressed  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  that  it  has  fallen  upon  the  public 
ear  with  stunning  effect.  While  it  has  delighted  the 
radical  portions  of  the  North,  it  has  produced  a  feel- 
ing of  dismay  and  bewilderment  among  the  conserva- 
tive and  patriotic  masses. 

Should  the  policy  foreshadowed  in  this  document 
be  carried  out,  at  the  time  specified  therein,  we  may 
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reasonably  expect  the  enactment  of  a  tragedy  on 
American  soil,  compared  with  which  the  bloody  hor« 
rors  of  the  St.  Domingo  massacre  were  mere  child's 
play.  The  slare  popnlation  of  all  the  Southern  States 
is,  we  believe,  according  to  the  last  census,  about  four 
millions,  while  of  the  States  in  rebellion  the  slave 
population  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  li^ow, 
in  the  event  alluded  to— that  is,  the  continuance  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  in  its  present  attitude,  and 
its  subjugation  by  the  Union  army — all  these  will  be 
emancipated.  We  will  sui^;K>se  such  a  condition  to 
be  realized,  what  is  to  become  of  the  millions  thus 
suddenly  manumitted  f  Where  are  they  to  go  ?  Are 
they  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  forfeited  estates 
of  thdr  former  owneny  and  .if  so,  how  is  the  process 
of  the  division  of  property  to  be  carried  out  ? 

Let  us  again  ask,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  mil« 
Kons  of  whites  who  dther  owned  or  were  dependent 
npon  slave  property  for  the  means  of  subsistence ! 
These  are  problen^  which  we  think  will  be  rather 
difficult  of  solution  by  our  greatest  statesmen — that 
is,  if  the  race  of  American  statesmen  has  not  already 
run  out.  If  we  pursue  this  matter  still  further,  we 
shall  tind  ourselves  involved  in  greater  and  more  seri- 
ous difficulties  at  every  step.  Let  us  give  it  the  seri- 
ous  connderation  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  influ- 
ence on  the  fotur|  condition  of  the  Kepublic  by  its 
terrific  importance. 

The  proclamation  is  only  to  be  carried  into  effect 
in  the  event  of  the  disloyal  States  persisting  in  their 
present  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  Gh>vernmenl 
after  the  first  of  January  next.    It  will  hardly  be  sup- 
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liosed  by  any  satie  mind  that  a  belligerant  and  deter- 
mined enemy  will  not  be  rendered  still  more  fiercely 
in  earnest  by  the  inauguration  of  a  war  policy  that 
threatens  the  destruction  of  every  thing  that  is  of 
vahie  to  them  on  this  earth — ^for,  if  cia*ried  into  suc- 
cessful operation,  such  a  policy  can  only  result  in  the 
disruption  of  the  whole  social  system  of  the  South, 
involving  its  inhabitants,  both  white  and  black,  both 
bond  and  free,  in  general  anarchy  and  ruin.  Are  we 
prepared  for  such  a  fearful  calamity? 

Do  we  understand  what  a  servile  war  means  ?  Can 
we  picture  to  ourselves,  without  shuddering  at  the 
dread  spectacle,  the  scenes  of  savage  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, of  carnage  and  rapine— scenes  of  which 
the  horrors  of  the  battle  field  can  furnish  no  adequate 
conception  ?  The  conflict  of  man  with  man  is  a  strug- 
gle between  equals,  but  a  war,  in  which  women  and 
children  and  old  age  become  the  victims,  is  savage 
and  barbarous  to  the  last  degree.  Surely,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  desire  to  precipi- 
tate such  a  calamity  upon  the  country ;  surely,  he 
does  not  mean  to  revive  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  all  the  horrors  of  a  negro  insurrection.  If 
this  last  dire  extremity  should  happen,  then  we  may 
never  more  expect  to  see  the  Union  as  it  has  been. 
Then  more  than  one  third  of  the  land  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  desert,  and  the  worl4  will  stand  aghast 
at  the  crimes  and  outrages  committed  in  the  name  of 
liberty. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  remarkable  contrast  be- 
tween the  President's  Inaugural  Address,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1861,  and  his  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of 
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September^  1862?    Judged  by  the  first  announce- 
ment, can  the  second  .be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
unconstitutional  ?    The  President  says,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1861,  that  he  has  no  lawful  right  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  while  on 
the  22d  day  of  Septetnber,  1862,  he  announces  his 
determination  to  declare  the  slaves  of  all  States,  which 
may  be  in  rebellion  in  1868;  forever  free.   This  is  total 
and  unconditional  emancipation,  without  previous 
preparation— emancipation  of  nearly  four  millions  of 
human  beings,  who  are  totally  unfit  for  the  new  posi- 
tion in  which  they  will  thus  be  placed.    If  we  may 
judge  from  the  indications  already  given  in  some  paits 
of  the  North,  is  it  likely  that  our  people  will  tolerate 
the  influx  of  negroes*  which  will  set  in  upon  us  in 
the  event  of  this  proclamation  being  carried  into 
practical  operation  ?    In  the  President's  own  State, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  prohibited,  by  special  en- 
actment, all  negroes  from  entering  within  tiie  limits 
of  the  State,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  North  the 
working  classes  have  manifested  the  most  determined 
opposition  to  negro  immigration  from  the  South. 

We  have  already  had  riots  in  several  cities  between 
the  whites  and  blacks,  and  the  President  has  himself 
admitted,  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  some  weeks 
ago  with  the  members  of  a  colored  deputation,  "the 
white  race  suflfers  from  the  presence  of  the  negroes 
among  them,  and  that  this  afibrds  a  reason  why  we 
should  be  separated."  The  separation  of  which  he 
speaks  is  that  which  would  be  effected  by  coloniza- 
tion, an  undertaking  that,  we  think,  will  be  admitted 
by  every  candid  and  impartial  mind  as  utterly  imprac- 
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ticable.  We  have  shown  once  before  that  the  free 
negroes  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  thk  system  of 
colonization,  if  the  fact  that  only  twelve  thousand  of 
them  have  emigrated  in  forty-two  years  to  the  black 
republic  of  Liberia  be  taken  as  evidence.  If  they  are, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  lend  their  co-operation  to  this 
scheme  of  colonization,  shall  we  force  them  into  it 
against  their  free  will  ?  Why,  this  of  itseli^  would 
be  deducing  them  to  slavery;  for  if  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in  this  r^pect, 
they  certainly  can  not  be  called  free*     *     *     *     * 

But,  let  me  ask,  is  it  not  time  to  abandon  these  im- 
practicable theories — ^these  "inoperative'*  measures  ? 
They  have  already  cost  the  country  over  two  hundred 
thousand  lives  and  nearly  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars ;  they  have  aroused  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and 
enxnity  between  the  two  sections  that  may  never  be 
allayed;  they  have  plunged  the  country  into  all  the 
korrors  of  intem^ecine  strife;  they  have  driven  over 
a  million  of  men  from  the  peaceful  paths  of  industiy 
to  follow  the  trade  of  war;  they  have  desolated 
thousands  of  once  happy  homes,  and  recruited  the 
army  of  the  poor  from  the  fEimilies  of  our  dead  and 
disabled  volunteers.  But  we  shudder  at  the  terrible 
consequences  which  have  already  resulted  from  this 
AboUtion  policy,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  convert 
our  once  happy  land  into  a  vast  Golgotha.'' 

As  bearing  on  the  President's  Proclamation  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States^  in  a 
certain  event,  and  in  pertinence  of  expressions  to  the 
Archbishop's  organ,  we  quote  the  comments  of  the 
Lonteville  Journal^  the  Louisville  Daily  Democrat, 
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the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  as  seen  in,  and 
quoted  by  the  Louisville  Journal,  the  Boston  Post, 
and  Judge  Gaton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Dlinois. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  PROCLAMATION. 

^^On  first  reading  this  proclamation,  we  supposed 
that  it  referred  to  the  6th  section  of  the  confiscation 
act,  and  proclaimed  what  the  President  understood  t© 
be  the  legal  effect  of  his  previous  proclama^n 
founded  on  that  section.  This  in  all  conscience  would 
have  been  bad  enough.  On  reading  the  proclamatibn 
a  second  time,  however,  we  perceived  that  it  makes 
no  reference  to  the  6th  section  of  the  confiscation 
act ;  and,  on  examining  this  section  itself,  we  per- 
ceived that  its  subjedt-matter  is  different  from  that  of 
the  proclamation,  the  former  relating^  to  all  the  prop- 
erly of  rebels  in  any  State,  while  the  latter  relates 
expressly  and  exclusively  to  all  the  slaves  of  the  States 
in  rebellion.  It  thus  appears  that  the  proclanlation 
is  not  and  does  not  assume  to  be  founded  on  the  con- 
fiscation law  or  any  other  law.  It  is  evidently  an 
arbitrary  act  of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Union.  In  short,  it  is 
a  naked  stroke  of  military  necessity ! 

We  shall  not  stop  now  to  discuss  the  character  and 
tendency  of  this  measure.  'Both  are  manifest.  The 
one  is  as  unwarrantable  as  the  other  is  mischievous. 
The  measure  is  wholly  unauthorized  and  wholly  per- 
nicious. Though  it  cannot  be  executed  in  fact,  and 
though  its  execution  will  never  be  seriously  attempt- 
ed, its  moral  influence  will  be  decided  and  purely 
hurtful.    So  far  as  its  own  purpose  is  concerned,  it  is 
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h  mere  inrfwm  fulmen,  but  it  wiU  prove  only  too  ef- 
foctaal  for  the  purposes  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  gigan- 
tic usurpation,  unrelieved  by  the  promise  of  a  solita- 
ry advantage  however  n[iinute  and  feint^  but,  on  the 
contrary,  aggravated  by  the  menace  of  great  and  un- 
tnixed  evil. 

Kentucky  cannot  and  will  not  acquiesce  in  this 
measure.  Ifever !  As  little  will  she  allow  it  to  chill 
heft  devotion  to  the  cause  thus  cruelly  imperilled 
anew.  The  government  our  &thers  framed  is  one 
thing,  and  a  thing  above  price;  Abraham  Lincoln^ 
the  temporary  occupant  of  the  executive  chair,  is 
another  thing,  and  a  thing  of  comparative  littie  worth. 
The  one  is  an  individual,  the  sands  of  whose  offidal 
existence  are  running  fast,  and  who,  when  his  official 
existence  shall  end,  will  be  no  more  or  less  than  any 
other  individual.  The  other  is  a  grand  political  struc- 
ture, in  which  is  contained  the  treasures  and  the  en- 
•ergies  of  civilization,  and  upon  whose  lofty  and 
^lining  dome,  seen  from  the  shores  of  all  climes,  cen- 
ter tiie  eager  hopes  of  mimkind.  What  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  President  does  or  £Etils  to  do  may  exalt  or 
lower  our  estimate  of  himself  but  not  of  the  great 
and  beneficent  government  of  whidb.  he  is  but  the 
temporary  servant.  The  temple  is  not  the  less  sacred 
and  precious  because  the  priest  lays  an  unlawfal  sac- 
'rifice  upon  the  altar.  The  loyally  of  Kentucky  is  not 
to  be  shaken  by  any  mad  act  of  the  President  If 
necessary,  she  will  resist  the  act,  and  aid  in  holding 
the  actor  to  a  just  and  lawful  accountability,  but  she 
will  never  lift  her  own  hand  against  the  glorious  fab- 
ric becaiase  he  has  blindly  or  criminally  smitten  it. 
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She  cannot  be  so  false  to  herself  as  this.    She  is  inca- 
pable of  such  guilt  and  folly. 

The  President  has  fixed  the  lirst  of  next  January 
as  the  time  for  his  proclamation  to  go  into  efiect  Be- 
fore that  time,  the.North  will  be  called  upon  to  elect 
members  of  .Congress,  and  the  new  Congress  will 
assemble.  We  believe  that  the  proclamation  will 
strike  the  loyal  people  of  the  Korth  in  general  with 
amazement  and  abhorrence.  We  know  it.  We  ap- 
peal to  them  to  manifest  their  righteous  detestation 
by  returning  to  Congress  none  but  the  avowed  and 
zealous  adversaries  of  this  measure.  Let  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  proclamation  be  made  the  overshadowing 
knie,  and  let  the  voice  of  the  people  at  the  polls,  fol- 
lowed by  the  voice  of  thdr  repreee&tatives  in  Con- 
gress, be  heard  in  such  tones  of  remonstrance  and  o^ 
condemnation  that  the  President,  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  his  tremendous  error,  shall  not  hesitate  to  with- 
draw this  measure.  The  vital  interests  of  the  countary 
demand  that  the  proclamation  shall  be  revoked,  the 
socmer  the  better;  and,  until  it  is  revoked,  every  loyal 
man  diould  unite  in  vigorously  working  for  its  revo- 
cation. If  the  Preddent  by  any  means  is  pressed 
away  from  the  constitution  and  his  own  pledges,  he 
must  be  pressed  Imck  again  and  held  there  b^  the 
strong  arm  of  the  people. 

The  game  of  pressure  is  one  that  two  can  play  at, 
and  it  is  bo  slight  reproach  to  the  conservative  men  e( 
the  comitry  that  heretofore  tiiey  have  not  trioen  tfeeir 
fiiir  share  in  ^h  game  ae  play^  at  the  national  capi- 
tal.   The  radieals  Imve  been  allowed  to  have  the  game 
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too  much  to  themselves.    "We  hope  this  reproach  wiH 
now  be  wiped  away/' 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  GIVES  WAY  TO  THE  PRESSURE. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  shown  fre- 
quently a  determination  to  resist  the  radicalism  of 
his  party,  although  his  efforts  to  resist  appeared,  in 
the  progress  of  events,  to  be  giving  way.  The  pro- 
clamation of  yesterday  morning  shows  that  the  Abo- 
litionists have  pressed  him  into  their  service;  not 
entirely,  but  virtually.  The  long  solicited  proclama- 
tion has  come.  It  is  virtually  what  the  radicals  de- 
sire. Although  they  still  can  find  feult  with  it,  they 
will  accept  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress.  Those 
who  desire  the  Union  as  it  was  and  the  Constitution 
as  it  is,  can  now  expect  little  aid  from  the  President. 

He  has  proclaimed  in  bad  but  intelligible  English, 
that  the  slaves  in  any  State,  or  part  of  a  State,  in  re- 
bellion on  the  first  of  January,  1868,  are  to  be  free. 
The  army  and  navy  are  to  recognize  them  as  free. 
He  does  not  say  that  the  military  power  shall  enforce 
their  proclaimed  right  to  freedom;  but  they  shall  not 
repress  any  efforts  the  slaves  make  to  be  free.  Here 
the  President  is  not  as  explicit  as  the  Abolitionists 
would  desire.  The  army  and  navy  are  not  required 
to  aid  the  slaves  to  obtain  practical  freedom,  but  they 
are  forbidden  to  put  down  an  insurrection  among 
slaves  if  one  should  be  started.  The  right  to  freedom 
ife,  however,  recognized;  the  next  step  is  a  natural 
one,  and  will  follow  if  the  initiative  is  taken. 

On  what  shadow  of  authority  can  the  President 
rest  this  proclamation?  Will  military  necessity  cover 
an  act  of  this  sort?  If  it  will,  then  may  not  State 
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organizations  be  abolished,  and  State  lines  obliterated, 
by  a  military  proclamation  ?  May  not  political  rights 
be  conferred  on  slaves  by  proclamation  in  all  the 
States,  free  as  well  as  slave?  May  not  Indiana  and 
Illinois  be  compelled  to  allow  negroes  to  make  their 
homes  in  those  States?  May  not  a.11  provisions  of 
State  constitutions  be  overridden  by  a  simple  procla- 
mation of  the  President  ?  Slaves  cannot  be  set  free 
in  this  State  unless  they  are  removed  from  our  limits ; 
that  is  a  constitutional  provision — can  it  be  overrid- 
den by  a  proclamation  ?  If  a  State  cannot  nullify  a 
plain  right  of  the  Federal  Government,  where  does 
the  Federal  Government  get  the  power  to  nullify  the 
right  of  a  State  ?  In  our  opinion,  the  President  has 
as  much  right  to  abolish  the  institution  of  marriage, 
or  the  laws  of  a  State  regulating  the  relation  of  pa- 
rent and  child,  as  to  nullify  the  right  of  a  State  to 
regulate  th6  relations  of  the  white  and  black  races. 
This  attempt  to  execute  laws,  by  trampling  laws 
equally  valid  under  foot,  is  absurd.  By  all  true  in- 
terpretations of  military  necessity,  the  power  dies 
with  the  necessity— it  has  no  perm^ent  vitality. 

It  may  be  said  that  individuals  who  are  striving  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution  and  the  Government 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  their  Constitutional 
rights  are  disregarded.  "We  grant  the  abstract  just- 
ice of  that,  but  let  us  see  how  this  operates,  if  it  could 
be  carried  into  effect  It  is  not  individuals  that  are 
to  be  affected,  but  States  and  parts  of  States.  So  no 
matter  what  an  individual  may  bo  disposed  to  do,  if 
he  live  in  an  infected  district  he  suffers  the  penalty. 
He  is  compensated  if  he  proves  his  loyalty,  the  Presi- 
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daat  Bsyi;  but  how  is  he  to  fiilfiU  his  pronuMi 
Where  is  he  to  get  themeansand  appropriate  them? 
Congress  hasxaadenoappr^riatiou  adequate  to  such 
a  purpose ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
9wAk  an  appropriation  will  never  be  made.  It  is  a 
proiniae  that  the  President  has  no  pow^  to  fulfill; 
and  we  may  go  a  ^p  further,  and  say  there  is  no 
power  in  the  Government  to  fulfill  such  a  promise^ 
fixr  it  has  not  the  meaxis.  It  will  require  aU  the  funds 
Hm  Government  can  raise  to  put  down  the  rebel 
armies ;  at  least  all  that  a  people  will  be  willing  to 
famish.  WHO,  the  loyal  States  shoulder  the  additi<mal 
burden  of  compensating  the  owner  for  his  slaves,  and 
then  colonizing  them  in  addition  7 

But  none  are  to  be  compensated  until  they  prove 
their  loyalty,  and  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  How  is  a 
man  to  give  any  demonstration  of  his  loyalty,  where 
loyalty  is  not  protected?  Cannot  the  President  re- 
flect that  if  there  are  no  manifestations  of  loyally  in 
the  seceded  States,  it  is  the  &ult  or  misfortune  of  the 
Government  itself?  The  Government  has  not  been 
able  to  protect  the  loyal  sentiment  in  the  seceded 
States.  Individuals  there  are  under  a  rigid,  dei^otic, 
de  facto  Government;  they  are  forced  to  a  silent  ac- 
quiescence at  least;  and  often  forced  into  the  rebel 
army.  In  vain  have  they  looked  to  the  Government 
to  protect  them.  Thousands  have  waited  and  waited, 
and  given  it  up  in  despair ;  although  far  better  Union 
men  than  the  Abolition  cohorts  who  Jiave  demanded 
this  proclamation.  In  the  name  of  Eternal  Justice, 
what  right  has  a  Government  to  inflict  penalties  for 
disloyalty,  produced  by  the  impotence  of  the  Govern- 
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ttia  catiaen  agdinat  Ae  datpotism  of  the  rebeffioo,Md 
glre  htm  a  dianee  to  be  loyat;  aad  then  ponifh  him, 
if  he  renmiBS  cBdojal^  by  Constitiitioittl  tpensllMa^ 
ootby  aarbitravy  pfoelamatioiis  against  la^9  and  ee&- 
stitations.  When  the  QoverMMnt  is  able  to  4o  Hmy 
tiie  rebdUoa  ie  over,  and  the  miHtarj  neeeinty,  the 
only  plea  6)t  this  ezerase  of  luiwafra&table  powei^ 
eeases.  80  iSuBA  there  oai^  be  lationally  aa  plaoe 
fi>r  it 

It  win  be  seen  that  Eentaoky ,  Maryland,  and  Mia^ 
flonri,  and  Western  Virgii^,  do  not  oome  ander  this 
proclamation ;  that  part  of  it  which  ia  entirely  with-' 
out  law ;  bat  by  an  article  of  T^ar  the  tnilitary  forces 
are  not  to  be  used  to  retom  slaves  escaping  from  their 
owners.  We  have  no  objection  to  that;  and  we  pre- 
sume they  are  not  to  be  used  to  entice  slaves  from 
their  owners,  or  to  conceal  them  in  their  camps.  Let 
the  latter  be  observed,  and  it  is  all  we  ask.  There  is 
no  military  necessity  to  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  the  civil  law  in  this  State,  unless  the  law  is  broken 
by  the  military  themselves. 

As  we  have  said,  the  active,  conscious  rebel  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  his  Constitutional  rights  are  not 
secured;  if  he  loses,  it  is  his  chosen  condition.  He 
is  an  enemy  of  the  Gk)vemment,  and  if  he  be  a  man 
he  will  ask  no  rights  under  a  Constitution  he  tries  to 
overthrow.  We  speak  for  a  Constitution  we  sup- 
port, and  for  loyal  men,  and  those  who  have  been 
loyal,  and  would  be,  if  the  Qovemment  were  able  to 
perform  its  part  of  the  bargain  in  giving  them  pro- 
tection. 
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And  what  are  ycm  gmng  to  do  about  it?  Give  up 
the  Union  and  join  the  rebellion,  because  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  issued  a  mischievous)  pestilent  proclama- 
tion ?  I£  Mr.  Lincoln  were  the  TJniony  we  should 
giye  it  up ;  and  then  we  should  ask  no  jbvors  and  no 
justice  fix>m  that  source ;  but  this  Union  belongs  to 
thirty  millions  of  people,  not  to  the  Prerident  They 
will  control  its  destiny,  not  any  President  If  or  will 
his  conduct  alter  our  determination  to  fight  forever 
for  the  union  of  these  States.  Dissolve  the  Union, 
and  then — what?  Do  you  escape  emancipation? 
Would  not  war  come  ?  And  would  it  not  then  be  a 
crusade  against  slavery  ?  " 

The  following  able  fmd  logical  article  we  take  from 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Post. 
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SOUND  VIEWS  OF  THX  00N8TITUTION--A  DAKQEROITS 
DOCTBIKR, 

'^  We  have  more  than  once  had  otocanon  to  refer  to 
the  extraordmary  claimB  of  power  put  forth  in  be- 
half of  the  Government  since  this  war  commenced, 
by  those  who  have  urged  the  adoption  of  radical 
measures.  A  great  many  measures  have  been  pro- 
I)08ed,  and  some  have  beeh  adopted,  for  which  no 
warrant  has  been  found,  or  even  claimed,  under  the 
Constitution.  Yet,  whenever  we  have  objected  to 
such  measures,  the  uniform  answer  has  been  that  the 
Constitution  was  not  the  source  of  authority  in  such 
cases,  but  that,  the  country  being  in  a  state  of  war, 
the  President  could  do  whatsoever  he  pleased,  or 
whatsoever  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  enemy, 
under  an  unlimited  and  illimitable  war  powety  derived 
from  no  written  instrument,  or  well-defined  and  re- 
cognized regulations,  but  solely  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  somewhat  pained  and 
disappointed  to  find  the  President  adopting  this  sin- 
gular mode  of  reasoning.  In  his  recent  conversation 
with  the  Chicago  clergymen,  while  arguing  strenu- 
ously against  the  policy  which  they  recommended, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said :  ^  Understand,  I  raise  no 
objection  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds; 
for,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
in  time  of  war,  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  take  any 
measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy.'  Here 
this  war  power  is  recognized  in  its  broadest  sense.  It 
has  no  boundary  save  the  judgment  and  will  of  the 
Commander-in-chief.     Any  measure  which,  in  hie 
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judgment,  will  beet  ^subdue  the  eoemy/  bMomes 
lawful  and  proper.  Such  Ib  the  claim  of  the  Prea- 
dent,  and  such  was  the^claimsof  radicals  in  Oongvees 
when  thdr  measures  were  under  consideration. 

We  contend  that  the  daim  is  not  a  valid  one,  and 
that  the  doctrine  on  which  it  rests  is  subversive  of 
all  Qovemment.  Our  Gk)vemment  is  dealing  with  a 
rebellion.  It  is  seeking  to  force  the  Constitution  and 
lawBof  the  United  States  against  the  armed  resist- 
ance of  men  who  claim  to  have  thrown  off  their  alle- 
gbnce  to  it.  Two  ways,  and  only  two  ways,  of 
accomplidbing  our  puri>ose,  present  themselves.  Either 
we  must  r^ard  these  rebels  as  still  in  the  Union,  in 
fact  as  well  as  by  right,  and  be  governed  wholly  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  country  in  dealing 
with  them ;  or,  adopting  the  theory  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner, we  must  regard  the  rebellion  for  the  present  as 
a  success — ^the  seceded  States  as  constituting  a  power 
— ^and  proceed  to  make  war  against  them  as  we  would 
against  any  foreign  power  or  country  which  we  pro- 
posed to  annex  or  reannex  to  our  own.  In  the  latter 
case  we  might  not  find  in  the  Constitution  or  in 
existing  laws  the  rules  by  which  our  army  and  navy 
would  have  to  be  governed ;  but  we  certrinly  should 
not  find  ourselves  launched  upon  this  open  sea  to 
which  the  President  introduces  us,  with  no  law  but 
his  judgment  and  no  restraint  but  his  will.  The  laws 
of  nations,  applicable  to  war,  are  as  dearly  defined, 
on  most  points,  as  our  municipal  laws.  They  set 
forth  the  rights  of  belligerents  with  distinctness,  and 
clfdm  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong  with  as 
much  care  and  as  much  regard  for  public  justice  as 
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are  exkibited  ID  local' goveramenta.  The  PresiddRt, 
aa  Commander-in-chief,  has  no  more  right  to  butcher 
pmoners  thaa,  as  Chief  Magistrate^  he  has  to  butcher 
citisene  without  trial.  He  must  be  governed,  not 
solely  hy  his  own  judgment  and  pasaions,  but  by  the 
well-establifihed  laws  of  nations^  applicable  to  the 
ciroumstaneea  in  which  he  is  plaoed.  He  must  re- 
spect  jmvate  rights  jk>  &r  as  he  can  do  so  consistently 
with  hia  owp  safety,  and  trample  upop  no  institution 
whose  existence  does  not  directly  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  hia  Government.  Hci  can  de« 
dare  martial  law  where  he  has  the  power  to  enforce 
it;  but  he  makes  a  sad  mistake  when  be  declares 
that  even  martial  law  is  no  law  at  all,  but  the  will  of 
a  commanding  general 

There  are  i(^  in  all  communities  who  believe  that 
tJaie, triumphs  of  laws  always  bear  a  strict  relation  to 
Ae  severity  of  their  penalties.  They  would  punish 
the  smallest  crimes  with  death  or  imprisonment  for 
life.  They  would  resort  to  the  most  revolting  tor- 
tares  as  a  means  of  terrifying  such  as  were  disposed 
to  transgress  wholesome  regulations.  Let  us  suppoae 
the  Prerident  to  become  a  conv^  to  this  theory  of 
government  What  bettw  could  he  do  than  issue  a 
proclamation  declariiig  that  hereafter  when  our  army 
entered  a  rebel  city  the  wcmien  should  be  r^arded 
as  criminals,  and  marched  to  the  wbipping*post ;  the 
children  should  be  looked  upon  as  incumbrances  and 
diot;  while  the  men,  more  guilty  than  ail  the  rest, 
shonld  be  subjected  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures 
and  finally  die  upon  the  gibbet?  True,  humanity 
would  cry  out  against  such  barbarism;  but  if  tba 
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President,  as  Command^-in-chief,  has  ^a  right  to 
take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy/ 
and  hanestly  believes  that  the  enemy  may  be  terrified 
into  submission  by  these  terrible  practices,  who  would 
question  his  right  to  proceed  ?  And  if  these  barbari- 
ties should  not  accomplish  his  purpose,  why  could  he 
not  issue  still  another  proclamation,  offering  rewards 
to  all  servants  who  might  poison  rebel  masters,  and 
to  all  wives  who  might  butcher  rebel  husbands? 
Why  could  he  not  by  a  similar  blow  to  that  which 
annihilates  slavey,  annihilate  all  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  and  give  free  course  to  the  passions 
of  the  brutal  and  di^raded  ? 

The  truth  is,  as  the  reader  must  perceive  upon  a 
moment's  consideration,  it  is  a  great  nuataie  to  sup- 
pose that  a  state  of  war  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  so 
sweeping  a  declaration  as  that  of  President  Lincoln. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Conmiander-in-chief  may  do 
whatever,  in  his  judgment,  will  tend  to  subdue  the 
enemy.  He  is  the  creature  of  law.  In  war,  as  well 
as  in  peace,  if  government  is  not  the  merest  &rce,  he* 
must  be  governed  by  the  law. 

It  will  not  do  for  the  Abolition  fimatic  who  may 
chance  to  see  this  to  say  that  bur  remarks  are 
prompted  by  sympathy  or  tenderness  for  rebels.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  9II  the  proclamations  which  Gree- 
ley and  Phillips  might  dictate,  and  the  President 
could  find  time  to  read  and  sign^  in  the  next  six 
months,  would  do  the  rebels  much  harm.  Just  now, 
assuredly,  they  are  in  no  great  danger  from  such  pro- 
clamations as  that  recently  issued.  But  the  people 
of  the  North,  we  verily  believe,  will  find  the  doctrine 
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we  have  here  cotnbatted  a  most  dangeiooB  und  troa- 
blesome  enemy  of  their  liberties.  The  Prendent 
may  find  it  hard^  or  even  impossible  to  enforce  mar« 
tial  law  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  while  a  rebel 
army  threatens  even  Ohio,  and  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, with  invasion }  but  he  does  not,  seemingly, 
find  it  hard  to  enforce  martial  law  all  over  the  North. 
We  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  England  are  living 
to-day  nnder  a  proclamation  which  cmshes  the  right 
of  speech  and  suspends  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate !  Does  any  man  appeal  to  the  Constita- 
tion  in  justification  of  so  extraordinary  a  state  of 
things  ?  Not  one.  The  Constitution  is  unthought 
of — it  does  not  reach  the  case.  But  the  answer  we 
get  to  any  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  matter  is,  that 
the  President  is  exercising  his  war  powers  and  that 
under  this  power  he  may  do  anytibing,  at  the  North 
just  as  well  as  at  the  South,  which  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  subdue  the  enemy.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  limes,  and  we  submit  to  thinking  men  that  it 
is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  to  the  Nordi, 
while  this  war  maintains  its  present  aspects,  than  to 
the  South." 

"STAND  BY  THE  GOVBRNMBKT." 

Under  this  head,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, an  independent  conservative  journal,  has  a 
strong  article,  which,  condemning  and  lamenting,  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  concludes  in  this  wise 
and  patriotic  strain : 

^^  What  then  is  left  to  the  good  citiisen,  the  patriot, 
the  lover  of  the  Constitution  and  Union  ?  We  reply 
that  every  man  must  stand  now  more  firmly  than 
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ever  by  the  gaTernment  of  the  United  Btetee,  Bimi,  eaa^ 
deavor  to  preserve  the  pricelees  benefits  of  that  gd>r* 
emment  for  ourselvee  and  our  children.  The  Admin* 
istration  is  not  the  government.  TIm  Constitution  is 
the  government ;  the  people  are  the  source  of  power  j 
the  ballot-box  is  the  weapon  of  the  citizen.  The  voioe 
of  the  people  must  go  ont  now  more  londly  liian  the 
voice  of  the  President^  and  while  we  believe  that  he 
has  departed  from  the  tme  path  of  a  conrtitntional 
Preddent,  we  must  keep  onr  own  feet  in  the  tracks 
Proclamations  are  not  acts,  and  the  error  of  tiie  Preii*'. 
dent  does  not  make  him  any  the  len  the  oooBtita^ 
tional  head  of  onr  government  Let  ns  be  patieiit 
and  faithful.  Let  the  elections  determine  onr  belief 
in  the  Constitution ;  our  &ith  in  its  glorious  provie* 
ions.  Presidents  are  but  men.  Onr  Preadont  ia 
weighed  down  with  the  mo0t  tr^nendons  load  tliat 
one  man  ever  carried.  He  indeed  may  be  pardoned 
for  erring,  on  whose  single  head  rats  the  impending 
min  of  a  mighty  people*  But^  if  God  will,  by  onr 
ftithfulness  as  a  people,  there  is  yet  hope  that  the  oU 
principles  wiU  be  triumphant,  and  the  old  fli^  ht 
again  the  embl^n  of  a  united  people.  Stand  then  bf 
the  government  Watch  and  labor  for  the  return  to 
power,  under  that  government,  of  men  who  will  ad* 
minister  the  Constitution  in  its  purity  and  power, 
who  will  regard  it  witli  veneration  that  no  circum- 
stances can  alter,  no  rebellion  however  powerful  can 
shake. 

The  State  of  Kew  York  mu*  utter  a  voice  for  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  against  Kadicalism  that 
will  echo  from  end  to  end  of  the  land,  and  be  heard 
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in  the  remotcsBt  ages  to  come.  We  are  at  the  vevy 
point  now  on  which  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  of  Ibe 
world,  depends.  We  mnrt  not  only  elect  a  coneef^ra^ 
tive  Btate  Gtovernment,  bnt  we  inttrt  specially  eleet 
good  able  statesmen  to  Oongrees.  Let  ns  endeavor 
to  make  the  next  Congress  sotnewhat  like  the  <M 
times  when  good  and  great  men  were  in  it^  and  its 
counsels  were  manly  and  American.  Select  only 
sonnd  men,  and  the  able«t  men,  and  esdiew  all 
partisanship.  Let  political  Biqnes  aisid  rinbs  Btaud 
asMe  tbf  awhile  at  leae*.  Vhsw  York  ^utt  lead  iSm 
van  in  saving  the  nation.  She  can  do  it.  She  will 
db  It  Two  thirds  of  hcnr  dtiaeiis  are  patriots  ^d 
alAM  {he  raffical  tn«n  whO)  if  in  tiwir  power,  will 
now  plunge  us  into  deep  min.^ 

In  an  article  t>f  ttiesanoeeharaeter  entitled  <<6i^Ain> 
itt  Titt  FtA^,"  tiie  BoAon  Poit»  the  leading  DeoHH 
craASc  Journal  of  New  Enj^hMid,  saya: 

*^Wh3e  we  cannot  eupport  Frerident  lincohi  in 
acts  outnde  of  tiie  'Constitution,  yet  ihe  people  hufm 
SMI  fit  to  sdect  him  to  bear  ttte  flag  as  tiieir  agwt^ 
atid  tlitMre  is,  or  can  he,  tM»  higher  6onstitatk>Md 
duty  lifaaft  te  crush  Ibe  rdb^em.  In  a  war  with 
Itfglaud  a  poilSon  of  the  Federalists,  though  tbsy 
oppoi6d  the  poMcal  doctrines  of  Madison,  yet  hy 
stim^Ung  with  their  lives  on  the  battie-fields  of  tbefar 
cotmtiy,  won  by  so  much  tiie  more  the  respect,  love^ 
and  gralStude  of  theh*  Mmtr<*dtlssenB  fbrever.  So, 
in  our  transcendent  hour,  tiie  individual  opinions  <^ 
the  "President  have  not  kept  back  the  patriotic  from 
the  cause  of  the  country.  Hie  President's  first  proc« 
lamation  was  not  the  Cfdl  of  an  individuid,  nor  of  a 
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party,  but  the  eacred  call  of  the  law,  of  the  republi- 
OAK  LAW  which  the  people  had  set  up,  of  the  govem- 
ment  which  Jefferson  had  pronounced  in  his  inaugu- 
ral as  the  world's  best  hops  !  The  standard  then 
unfurled,  so  &r  from  being  a  radical  party  rag,  was 
the  great  banner — ^to  use  Webster's  phrase — ^that 
Wadiington  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Consti- 
tution. What  a  sublime  spcictacle,  as  the  people  ral- 
lied round  it!  Their  blood  and  toil  and  tears  and 
sufiering  have  nailed  it  to  the  mast.  More  now  than 
ever  it  is  a  high  and  solemn  duty  to  stand  by  this 

flag! 

More  now,  we  repeat,  than  ever  before — ^in  pro- 
moting enlistments,  in  supidying  money,  in  support- 
ing the  war— is  it  a  duty  to  stand  by  the  Flag !  to 
sustain  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country. 
Thare  is  left  no  choice  but  between  a  support  of  the 
government  and  the  hell  of  anarchy.  With  sorrow 
do  we  write  that  President  Lincoln  has  unmasked 
and  is  fiedrly  with  the  ra^^als;  but  with  inexpressible 
pride  do  we  reflect  that  Ihe  bone  and  sinew  that  have 
fought  the  country's  battles  have  been  his  politicid 
opponents !  Never  did  the  great  and  good  govem- 
m^it  oi  the  Fathers— the  Constitution,  with  the 
beautiful  local  government  thaj;  now  secures  the  price- 
less boon  of  peace  to  eveiy  domestic  altar  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  If  orth,  and  with  the  ever  kindliiig 
inspiration  of  nationality — ^loom  up  so  invaluable  as 
now.  No ;  let  there  not  be  so  much  as  a  suggestion 
of  going  out  from  the  constituted  authorities  and 
against  them.  That  would  be  nearing  the  bottomless 
pit  of  anarchy;  that  weuld  be  to  create  pools  Qf 
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brothers*  blood  in  our  homes;  that  would  be  to  add 
horrors  to  the  horrors  that  are  on  us. 

It  is  necessary  and  vital  now  that  all  good  men, 
who  are  in  favor  of  sustainin/af  President  Lincoln  as 
he  battles  with  rebellion  and  sustains  and  upholds  the 
government  and  stands  by  the  Constitution,  but  who 
abhor  the  Jacobin  doctrines  of  the  radicals,  should 
unite  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution*  and  sustain  at 
the  ballot-box  such  candidates  as  will  correct  what  is 
usurpation  and  wrong  and  firmly  sustain  what  is  right 
and  lawful.  An  opportunity  to  do  this  is  afforded  in 
the  People's  Convention.  Most  earnestly  do  we  hope 
that  this  convention  will  be  large,  harmonious  and 
efficient,  and  be  crowned  with  success.  Words  oan- 
liot  fitly  describe  its  importance  at  such  an  hour  as 
this  when  the  all  of  community  is  at  stake.  Let  tiie 
revolutionary  lava  roll  on  and  farewell  Constitutional 
liberty  even  for  the  white  man !  Let  the  true  cdn* 
servative  element  prevail,  and  the  horrid  scenes  of 
war  will  soon  be  over,  for  then  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a. 
war  for  the  "Union,  the  Constitution  and  tiie  Law ;  a 
war  simply  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  autikority; 
to  save  the  great  and  good  government  of  the  Fathers^ 
'  To  the  like  effect  is  the  subjoined  letter  from  Judge 
Caton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  despatch  announc- 
ing that  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Illinois 
had  adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President :  ^ 

Spkikgfibld,  Sept.  24, 1862. 
J.  0.  Glover y  Ottaway  Illinois: 
^  I  expected  it.    I  regret  the  proclamation  as  an  ill- 
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whale,  wUeh  may  endanger  the  whole  ship.  It  can- 
not, ohange  the  actoal  statua  of  tibie  negro  from  wlpat 
xt^  wonld  be  without  it  It  weakena  the  handa  and 
IjCg^B  additional  bordena  on  tbe  ahoulders  of  thoae  who 
aire  exertiaa^  ^very  energy  to  aupport  the  government 
in  tbia  wai^  to  uphold  and  support  the  Gonatitutios^ 
and  to  auppreea  thia  rebellion.  May  Gtod,  in  Hia 
meoqy  to  <MW  bleeding,  country  and  endangered  C<nH 
atitotioav  gjs9iat  timtitiinay  have  no  worae  reaulta  than 
to  meet  tlie  diaapppoval  of  the  Democrats  in  the  freq 
States  whose  whole  aoula  are  engaged  in  the  jfUOB^ 
cution  of  Hm  war.  Th^  cannot  be  drawn  from  thia 
aupport  They  will  prosecute  tixe  war  with  unyiekU 
ing  energy^  wbiJe  those  who  have  extorted  thia  un* 
wiae  meaaure  from  the  President  wilL  be  clamorini^ 
loudly  fbr  a  peace  by  separation.  Seven  montha 
hence  you  will  see  these  worda  vindicated. 

This  country  is  ours  to  uphold,  and  thia  govern- 
ment ia  oura  to  maintain,  aa  much  aa  they  are  thoae 
of  the  Pre^d^;  and  althongh  he  -has  done  an  un-> 
wiae  and  uiyuatifiable  act,  it  will  not  warrant  or  in* 
duce  ua  to  abandon  them,  but  atimulate  ua  to  greater 
effbrta  to  uphold  and  vindidato  such  sacred  interests. 
Whatever  the  Administration  mf^  do,  this  people 
will  defend  and  uphold  their  government  and  country) 
until  tiie  Constitution  shall  be  reeatabliahed  over  the 
whole  land. 
[Signed]  J.  D.  CATON.'* 

Such  is  in  general  the  strain  of  the  conservative 
leaders  of  the  North  on  this  most  perplexing  and  un- 
happy subject.    We  hail  the  ftct  with  deep  aatisfac- 
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It  IB  ft  coiifloling  and  inspiring  jbot.  It  speafai 
^Inioes  for  ate  calm  diseerainent  and  rooted  patriot- 
ism  of  the  men  on  whom  imder  ProrUence  the  fitte 
of  the  RepnbHo  depends  in  an  espedal  manner.  Let 
them  continue  to  the  end  thns  wise  and  firm,  and  we 
win  Aow  the  world  yet  that  man  is  capable  of  self*- 
goTemment !  And  they  will  so  contmne.  We  do 
not  donbt  their  steadiness. 

We  quote  the  comftnents  of  able  Journals  concern- 
'mg  the  *^  freedom  of  speech,"  and  *<  freedom  of  politi- 
cal action/*  with  "aboKtion  devices  tosoppressit,"  as 
fbllows: 

[Prom  the  Metropolitan  Record — Archbishop  Haghes*  Organ.] 
FKEEDOM  OP  SPEECH— ABOLFTION  DfiVICES  TO 

SUPPRESS  rr. 

**It  is  a  favorite  dodge  of  some  people  now-a-days 
to  endeavor  to  shut  up  a  mau  who  disagreee  with 
them  by  accusing  him  of  Secessionismp  It  ia  an  easy 
way  of  getting  rid  of  an  argument  that  one  can  not 
answer;  it  is  far  easier  than  convincing  an  opponent 
— ^in  fact  it  is  "  as  easy  as  lying/'  But  is  a  man  a 
Secessionist  because  he  desires  peace,  or  deprecatee 
subjugation,  or  intmiatea  a  wish  that  personal  liberty 
was  less  restricted?  Is  he  a  Secessionist  because  he 
is  not  blind  to  the  discrepancies  in  official  reports,  or 
the  shortcomings  of  Government,  the  incompetency 
of  a  General,  or  the  blunders  of  a  statesman  ?  Is  be 
a  Secessionist  because  he  abhors  the  idea  of  conquer* 
ors  and  conquered  taking  the  place  of  fellow-citizena 
in  this  Republic,  because  he  wishes  for  no  such  union 
as  that  of  Ireland  with  England,  or  Poland  with 
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Bussia,  on  this  broad*  Continent  ?  Is  lie  a  Secession* 
ist  because  he  is  alive  to  the  wickedness,  and  absurdity 
of  enslaving  white  men  to  set  negroes  free  ?  Is  a  man 
a  Secessionist  who  does  not  believe  our  Government 
infallible,  our  army  invincible  and  our  resources 
illimitable  ?  Is  it  Secessionism  to  hint  that  our  South- 
ern brethren  are  human  beings  still,  that  they  have 
rights  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  disregard^ 
and  feelings  it  would  be  wise  to  take  into  account? 
Is  it  SecessioniBm  to  admit  that  they  are  brave  and 
wary  or  to  doubt  that  they  are  so  destitute  and  des- 
ponding as  it  is  the  fiashion  to  represent  them?  Is  it 
Secessionism  to  shrink  from  taxation,  to  wish  that  our 
Government  was  more  frank  in  dealing  with  the  peo- 
ple, more  desirous  of  relieving  them  from  the  horrors 
of  suspense,  more  chary  of  interfering  with  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech,  more  economi- 
cal of  public  money?  Is  it  Secessionism  to  long  witii 
a  longing  of  which  these  people  have  no  conception, 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of 
the  Constitution,  on  the  good  old  guarantees  that 
satisfied  the  men  of  *76?  What  better  are  we  than 
they,  or  what  better  is  the  negro  now  than  he  was  in 
their  day,  that  he  should  be  made  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  sections,  a  wedge  to  split  up  the 
Republic  ?  Our  Revolutionary  Fathers  never  thought 
of  legislating  negroes  into  equality  with  white  men ; 
their  sense  of  right  was  no  more  shocked  by  their 
exclusion  from  political  privileges  than  it  Avas  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  idiotic,  and  they  were  right,  for  if  Jn 
the  case  of  the  latter,  inferiority  or  intellect  is  judged 
sufficient  to  place  theindividuid  below  the  level  of  the 
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race,  why  is  not  the  same  caosct  sufficient  to  place  an 
inferior  race  below  the  level  of  a  superior? 

Is  belief  in  this,  Secessionism  ?  We  think  not,  but 
we  have  heard  men  accused  of  Secessionism  for  less. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  know  what  constitutes 
Secessionism.  It  would  be  weU  to  know  if  men  ave 
to  he  dubbed  Secessionists  because  they  cannot  think 
as  Goyemmeut  thinks,  or  as  every  indiiddual  officer 
of  the  Government,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  down 
to  the  lowest  patrolman  in  a  police  district,  thinks. 
For  this  is  what  we  are  coming  to.  Meet  Abolition- 
ists^ or  as  they  prefer  to  be  called  just  now.  Emanci- 
pationists, where  you  will,  and  presume  to  assert  your 
right  to  think  for  yourself,  to  criticise  with  your  lips 
what  you  condemn  in  your  heart;  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  your  right  to  differ  from  them  is  as 
dear  as  their  right  is  to  differ  from  you ;  refuse  to 
accept  their  say-so  as  an  article  of  your  political  creed, 
and  they  discern  at  once  that  you  are  a  Secessionist 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  not  wise  to  bandy  about  such 
matters  recklessly.  Disloyalty  to  the  Government 
should  never  be  assumed,  for  in  a  land  like  ours,  un- 
der a  Government  elected  like  ours,  to  say  that  the 
people  are  disloyal  is  to  say  that  the  Government  is 
unworthy.*' 

[From  the  Pittsburg  (Peon.)  PoBt] 
FREEDOM  OF  POLITICAL  ACTION. 

<<There  being  apprehension  in  some  quarters  of  gov- 
ernmental interference  in  the  freedom  of  political 
action,  is  a  discouraging  indication  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times;  and  yet  there  are  so  many  dangerous 
schemes  hinted  at  by  revolutionary  readers  that  the 


moet  tftognifte  is  not  jnttiied  in  cioMg  hiB  «yat  «» 
what  may  «t  &»t  ^pear  ti^  mmotatt  daager.  But 
ihera  camwt  be  any  oonwiaiiaUe  immber  ^  Aiaerl- 
M&  tiiizras  who  wonld  sMiction  gofTBTwaamoM  inter- 
ftraominelaotiomi;  if  et^tfrpaftiata^mtgoesBofiff 
at  tlwty  dien  wa  may  axpact  to  aea  tba  vary^sioa^ 
naa  in  Biatiny*  The  mareaonc^^tioa  of  awdi  aa  m« 
^orfarenee  is  bad  enoiig^y  aad  Aows  hew  d^stottiad 
the  piddic  mini  la  beoomiiig.  H;  ia  noi  pQMibie» 
hawerer^fibat  we  dudl  OTar  aae  on  ralerainteiftDe  to 
p»yeDt1lieQiti»nfrom^(Bietiy  exeraii^  g»ai> 
aifcfiiivilega.  Better  erase  the  gOTenunaat  st  oaea^ 
and  oitaWirii  an  abaokube  deq>otiam  vpon  Ihe  U9mp€d 
Ijierto  of  the  people.  That  there  aae  individoala  in 
tile  oonntiy  who  wonld  aviat  in  anch  an  enterpviae, 
provided  they  were  aave  of  the  rewarda  of  diiaf  cm- 
ipirmtamj  there  ia  no  doabt ;  but  n&vet  can  there  be 
btooght'abont  aaeh  a  atateofanatdiyoreonfiawm 
wUA  wUl  be  anffioient  to  blind  the  pec^le  to  tudbi 
Amgm  npon  their  Ubertiaa.''  The  New  York  World, 
dJaenwrnag  tbepoMtbiUty  of  what  we  have  been  i^eak^ 
ing  remaiks  that : 

^  Arave  appreh€iu»<Hifl  have  ariaen,  within  the  kat 
day  or  two,  of  an  attempt  to  stifle  political  diaooadon 
and  suppress  that  perfect  freedom  of  politipal  action 
which  the  people  of  this  country  have  always  here- 
tofore enjoyed,  and  without  which  the  form  of  pop- 
ular eleetioQ9  wonld  be  a  bitter  and  degrading  mock- 
#17.  It  isinoredible  that  we  are  in  any  such  danger. 
It  is  incrediUe  that  tibe  Geiremmeat  would  meditate} 
or  that  a  manly  and  courageous  people  would  for  a 
single  day  submit  to  any  abridgement  of  this  freedom 


«f  ^teetSofiB,  tKtfff  fbd  free  'cativMdAg  utooMMy  fcrtr 
placing  the  questions  in  issne  fidriy  before  the  people. 
The  American  pe^le  irenM  dtthonor  their  fMmko^i 
and  theit  thienffe^  they  were  capable  of  supposing 
these  rights  »1n  serions  danger.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  fefw  cravens  and  some  tew  prasses  among  us 
possessing  no  proper  aenee  of  'ttie  ineslimabie  vidne 
of  the  right  nme  who  wonld  toteaie  tke.Sttp^ 
pfosdoft  of  ^ 9peech,emi im  a  esdftioQS  fiouAie  liloi 
Wendell  Phillips,  an  not  nSEbtknOf  in  sja^polkjr 
wiih  4he  gfiait  American  hen^  to  xindentauid  Oat  tlM 
rigliit  abont  whose  iafiringement  they  talk  with  smh 
fippancf  oaii  neter  be  In  an  j  real  danger,  hi  tiiis 
oonnttj.  Itisonfymenof/Kife(»ifm^anda/0aUi 
0gMe  oi  justioe  that  oan  hava  any  appFshewnoas  Mi 
^Ub  score.  Att  other  American  dtizeiu  knew  thsl 
llMyitnKaMrffibe  this  inalienable  right  TlMteiiMl 
hewp  enough  on  Am  oontiMnt  to  hang  half  df  those 
who  wiH  always  express  their  opmbms  as  freely  as 
Ihey  breathe  the  air.  Theio  need  be  no  ftars  tiMrt 
fteedom  of  political  aetioti  is  in  any  realdanger  from 
governmental  ipterference/  " 

In  view  of  the  above  prodiimatioii  being  carried 
ont,  the  issmng  of  which  is  so  much  deplored  by 
sound  OonstitntioDal  men,  those  whose  dearest  taA 
greatest  interests  bind  and  obligate  them  to  be  Instra^ 
mental  in  carrying  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  die 
Oonstitution ;  and  in  view  of  freedom  to  the  Soutii- 
eHi  slaves,  may  we  not  quote  and  hold  forth  the  scene 
of  ftt.  Domingo,  where  the  slaves  ceased  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  their  masters  ?    The  scene  is  as  follows,  which 
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18  natural  to  expect  of  Southern  blAoks  in  a  certam 
evofU: 

MASSAGBB  OF  TH8  WHITB8  BT  THS  NBQBOSS  OF  OT. 

DOMIKGO,  AT  THS  GLOSB  OF  THE  LAST  CSKTURT. 

"The  bloodieft  pictaie  in  the  Book  of  Timo." 

THS  MASfiAOBS  OQiQCSIFCSD. 

^It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  28d  of  Angfuit, 
1791,  JQfit  before  day,  that  a  general  alarm  and  oom^ 
st^nation  spread  throughout  the  town  of  the  Cape« 
The  inhabitants  were  called  from  thmr  beds  by  pei> 
eons  who  reported  that  all  the  negro  elaves  in  the 
several  neighboring  parishes  had  revolted,  and  were 
at  that  moment  earrying  death  and  desolation  over 
the  adjoining  large  and  beautiful  pbin  to  the  norths 
The  Governor  and  most  of  the  military  ofBcers  on 
duty  assembled  together,  but  the  reports  were  eo  con* 
fused  and  contradictory  as  to  gain  but  little  credit 
As  daylight  began  to  break,  the  sudden  and  sueoeaaive 
arrival,  with  ghaistly  countenances,  of  persons  wh^ 
had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  massacre,  and  flown 
to  the  town  for  protection,  brought  a  dreadful  con- 
firmation of  the  £Ettal  tidings* 

The  rebellion  first  \m>ke  out  on  a  jdantaticm  called 
Noe,  in  the  parish  of  Acul,  nine  miles  only  from  the 
city.  Twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  ringleaders,  about 
the  middle  of  the  night,  proceeded  to  the  refinery  or 
sugar-house,  and  seized  on  a  man,  the  refiner's  ap- 
prentice, dragged  him  to  the  front  of  the  dwdling^ 
house,  and  there  hewed  him  into  pieces  with  their 
cutlasses.  His  screams  iNrought  out  the  overseer, 
whom  they  instantly  shot.  The  rebels  now  found 
their  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  refiner,  and  mas- 


Mcred  faim  in  his  bed.  A  yooag  man  lying  siok  in 
Lis  chamber  was  left  apparently  dead  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  l^  their  cntiassee.  He  had  strength  enough, 
however,  to  crawl  to  the  next  plantation,  and  relate 
the  horrors  he  had  witnessed.  He  reported  that  all 
the  whites  of  the  estate  whieh  he  had  left  were  mur- 
dered, except  only  the  surgeon,  whom  the  rebels  had 
compelled  to  accompany  them,  on  the  idea  that  they 
might  stand  in  need  of  his  professional  assistance. 
Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  the  pers<)ns  to  whom  it 
was  communicated  immediately  sought  their  safety 
inflight. 

The  revolters  (consisting  now  of  all  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  that  plantation)  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Clement,  by  whose  negroes  they  were  imme- 
diately jmned,  and  both  he  and  his  refiner  were  mas- 
sacred. The  murderer  of  Mr.  Clement  was  his  own 
postillioQ,  (coachman),  a  man  to  whom  he  had  always 
shown  great  kindness.  The  other  white  people  on 
this  estate  contrived  to  make  their  escape. 

At  this  juncture  the  negroes  on  the  estate  of  M. 
Faville,  a  few  miles  distant,  likewise  rose  and  mur- 
dered five  white  persons,  one  of  whom  (the  attorney 
fox  the  estate)  had  a  wife  and  three  daughters.  These 
unfortunate  women,  while  imploring  for  mercy  of 
the  savages  on  their  knees,  beheld  the  husband  and 
father  murdered  before  their  faces.  For  themselves, 
they  were  devoted  to  a  more  horrid  fate,  and- were 
carried  away  captives  by  the  assassins. 

The  approach  of  daylight  served  only  to  discover 
tine  Sights  of  horror.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the 
negroes  of  all  the  estates  in  the  plain  acted  in  con- 


cert,  and  a  general  fiHMflacre  of  the  whites  took  piaoe 
ia  eveiy  <]^arler.  On  sooMt  lew  eetatee,  iB^eed,  the 
Uvea  of  the  women  were  spMed;  hat  they  were  m^ 
terred  only  to  gratify  the  brutal  appetitee  of  the  ni£> 
fiaufl,  and  it  is  shocking  to  relate  that;  many  of  tiieia 
suffered  violation  on  the  dead  bodies  of  tiieir  hnch 
bands  aifd  fathers  I 

THB  STANDARD  OF  THB  KBOBOSS — THE  BODY  09  A  WHITE 
INFANT. 

In  the  town  itself  the  general  belief  for  some  time 
was  that  the  revolt  was  by  no  means  as  extensive^ 
but  a  sndden  and  partial  insorrectkm  only.  The 
largest  sugar  plantation  on  the  plains  waa  that  of 
Mons4  Gallifety  sitoated  abont  eight  miles  from  Uie 
town,  the  negroes  belonging  to  which  had  always 
been  treated  with  such  kindness  and  liberality)  and 
possessed  so  many  advanti^es,  that  it  became  a  pro^ 
verbial  expression  among  the  Iowm  white  people,  in 
speaking  of  any  man's  good  fortune,  to  eajil  est  hm- 
reux  un  negre  de  GaUtfetj  (he  is  as  happy  as  one  of 
GblUfef  8  negpoes).  Mens.  Odeluc,  the  attorney  or 
agent  for  this  plantation,  was  a  member  of  the  Qea- 
eral  Assembly,  and  being  ftdly  persuaded  that  the 
negroes  bdonging  to  it  would  remain  finn  in  theb 
obedience,  determined  to  repair  thither,  to  encourage 
them  in  opposing  the  insurgents,  to  which  end  he 
denred  the  assistance  of  a  few  soldiers  from  the  town 
guard,  which  was  granted  him.  He  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly, but,  on  approaching  the  estat^e,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  grief,  he  found  all  the  negroes  in  arms  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  (horrid  to  tell !)  their  stand- 


$aA  waft  the  bodj  of  a  white  uiiknt^  whi<}h  they  bad 
iieeeDtly  impaled  on  a  stalcel  Moofi.  Odeliie  1^  ad- 
vaaeed  too  far  to  retveaft  laulkeoyered,  and  both  he 
itod  his  friaad  who  aoeompanied  him,  with  inoet  of 
the  aoMien^  wem  killed  withomt  xaerey .  Two  or  three 
of  the  patrol  eeeaped  by  fljght^aiid  ooavegned  the  dread- 
fisd  tidiags  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town* 

MANSIONS  AND  OAITB  7IELDS  BET  OK  FIRE. 

By  this  time,  all  or  most  of  the  white  persons  had 
henn  fcnnd  on  several  plantations^  b^ng  massacred 
or  foreed  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight,  the  ruffians  ez- 
cbanged  the  sword  for  the  torch.  The  boilings  and 
oane^fielda  wese  every  where  set  on  fire,  and  the  con- 
flagrations,  which  were  visible  from  the  town  in  a 
thousand  difEerrat  ifuarters,  famished  a  proqpect  more 
shocking  and  reflections  more  dismal  than  &ncy  can 
paint  or  powers  of  man  describe. 

Consternation  and  terror  now  took  possession  of 
every  mind,  and  iiie  screams  of  the  women  and 
cbiUU^Mi  jmnning  from  4oor  to  door,  hightened  the 
horrors  of  the  seese.  All  tiie  dtizens  took  up  arms, 
wA  the  Genievsl  Assembly  vested  the  Governor  with 
th)9-oofiimaad  of  the  Kational  Guard,  requesting  him 
t^  ^ve  such  orders  as  the  urgency  pf  the  case  seemed 
to  demand.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  to  send 
the  white  women  and  chiJdren  on  board  the  ships  in 
the  harbor,  v^y  emous  apprehensions  being  enter* 
tained  coneeming  the  domestic  negroes  within  the 
town ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  ablest  men  amonj^ 
them  were  likewise  sent  on  shipboard  and  closely 
gi^trdod. 
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Therei  still  remained  in  the  city  a  consideraUe 
body  of  free  mulattoes^  who  had  not  taken,  or  affedr 
ed  not  to  take,  any  part  in  the  dbpntes  between  their 
brethren  of  color  and  the  white  inhabitants.  Their 
ntuation  was  extremely  critical,  for  the  lower  clas&of 
whites,  considering  the  molattoee  as  the  inmiediate 
anthers  of  the  rebellion,  marked  them  for  destruction ; 
and  the  whole  number  in  the  town  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  murdered  without  scruple,  had  not  the 
Governor  and  the  Colomal  Assembly  vigorously  inter- 
posed and  taken  them  under  their  immediate  protec- 
tion. Grateful  for  this  interposition  in  their  favor, 
(perhaps  not  thinking  their  lives  otherwise  secure,) 
all  the  able  men  among  them  offered  to  march  imme- 
diately against  the  rebels,  and  to  leave  their  wives 
and  children  as  hostages  for  their  fideUly^  Their  offer 
was  accepted,  and  they  were  enrolled  in  diffiarent 
companies  of  the  militia. 

A  VAIN  ATTKMPT  TO  PUT  DOWN  THE  NBGB0B6. 

The  Assembly  continued  their  deliberations 
throughout  the  night,  amid  the  glare  of  surrounding 
conflagrations.  The  inhabitants  being  strengthened 
by  a  number  of  seamen  from  the  ships,  and  brought 
into  some  degree  of  order  and  military  subordination, 
Tfere  now  desirous  that  a  detachment  should  be  sent 
out  to  attack  the  strongest  body  of  the  revolters. 
Orders  were  ^ven  accordingly,  and  Mons.  de  Touzard, 
an  officer  who  had  distinguiBhed  himself  in  the 
United  States  service,  took  the  command  of  a  party 
of  militia  and  the  laroops  of  the  Une.  With  these  he 
marched  to  the  plantation  of  Mons.  Latour,  and  at* 
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tacked  a  body  of  about  four  thousand  of  the  rebel 
negroes.  Many  were  destroyed,  but  to  little  purpose; 
for  Touzard,  finding  the  number  of  revolters  to  in- 
crease to  more  than  a  centuple  proportion  of  their 
looses,  was  at  length  forced  to  retreat.  The  Governor, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Assembly,  now  determined  to 
act  for  some  time  solely  on  the  defensive;  and  as  it 
was  every  moment  to  be  apprehended  that  the  revolt- 
era  would  pour  down  upon  the  town,  all  the  roads 
and  passes  leading  into  it  were  fortified.  At  the  same 
time  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  the  shipping  iu  the 
harbor — ^a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity,  calcu- 
lated as  well  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  seamen  as 
to  secure  a  retreat  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

To  such  of  the  distant  parishes  as  were  open  to 
communication,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  notice  of  the 
revolt  had  been  transmitted  within  a  few  hours  after 
advice  of  it  was  received  at  the  Cape,  and  the  white 
inhabitants  of  many  of  those  parishes  had  therefore 
fi)und  time  to  establish  camps,  and  form  a  chain  of 
posts,  which,  for  a  short  time,  seemed  to  prevent  the 
rebellion  from  spreading  beyond  the  northern  prov- 
ince. Two  of  these  camps  were,  however,  attacked 
by  the  negroes — ^who  were  here  openly  joined  by  the 
mmlattoes — and  forced  with  great  slaughter.  At  Don- 
don  the  whites  maintained  the  contest  for  seven  hours, 
but  were  overpowered  by  the  infinite  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  compelled  to  give  way,  with  the  loss  of 
upward  of  one  hundred  of  fceirbody.  The  survivors 
took  refuge  in  the  Spanish  Territory. 

Theee  two  districts  ther^re— the  whole  of  the 
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rich  and  extenmre  plain  of  I9ie  Cape,— together  with 
tlie  eontiguone  moantains,  were  now  whoDy  aban- 
doned  to  tiie  ravages  of  the  enemy^  and  the  crueitie* 
which  they  exercised  on  sneh  of  the  miserable  whites 
as  fall  into  thdr  hands  ean  not  be  remembered  with- 
out horrcnr,  nor  reported  in  terms  strong  enough  to 
convey  a  proper  idea  of  th«r  atrocity. 

THB  HOBBOBS  INOBJBASB — WHITB  UBS  6AWBD  ASUBDBB. 

They  seized  Mr.  Blen,  an  officer  of  tiie  police,  a&d 
having  nailed  Mm  dwe  to  one  of  tiie  gates  of  his 
plantation,  chof^ed  off  hxi  limhs,  o&e  by  one,  with 
an  ax. 

A  poor  man  nflnooed  Bobcrts,  a  cairpenter  by  trade, 
endeavoring  to  conceal  himself  from  the  notice  of  th*' 
rebels,  was  discoveved  in  his  hiding-place.  The  sav- 
ages declared  he  should  die  in  tibe  way  of  his  oeoQ« 
pation«  Accordingly  they  bound  him  between  two 
boards,  and  ddiberately  sawed  him  asimder. 

Monsieur  Caidineau,  a  pEmter  of  Gramd  Biviens, 
had  two  natural  sons  by  a  black  woman.  He  had 
manumitted  them  m  infimcy,  and  bred  them  up  m& 
great  tenderness.  They  both  joined  in  tiw  revol1>-^ 
and  when  their  fftthtt*  attempted  to  divert  them  from 
their  purpose  by  soothing  hngnage  and  pecuniary 
consideration,  they  took  his  money  and  then  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

All  the  while,  and  evea  iht  mnkito  children  whose 
fathers  had  not  jjuned  m  tfad  revolt,  were  mnrdjeMi 
without  exception,  freqoafttl^  before  ttie  ^es  or  clinf* 
ing  to  the  bosoms  of  tbdr  notbera.  Young  won^n 
of  all  ranks  were  firet  viehitod  ]^  a  whole  tsodp  of 
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iNiAmnMS,  and  Hmd  geMrally  p«k  to  cUfiUu  6om* 
oCtkemweve  iadted  voMired  for  tlw  fiufihev  gnrtiA- 
ctttfonaf  theloabof  tiieMVBgw^aadoliierabAdtiiN^ 
«yw  ieooped  out  wilk  *  k^afiitk 

DAUGHTXB6  BAVISHED  IK  THE  PE18HNCK  OF  TflKIB 
FATHBB8. 

In  the  parish  of  Limbe,  at  aplace  called  the  Great 
BavUiei  a  veiMrable  plauter,  the  fitther  of  two  bean- 
fyi  youag  ladies,  was  tied  down  by  a  savi^e  ring- 
leader of  a  band»  who  ravished  his  eldest  daughter  in 
his  fresenee^  and  delivered  over  the  other  to  one  of  his 
followers.  Their  passion  being  satisfied,  they  mur- 
dered both  the  £Etther  and  the  daughters. 

In  the  frequent  skirmishes  between  the  foraging 
parties  sent  out  by  the  negroes  (who,  after  having 
burned  every  thing,  were  in  scarcity  of  provisions,) 
and  the  whites,  the  rebels  seldom  stood  tiieir  ground 
longer  than  to  receive  and  return  one  diigle  volley ; 
but  they  appeared  again  the  next  day,  and  though 
they  were  at  length  driven  out  of  their  intrenchment^ 
witli  infinite  slaughter,  yet  their  numbers  seemed  not 
to  diminish.  As  soon  as  one  body  was  cut  off  another 
appeared,  and  thus  t^ey  succeeded  in  harassing  and 
destroying  the  whites  by  perpetual  fiitigue,  and  by 
pedndng  the  country  to  a  desert.'* 

TWO  THOUSAND^  PSBSOKS  HASBAOBSD. 

^  Ta  dotail  the  varioaa  conflicts^,  akirmishea,  massa- 
<mB  aad  atenesof  slaughter^  which  this  exterminating 
war  piodueed^  wera  to  ofEex  a  disgusting  and  frightful 
pieture— ft  eombinatioa  of  horrors,  wherein  we  should 
behold  crvelties  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  man- 
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kind;  human  blood  poured  forth  in  torrents;  the 
earth  blac^kened  with  ashes,  and  the  air  tainted  with 
pestilence.  It  was  computed  that  within  tivo  months 
after  the  reyolt  first  began,  tipwards  of  two  thousand 
white  persons^  of  all  conditions^  had  been  massacred;  that 
one  hundred  and  eighty  sugar  plantations,  and  ahont 
nine  hundred  coffee,  cotton  and  indigo  settlementa 
had  been  destroyed— the  buildings  thereon  being  con- 
aumed  by  fire — and  twelve  hundred  Christian  fami- 
lies reduced  from  opulence  to  such  a  state  of  miseiy 
as  to  depend  altogether  for  their  clothing  and  snete- 
nance  on  public  and  private  charity !  Of  the  insur- 
gents it  was  reckoned  that  upward  of  ten  thousand 
had  perished  by  the  sword  or  by  famine,  and  some 
hundreds  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner! 

In  our  judgment,  with  the  desire  to  exercise  com- 
mon sense  in  thought  and  action,  there  is  no  subject 
so  sacred ;  there  is  no  man  so  holy  or  devout  in  ap- 
pearance ;  there  is  no  ftarfy  of  men  go  high ;  there  is 
no  "act  BO  binding ;  and  there  is  no  power  so  com- 
manding ;  that  each  should  not  be  brought  home  to 
re^son^cool  and  deliberate  reason ;  and  if  good  or  bad  in 
their  tendencies,  let  the  world  know  it^  for  their  ap- 
probation or  disapprobaiion  I 

In  principle  and  in  faith,  we  are  no  seceseionistB ; 
neither  are  we  in  spirit  or  in  fact ;  nor  are  we  the 
least  tinctured  with  Abolition  doctrines,  believing  that 
both  of  these  doctrines,  in  spirit  and  in  fact^  would 
destroy  the  best  form  of  government  ever  devised  by 
man  for  his  prosperity  and  happiness ;  but  we  are 
strict  and  literal  conformists  to  the  Constitution  of 
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the  Uoited  States,  without  the  right  of  itmuUng  on 
resent  rights  and  old  and  estxMished  usages. 

If  we  are  the  means  of  creating  a  being,  such  as 
human,  or  instrumental,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives  and  property,  and  to  ensure  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, it  is  natural  for  that  being,  let  it  be  in  any 
form,  to  struggle  for  life,  using  all  its  vital  powers, 
and  to  sell  all  it  has  as  dear  as  ^ssible,  according  to 
oOBstitutional  powers.  Otherwise,  it  subverts  its  own 
principles,  and  becomes  the  basis  of  anarchy  and 
tyranny.  The  subjects  which  engross  our  pen  in  thi» 
dissertation  are  ones  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  South  in  their  onward  prosper- 
ity and  happiness ;  and  if  the  South  is  not  prosperous 
and  progressive,  can  the  East,  or  West,  or  ]!Torth  be 
prosperous  and  progressive  for  any  time  to  come  i 
Let  men  of  reason  and  good  common  sense  act  on 
these  suggestive  hints,  and  do  away  with  isms  and 
impracticabilities,  and  we  shall  have  an  America 
united^  and  proud  as  the  eagle  in  her  bearing,  to  that 
point  of  national  distinction,  which  places  at  defiance 
thtf  world  besides  I 

In  this  dissertation,  it  occurs  to  us  that  we  have 
clearly  defined  our  constitutional  sentiments,  which 
are  with  those  fathers  whose  geniuses  reasoned  from 
cause'to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  in  the  happy 
blending  together  of  their  political  sentiments  in  order 
to  h»ve  formed  that  noble  and  God-like  compact, 
which  has  nearly  borne  us  down,  most  majestically 
and  magnificently,  to  this  period  of  time.  Certainly 
this  grand  march  towards  progress  in  then  a  wilder- 
ness must  have  received  the  acquiescence  of  a  "  Deity 
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believed/'  or  we  should  not  have  beheld  his  smiles  and 
approbations,  manifested  in  every  department  of  life> 
as  well  in  agricnitare  as  in  the  arts,  as  well  in  com- 
merce as  in  the  sciences.  Little  is  known  in  history 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  slavery  running  into 
prejudices  and  isms  till  the  period  of  the  American 
devolution,  though  the  Quakers,  as  a  sect,  have  ever 
been  opposed  to  it,  and  consequently  opposed  to  the 
organic  order  of  creation,  as  related  by  Moses  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Isms  had  not  then  begun 
to  grow  on  the  subject  to  any  extent;  for  the  slave 
trade  was  fully  open,  and  the  IN'orthepiers  made  large 
profits  in  that  most  lucrative  commerce,  in  the  form 
of  carriers ;  and  to  £eu*  the  greatest  extent,  they  were 
the  very  purchasers  and  sellers  of  what  now  thou- 
sands of  their  descendants  unite  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  foul  curse  upon  the  nation !  A  curse  brought  on 
by  whom  ?  It  is  ever  a  pleasant  reflection  to  think 
of  progress  and  intelligence,  and  to  see  these  two 
twin  brothers  of  charity  and  benevolence  rise  into 
being  and  grow  into  manhood.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  for  us  to  have  contemplated  as  we  have 
thus  £ftr  in  our  work,  the  natural  and  astonishing 
ievelopment  of  the  progress  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  people;  though  these  attributes  of  the 
highest  orders  as  espied  from  the  creation,  are  contem-' 
plated  and  possessed  by  few;  therefore,  we  cannot 
can  that  man  or  woman  progressive  and  intelligent 
who  cannot  comprehend  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  education.  They  only  possess  the 
means  of  advancing,  and  become  progressive  and 
Intelligent  ooly  insomuch  as  they  do  advance  into 
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the  fitady  of  the  natural  sciences  which  govern  the 
universe.  These  natural  sciences  are  mathematics, 
as  applied  to  the  earth  and  the  celestial  bodies,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  physiology,  ethnology,  zoology,  as- 
tronomy, botany,  anatomy,  chemistry,  geography, 
mineralogy,  geology,  the  law  of  electricity,  the  archi- 
tecture of  birds  and  insects,  and  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, with  the  law  governing  the  centripital  and 
centrifugal  forces  in  bodies.  These  studies  flhould  be 
pursued  by  every  one  having  the  least  pretension  to 
progress  and  intelligence ;  and  by  thescy  and  in  rea* 
sorting  by  comparison  and  analogy  with  reference  to 
those  things,  whether  inanimate  or  animate,  which 
we  do  understand  from  ocular  demonstration  before 
US  each  day,  in  the  birth  of  plants  and  animals,  with 
wliat  we  do  not  so  fully  understand,  except  from  this 
process  of  drawing  our  deductions,  we  are  enabled  to 
arrive  at  just  concludons  ba  to  the  order  of  creation 
and  the  laws,  which  Gh>d,  in  his  manifest  designs^ 
intended  for  the  government  of  man.  These  natural 
laws  governing  inanimate  and  animate  matter  below 
man,  and  in  relation  to  man,  we  see  most  evidently 
^dspl^tyed  in  the  principles  of  production  from  the 
meanest  inanimate  matter  to  the  animate  matter  in 
man.  For  each  production  under  a  class  has  im- 
planted in  it  the  germ  of  reproduction,  in  resemblance 
to  the  ori^al,  which  the  most  fimatio  worshipers  of 
negroes  cannot  deny ;  as  for  instance,  if  one  of  these 
dementated  Abolitionists  should  plant  com ;  what 
would  he  expect  the  organic  law  would  or  sbouM 
yield  him?  com,  or  wheat,  or  barley?  etc.,  etc., 
through  tiie  whole  line  of  inanimate  matter  ?    In  tire 
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sltKly  of  the  ns^tiral  soiences,  we  discotrer  the  ergaitde 
law  implanted  in  every  olase  of  inanimate  and  a^- 
mate  matter,  with  all  the  organs  of  Ufe^  to  gencdnate 
each  its  kind,  and  from  this  law  we  dednoe  the  law 
of  motion,  grayitation,  specific  gravity,  and  that  of 
the  centripital  and  centrifugal  force  in  bodies^  which 
become  animated  by  electrici^.  This  perrades  all 
fnatter,  and  excites  an  affinity  and  fellowship  with 
that  mattar  of  its  own  congeneric  kind*  Othetwkie^ 
the  works  of  ni^are  wonld  be  impine^  and  abound  in 
hybrids,  which  would  contravene  the  order  of  cMatiMf 
and  the  most  imperative  commanda  of  God.  What- 
ever we  behold  so  mean  on  the  earth,  we  discover  b(f 
physical  experiments,  that  each  class  have  the  oigana 
df  reproduction  in  their  kind,  asid  that  all  mattw  im 
governed  by  organic  laW,  which  God  instituted  in 
bodies  in  the  march  <^  his  creation,  through  each  of 
ih^  three  kingdoms.  So  £eur  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  by  reseatdhes^  all  matter  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  mineral,  v^etable  and  animal,  till 
we  come  to  bipeds,  ob^frs  the  organic  law  in  r^^- 
ductkm  and  in  motion;  and  rising  still  higher  in  the 
sdale  of  mattery  till  we  eolu*,  by  the  moet  powMrfttl 
telescopes,  to  dwdl  aniong  the  edeatial  bodies^  we  see 
the  same  organic  Ukw  governing  their  motions  as  when 
first  created,  fbr  each,  in  its  orbi^  revolves  with  that 
exactness  in  motion  which  the  most  finished  mathe- 
matician could  possiUy  expect. 

By  the  mefms  of  the  phymcal  sciences,  the  wU te 
man  has  before  him  tiie  chart  of  the  organic  low  in 
bodies  of  any  fcwm  whatsoever,  and  it  is  by  stodgring 
this  law  governing  matter  consisting  of  bo^ea,  that 
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w«  ««a  dedaee  a  proper  Iftw,  adiqptod  to  ow  oigaiii- 
aation  and  goverament  Id  tSm  conflistB  our  pio- 
grettdve  intelligeHoe,  and  without  this  adoption  of 
OT^anic  law,  ever  just  and  wise,  for  oor  government 
on  earth,  what  are  we  above  tiie  brute  ereation? 
or  kanhnate matter?  In  choosrag  naen  to  preside 
over  us,  as  high  offiekAs^  who  are  not  well  versed  in 
the  natural  scienoes,  in  the  way  of  studying  not  only 
the  beet  authors,  but  by  the  contemptetioii  of  their 
application  to  the  government  of  man,  as  founded 
OQ  organic  law,  we  elect  the  brute,  rathw  than  the 
man,  created  in  Ibe  image  and  after  the  likeness  of 
his  Oeator !  This  is  a  melanchofy  fltct  in  tiiis  age 
of  reason  and  coimnon  sense;  we  see  [it  in  every 
hamlet,  village,  and  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
ignorant  bull  dogs  are  preferred  to  men  of  mind  and 
intelligence !  A  most  degenerate  age  !  How  long  will 
matter  in  the  form  of  tender  humanity  last  or  stand 
such  d^eneracy,  such  departures  from  the  order  of 
creation!  To  an  offended  Gk>d  this  humanity  will 
plead  and  appeal  for  a  dethronement  of  such  degen- 
eracy in  man,  and  the  restoration  of  oi^ganic  law, 
which  governs  mankind  according  to  the  form  of  our 
wise  Constitution,  molded  in  its  organization  after 
that^of  the  earth,  as  heretofore  remarked. 

Thus  fiM*,  in  this  dissertation,  it  has  been  our  prov- 
ince to  touch  upon  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
Americans,  and  upon  slavery  as  it  seems  to  exist  to 
most  of  the  world,  without  searching  into  the  forma- 
tion of  original  matter.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
it  is  a  control  or  authority  exercised  by  brute  force, 
not  given  by  any  higher  authority,  tiian  man  assumes 
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for  bis  own  spedal  interest.  The  farther  object  of 
this  work  will  be  to  prove  that  God  controls  this  in- 
stitution in  the  same  manner  as  he  controls  any  speci- 
fic otjject  of  his  creation ;  and  hence  we  feel  folly 
prepared  to  unfold  the  reasons  for  our  believing 
slavery  to  be  aBivine  institution,  which  no  less  than 
a  genius  in  the  philosophy  of  reason  will  discover  to 
the  worldy  and  set  its  thinking  aright  on  this  import- 
ant and  progressive  subject  It  is  the  clearness  of 
reason  tiiat  discovers  truths  to  the  world,  which 
would  otherwise  lie  hidden,  and  rob  the  world  of  its 
most  material  prosperity,  if  it  could  be  fenced  by 
atheism !  This  we  should  spurn,  as  the  fell  dmion 
that  rebelled  against  heaven !  Our  proof  of  slavery 
mainly  lies  in  the  first  and  fourth  chapter  ot  Genesis, 
the  principles  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  fully  un- 
fold, and  also  iu  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States. 


PART  n. 

OOLLATEEAL  PSOOF  OF  SIAYEBT  FROM  THE  FIB8T  CHAP- 
TEH  OF  GENESIS,  AND  PBOOF  AS  FOUNDED  ON  ORaANIC 
LAW. 

The  object  of  words  is  the  designation  of  oorselyes 
and  what  we  aee  in  contradistinction  to  others,  and 
thdr  assemblage  into  sentences  for  the  purpose  of 
being  conveyed  to  other  persons,  which  serve,  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  individuals  and  nations, asa  me- 
dium of  intercourse. 

Words  ia  a  sentence  have  a  rignification,  if  proper- 
ly applied;  and  according  to  usages  and  meanings 
attached  to  words  at  this  age  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  no  words  can  be  used  to  signify  hotii  black  and 
wkUey  yeUaw  and  bluey  green  and  rec2,  at  the  same  time; 
for  if  they  did,  there  would  be  such  ambiguity  and 
circumlocution  in  ezpresdons,  that  when  we  fdiould 
tell  a  servant  to  do  one  thing,,  the  opposite  would  be 
done,  and  thus  it  would  be  throughout  our  whole  in- 
tercourse with  our  fellow-man. 

Our  olgect  in  these  ezpresdons  is  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  our  Great  Parent  had  a  design  in  our  crea- 
tian^  and  in  the  words  he  saw  fit  to  let  come  down  to 
our  understandings,  and  that  we  must  be  governed  by 
them  in  ascertaining  his  toiU  and  poioery  or  the  whde 
\a  nothing  t 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  full  of  meaning  ac- 
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cording  to  the  toorda  chosen  to  expreaa  that  meaning^ 
and  hence  in  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  and  frpm 
effi^ct  to  cause,  the  writer  Moses,  being  an  inspired 
man,  wrote,  we  conclude,  according  to  his  inspiration 
by  the  Ahnighty,  that  m#a>  iiught  know  the  manner 
of  his  workmanship ! 

Though  ironically,  the  nation  has  been  dreaming 
since  its  formation,  and  the  colonies  were  from  the 
year  1620,  up  to  the  time  our  national  compact  was 
formed,  with  rec^>eet  to tiieir  aets  of  inkumM/ifyti^  the 
negroes  of  Afi^ea,  stil  when  we  awoke  from  mst 
dumUrs  ihe  other  daify  vndi  read  the  fiwt  eb^ttpof 
Oenesis  written  by  Moses,  we  feel,  without  rgiirfiwjr 
onotheTy  HuA  the  dst  of  riaivery  ia  washed  from  eiur 
hands,  and  that  a  just  God  wHk  pronounoe  no  sen- 
tence of  condemmation  on  l&ose  holding  slaves. 

It  may  be,  to  prove  our  position  beyond  oo»4re* 
veray,  and  according  to  iiAtural' history  whose  order 
is  kid  down,  necessary  to  quote  eacdi  verse  of  the  flnl 
chi^ter  of  Genesis,  endeavoring  to  give  the  cbjed  and 
design  of  €k>d  in  his  workmanship. 

It  is  gweraliy  admitted  that  the  Bible  is  the  wevd 
of  Ood  by  sound  and  logical  rea8oners,aodtliat  tiis 
Divinity  exist  ae  he  may,  is  eomMered  Omniscient, 
Chnnipotent  and  Onmipresent.  Bearing  these  Divine 
attributes  in  mind  with  reference  to  our  Gk>d,y  e  most 
naturally,  logically,  physically,  and  philosophically, 
oondudethat  He  never  crea;ted  any  thing  in  winy  but 
for  a  wise  purposey — there  was  a  design  in  view,  and 
this  is  clearly  manifest,  as  well  in  the  ant,  or  mo^  as  in 
man!  By  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  by 
those  of  phynognomy,  and  physiology,   we  have 
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proTed  and  will  prove  the  existences  of  colors  to  be 
purely  distinct  in  their  formations  from  the  whites. 
If  the  inflaence  of  climate  would  have  any  effect  to 
change  these  subordinate  and  inferior  existences  to 
white,  why  would  not  the  Indians  of  America,  long 
before  this,  have  become  as  white  as  we  are?  living 
as  many  of  them  have,  in  the  most  temperate  por- 
tions of  the  earth.  Are  the  Esquimaux  Indians  white^ 
or  are  tiiey  chaBging  to  whiteness  ?  Are  the  Tartars, 
and  CSiinese,  and  Japanese  as  white  as  we  are?  or 
are  they  changing  to  whiteness  ?  Most  of  these  na- 
tieui  live  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  their  colors  are 
now  as  they  were  from  the  earliest  time  we  have  any 
m^ition  of  them.  Were  these  changes  admissible 
for  one  moment,  as  the  ignorant j  and  stupid^  and  blind 
imagiBe;-*-show  us  then  at  this  juncture  of  time,  any 
distiiiet  races  of  eolovs!  The  Indians  would  have  lost 
their  physiological  features  in  color^  from  such  changes 
in  nature :  hence  there  would  be  no  chiuracteristics 
among  them,  at  present,  in  color,  representing  their 
progenitors.  And  thus  it  would  be,  most  assuredly, 
the  case  with  reference  to  all  existences  of  colors. 
From  the  designs  of  God  in  the  Creation  in  the  first 
chapter  of  G^iesis,  we  shall  prove,  from  &cts  and  the 
light  of  reason,  that  all  existences  of  colors  w^e  cre- 
ated before  znan,  and  that  the  white  man  was  after- 
wards created; — ^that  ^the  man  and  the  female'  Qod 
commaiided,  *  Have  dominion  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,'  and  that 
this  means  the  existence  of  power  over  an  inferior, 
with  reference  to  which,  Qod  has  given  us  no  choice, 
except  we  rebH  against  this  commandy  in  terms  most 
absolute! 
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Against  this  order  of  Creation  which  will  be  fully 
shown  to  the  reader  in  onr  comments  on  the  first 
chapter  of  Q^nesis,  we  defy  the  most  astute  reasoner 
to  overthrow  our  principles  and  deductions,  if  they 
acknowledge  this  chapter  to  be  the  faithful  narration 
of  the  creation.  If  they  believe  not  in  the  Bible,  they 
will  believe  not  in  Qod,  and  hence,  there  can  be  no 
reason,  nor  argument  with  them. 

In  the  first  vense  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Moses  says,  ^In  the  beginning,  God  created  the 
Heaven  and  the  earth."  In  this  workmanship,  there 
was  design^  and  an  object  whiph  we  shall  presently  see. 
There  was  an  evident  manifestation  of  power,  and  will 
coupled  with  intelligence  and  knowUdgey  viao  in  this 
workmanship. 

In  the  second  verse  he  says :  ^^  And  the  earth  was 
without  form,  and  void ;  and  darknein  was  upon  the 
£eu^  of  the  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters."  From  the  expressions  in 
this  verse,  we  should  conclude  that  the  earth  was  in 
a  semi-aqueous  state,  and  that  Gt>d  yet  felt  that  his 
uoork  was  just  begun,  for  all  was  an  abyss  of  confusion ; 
yet  the  ^^  fSsice,  or  surface  of  the  waters  "  felt  his  influ* 
euce ;  however,  Ais  act  in  this  changes  nothing  as  yet 

In  the  third  verse,  he  says :  <<  And  God  said,  let 
there  be  light :  and  there  was  light,"  In  this  we  see 
a  manifest  design  to  change  darkness  into  light  by 
dividing  time ;  however,  we  see  in  this  no  unnatunfl 
production  or  effect,  but  an.  Omnipotent  Power  exert 
ing  His  WiU. 

In  the  fourth  verse,  he  says ;  <^  And  God  saw  the 
light,  that  it  was  good;  and  God  divided  the  light 
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firom  the  dalrkDeBs."  From  this  versey  if  words  con- 
vey any  thing,  we  shonid  conclade  that  He  was 
pleased  with  His  work,  emanating  as  it  must  have 
done,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  complete  Sis 
whole  grand  design.  Hence,  He  continued  His  labors 
by  dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness.  There  was 
an  object  in  this,  or  He  would  not  have  done  it  It 
was  \o  farther  his  good  object. 

In  the  fifth  verse  he  says :  ^^  And  G^hI  called  the 
light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  ISTight.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day."  The 
terms  made  use  of  in  these  expressions  convey  to  our 
minds  what  we  know  to  exist  from  causes  and  effects 
which  surround  us.  They  were  appropriate  to  the 
time  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  sixth  verse  he  says :  ^^  And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters."  To  carry  out 
His  whole  designs  in  His  creation,  He  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  this  firmament,  and  He  willed  it  into  gpdstcnce; 
consequently,  there  was  a  design. 

In  the  seventh  verse,  he  says :  ^  And  Gk>d  made  the 
firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament,  and  it  was  so."  In  this  verse,  tiiere  is 
nothing  but  a  clear  manifestation  of  his  will  and  power 
to  carry  out  other  objects^  requisite  to  the  whole 
creation. 

In  tiie  eighth  verse,  he  says :  ^^  And  God  called  the 
firmament  Heaven.  And  the  evening  and  morning 
were  the  second  day."  In  this,  we  see  the  designa- 
tion of  names  for  specific  objects. 
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In  the  ninth  vene,  he  says:  ^<  And  Qod  8aid»  Let 
the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
into  one  plaee,  and  kt  the  dry  land  ai^>ear :  and  it 
was  so."  This  verse  shows  the  exertion  of  Hib  power, 
and  the  control  over  what  He  had  made. 

In  the  tenth  verse  he  says:  ^  And  God  called  l4ie 
dry  land  earth,  and  the  gathering  together  of  tihe 
waters  called  he  seas;  and  Gh>d  saw  timt  it  w4$ 
good." 

'  Here  we  see  the  formation  of  land  as  distinct  to^m 
water,  which  was  made  for  a  further  olgedi;  and  «f 
the  waters  into  seas  for  all  the  olDgeets,  of  which  they 
are  now  capable.  In  this  -^eree  futurity  was  matbd 
out. 

In  the  eleventh  verse  he  says :  ^And  Gh)d  said,  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed 
and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,  after  his  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  eardi ;  and  it  was  so.'' 

In  this  verse  we  see  that  the  earth  is  made  to  pro- 
duce gr^as,  herbs  and  trees;  but  observe  that,  in  the 
order  of  creatioriy  eaeh  is  made  to  produce  seed  of  its 
own  kind.  Therefore,  gftass  seed  could  not  produce 
oatSj  nor  v>heatj  nor  barley^  nor  rye  ooniy  nor  ^potato  a 
turnip^  nor  a  beet  a  raddieh.  He  pronounced  this  as 
He  had  the  other  parts  o^  his  creation,  that  ^it 
was  so." 

In  the  twelfth  vevse  he  says:  ^And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his 
kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in 
itself,  aft^  las  kind ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

The  comments  on  the  eleventh  verse  will  suffice  for 
this;  though,  however,  we  see  here,  without  muck 
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■ 
e9}&iion  to  reason,  that  God  pronounced  or  saw  it  vxu 
good,  that  everything  above  enumerated  should  pro- 
duce after  its  kindi  taking  particular  precaution  that 
each  dass  of  grass,  hi^b  and  k^e^to,  should  have  the 
powers  of  reproduction  fh>m  their  own  seeds^  show* 
ing  thereby  that  he  mtendcrf  no  intermixturea.  This 
showed  a  knowledge  of  future  cmsequenoes^  and  that 
He  was  equal  to  the  taOc  brfore  him ;  for  mthing  did 
he  cnaJte  m  vain. 

In  the  thirteenth  verse  he  sajys :  <<And  the  evening 
ahd  the  miming  wore  the  third  day/'  Here  we  see 
a  day  measured,  meaning  the  period  oi  time  necessary 
ftr  the  sun  to  revolve  6n  its  own  axis,  during  a  porr- 
tion  of  which  Kght  and  darkness  prevail  under  their 
afpropriate  signifioations,  day  and  nigbt.  In  this 
Yibw  be  had  in  co&tempIatiMi  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars. 

In  the  fourteenth  verse  he  says :  ^And  Qod  said, 
Let  there  be  lights  in  the  fiinrnjiment  of  the  iieaven, 
to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be 
fi)r  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  ioff  days,  and  years." 
In  this  He  created  the  sun,  mo6n  and  stars,  for  all 
the  beneficent  purposes  we  see  them  turned  to ;  He 
knew  their  influences  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they 
Wi»e  indijqpensable  in  the  economy  of  creation,  as 
htot  must  be  imparted  to  all  bodies  to  facilitate  pro- 
duction ;  for  nothing  grows  among  icebergs.  Also 
in  this.  He  contemplates  the  seaeons  by  the  rotary 
moticm  of  the  earth  aroimd  the  sun,  knowing  the 
effect  produced  when  she  was  the  greatest  distance 
from  him.  There  was  a  purpose  in  this,  that  all  part^ 
might  teedve  a  pro  mto  benefit,  proportioned  to  the 
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distance  they  are  sitaated  from  the  equator.    By 
those  lights  he  divided  time. 

In  the  fifteenth  vene  he  says :  ^^And  let  them  be 
for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  ^ve 
light  upon  the  earth ;  imd  it  was  so."  This  verse  is 
only  the  echo  of  the  preceding,  and  its  meaning  is 
fully  understood  by  it' 

In  the  sixteenth  verse  he  says :  ^^And  God  made 
two  great  lights;  the  greater  to  rule  the  day,  and  tiie 
lesser  light  to  rule  tiie  night:  he  made  the  stars 
also."  This  is  all  gathered  from  the  fourteenth 
verse;  and  consequently,  we  see  only  a  change  in 
phraseology,  without  adding  force  and  eloquence  to 
language. 

In  the  seventeenth  verse  be  says :  ^And  QoA  set 
them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth."  This  is  another  form  of  expression 
for  the  substance  contained  in  the  fburteentii  verse. 
The  objects  of  tiiese  different  forms  of  expressions,  to 
set  forth  the  same  intent,  were  obviously  made  to 
impress  their  weight  upon  the  "  man,"  with  refer- 
ence to  this  day's  labor.  For  it  was  wonderful,  yet 
not  so  for  Him,  who  formed  it. 

In  the  eighteenth  verse  he  says:  ^And  to  rule  over 
the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  tlie  li^t 
from  darkness ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  In 
this  verse  the  functions  of  those  lights  are  made  to 
continue,  with  reference  to  ruling  over  the  day  and 
night,  and  dividing  the  lij^t  from  the  darkness.  God 
was  pleased  with  this  effect  of  his  worknumship,  and 
saw  that  "  it  was  good." 

In  the  nineteenth  verse  he  says :  <<And  the  evening 
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and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day.''  In  this  we 
see  a  design  in  the  ennmeration  of  time,  designating 
it  as  the  fourth  day  of  his  workmanship. 

In  the  twentieth  verse  he  says :  ^^And  God  said, 
Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  aliove 
tiie  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven/'  Here 
we  see  the  first  instance  of  animal  lite,  as  adapted  to 
the  waters  and  to  the  eartli.  This  we  shall  mention' 
again  by  analogy^  and  as  evidence  in  ourpoiition. 

In  the  twen^-first  verse  he  says :  <<And  God  cre- 
ated great  whales,  and  every  hving  creature  that 
moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantiy 
after  their  kii^d,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind :  and  Gkxl  saw  that  it  was  good."  In  this  verse, 
when  we  test  it,  we  .discover  thsit  the  Almighty  was 
q>edfic  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  imimals 
thus  desmbed,  for  he  created  each  one  after  his  class, 
n  ot  with  the  view  tiiat  the  whale  would  produce  the 
sea-lion;  the  codfish  the  alligator;  the  shad  the  oys* 
ter;  and  so  on,  by  analogy  in  contrasting.  Thus  f&r 
do  we  see  the  order  ot  nature  perfect.  Even  He  had 
an  eye  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  that  each  dass  should 
produce  its  own  kind,  which  we  see  exemplified  every- 
where around  us ;  as  the  mosquito  fly  produces  its 
kind,  not  the  bat;  the  eagle  his  kind,  not  the  hen; 
and  thus  tiie  grand  order  travels  on  in  p^ect  har- 
mony with  itself:  for  each  class  mates  by  itself,  hav- 
ing no  cohabitive  desire  for  the  other  classes.  This 
is  natural — it  is  the  law  of  nature.  Otherwise,  the 
mosquito  might  mate  with  the  ostrich;  and  thus  dis- 
similar compuiiondiips  might  be  formed  throughout 
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this  order ;  and  what  an  unique  and  grotesqug  sigk 
it  would  present  to  our  understaadinga  I  ^^God,"  in 
his  wisdom,  <<  daw  that  this  was  good^*^  ti^vt  ia»  that 
each  class  should  produce  his  own  kind. 

In  the  tweuljy-Beeotid  verse  he  says:  ^'And  Qod 
blessed  them,  si^g,  Be  firuitfol  and  tnullq)!^,  and 
fill  the  waffeers  in  the  seas^  and  let  fowl  mfult^rfy  in 
the  eurth."  From  this  verse  we  must  necessarily 
conclude  that  the  AhnighQr  was  much  pkased  wkh 
liis  perforHmncey  inasmuch  as  He  blessed  thediy  ted 
commaiKled  them  to  be  fruitful^  desiring  a  perpistiiily 
of  the  same  animals  oreated  thus  by  Mim;  Aox^ 
a^B  perpetuity  wae  ordered  to  be  sepceraiB  and  distmstf 
each  class  dthoperating  with  its  oii^y  and  proAuoiog 
itsownkindl 

Xnthetwenty-thirdversehesi^a:  '^And  the  ef«il« 
kig  and  the  momii^  were  the  fillh  da^^."  Thtm  we 
see  the  labors  of  the  great  First  Cause  dts4fino%  om^ 
sidered  by  days;  and  fagr  this  means  we  peroeive  tiie 
separate  acts  of  the  Almighty  in  his  creation. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  verse  he  Mttyni  ^^And  ^kid 
said,  Let  the  eartii  bring  forth  the  IMngettahtre  Mfiet 
Ai9  ftiru2,  cattle,  and  creeping  things  imd  beast  of  the 
earth,  after  his  kind:  and  it  Was  ea"  Ihia  is  ttn 
important  verse,  and  it  may  be  well  for  as  to  ponder 
deeply  its  meanings  and  weight  in  the  xsreation,  or 
we  shall  cheat  ourselves  out  of  a  knowledge  aad . 
proof  of  the  creation  of  the  whole  of  the  progrtmot 
estistencee  of  cokn^  poeseanng  degrees  of  humanitgr* 
We  say  progressive  existeneesy  in  contradistinotio&  to 
huMan^  because  is  any  white  man  or  woman  willing 
to  admit  that  any  of  the  tribe  of  apes  or  eelored  ex« 
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iBtencee  possess  the  same  humanity  as  he  or  she  does  ? 
In  no  other  part  of  the  Bible  have  we  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  ape  tribes  and  the  colored  races, 
except  in  this  word  "  creaturb,*'  in  this  verse.  Ponder 
it  well,  for  the  creation  in  this  chapter  is  finished,  and 
the  colors  as  well  as  the  classes  were  a  portion  of  that 
creation,  and  were  finished  !  The  labor  of  creating 
everything,  whether  inanimate  or  animate,  was  Jht- 
ishei  during  these  six  days,  each  made  to  produce  its 
kiiid ;  or  otherwise,  the  ass  might  have  produced  the 
ox  through  a  series  of  changes,  and  the  mare  the 
elqtliattt,  in  the  sameb  manner.  True,  in  the  lower 
cknses  of  animals  we  see  difierent  colors  from  their 
pttvents ;  bat  have  we  seen  from  black  parents  white 
ckfldren  ?  or  from  white  parents  black  children  ?  w 
ftom  Indian  parents  white  or  black  children?  or 
from  Chinese  parents,  black,  white,  or  Indian  child- 
ren? or  from  the  Malay  parents,  the  negro,  Chinese, 
white,  or  Indian  children  7  In  our  day,  and  age  of 
reMen  and  common  sense,  we  have  not  seen  these 
prodigies  of  nature;  and  had  they  been  commoA 
during  the  past  ages,  however  so  remote,  shouM  we 
not  BOW  and  then,have  some  traces  of  them  presented 
to  crur  understandings  in  the  form  of  distinct  tribes  ?^ 
Oo«ld  the  line  of  demarcation  have  been  kept  so  die- 
tinet,  with  reference  to  the  different  races,  so  long, 
had  it  not  been  so  ordered  by  the  Almighty  ?  In  bis 
cgoaHpg  of  the  grasses,  the  herbs,  the  trees,  the  ani- 
mals m  the  waters,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  we  dis- 
ooMr  tfMt  each  class  was  made  to  produce  after  his 
kiad ;  aeid  tiiat  peculiar  care  and  foresight  are  exer- 
ciiei^  to  carry  out  this  order  of  nature.    Distinct. 
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classes  having  been  observed  in  the  ecouomy  of  na- 
ture thus  far,  where  else  in  the  Bible  have  we  any 
right  to  look  for  the  origins  of  the  colored  i*ace8,  if 
not  in  this  verse  ?  arid  to  take  the  word  ^^ereature*'  to 
mean  the  plurality,  or  the  whole  of  those  progresske 
existences  possessed  of  color  ? 

When  Canaan  was  cursed,  not  for  his  own  sifa  of 
seeinghis  gruadfather  naked,  but  for  that  of  his  firiiier, 
he  was, not  sent  into  Africa,  as  many  have  supposed, 
iKit  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Ills  descendanfii 
'  w^re  long  afterwards  knmon  to  be  turning  up  whUt. « 
No  mark  was  put  upon  him  to  designate  bis  color 
from  that  of  his  uncles  or  his  brethren,  for  a  curse 
does  not  mean  a  black  color.  And  thus  we  can  gain 
no  clue  to  the  colored  races  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  verses  24,  26,  26  and  27 ;  nor  have  we  any 
right  to  expect  any  clue  to  the  colored  race^  in  this 
chapter,  for  the  Almighty  finished  his  work  in  ^ 
daySy  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Would  his  work 
have  been  ^nisA^  and  pronounced  finished  in  six  daye^ 
and  then  recommenced  after  the  flood  in  niakiog 
the  cMored  existences  f  Look  at  the  long  lapse  of  titoe . 
between  the  first  creation  and  this  supposed  creation 
of  the  negro  or  the  colored  races.  The  Bible  is  un- 
<luestionab1y  correct^ but  meii's  understandings! are 
not  always  correct,  nor  are  their  reasoning  faculties 
•generally  so.  As  we  can  discover  no  where  eke  the 
negro  or  the  colored  races,  or  the  apes,  were  created 
•except  according  to  the  purport  of  verse  24,  in  -fthe 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  must  conclude  that  they 
were  created  before  man,  and  subordinate  to  him;  like 
aH  other  in/mor  existences  of  colors.  Let  reason,  O 
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man!  be  plaeed  on  her  throne,  and  tell  the  tale,  when 
shepHes  doubt  the  v)ord  of  €rod ! 

In  the  twenty-fifth  veree  he  says  :  "And  God  made 
the^^o^  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  aftor 
their  kind,  and  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth  after  his  kind;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

The  Bible  abounds  in  phrases  of  repetition,  which 
add  nothing  explanatory  to  the  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing verse.  This  is  the  case  as  to  verse  26,  which  does 
not  fully  explain  verse  24,  and  it  advances  nothing 
new  J  hence  we  must  be  governed  by  those  verses 
that  create  action,  and  that  bring  some  new  event  to 
Mghti  With  such  verses,  as  with  geniuses,  we  see  in 
them  a  new  impression,  which  gives  them  weight 
and  importance.  Therefore,  in  this  verse,  we  see 
nothingwhieh  would  lead  us  to  change  our  ideas  and 
impressions  as  to  our  comments  on  verse  24,  with 
reference  to  "  fiving  creature,"  meaning  the  existences 
of  colore  as  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay  and  Airi^ 
cam';  nor  can  we  see  but  that  they  were  created  in 
the  order  of  creation,  by  a  series  of  God's  will,  in 
rising  from  the  first  stage  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  to 
man,  the  last  stage,  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Who  pretends  to  doubt  this  position,  when  he  sur- 
veys,, with  an  eye  of«  a  critfc  and  a  philosopher,  the 
inferior  races  who  walk  the  earth  erect?  Are  they 
oi^owr  flesh  and  of  our  blood  f  who  can  say  yea,  when 
be  sees  the  hue  stamped  shortly  after  the  ofIq)ring 
enters  the  world  ?  If  there  was  any  chance  work  m 
this  proceeding  of  nature,  and  if  there  was  not  manb- 
fest  design  on  tlic  part  of  the  Almighty  in  every  <U^ 
t^ibutwn  of  his  wotkmavship^  why  should  we   not 
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iiotiee  colored  mothers  prodnciDg  children  of  dfffisT' 
ent  colors  from  their  own  colors,  when  their  eoaaoitd 
were  like  th^nselvof  7  The  reason  is  obyionsy  thai 
efteh,  whether  iuaiiiiBate  or  animate,  was  ordered  to 
produce  its  own  kind !  In  thi»  we  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty  nia&iflwted,  for  when  nature  eonfiids 
against  nature  in  the  embrace  of  animals  of  distinct 
daseee,  whatever  tboir  ponticm  saoj  be,  how  mAfMl 
are  the  efiects  in  deterioration  I  and  how  socoii,  let 
this  be  continued,  will  such  ^momattes  be  closed  from 
reproduetion^  when  thej  persist  in  warring  against 
nature  7  Cattle  means  whatever  is  sertieable  to^nuutf 
a0  beii^  of  an  animate  nature,  whether  for  labor  or 
food;  trnd  everj  creeping  thing  means  all  else  below 
eattle,  in  the  scale  of  existence.  Thus  far  ^  God  saw 
that  it  (His work)  was  good" 

In  the  twenty-sixth  Terse  he  says ;  ^And  €k>d  9$iAf 
Let  ns  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeMta; 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  oi  the  sea, 
and  the  fowl  of  the  air^  and  over  the  cattl^  and  over 
ail  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
ereepeth  upon  the  earth."  This  is  another  important 
verse  for  our  considatition,  the  magnitude  oi  whieh 
ia  insufficiently  understood.  God  beheld  all  nature 
smiling  and  joyous  at  that  juncture  of  time,  and 
said :  Let  us^  thai  is  myself  and  naiuref  make  maA  in 
enr  imagef  after  our  likeness.  If  one  should  go  into 
the  konse  of  a  friend,  and  see  a  new4>oni  babe^and 
aee  marked  leatuiee  on  its  face  resembling  his  fiUker 
or  mother,  liow  natural  is  the  expression  in  saying 
that  such  a  babe  is  the  ^^ image''  of  ita  &ther  or 
mother,  and  ia  formed  after  his  or  her  likenesa  t  Thia 
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Mt  «f  the  Almighty  would  pi^sappoee /)rm,  imaffc 
and  Ukmess  in  himself  similar  to  man,  whom  he  had 
thfM  created.  It  would  be  natural  for  man,  in  thie  case, 
to  resemble  the  suj>eriorpotoer ;  and  heaoe  we  eonotude 
t^mt  man  is  tbe  type  of  tbe  Almighty,  not  that  of 
natim  ia  generaL  This  is  a  natural,  philosophical, 
and  physiological  oonciusion,  to  be  deduced  from  the 
wordle  embraced  in  this  verse,  now  voder  review. 

There  is  no  account  of  but  one  man  being  created 
in  this  verse^  bat  the  word  ikem  is  explained  in  the 
preceding  Terse  in  aUuding  to  male  and  female.  Can 
weeuppese  for  one  naoment,  cariying  ourselves  back 
to  t^is  grand  juncture  of  time,  cfrer  so  memoraUe  in 
the  ereatton,  that  the  Almighty  possessed  two  or 
more  imager*  or  likenesses,  by  which  we  mean,  in 
plain  language,  colors  as  well  as  forms  ?  If  the  plu* 
ralitfof  the  human  &mily  is  meant  by  the  tenm  marij 
meauing  one  of  each  of  the  races,  which  is  absurd  in 
itself  we  ha\^  no  aoooont  of  but  one  female,  who 
was  created  at  the  same  time  that  the  first  man  was, 
or  in  conjunctioa  wiA  him;  for  we  obtaiti  our 
knowledge  of  her  in  the  same  «rerse  ire  hare  any  in- 
tima^n  of  him — the  first  man ;  and  the  oommand- 
ment  as  to  their  course  of  action  runs  together, 
devolving  as  m&oh  on  her  as  on  him,  tx>  perform 
each,  her  and  his  respective  part.  This  is  plain,  une- 
quivocal language.  Oonsequently  man,  the  white 
man,  whose  thoughts  soar  to  heaven  and  tell,  with 
unerring  certainty,  the  coming  of  comets,  and  iHnng 
worlds  to  t^is  ear^,  was  created  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likme&s  of  the  Almighty;  and  we  have 
abundant  prooft  of  o«r  race  being  as  distinct  now  as 
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then,  from  the  other  races,  ariring  ftora  pi^uliar 
national  characterisHcs^Aud.  from  the  arts  and  scieHoea, 
which  establish  our  civilizatioti  and  enlightemneDt 
above  that  of  the  other  races. 

If  the  Mongolians,  Malays,  Indians  and  Africans, 
called  in  this  work  ^'  Uie  progl*es»ve  existences  of 
color,''  were  created  equal  with  the  white  race,  and 
if  God  had  intended  to  have  had  them  so,  and  not 
as  they  are,  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
he  has  been  an  inconsistent  and  an  uigust  Gtod  since 
He  created  them :  fot  at  the  time  of  their  creation, 
he  could  have  molded  them  like  us  in  intellect  and 
shape  of  head,  if  he  had  not  wished  to  have  molded 
them  otherwise  like  us;  bat  it  is  evident  that  this 
was  not  done  with  the  negro,  nor  ^th  the  other 
progressive  existences  of  color,  for  if  it  had  been, 
their  progress  and  destiny  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
would  have  not  been  dissimilar  to  our  own ;  and 
they  would  have  made  their  mark  in  creation,  as  tibe 
white  race  has  done.  Does  natural  or  civil  history 
tell  us  of  their  advancements  and  progress  to  civili- 
zation and  enlightenment,  except  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  whites,  when  we  take  a  survey 
of  the  colored  nations,  the  petty  colored  tribes^  and 
the  white' nations  that  live  on  the  globe  ? 

If  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  or  the  Hindoo,  or  any 
oriental  nation,  indicate  a  high  civilization,  to  us  it 
is  lost  in  such  indication ;  for  as  yet,  we  have  not 
caught  the  shadow  of  it,  even  in  amMance  form ; 
however,  they  manifest  much  ingenuity  in  many  of 
their  manufactured  articles,  yet  this  is  not  of  the 
highest  order;  it  is  art,  not  science. 
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In  the  twenty-seventh  verse  he  says:  "So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  imagey  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him ;  male  and  femaie  created  He  themJ' 
How  definite  are  these  words  I  and  how  noble  and 
God-like  is  man  thus  created !  If  we  have  any  right 
to  reason  at  all,  or  think  for  ourselves,  with  reference 
to  our  origin,  is  it  to  be  contradicted  or  disputed  by 
skeptics,  that  the  texture  of  God,  our  first  great  Pa- 
rent, was  not  of  the  finest  and  most  intelligent,  such 
as  called  forth  the  creation  ?  as  it  is  not,  nor  can  it 
be  disputed,  we  conclude  man,  that  is,  white  man, 
waa^  created  in  the  imojgeoi.  his  &ther,  with  reference 
to  everything  that  concerned  him,  for  he  had  imme- 
diate knowledge  in  naming  "  all  cattle,  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  every  beast  of  the  field."  If  he  was  like 
his  father  in  the  designation  of  appropriate  names, 
which  showed  innate  knowledge,  he  must  have  been 
like  him  in  color  and  form,  that  would  include  the 
word  *^ image/**  This  means  more  than  form;  it 
means  some  of  the  essential  attributes  which  are 
given  it  by  its  Original,  and  in  resemblance  to  it — 
the  Original. 

Hence,  we  must  conclude  from  all  we  can  deduce 
from  verses  26  and  27,  that  the  "  man  '^  means  the 
whit^  man,  who  is  to  form  the  ruling  race^  and  who 
ia  thus  created  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of 
his  father.  The  white  nations  of  the  earth  are  the 
living  witnesses  of  these  facts,  and  will  ever  serve  as 
memorable  monuments  in  tracing  our  descent  from 
our  great  Parent,  and  in  establishing,  in  our  minds, 
that  we  are  the  chosen  ones,  thus  created  to  rule  the 
earth !    If  we  were  not,  why  shpuld  we  foreshadow 
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it  in  the  march  to  munificence  and  enlightenment? 
In  this  verse.  He  created  man's  mate,  for  ^^  male  and 
female  created  He  them*"  It  it  further  obviooa  that 
the  coneort  of  the  ^  maa  '^  waa  created  ae  aboire  an- 
noanoed,  from  the  reading  of  the  foUowing  Terse : 

In  this,  the  twentynnghth  Terse,  Moses  says :  ^  And 
Gk>d  blessed  them,  and  God  ssid  onto  them,  Be  firmtr 
fill  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  suhdoe 
it,  and  have  dominion  ovw  the  fiah  of  the  aea^  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  orer  every  living  thing, 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth.''  In  this  we  see  that 
two  are  meant,  for  man  was  not  created  an  h^m^ph- 
rodite,  with  the  ability,  in  this  chapter,  of  perpetnafc- 
ing  his  own  spedes.  It  is  evident  that  two  distinct 
persons  are  meant,  one  of  eaeh  gender,  with  the  capa- 
iMlity  of  propagating  their  land;  or  the  Almigb^ 
would  not  have  commanded  them  to  ^<  muMply  and 
replenish  the  earth/'  He  knew  their  ability,  and 
the  order  of  nature  was  complde ;  for  from  his  con- 
ceptions^sprang  designs  and  wonders,  though  accord- 
ing to  nature  I 

In  this  verse,  the  Almighty  gave  them,  that  is,  the 
^^  man  and  the  female,''  dominion  ov^  the  waters  and 
over  everything  upon  the  earths  He  made  them  the 
sole  lord  and  lordess  of  the  watere  and  the  eart^ ;  for 
dominion  means  a  right  to  exercise  a  power,  a  con- 
trol over  a  thing,  or  it  means  nothing  at  all.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  creation  in  this  chapter  have  we 
any  notice  of  God's  giving  dominion  to  the  lower 
classes  of  existences ;  he  res^ves  U  for  wan  and  his 
consortj  who  are  the  noblest  and  the  last  specimens 
of  bis  workmanship.    This  is  evident  from  the  read- 
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ing  of  the  verse  under  consideration.  Wherefore,  we 
must  conclude  that  we  have  conterred  on  us,  by  the 
power  and  will  of  the  Ahnighty,  the  dominion y  that 
»,  th£  authority  given  us  at  the  time  of  the  creation, 
to  direct,  guide,  control  and  subdue  all  else  in  the 
waters  and  on  the^^arth,  that  is,  make  them  subser- 
vient to  our  purposes  and  toiils  !  Or  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  no  object  in  giving  the  dominion, 
as  it  was  not  sought^  but  given !  Could  there  have 
been  races  created  after  man,  or  distinct  races  created 
with  him,  according  to  the  remaining  verses  in  this 
chapter,  or  to  this  verse?  We  certainly  have  no 
account  of  such  events,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
what  we  have  in  our  possession,  and  with  what  is 
diflooverable  to  us  by  the  philosophy  of  reason  and 
common  aense* 

The  order  of  creation  shows  pre-knowledge ;  for 
'^  the  earth  was  without  form  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.''  If  there  had  not  been  design 
in  Qod's  workmanship  throughout,  why  would  he 
not  have  created  man  first,  and  so  on  down,  before 
giving  iorm  to  the  earth  ?  Because  it  is  evident  that 
he  would  have  had  no  resting  place,  and  nothing  to 
have  eaten.    God  knew  man's  nature  in  the  future. 

The  heaven  and  the  earth  were  tibe  first  objects  of 
creation  with  the  Almighty.  Light  was  the  second 
thing  created.  He  knew  that  it  consumed  nothing 
of  what  he  was  to  ere4xte;  He  knew  that  it  would 
exist  by  its  material  nature.  His  division  of  light 
from  darkness  created  no  consumer  unprovided  for. 
He  created  a  firmament,  which  in  itself  is  no  con- 
sumer.   It  existed,  and  exists  as  a  baiTier  thus  de- 
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flcribcd  in  the  act  of  creation ;  in  this  we  see  des^ — 
we  see  a  master-touch  towards  the  future.  We  alsosee 
that  this  order  and  process  of  creation  or  formation 
arc  natural,  and  are  thus  far  self-existent  by  thi  mat- 
ter latent  in  each.  The  formation  of  the  waters  into 
one  place  created  ne  evident  consigner;  consequently, 
everything  thus  far  in  creation  was  wisely  provided 
for;  the  earth  vf9A  formed^  by  the  divmon  of  the 
waters,  the  elements  of  which  were  co-existent  with 
what  he  had  created.  In  the  creation  of  grass,  herb 
and  fruit  tree,  we  see  that  there  is  a  basis  for  them 
to  grow  on,  as  the  earth  is  already  created,  witii  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  their  bed  and  swedingj  at 
this  juncture ;  and  therefore,  they  were  not  formed 
in  vain !  •  A  wise  provision  had  been  made  for  them, 
and  consequently  a  design  was  manifest.  In  this  por- 
tion of  creation  God  exercised  his  omniscience  with 
reference  to  all  future  time,  for  He  was  specific  in  his 
orders  in  the  division  of  the  productions  of  his  crea- 
tion. In  this  He  foreshadowed  his  wisdom,  or  else, 
if  intermixtures  had  been  ordered,  the  earth  would, 
in  the  process  of  time,  have  been  overgrown  with 
useless  weeds,  instead  of  growths  for  food.  Would 
He  have  shown  as  much  pre-knowledge,  if  He  had 
created  the  lower  order  of  animals  before  He  had 
created  the  earthy  or  grass,  herb  and  fruit  tree  ?  He 
knew  the  former  must  live  on  the  earth,  and  feed  on 
its  productions ;  hence  the  order  of  creation  manifests 
infinine  wisdomy  and  demonstrates  a  design  in  all  of 
these  doings.  In  order  to  rndk^  these  grow  emd  prodiicej 
Qod  creates  the  lights  in  the  firmament  Had  He 
created  the  lights  first,  they  would  have  had  no/u»e. 
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tiona  to  have  performed  on  the  earth  ;  espeoiaily  the 
aoD,  the  great  dispenser  of  light  and  heat,  so  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  grass,  herb  and  tree.  The  seeds 
which  had  be^i  created  and  put  in  the  earth,  lay 
doirmant,  though  swelling  to  bursting  forth ;  hence 
they  needed  no  sun  till  the  next  day,  when  the  great 
dbpenser  was  formed  for  action,  but  not  in  vain ! 

Earth  aocHi  smiled  in  being  beautified  with  the  most 
happy  effects  of  these  latent  seeds.  In  this  order, 
nothing  as  yet  is  formed  in  vain!  By  the  creation  of 
**  the  moving  creature  '*  from  the  waters,  would  pre- 
suppose that  the  waters  had  all  the  elements  of  food 
necessary  for  their  existence,  with  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  as  these  could  not  exist  on  the  earth,  nor  feed  by 
their  natures  from  its  productions.  ^^  Moving  Crea- 
ture "  is  a  term  used  to  comprehend  speciiic  classes  of 
animals  made  to  live  in  the  waters,  or  amphibious 
animals,  with  all  then*  colors  and  different  forms ; — for 
colors  in  these  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  higher  scale  of  creation ;  and  hence,  color  is  a 
part  of  creation,  as  it  is  incorporated  with  every  ob- 
ject of  ^A^  or  towcA.  Had  *^the  moving  creature" 
been  created  prior  to  the  sun,  for  the  want  of  heat  on 
the  waters  to  create  growths  for  their  food,  they  would 
have  perished  of  hunger;  for  food  b  necessary  for 
them.  In  this  we  see  pre-knowledge  and  wisdom  dis- 
played in  all  this  workmanship.  In  the  creation  of 
these  animals  of  the  waters,  there  is  no  chance  work; 
they  all  come  from  the  terin  "  moving  creaturcj'  a 
noun  of  multitude,  with  all  of  their  varied  classes 
and  with  all  their  shades  of  colors;iox  docs  the  rete  mu- 
tosum^  which  is  under  the  cuticle  of  the  human  family, 
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and  of  the  progreseive  exUUneea  of  eolor^esai  wiikdi 
Feflectfl  the  distinctioiis  in  oolore  between  the  hunum 
family  and  the  progressive  eKistences  of  colom^eome 
by  chance;  or  does  the  coloring  in  the  skin  of  the 
water  animals  come  by  chance?  which  distingoidMS 
the  one  class  from  the  other? 

If  this  which  is  so  impcrtant  in  characterissing  cohrSj 
is  the  workmanship  of  chance,  why  is  not  Uffhi  the 
same  ?  for  in  each  we  see  an  evident  design^  a  trise 
design  for  the  white  race;  for  their  white  color  alone 
makes  them  fed  God-like,  and  look  with  ao&m  onex- 
istences  of  other  eobrSy  though  admitHngy  they  possen 
some  of  the  attributes  of  man,  proportioned  to  tiie 
spfiere  they  were  created  to  fill  in  tie  scale  of  being. 
K  there  had  not  been  a  purpose  with  Qod  in  his 
creation,  why  did  he  create  the  fowl  of  Ae  air  after 
he  had  created  the  grass^  the  herb  and  the  fruit  tree? 
God  pre-knew  that  they  would  be  consumers  of  the 
products  of  the  earth;  and  consequently,  they  must 
have  something  to  consume.  Does  this  not,  our  dear 
skeptics,  foreshadow  a;wise  pre-knowledge  ? 

In  his  creating  of  "  the  living  creature,  cattle,  creep- 
ing thing,  and  beast,"  we  see  most  evident  marks  of 
Omniscience.  With  reference  to  life  and  motiony  we 
see  no  difference  between  the  terms  ^  moving  creature 
and  living  creature^*  for  an  existence  could  not  move 
without  living,  nor  could  he  live  without  moving. 
But  the  difference  consists  in  the  mode  of  application ; 
for  the  term  "  moving  creature "  presents  itself,  with 
reference  solely  to  the  animals  created  from  the 
waters ;  while  the  term  living  creature^  by  analogy  and 
comparison  with  the  former  term,  presents  itself  with 


Mbr^ifie  toldy  to  the  exiskHee^  of  eoUrs  created  from 
tbft  earthy  gabordiDate  and  inferior  to  taanr  If  the 
foanBT  term  has  prodaeed  so  many  raried  animal 
atkieneea  from  the  weiierBf  whkh  the  most  stupid 
do  not  qoeBtion,  why  should  not  the  latter  term 
be  equally  as  i»oIific  and  bounteous  in  producing 
the  progresaiTe  eaiistenees  of  eokf^iOt  those  bearing  a 
resemblanee  to  ^'the  maa;'^  though  subordinate  and 
laiBTior?  when  we  see  9  wise  provision  made  in  the 
tventjr^fiHHrth  tmm  of  the  first  ehaptw  of  Genesiey 
fbr  all  amiteals  walking  on  all  fours^  in  the  terms, 
^^ctUby  enqmtg  Mng^  and  heoBty^  without  the  Urm lith 
injf  tfmAwt.  The  Creation  -wuBfatiahed  and  completed 
itt  ais  eottsecutiTe  days,  and  if  we  can  not,  in  reason- 
iag  by  compariaon  between  the  term  ^  moving  crea- 
tsre  and  fivingereature^'^  deduee  tbe  existences  oicobrti 
wa&ing  erect,  from  the  latter  term,  in  the  same  man^ 
ner  aa  we  do  and  must  the  fsh^  reptiles,  and  mon- 
gers, moving  in  the  waters  from  the  former  term, 
where  m  the  order  of  creation  can  we  place  them 
wtthont  subjecting  oursdves  to  TnUitate  on  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  physiology  7  Ood  has 
farmed  nothing  in  vain  !  If  all  the  exigences  including 
m^  were  eteated  from  our  common  parentage^  we 
dtould  see  no  evid^it  work  of  design  in  our  oreation, 
aa  we  see  t^  in  the  grasSy  herb  and  fruU4ree;  for  each 
of  these  is  made  by  the  orgamelawm  ereation^t/t^  po-o- 
diice  after  his  dose  as  well  aa  opfmwls  oi  the  waters, 
and  the  eaUle^  creeping  thing^  and  beas^  of  tbe  earth 
ace  QMde  to  produoe  after  amrctasseSf  severally.  By 
this  ioaxi  of  o&mpasisonhetw^m,  thegraa^  herfa^  fruit- 
tvse,.  water  animals,  eattle,  creepiiig  thiiig,  ineludii^ 
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beast; — and  the  existences  of  colors,  embraoing the 
white  man  created  alone,  if  there  was  not  as  muck 
dmgn  in  creating  these  exiateiMes  of  ccHors^  each  after 
his  class  and  man  also  after  his  class,  we  should  dis^ 
cover  that  God  exercised  mm-e  design  tLud  mere  ditiine* 
lion  in  ail  below  the  existences  of  eolof$yB,nd  man,  than 
he  did  in  these;  hence  this  part  of  creathn,  if  we 
riiould  take  the  received  notions  of  stupid  donkies, 
was  not  ordered  to  produce  each  his  Idnd;  conse* 
quently  the  rete  mv4^sumy  which,  under  the  cuticle  ib 
^e  human  family,  and  the  progressive  existences  of 
colors  is  a  spongy,  and  porous  membrane,  containing 
the  coloring  fluid,  came  by  chance,  and  numifests  bo 
design,  which  would  conclusively  prove,  that  (colors 
came  peradventure ;  consequently  under  the  same 
law  of  production,  progressive  existences,  and  many 
came  by  chance ;  for  if  one  part  of  them,  that  is  the 
colaring  part,  which  distinguishes  them  apart  at  a 
glance,  came  by  chance,  why  not  the  whole  part?  If 
an  artist  should  agree  to  take  your  likeness,  and 
draw  the  external  figure,  giving  the  foil  outHnios, 
without  giving  it  color  to  distinguish  you  from  «r- 
istenees  of  coZor*,  would  your  likeness  be  finished  and 
c&mpletef  Hehce  upon  the  same  principle  of  reaso)i* 
ing,  would  the  likeness  reflecting  tiie  existences  of 
cotore^BXid  our  race,  have  been  finished  and  completid 
by  God,  had  he  not  formed  us  all  at  the  time  of  ou!r 
creation  with  that  rete  mucosum  containing  the  dte* 
tinct  coloring  fluids?  This  is  a  parallel  case ;  it  w 
brought  home  to  opr  understandings  by  the  light  of 
reason  and  common  sense.  And  will  ye,  Oh  yeskep* 
ti<»,  cavil  at  the  order  of  creation,  when  ye  see  truth 
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bieoglit  home  so  plainly  to  your  understandings,  ex- 
cept ye  wiU  be  blind  in  spite  of  reason's  light  Ye  sec 
the  abyss  of  MeUhefore  you;  but  ye  have  not  manly  iri'^ 
dependence  enough  to  renounce  your  sins  agsAD^t  God 
and  his  Divine  Institution,  and  hence  ye  would  drag 
all  creation  to  lie  same  abyss  of  ruin  and  dispair^  as  ye 
mxist  inhabit !  With  reference  to  the  coloring  fluid 
contained  in  the  rete  mucosum^  under  the  cuticle  of 
the  human  heing,  and  existences  of  colors^  we  see  that 
of  the  white  race  bears  an  affinity  for  the  white  raee; 
and  consequently  they  generate  together,  live  together, 
and  form  governments  by  conventional  agreements 
with  eadii  other,  and  look  upon  all  exisiences  of  colors 
as  subordinate  and  inferior;  for  what  white  person, 
having  been  well  educated,  would,  even  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  house,  where  none  hvk  himself  and 
fiunily  could  see,  sit  at  table  or  sleep  with  an  existence 
of  cclor^  except  he  did  it  for  bunkum  f  and  to  force  ^n 
unnatural  equality,  to  gain  a  nefarious  political  end? 
We  see,  in  the  African,  the  Polynesian,  the  Mongo- 
lian, and  the  Indian,  his  coloring  fluid  bears  the 
same  affinity  for  each  specifle  class  as  that  did  in  the 
Oaucasian  luce  just  mentioned ;  and  consequently, 
iSie  affinity  in  coloring  causes  the  affinity  for  gener- 
ating with  each  other,  in  contradistinction  with  those 
not  of  the  same  color ;  and  this  natural  law  of  prefer- 
ence as  to  generating  with  a  class  of  the  same  color, 
pervades  the  whole  creation  as  ordered  by  the  Al- 
mighty, or  it  would  not  be  so.  And  its  being  so  in 
the  whole  of  the  inanimate  creation,  and  the  ahimate 
creation  below  the  existences  of  color^  and  man,  would 
it  show  a  wise  design  m  the  order  of  creation  by  the 
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Almightj,  to  hare  not  created  tb6  same  dktiBetioiK^ 
in  the  upper  order  of  oreatio%  making  each  to  genw- 
ate  after  his  class?  and  is  it  supposabte  for  a  umh 
ment,  that  God  was  not  as  mindfid  of  the  ermticn  of 
the  existences  of  eolor$fiXii  ma&9  oausiBg  eaeh  to  gtn* 
erate  after  his  class,  as  he  was  in  the  ereation  of  the 
inanimate,  and  the  low  aawnai  ardft  of  creation  t  If 
he  was  not,  God  is  a  partial  God,  and  does  not  foBe* 
shadow  his  Omniscience !  and  would  show  the  char* 
-acteristics  of  a  many  rather  than  the  attributes  of 
hims^l 

The  creation  of  man  and  his  eonsort  waa  the  Urt 
great  act  of  God,  and  through  the  insj^uratiaa  0$ 
Moses  as  recorded  in  the  Hebvew  language,  wa  ha^re 
all  the  several  terms  representing  the  ereatiim;  and 
the  most  of  them  are  made  to  imply  a  noiai  of  mnl^ 
tLtude;  We  see  before  us  what  the  order  of  oreotios 
hab  produced,  and  we  do  not  beKeve  it  to  be  tksmm 
wark^  or  there  would  have  been  no  design;  Mid  eem* 
sequently,  the  creation  would  have  been  aa  likefy  to 
have  been  one  thing  as  anoth^.  The  seed^-^aa  covn^ 
wheat,  and  barley,  were  among  the  first  of  tilke  grgjiaiff 
seeds  organized,  with  a  ieaign  to  sustenanee ;  and  wkea 
we  see  the  smut  in  any  of  these,  we  behold  it  ooHie 
by  chaaee>  a  freak  of  nature,  not  by  det/jgn^  tito 
work  of  God,  aa  our  humhle^  w^faly  kmng  A6oUtai« 
isU  would  gladly  lead  us  to  suffoat:  lor  it  ia  of  n^ 
use,  therefore  a  prodigy  of  nature  without  duig^; 
and  if  we  should  admit  that  there  was  a  design  cH 
God  in  turning  this  grain  to  smut,  w«  should  be 
forced  to  admit  that  he  created  matter  m  tmtn^  wUek 
would  belie  the  works  of  God  I  WhereioDe,  we^must 
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oondode  ^at  fhe  white  race  was  created  nnder  the' 
torm  man ;  and  man  espeeiaUy  bo,  for  if  we  should 
admit  that  the  ^^man  "  was  a  red  man  like  an  Indian, 
we  should  make  the  white  race  smut  in  comparison 
witii  the  terms,  com,  wheat,  and  barley,  when  turned 
to  smtit,  a  prodigy  of  nature — ^the  work  of  chance ! 
Oh,  ye  skeptics,  ye  idolators!  when  will  ye  learn  wis- 
dom by  age,  polluted  and  contaminated  as  ye  are  by 
your  own  self-conceit  and  corruption  ?  when  ye  call 
gfaivery  no  Divine  Institution,  ye  behold  your  mar- 
tyred  Ghd  in  your  own  perversity  of  will,  and  in  self-' 
oontradiction,  to  the  command  of  the  Almighty. 
Bvery  thing  which  we  behold  indicate8,on  the  part 
of  God  in  his  creation,  a  perfect  design  that  pervades 
the  whole  inanimate  and  animate  nature.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  design  on  the  part  of  God  in  the 
production  of  prodi^ee,  but  it  is  a  combination  of 
fimrtuitous  circumstances,  which  soon  end,  in  non- 
poroduetion. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  terse,  he  says:  ^^  And  God 
aaidy  BdK)ld,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
seed,  which  is  upon  the  hce  of  all  the  earth,  and 
ef  ery  tree,^  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  taree  yielding 
seed ;  to' you  it  shall  be  for  meat/'  Therefore  we  dis- 
cover what  He  intended,  in  part,  should  be  for  the 
subdstenee  of  man.  With  r^erence  to  the  unde- 
atanding  of  this  verse,  no  further  comments  are 
neoeesary* 

In  the  thirtieth  verse  he  says :  <*  And  to  every 
beast  (^  the  earth,  i^nd  to  every  fowl  cff  the  air,  and 
to  every  thing  that  ereepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein 
there  it-life,  I  have  given  e^ry  greeki  herb  for  meat  - 
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and  it  WM  so."  In  thk  we  we  the  aabrate&ee  in* 
tended  for  the  lower  and  the  lowest  olase  of  aniiodal 
existence ;  and  in  giving  us  dominion  over  all  lowfr 
animal  life,  he  has  pointed  out  in  our  natures,  in  ont 
likes,  and  in  our  dislikes,  what  food  or  meats  amopg 
these  classes  woul4  be  the  most  befitting  to  promote  our 
strength  and  digestion.  We  cannot  feed  on  man,  £or 
nature  repels  the  desire*  It  is  never  thought  of 
among  the  white  race  9  ev^a  in  the  most  savage 
state.  We  cannot  bear  in  mind  any  point  of  history 
where  man's  feeding  on  his  feUow-man  was  a  usage; 
however,  it  has  occurred  in  some  severe  eases  of  hun* 
ger,  as  wh^  parties  have  bi^n  wredced  at  sea,  and 
have  saved  tbemselvea  in  small  boats,  by  dioosing 
lots,  who  should  be  killed  to  feed  the  balance !  In 
this  view9  look  at  rwiuTdi  history  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  prc^gressive  existraces,  possessing  der 
grees  ojf  humanity,  and  to  what  extent  do  we  not 
behold  cannibals  or  anthropophagi  give  vent  to  their 
passions  in  feeding  on  their  captives  taken  in  war ! 
This  is  now  the  usage  among  most  of  the  n^gra 
chieftains  of  Africa ;  it  was  the  usage  among  moet 
of  the  savages  of  America;  it  is  the  usage  aniong 
the  savages  on  the  islande  of  the  Paofie  ocean  1  Oall 
these  existences  made  of  our  flesh  and  our  bbod,  and 
over  whom  our  humanity  should  weep  to  tor  their 
sweat  to  make  them/ee^  obedimt  to  the  cimmand  of 
Ood !  More  might  we  weep  over  the  task  and  rtate 
of  the  ox,  or  the  Aotm,  or  the  sheep ;  for  they  feed 
not  by  their  perversUify  on  Hieirfettaw  species*  Gall 
these  races,  these  inferior  raeeSf  a#  human  as  we  are, 
in  view  of  their  eating  their  £^iow-speciea»  wd  ift 
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y/km  of  our,  num's  beoig  made  in  the  image  mid  after 
tibe  Ukeness  of  God  ?  Sestore^  0  reader !  reason  to 
her  throne,  and  teadi  yonrself  j>endra<im  and  He- 
ctiminaHonj  ere  your  judgment  is  formed ! 

In  the  thirty-first  verse  he  says :  ^And  God  saw 
crverything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
fflxth  day."  In  this  we  see  that  Gk>d  ex^^sed  viiion 
not  unlike  us^  for  he  saw  what  lie  had  mcdtj  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  «^  ^hat  we  make,  and  He  pro- 
nowiced  it  goody  in  the  same  manner  as  we  prorumnee 
onr  workm<m$hip  good.  This  indicates  that  we  are  of 
the  skxme  hunumity  as  himsdf. 

In  this  v^rse  the  Great  Archetype  closes  his  work, 
and  everytibing  is  complete  f(^  action;  themadunety 
of  the  universe  has  received  aU  its  constituent  parte, 
€lflier  inanimate  or  animate ;  and  natural  phUoeopliy 
olearly  demonstrates  tliat  there  has  been  no  chaage 
in  the  quantity  of  matter  since  the  creation,  for  each 
part  was  then  located,  in  ord^  to  balance  the  eairtii 
in  her  orbit! 

In  the  first  vmse  (tf  the  second  chapter  of  Genaiis, 
Moeee  says:  **  Thus  tiie  heavens  and  the  earth  w«re 
finished,  and  all  tiie  host  of  them."  This  verse  has 
i!;>edficr^rence  to  the  last  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
^  Genesis,  where  the  &ct  is  announced  that  ^  God 
saw  everthing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was 
very  good." 

In  the  second  v^rse  of  this  chapter  he  says,  in  the 
latter  part  of  it:  "And  God  rested  on  the  sevmth 
4«y  Itrom  aU  his  work  which  he  had  made."  There 
m  no  aoooQst  ef  his  making  anything'  on  tiiis  day. 
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but  He  oe^ms  to  have  given  it  up  to  reet,  K  a  work 
is  fiuishedy  made  complete,  mathematically  so,  can  it 
again  Jbe  began  and  made  oyer?  and  if  so,  what 
would  have  been  the  purpose  in  changing  it  with  the . 
Almighty,  as  He  foresaw  everything,  and  knew  when 
his  work  was  complete?  consequently,  afterwards 
there  could  have  been  no  change  in  it,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  complete,  but  have  been  formed  in 
vain! 

Thus  far  we  hav^  fully  demonstrated  the  positions 
of  the  colored  races  in  tiie  scale  of  creation,  if  Ood's 
woric  was  finished  in  mx  days;  and  there  is  no 
account  of  his'  having  changed  his  first  purpose ;  for 
his  labors  were  complete !  If  be  had  intended  all 
races  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  understandings, 
their  progress,  th^r  refinement  and  enlightenment 
the  same,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  have  molded 
all  after  himself;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not 
Their  organs,  their  brains,  their  eyes,  their  &ces> 
their  foreheads,  their  skulls,  their  skins,  their  colon, 
their  hair,  their  flesh,  and  their  blood,  are  all  di&r- 
ent  firom  ours,  and  bear  in  most  respects  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  lower  order  of  animals.  Invest!- 
gatie,  reader,  for  yourself,  the  principles  h^re  thrown 
out,,  and  let  reason,  not  preconceived  notions  or  pre- 
judices direct  you  in  forming  your  judgment.  We 
ask  only  for  an  impartial  trial  before  the  great  tribu- 
nal of  the  world,  for  investigations  after  truth  in 
this  matter,  and  if  we  err,  it  is  not  the  error  of  the 
heart 

In  support  of  our  position  as  to  tiie  organs  of  tii6 
colored  existences,  aside  firom  what  comBton 
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dhoald  teach  every  one,  we  quote  Prof.  Agaseiz's  Lec- 
ture on  (Comparative  Anatomy,  with  remarks  of  Dr. 
J.^0.  Nott  to  the  same  effect,  which  says: 

^^  Prof.  Agassiz's  researches  in  embryology  possess 
most  important  bearings  on  the  natural  history  of 
mankind.  He  states,  for  instance,  that,  daring  the 
festal  state,  it  is  in  most  cases  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  the  ^ecies  of  a  genus;  but  that,  aiter 
birtii,  animals,  being  governed  by  specific  laws,  ad- 
vance each  in  diverging  lines.  The  dog,  wolf,  fox, 
and  jackal,  for  example — the  different  species  of  ducks, 
slid  even  ducks  and  geese,  in  the  foetal  state—-<3annot 
be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  their  distinc- 
tive characters  begin  to  develop  themselves  soon  after 
birth.  So  with  the  races  of  men.  In  the  ftetal  state 
there  is  no  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  even  the 
Negro's  from  the  Teuton's  anatomical  structure ;  but, 
after  birth,  they  develop  their  respective  characteris- 
tics in  diverging  lines,  irrespective  of  climatic  influ- 
ences. This  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  important  law; 
and  it  points  strongly  to  specific  difference.  Why 
should  Negroes,  Spaniards,  and  Anglo-Saxons,  at  the 
end  of  ten  generations  (although  in  the  foetal  state 
the  same),  still  diverge  at  birth,  and  develop  spe- 
cific characters  ?  Why  should  the  Jews  in  Malabar, 
at  the  end  of  1600  years,  obey  the  same  law  ?  That 
they  do,  undeviatingly,  has  been  already  demon- 
strated."     ****** 

'^  Prof.  Agassiz  also  asserts,  that  a  peculiar  con- 
formation characterizes  the  brain  of  an  adult  Negro. 
Its  development  never  goes  beyond  that  developed  in 
the  Oaucasian  in  boyhood ;  and,  besides  other  siugu- 


larities,  it  beais,  in  aevoral  particulars,  a  markad  m- 
aemblance  to  the  brain  of  the  orang-outang.  The 
Professor  kindly  offered  to  demonrtrate  those  oer^ral 
characters  to  me,  but  I  was  unable,  during  his  stay  at 
Mobile,  to  procure  the  brain  of  a  Fegro. 

Although  a  fTegro-brain  was  not  to  be  obtained,  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  M.  Agassiz  two 
native-African  men  for  comparison ;  and  he  not  only 
confirmed  the  distinctiye  marks  commonly  enumera- 
ted by  ttoatomists,  but  added  othears  of  no  leas  im- 
portance. Thid  peculiarities  of  the  Ifegro's  head  and 
feet  are  too  notcHiouB  to  require  speciftcatioii ;  al- 
though, it  must  be  observed,  these  vary  in  diffinrent 
African  tribes.  When  examined  from  behind,  the 
Negro  presents  several  peculiarities ;  of  which  one  of 
the  most  striking  is,  the  deep  depression  of  the  spine, 
owing  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  ribs.  The  but- 
tocks are  more  flattened  on  the  sides  than  in  other 
races;  and  join  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  almost 
at  a  right-angle,  instead  of  a  curve.  The  pelvis  is 
narrower  than  in  the  white  race;  which  &ct  every 
surgeon  accustomed  to  aj^lying  trusses  on  Kegroes 
will  vouch  for.  Indeed,  an  agent  of  Mr.  8hennan,^a 
very  extensive  truss-manufacturer  of  ffbw  Orieans, 
infQrms  me  that  the  average  circumference  of  adult 
Negroes  round  the  pelvis  is  from  26  to  28  inches; 
whereas  whites  measure  fit)m  80  to  86.  The  scapula 
are  shorter  and  broader.  The  muscles  have  shorts 
bellies  and  longer  tendons,  as  is  seen  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  the  arms,  &c.  In  the  Negress,  the  manmias  afe 
more  conical,  the  areola  much  larger,  and  the  abdo- 
men projects  as  a  hemisphere."      ^c       hs        4i        <: 
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^Jf  we  take  a  profile  view  of  the  European  fiace, 
and  sketch  its  outUliefl,  we  shall  find  that  H  ean  be 
cEivided  by  horaontal  lines  into  four  eqnal  parte ;  the 
fifst  endofiong  the  crown  of  the  head ;  the  aeeond,  the 
fiordiead ;  the  thiid,  the  nose  and  ears ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  lips  and  chin«  In  the  antique  statues,  the 
perfbetion  of  the  beauty  of  which  is  justly  admired, 
these  four  parts  are  exactly  equal ;  in  living  individ- 
uals slight  deviations  ckxmr,  but  in  proportion  as  ibe 
formation  of  the  &ce  is  more  handsome  and  perfect, 
theee  sedtionB  approach  a  tnatSiematicai  equality. 
The  vertical  length  of  the  head  to  Ac  chedcs  is  mea- 
ittred  by  three  ef  these  equal  parts.  *£ he  lai>ger  the 
ftu)e  and  smaller  tiie  head,  the  more  unhandsome  they 
become^  It  is  especially  in  this  deviation  from  Hi^ 
normal  measurement  that  tibe  humui  features  become 
coarse  and  ugfy. 

^In  a  compariscm  of  the  Kegro  head  with  this 
ideal,  we  get  the  surprking  result  that  the  rule  nHih 
tile  former  is  not  the  equality  of  the  four  parts,  b<rt 
a  r^fular  inofease  in  length  ircyoi  above  downwards. 
The  measuremeati  made  by  the  help  of  drawingn, 
showed  a  very  considerable  difTerence  in  the  four  see- 
tioM,  a&d  an  increase  of  that  difference  witli  the  age. 
This  latter  peculiar^  is  more  sign^cant  than  tiie 
more  inequality  between  the  four  pi^ts  of  the  head. 
AU  zoologists  are  aware  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
formation  of  the  heads  of  the  old  and  tiie  youAg 
onmg-outang«  The  charact^ktic  of  both  is  the  Wge 
siae  ot  the  who]»  fooe,  particularly  tiie  jaw,  ia  com- 
pariaon  with  the  skull ;  in  the  young  orang-outang,  tiie 
SBteot  «f  Ae  latter  exceeds  that  of  the  jaw^  in  the 
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old  it  10  tbe  revane,  la  coiuieqaence  of  a  sents  of 
large  teeth  having  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  bhiaU 
onesi  whieh  reeemble  the  milk-teeth  of  man.  In  &oty 
in  all  men,  the  proportion  between  the  akoli  and  h^ 
changee  with  the  maturity  of  life ;  bat  this  change  is 
not  so  considerable  in  the  European  as  in  the  African. 
I  have  before  me  a  very  exact  profile-drawing  of  a 
TXegro  hojy  in  which  I  find  the  total  height^  firom  the 
crown  to  the  chin,  four  inches ;  the  ui^r  of  the  four 
sections,  not  quite  nine  lines;  the  second,  one  inch ; 
the  third,  thirteen  lines ;  the  fourtii,  fourteen  and  one- 
quarter  lines*  The  drawing  is  about  three-quartevs 
of  the  natural  size ;  and,  accordingly,  tiiese  numbens 
should  be  proportionately  increased.  The  strongly 
minrked  head  of  an  adult  Cafifre,  a  cast  of  which  is 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  shows  a  much  greater  difiSar* 
ence  in  its  proportions.  I  have  an  exact  drawing  <^' 
it,  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the  natural  size,  and  I 
find  the  various  sections  as  follows : — the  first  is  11 
lines ;  the  second,  18 ;  the  third,  16 ;  and  the  fourth, 
18  lines.  This  would  ^^ve,  for  a  full-sized  head  of  7| 
inches,  16|  lines  for  the  crown ;  19^  for  the  forehead ; 
22^  for  the  part  including  the  nose ;  and  27  lines  for 
that  of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  In  a  normal  European 
head,  the  height  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  8i,  each 
part  generally  measures  2  inches,  while  the  remaining 
i  may  be  variously  distributed,  in  fractions,  through- 
out the  whole. 

^^  Any  difiSarence  of  measurement  in  the  European 
seldom  surpasses  a  few  lines,  at  the  most :  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  case  of  natural  formation  where  the 
dififerenee  between  the  parts  of  the  head  amounts,  as 
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in  the  Caffrc,  to  one  inch.  I  wonld  not  assert,  that 
the  enormons  difference  is  a  law  in  the  Negro  race. 
I  grant,  that  the  Caffre  has  the  Negro  type  in  its  ex- 
cessive degree,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  the  whole  African  race.  Bnt,  if  the  normal 
difference  only  amounts  to  half  that  indicated,  it  still 
remains  so  much  larger  than  in  the  European,  as  to 
be  a  very  significant  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
races,  and  an  important  point  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  their  comparative  mental  fitculties. 

"  The  peculiar  expression  of  the  Negro  physiog- 
nomy depends  upon  this  difference  between  the  four 
sections.  The  narrow,  flat  crown ;  the  low,  slanting 
forehead ;  the  projection  of  the  upper  edges  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye;  the  short,  flat,  and,  at  the  lower 
part,  broad  nose;  the  prominent,  but  slightly  tumed- 
up  lips,  which  are  more  thick  than  curved ;  the  broad, 
retreating  chin,  and  the  peculiariy  small  eyes,  in 
which  so  little  of  the  white  eyeball  can  be  seen ;  the 
very  small,  thick  ears,  which  stand  off  from  the  head ; 
the  short,  crisp,  woolly  hair,  and  the  black  color  of 
the  skin — are  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Negro  head  and  face*  On  a  close  examination  of  the 
Negro  races,  similar  differences  will  be  found  among 
them,  as  among  Europeans.  The  western  Africans, 
from  Quinea  to  Congo,  have  very  short,  tumed-up 
lips.  They  are  ordinarily  very  ugly,  and  represent 
the  purest  Negro  type.  The  southern  races,  which 
I  inhabit  Loanda  and  Benguela,  have  a  longer  nose, 
with  its  bridge  more  elevated  and  its  wings  con- 
tracted ;  tiiey  have,  however,  the  full  lips,  while  their 
hair  is  somewhat  thicker.    Some  of  the  individuate 
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of  these  races  have  tolerably  good,  agreeable  fiu^es. 
A  peculiar  arch  of  the  forehead,  above  its  middle,  is 
peculiar  among  them. 

'^In  the  eastern  part  of  Southern  Afiica,  the  na- 
tives have,  instead  of  the  concave  bridge  of  the  nose, 
one  more  or  less  convex,  and  very  thick,  flat  lips,  not 
at  all  turned-tip. .  The  Kegroes  of  the  East  are 
commonly  more  light-colored  than  those  of  the  West ; 
their  color  tends  rather  to  brown  than  to  black,  and 
the  wings  of  their  noses  are  thinner*  The  people  of 
Mozambique  are  the  chief  representatives  of  this 
race-^the  Caffres  also  belong  to  it  The  nose  of  the 
Caffre  is  shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  the  othera, 
but  it  has  the  convex  bridge.  The  short,  curly  hair 
shows  no  essential  deviation.  The  dark,  brownish- 
Uack  eyeball,  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  fran 
the  pupil,  remains  constant.  The  white  of  the  egre 
has  in  all  If egroes  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  lips  are 
always  brown,  never  red-colored ;  they  hardly  differ 
in  color  from  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood ;  towards 
the  interior  edges,  however,  they  become  lighter,  and 
assume  the  dark-red  flesh-color  of  the  inside  <^  the 
mouth.  The  teeth  are  very  strong,  and  are  of  a  glistM- 
ing  whiteness.  The  tongue  is  of  a  large  size,  and  re- 
markable in  thickness.  The  ear,  in  conformity  with 
the  nose,  is  surprisingly  small,  and  is  very  unlike  the 
large,  flat  ear  of  the  ape.  In  all  Negroes,  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  ear  is  very  much  curved,  aq>ecially 
behind,  which  is  quite  diflEerent  in  the  ape.  This , 
curvature  of  the  ear  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the 
human  species.  The  ear-lobe  is  very  small,  although 
the  whole  ear  is  exceedingly  fleshy. 
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Hm  small  «ar  of  the  Nidgro  cannot,  however,  be 
called  handsome ;  its  substance  is  too  thick  for  its 
size.  The  whole  ear  gives  the  impression  of  an  organ 
that  is  stunted  in  its  growth,  and  its  upper  part 
stands  off  to  a  great  distance  from  the  head." 

Aif»,  In  rapverl  ff  Cbt  smm  poriitoa^  ira  to«U  Dr.  SuMtl  e^a  If ortOB^  tabto^ 
thowtnf  the  aim  of  tbe  bnl«  in  c«bto  InohM,  m  obtained  from  the  mouncomoni 
of  ttS  Cnoia  of  Tarloos  Rmoi  aod  Vunlllei  of  htimgif  whleh  U  m  followf : 
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The  comments  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott  we  also  quote, 
which  bear  upon  Ae  question  from  Dr.  Morton's  ta- 
ble, and  which  are  as  follows: 

**  Two  important  fiacts  strike  me,  in  glancing  over 
the  Table:— 1st,  That  the  Ancient  Pelasgic  heads 
and  the  Modern  White  races  give  the  same  mae  of 
brain,  viz. :  88  cubic  inches.  2d,  The  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  their  representatives,  the  modem  Fel- 
lahs, yield  the  same  mean,  viz.^  80  cubic  inches.  The 
difference  between  the  two  groups  b^g  ^ght  cubic 
inches. 

Hence  we  obtain  strong  evidence,  that  time,  or  cli- 
mate, does  not  influence  the  size  of  crania;  thus 
adcting  another  confirmation  to  our  views  respecting 
the  perrnanmce  of  primitive  types.  The  Hindoos, 
likewise,  it  will  be  observed,  present  the  same  inter- 
nal capacity  as  the  Egyptians.  Now,  I  rq^eat,  that 
no  historical  or  scientific  reason  can  be  alleged,  why 
these  races  should  be  grouped  together,  under  one 
common  appelative ;  if,  by  such  name,  it  is  understood 
to  convey  the  idea  that  these  human  types  can  have 
any  sanguineus  affiliation. 

Again,  in  the  Negro  group — while  it  is  absolutely 
shown  that  certain  Africim  races,  whether  bom  in 
Africa  or  in  America,  give  an  internal  capacity^  al- 
most identical,  of  88  cubic  inches,  one  sees,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Hottentot  and  Australian  yielding  a 
mean  of  but  75  cubic  inches,  thereby  showing  a  like 
difference  of  eight  cubic  inches.  Lideed,  in  a  Hot- 
tentot cranium,  (now  at  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Philadelphia,)  ^^  pertaining  to  a  woman 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  the  fEicial  angle  giVes 
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75  degrees ;  bat  the  inteiml  capacity,  or  size  of  brain, 
meaanres  but  68  cabic  iocfaea,  which.  Dr.  Morton  re- 
marked, was  as  small  an  adolt  brain  (with'one  exoep* 
tion,  itnd  this  ^o  a  native  African)  as  he  had  eyer 
met  with ;"  so  that,  in  reality,  the  average  among 
Hottentots  may  be  still  lower. 

In  the  American  group,  also,  the  same  parallel  holds 
good*  The  Toltecan  family,  our  most  civilized  race, 
exhibit  a  meim  of  but  77  cubic  inches^  while  the  ]^ar- 
biux)us  tribes  ^ve  84 ;  that  is,  a  difference  of  seven 
cubic  inches  in  favor  of  the  savage. 

The  contrast  becomes  still  more  pronounced,  when 
we  compare  the  highest  with  the  lowest  races  of  man- 
kind; viz:  the  Teutonic  with  the  Hottentot  and 
Auirtaralian.  The  former  fitmily  show  a  mean  inter- 
nal capacity  of  ninefy;two,  whilst  the  two  latter  have 
yielded  but  seventy-five  cubic  inches ;  or  a  difference 
of  seventeen  cubic  inches  between  the  skull  of  one 
type  and  those  of  two  others !  fTow,  it  is  herdn 
demonstrated,  through  monumental,  cranial,  and 
o&er  testimonies,  that  the  various  types  of  mankind 
have  been  ever  permanent;  have  been  independent 
of  all  physical  influences  for  thousands  of  years ;  and, 
I  would  ask,  what  more  conclusive  evidence  could 
the  naturalist  demand,  to  establish  a  specific  differ- 
ence between  any  spedes  of  a  genus  ? 

These  fiu^,  too,  determine  clearly  the  arbitrary  na- 
ture of  all  classifications  heretofore  invented,  What 
reaton  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  Hottentot  has  de- 
scended from  the  same  stem  as  the  Afiican  Mandingo,,  ^ 
or  lolo^  any  more  than  from  the  Samoides  of  Korth- 
em  Aw^}  or  the  Hindoo  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
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Teuton  ?  The  Blndoo  Ib  almost  as  far  removed  in 
structure  from  the  Tenton  as  is  the  Hottentot:  and 
we  might  just  as  wdl  class  reindeer  and  gacdies 
together  as  the  Teuton  and  ffindoo,  the  Negro  and 
Hottentot  Can  any  natoralist  derive  a  Pertman 
from  a  Circassian  ?  a  Papuan  from  a  Turk  7 

^  The  Caucasian  di£fers  fit>m  all  other  races :  he  is 
humane,  he  is  civilised,  and  progresses.  He  conquers 
wit]|  his  heady  as  well  as  wit£  his  hand.  It  ia  intel- 
lect,  after  all,  that  conqu^-B — ^not  the  strength  of  a 
man's  arm.  The  Caucasian  has  been  often  marter  of 
the  other  races — never  their  slave.  He  has  earned 
his  religion  to  other  races,  but  never  taken  tiieirs.  In 
history,  all  religions  are  of  Caucasian  origin.  AB 
the  great  limited  fbrms  of  monarchies  are  Caucasian. 
BepubUcs  are  Caucaeian.  All  the  great  sdeiiees  aM 
of  Caucasian  origin ;  all  inv^^tions  are  Caucasian ; 
literature  and  romance  c(Hne  of  the  same  stock ;  aD 
the  great  poete  are  of  Oaucasiim  origin ;  Moses^  Lur 
ther,  Jesus  Christ,  Zoroaster,  Budha,  PythagoiM) 
were  Caucasian.  No  other  race  can  bring  up  to 
memory  such  celebrated  names  as  the  Caucasian  i«ee« 
The  Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  To  the  Caucasian  race  belong  the  Ara* 
bian,  Persian,  Hebrew,  Egyptian ;  and  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations  are  descendimts  of  the  Caucaaiaai  raee.'* 

^  If  the  Bible  had  been  so  construed  as  to  teach 
that  there  were,  from  the  be^ning,  many  primitive 
races  of  men,  instead  of  <me,  the  psychological  grades 
would  doubtless  have  been  regarded  by  everybody  m 
presenting  the  plainest  analogies  when  compared 
with  the  species  of  in£mor  animals.*^  It  would  iM^e 


horn  alfamied  at  onee,  that  boiags  to  diitinct  in  pbyn* 
Gil  ehametess  afaonkl  nftkarallj  preeent  divetiity  of 
BMDtel  and  moral  traits.  All  the  species  of  e^pMm 
ezkibit  ewtais  liabits  and  instinots  in  commoD,  whikt 
diftrilig  in  others*  Amongst  camiyof%  the  felines- 
such  as  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  leopards,  Ijrnxes,  cat^— 
pneent  a  nnity  of  moral  and  intelleetiial  character, 
so  to  saj,  quite  m  striking  as  that  displayed  by  the 
hunan  £aanily ;  and,  sdentiflcally  q^eaking,  there  is 
jwt  as  mneh  gvoniMl,  at  this  point  of  view,  for  say« 
ing  &at  aU  the  felines  areof  cme  '^  species^''  as  all  the 
vioioiis  ^rpee  of  mankind. 

Kor  oan  any  yi^  argument  be  drawn  from  ere* 
denee  In  a  God,  or  in  a  future  state.  There  exists 
among  human  races  not  the  sKghtest  unity  of  thought 
Qisi  these  reoondite  points.  Some  belicTe  in  one  Gkxt; 
ike  greater  number  in  many:  some  in  a  fhture  state, 
wk^  others  hare  no  idea  of  a  Beity^  nor  of  the  life 
hapsafler.  Many  of  i^  African,  and  all  of  tho 
Oceanic  Negroes,  as  missiottaries  loudly  proclaim, 
possess  onfy  the  ^fud^t  and  most  grovelling  snper^ 
stitions.  Such  tribes  entertidn  merely  a  confased 
netiton  of  ^good  spirits,"  whose  bencYolenee  relieves 
the  savage  from  any  fittiguing  illustration  of  his 
gratitude;  and  an  intense  dread  of  ^^ bad  spirits,'^ 
wkom  he  spares  no  clumsy  sacrifice  to  propitiate. 
Did  space  permit,  I  could  produce  historical  testimo- 
nfes  by  the  dozen,  to  overthrow  that  postulate  which 
ckdms  for  sundry  inferior  types  of  men  any  inherent 
reoognitlon  of  Divmt  Ptovidenee — ^an  idea  too  exalted 
for  their  cerebral  organizations :  and  which  is  fondly 
attfilMrted^tolliem  by  untravelled  or  unlettered  ^  Can- 
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canans ;''  whoee  kind-hiearted  isfim^idly  has  Mit  real*^ 
ized  that  divers  lower  raoea  of  humanity  actoally  ezr . 
ist  aninyested  by  the  Ahuighty  with  mental  fiuadtJea 
adequate  to  the  perception  of  religious  sentiments,  or 
abstract  philcsophiesy  that  in  themselves  ure  ejo^- 
sively  ^^  Caucasian." 

Men  and  animals  are  naturally  imbued  with  an  in* 
stinctive  fear  of  death ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  uni* 
versal  and  more  intense  in  the  latter  than  the  f<mnfir. 
Mf^n  not  only  shudders  instinctivdy  at  the  idea  of  the 
grave,  but  his  mind,  developed  by  culture,  carri<^ 
him  a  step  further.  He  shrinks  from  total  annihib^ 
tion,  and  longs  and  hopes  for,  and  believes  in,  another 
existence.  The  eonoeption  of  a  fiiture  ezisteaoe  is 
n^odified  by  race  and  through  education.  Like  the 
pre-Oelt»  of  ancient  Europe,  the  Indian  is  still  burioA 
with  his  stone-headed  arrows,  his  rude  amulets,  his 
dog,  etc.,  equipped  all  ready  for  Elysian  hunting- 
fields;  at  the  same  time  that  many  a  white  mmi 
imagines  a  heaven  where  he  shall  have  nothing  to  dqr 
but  sing  Dr.  Watts'  )iymQs  around  the  Etam^ 
throne. 

It  matters  not  from  whatever  point  we  may  choose 
to  view  the  argument,  unity  of  races  cannot  be  lo^- 
cally  based  upon  peychological  grounds.  It  is  itself^ 
pure  hypothesis,  which  one  day  will  cease  to  attcaqt. 
the  criticism  of  science." 

And  still  further,  we  quote  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell'9 
short  essay  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  from  f  hip 
Work  called  «  Thoughts  on  the  Original  Unity  of  the 
Human  Kace,"  as  follows : 

«*Thegenei3il  diversity  betwepn  ^OwiwniiftMli 
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the  African  racee,  is  composed,  like  other  aggregates, 
of  many  subordinate  ones.  It  is  corporeal  and  men- 
tal. The  former  consists  in  differences  in  color,  tex- 
ture, and  fignre ;  the  latter,  in  intellect  and  moral 
feeling.  The  difference  in  color  is  almost  nniversally 
represented  to  be  seated  alone  in  the  rete-mncosnm. 
This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  seated  in  both  the  rete-mn- 
cosnm and  the  cntide,  the  latter  being  considerably 
darker,  as  well  as  thicker,  in  the  African  than  it  is  in 
the  Caucasian.  Another  very  important  difbrence 
between  the  African  and  the  Caucasian  cuticles,  to 
which  writers  on  the  subject  have  paid  little  or  no 
attention,  is  that  the  former  conedsts  of  two  laminse, 
while  the  latter  contains  only  one.  The  difference]of 
texture  conasts  chiefly  in  the  hair  and  most  of  the 
bones,  the  former  being,  in  the  African,  much  more 
harsh  and  homy,  and  the  latter  denser,  harder  and 
beavi^.  The  difference  of  figure  arises  principally 
from  the  shape  of  the  bones,  their  modes  of  articula- 
tion, and  the  form  of  the  muscles;  to  which  might 
be  added,  the  form  of  the  brain,  that  organ  being 
known  to  give  shape  to  the  skull.  The  muscular  fibre 
18  also  coarser  in  the  African,  than  in  the  Caucasian 
race. 

As  respects  the  colors  of  the  two  races,  our  analy- 
sis shall  be  brieL  The  Caucasian  is  Mr  and  ruddy, 
and  the  African  bladk:,  or  of  a  deep  and  dusky  brawn. 
The  ruddiness  of  the  former  race  arises  from  the 
tinge  of  the  blood,  contained  in  the  capillary  vessels 
of  the  true  skin,  being  visible  through  the  rete-mu- 
cosum  and  the  cuticle,  both  of  which  are  very  thin, 
and  somewhat  transparent.    The  color  of  the  latter 
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is  produced  chiefly  by  the  faecretion  of  a  dark  pigw 
ment,  by  the  vesBelB  of  the  true  Bkiiiy  and  its  deposi- 
tion in  the  cells  of  the  r^-macosum.  This  pigment 
spears  through  the  cutic^  which,  although,  as  al- 
ready stated,  much  thicker  and  darker  than  in  the 
Caucasian,  is  sufBlciently  transparent  to  show  what 
is  beneath  it  In  the  African,  the  rete-muoosum  is 
comparatively  thick ;  whence  arises  the  softness  of 
his  skin  to  the  touch.  When  the  human  skin  is  ex- 
amined with  a  microscope,  itexhibits  a  great  number 
of  small  sulci,  or  depressed  lines,  meeting  and  inter* 
eecting  each  other  at  dijBferent  angles,  with  elevations 
between  them ;  the  whole  resembling  somewhat  the 
sur£Etce  of  a  bed-quilt  These  elevations  are  much 
fuller,  and  in  stronger  relief,  in  the  African  than  in 
the  Caucasian.  In  the  former  they  resemble  the  in- 
terstices of  a  bed-quilt  stufied ;  in  the  latter,  without 
Btujnng.  The  skin  of  the  African  generates  less 
heat  than  that  of  the  Caucasian,  and  its  temperature 
is  therefore  lower.  We  ought  ratiier  to  say,  that  it 
more  powerfully  and  successfully  resists  the  action  of 
heat  from  without,  tending  to  raise  its  temperature. 
It  resists  a  low  temperature  witii  less  power.  H^iee 
the  superior  fitness  of  the  former  for  hot  climatee, 
and  of  the  latter  for  cold  ones.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  difference  between  the 
skins  of  these  two  races  is  great--^uch  greater,  we 
apprehend,  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 

The  same  is  true  as  relates  to  the  hair,  but  the  pm^ 
cise  difference  here  cannot  be  adequately  made  known 
in  words.  To  be  fully  understood,  it  must  be  seen* 
The  hair  of  the  two  races  must  be  examined  with  a 
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iDicro«x>pe.  The  difference  in  texture  and  ohiaraoter 
will  then  appear  not  only  manifest,  but  striking*  As 
abready  stated,  the  African  hair,  althongh  smeared 
with  an  unctnons  and  softening  secretion,  will  be 
found  to  be  harsh,  crisp  and  homy,  and  rough  from 
a  multitude  of  prqjecting  points.  That  of  the  Oau- 
casian,  althou^  less  unctuous,  is  much  more  pliant, 
soft,  and  nnooth.  It  is  also  nK>re  distinctly  fibrous 
in  its  texture  than  the  otibier.  In  fact,  the  two  pro* 
ductions  are  as  different  fix>m  each  otiier,  in  their 
general  appearance,  we  might  say  much  more  .so, 
than  many  plants  are,  which  botanists  refer  to  differ* 
ent  species. 

But  flie  dicffiMBfince  between  the  oaseous  and  muecu* 
lar  systems  of  the  two  imm^  is  still  more  plain  and 
striking,  because  the  psais  are  laiger,  and  can  be 
more  easily  examined  and  compared.  In  the  Afiican, 
the  bones  of  the  head  are  thicker,  more  compact,  and, 
therefi^re,  stronger  and  heavier  than  in  the  Caucasian, 
and  the  cavi^  of  the  cranium  smaller.  The  fcnndiead 
being  narrower  and  more  r^areatiiig^  the  stn(^tal 
region  is  inferior  in  its  capacity,  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  occipital.  The  orUtar  cavities  are  wider  and 
deeper,  and  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  ten^nd 
bones  larger  and  more  projecting.  Although  the 
nose  is  short  and  depressed,  its  cavities  are  more  ca* 
pamous,  and  the  olfiictory  nerves  are  spread  over  a 
more  extensive  surface  than  in  the  Caucasian.  The 
upper  maxillary  bone  is  much  broader  and  stronger^ 
and  projects  more  forward  and  outward;  and  the 
under  one,  being  also  thicker  and  stronger,  but  nar- 
rower in  its  body,  and  indined  outward  to  meet  the 
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other,  has  no  projection  to  form  a  chin«  Therefor^  in 
correspondence  with  the  shape  of  the  maxillary 
bones,  the  African  has  an  upper  lip  of  unusual  depth 
from  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  an  under  one  uncom- 
monly short  from  the  mouth  downward,  and  instead 
of  projecting,  like  that  of  the  Caucasian,  his  chin 
retreats.  In  the  strictness  of  technical  language,  he 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  chin.  Corresponding 
with  the  direction  of  his  maxillary  bones,  his  teetii 
point  obliquely  outward,  while  those  of  the  Caucas- 
ian are  nearly  perpendicular.  Nor  is  their  position 
the  only  respect  in  which  they  differ  from  the  teeth 
of  the  Caucasian.  They  are  larger,  stronger,  sharper, 
further  apart,  and  covered  with  a  thicker  and  firmer 
enamel.  The  cuspidati  are  more  truly  canine,  and 
the  projections  from  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
molares  bolder  and  more  pointed.  In  fine,  they  re- 
semble much  more  the  teeth  of  the  ape,  and  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  cutting  and  tearing.  In  consequence 
of  this  general  structure  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts, 
the  African's  mouth,  or  muzzle,  projects  considerably 
beyond  his  nose.  To  this  may  be  added,  as  a  further 
diyersity  in  an  important  organ,  that  by  &r  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  brain  lies  behind  a  perpen- 
dicular line  drawn  from  the  external  opening  of  the 
ear  to  the  top  of  the  head,  while  in  the  Caucasian, 
the  portions  on  each  side  of  such  a  line  are  much 
more  nearly  equaL 

We  speak  here,  not  of  the  heads  of  individual 
Africans,  or  individual  Caucaoans.  That  would  be 
alike  unfair  and  uninstructive.  Worse  still,  it  woidd 
mislead.    We  contrast  with  each  other  the  general 
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average  of  the  heads  of  the  two  races ;  a  process 
which,  when  correctly  carried  ont,  we  condder  con- 
clusive. * 

Corresponding  in  their  character  to  the  maxillary 
bones  and  the  teeth,  the  muscles  appropriated  to  the 
movement  of  those  parts,  are  much  larger  and 
stronger  in  the  African  than  in  the  Caucasian.  Hence 
the  superior  power  and  dexterity  of  the  former,  in 
biting  and  chewing  hard  substances.  We  once  knew 
an  African,  who,  in  combat  with  his  feUow-servants, 
was  almost  as  dangerous  in  his  snaps  as  a  dog.  To 
sever  a  finger  or  a  thumb,  or  to  take  a  mouthful  of 
flesh  from  the  arm  or  the  shoulder  of  his  antagonist, 
was  the  act  of  but  a  moment.  After  what  we  have 
said,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  requires  a  severer 
blow  on  the  head  to  fell  an  African,  or  fracture  his 
skull,  than  it  does  to  produce  a  similar  effect  on  a 
Caucasian  of  the  same  size  and  strength. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  bones  of  the 
head.  The  foramen  magnum,  in  the  occipital  bone, 
is  larger  in  the  African  than  the  Caucasian  race.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  medula  ob- 
longata, which  passes  through  it  and  fills  it,  is  also 
larger,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord,  in 
common  with  many  of  the  nerves.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  the  moter  nerves  of  the  African  gener- 
ally are  larger  in  proportion  to  his  bridn,  than  those 
of  the  Caucasian.  In  this  he  resembles  the  inferior 
animals,  occupjHing  a  station  between  them  and  the 
individuals  of  tiie  race  with  which  we  are  contrasting 
him.  Nor  is  his  head  equally  well  balanced  on  the 
spinal  column.    Such  is  the  position  of  the  oondyh 
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of  the  08  occipitisy  which  rest  on  the  atlafis  that  tke 
portion  of  the  head  behind  them  predominates  over 
that  which  is  before.  This,  added  to  the  sloping  of 
the  forehead  backward,  gives  to  the  African  oonnte- 
nance  that  upward  direction,  which  it  is  known  to 
possess.  While  tilie  front  Une  of  the  Caucasian  coun- 
tenance is  nearly  perpendicular,  that  of  the  African 
fall»  far  behind  the  perpendicular,  making  with  it  an 
angle  of  many  degrees. 

The  diffierences  betwe^i  the  upper  extremities  of 
the  African  and  the  Caucasian  are  peculiarly  striking. 
la  the  former  the  davical  is  rather  shorter  and  m(»e 
firooked  than  in  the  latter,  while,  in  proportion  to 
his  hight,  the  arm  is  longer.  An  African  of  five  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  hight,  has  an  arm  considera- 
bly longer  than  a  Caucasian  of  six  feet.  Nor  is  this 
alL  In  the  African  tiie  forearm  is  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  humerus,  than  in  the  Caucasian.  In  this 
respect  his  structure  inclines  towards  that  of  the  ape. 
His  hand,  which  is  not  so  large,  is  more  bony  and 
tendinous,  and  less  muscular,  and  his  fingers  are 
longer,  slenderer,  and  less  fleshy.  Hence,  when  he 
strikes  with  his  knuckles  in  combat,  he  so  frequentiy 
cuts  his  antagonist,  while  the  Caucasian  only  bruises ; 
or,  at  least,  cuts  less  severely,  by  a  blow  of  the  same 
force.  His  nails  project  more  over  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  are  thicker  and  more  adunque,  and  bear  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  cilawB.  The  veins  and  arte- 
ries of  his  hand  are  smaller,  we  believe  also,  fewer, 
and  differentiy  distributed.  From  the  small  amount 
of  blood,  which  dreulates  tiirough  it,  the  hand  of  the 
African  is  rarely  very  warm. 
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In  the  African  the  bony  £ibiic  of  the  tboraeio  por« 
turn  of  the  trunk  is  firmer  than  in  tiie  Gancaaian)  and 
differently  shaped.  The  ribs  are  thicker  and  stronger, 
and  so  formed  and  placed,  as  to  flatten  the  chest  at 
the  sides,  narrow  it  before,  and  deepen  it  somewhat 
from  the  sternum  to  the  spine. 

Descending  to  another  important  part  of  the  body, 
we  find  fiirth^  differences*  In  the  African  of  both 
aexcs,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  d^derer  than  in 
tlM>  Caucasian.  In  the  male  African  that  caTily  is 
less  capacious,  and  in  the  female  more  so,  than  in  the 
male  and  female  of  tiie  Oaucasian  race.  Nor  is  it  in 
the  bony  structure  only  of  this  portion  of  the  body^ 
that  a  difference  exists.  The  muscles  also  are  dii- 
similar.  In  the  Afirican,  the  muscles  that  cover  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis  are  less  full  than  in  the  Caucasian, 
while  those  that  cover  it  behind  are  more  so.  Hence 
tile  narrowness  of  the  hips  of  the  former  from  aide  to 
aide,  and  the  ungraceful  projection  of  the  nates  back- 
ward. Corresponding  to  that  of  the  hips,  the  form 
of  the  whole  African  thigh  differs  materially  front 
that  of  the  Caucaeiauv  It  is  more  ftsKt  laterally,  thin- 
ner from  ride  to  ride,  and  de^m;'  from  front  to  rear. 
Here  again  the  structure  reseicnbles  that  of  the  ape 
and  the  baboon.  And  here  again,  and  generaUyy  we 
qpeak  not  of  individuals^  but  races.  - 

In  the  two  races  the  lower  extremities  are,  in  their 
relative  iNro{>ortion8,  the  reverse  of  the  upper.  In 
their  entire  measurement,  they  are  shorter  in  the 
African  than  in  the  Caucasian,  while  the  thigh,  which 
corresponds  to  the  humerus,  is  longer  in  proportion 
tx>  the  leg,  which  is  the  part  that  corresponds  to  the 
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forearm.  The  superior  length  of  the  African  thigh 
in  proportion  to  the  leg^  is  a  point  which  has  received 
from  naturalists  but  little  attention.  Tet  it  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest  in  the  preset  inquiry.  The  difference 
in  the  articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
in  the  two  races,  which  is  somewhat  striking,  can  be 
learned  only  by  inspection.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  is  such  as  to  produce  in  the  African 
a  perceptible  4idzure  of  the  limb,  at  the  knee,  in  a 
forward  direction.  His  lower  extremity,  therefore, 
is  not  so  straight  as  that  of  the  Caucasian.  Hence 
he  is  not  so  perfectiy  adapted  to  the  maint^iance  of 
an  erect  attitude.  The  difference  in  the  bones  of  the 
leg  is  great,  and  we  might  add,  peculiarly  character- 
istic. In  the  Caucasian,  the  tibia  or  large  bone  is 
straight,  and  the  fibula  or  small  one  somewhat 
crooked.  In  the  African  the  reverse  is  true.  By  a 
bend  a  littie  above  its  middle,  the  tibia  is  gibbous  in 
front,  while  the  fibula  is  straighter  than  in  the  Cau» 
casian.  In  the  two  races  the  muscles  of  the  leg  are 
also  very  different  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
with,  the  gastrocnemii  muscles.  In  the  African  the 
belly  of  these  muscles  is  small,  as  in  the  ape  and  the 
baboon,  and  situated  near  the  hock,  while  their  slen- 
derer portions,  and  the  tendo  achilles,  which  is  at- 
tached to  them,  are  long.  This  gives  to  the  limb  a 
very  unsightiy  form.  In  the  Caucasian,  the  belly  of 
the  gastrocnemii  muscles  is  full  and  round,  and  situ- 
ated lower,  so  as  to  bestow  on  the  leg  its  fine  propor- 
tions and  elegant  shape.  Here  the  tendo  achilles  is 
shorter. 
In  the  size  and  form  of  the  bones  of  the  foot^  and 
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their  articulation  with  those  of  the  leg,  the  African 
differs  widely  from  the  Caucasian.  His  os  calcis,  in 
particular,  is  much  longer,  less  rounded  and  malleo- 
lated  at  its  posterior  extremity,  clumsily  attached  to 
the  astragulus,  and  points  almost  directiy  backwards. 
The  metatarsal  and  tarsal  bones  are  also  larger,  and 
so  united  as  to  form  surfieu^es  nearly  plain  on  both 
their  upper  and  under  sides.  His  toes,  like  his  fingers, 
are  longer,  slenderer,  and  less  fleshy  than  those  of  the 
Caucasian,  and  his  toe  nails  thicker  and  stronger,  and 
more  projecting  and  adunque.  From  a  want  of 
fleshiness  in  its  muscles,  his  entire  foot  is  bony  and 
tendinous,  and  its  blood-vessels  are  small.  Such  are 
the  leading  differences  in  detail.  In  the  aggregate, 
they  render  the  foot  of  the  African  longer,  broader, 
flatter,  harder,  and  much  more  projecting  and  pointed 
behind  its  junction  with  the  leg,  than  that  of  the  Cau- 
casian. His  foot  and  leg  resembles  somewhat  a  mat- 
tock and  its  handle ;  broad  before,  and  long,  narrow, 
and  sharp,  behind.  His  toes  also  turn  so  much  out- 
ward, that  when  he  walks,  the  inside  of  his  foot  is 
almost  in  front  Owing  to  its  scantier  supply  of 
blood,  his  foot  is  more  easily  chilled  and  injured  by 
the  frost,  than  the  foot  of  the  Caucasian.  It  is  fitted, 
like  the  African  hand,  to  a  warm  climate,  much  bet- 
ter than  to  a  cold  one. 

In  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  then,  the  teeth, 
the  maxillary  bones  with  their  muscles,  and  the  head 
generally,  the  differences  between  these  two  races  of 
men  are  numerous  and  great  But  it  is  particularly 
to  those  parts  of  the  system  that  the  zoologist  directs 
his  attention,  when  looking  for  marks  to  settie  his 
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classification.  Animals  very  much  alike  in  other 
parts,  are  referred  to  different  species,  and  even  gen- 
era, on  account  of  striking  dissimilarities  in  these. 

But  all  the  differences  between  the  two  races  are. 
not  yet  enumerated.  In  the  African  the  stomach  is 
rounder,  and  the  blood  and  brain  of  a  darker  color, 
than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  In  their  genital  organs 
they  also  differ  much  from  each  other.  In  the  Afri- 
can the  penis  is  larger  and  the  testes  smaller,  and  he 
has  no  frcenum  prceputiL  These  circumstances  are  the 
more  important,  because  they  assimilate  him,  in  the 
parts  we  are  considering,  to  the  male  ape,  and  other 
inferior  animals.  Indeed,  in  those  organs,  he  resem- 
bles the  ape  fully.  Kor  is  the  resemblance  confined 
to  them  alone.  It  extends,  as  already  intimated,  to 
the  head  and  face,  the  arms,  hands— especially  the 
fingers  and  nails — ^the  flatness  of  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  the  muscles  that 
coyer  them,  the  lateral  flatness  and  thinness  of  the 
thigh,  its  depth  in  tiie  opposite  direction,  its  length 
compared  to  that  of  the  leg,  the  forward  bend  of  the 
knee,  the  general  form  of  the  foot  and  its  connection 
with  the  leg,  and  the  length  and  taper  of  the  toes, 
together  with  the  form  and  position  of  their  nails. 
In  fine,  let  a  well-formed  Caucasian,  an  African  pos- 
sessing the  real  likeness  of  his  race,  and  a  large 
orang-outang  be  placed  along  side  of  each  other, 
and  the  gradation  of  figure,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
will  be  obyious  and  striking.  The  Caucasian  will  be 
most  perfect,  the  African  less  so,  and  the  ape  the  in- 
ferior of  the  three.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
in  several  leading  and  characteristic  points,  the  resem- 
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blaiice  between  the  African  and  the  onuig-outang 
will  be  nearly  as  strongs  as  between  the  former  and 
the  Canoasian.  And  if,  for  the  common  African  figure, 
that  of  the  Boshnum  or  the  Papua  be  substituted,  the 
strength  of  i*eaemblanoe  to  the  ape  will  be  much  in- 
oreased.  We  had  once  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  person  of  a  Bushman,  and  again,  that  of  a 
Papuan^  and  we  have  a  liyelv  recollection  of  our  oon^ 
vidion,  at  the  time,  that  th^  did  not,  in  figure,  stand 
more  than  midway  between  the  large  orang-outang 
and  the  Caucasian.  Among  other  peculiarities  of 
form,  the  Bnsfaman  had  a  very  unsightly  projoctioii 
of  the  nates,  produced,  not  entirely  by  muscle,  but 
in  part  by  a  substance  resembling  in  texture  the  pro- 
tulMfance  on  the  bufiUo's  shoulder,  or  the  massy  tail 
of  the  Thibet  she^.  We  have  seen  apes  with  a 
similar  production,  only  somewhat  firmer.  Kear  to 
eaeh  shoulder  of  the  Bushman,  was  another  mass  of 
the  same  anomalous  substance.  We  were  assured, 
thi^  both  these,  and  those  on  the  nates,  were  natural, 
and  not  the  result  of  diseased  growth.  The  likeness 
of  the  Bushman  to  the  ape,  in  expression  of  counte- 
nance, as  well  as  in  diape,  is  so  striking,  as  to  be  re- 
ci^gBizai  by  evety  one.  The  quick  and  peculiar 
naevement  of  the  eyes  and  brows,  which  so  strongly 
characterizes  the  ape,  is  practiced  also  by  the  savage. 

As  a  further  evidence  in  support  of  this  position 
we  quote  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright,of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  who  has  been  asked,  ^^  How  is  it  ascertained  that 
n^»roes  consume  less  oxygen  than  white  men  ?"  llis 
answer  is  as  follows : 

<<I  answer  by  the  spirometer.    I  have  dela^-ed  my 
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reply  to  make  some  further  experiments  on  thu 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  result  is,  that  the  expan- 
sibility of  the  lungs  is  considerably  less  in  the  black 
than  in  the  white  race  of  similar  size,  age  and  habit 
A  white  boy  expelled  from  his  lungs  a  larger  volume 
of  air  than  a  negro  half  a  head  taller  and  three  inches 
larger  around  the  chest*.  The  deficiency  in  the  negro 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  according  to 
a  number  of  observations  I  have  made  at  differ^oit 
times.  Thus,  174  being  the  mean  bulk  of  air  receiv- 
able by  the  lungs  of  a  white  person  of  five  feet  in 
height,  140  cubic  inches  are  given  out  by  a  negro  of 
the  same  stature/'   • 

The  following  is  a  comparative  anatomical  view, 
as  being  rather  differently  expressed  from  the  previ- 
ous quotations ;  it  is  from  a  work  called  *^  Ootton  is 
King,"  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Prognathous  is  a  technical  term  derived  from  pro, 
before,  and  gnathoSj  the  jaws,  indicating  that  the  muz- 
zle or  mouth  is  anterior  to  the  brain.  The  lower 
animals,  according  to  Ouvier,  are  distinguished  from 
the  European  and  Mongol  man  by  the  mouth  and 
&ce  projecting  further  forward  in  the  profile  than  the 
brain.  He  expresses  the  rule  thus :  face  arUeriar^  mmr 
turn  posterior.  The  typical  negroes  of  adult  age,  when 
tried  by  this  rule,  are  proved  to  belong  to  a  different 
species  frt>m  the  man  of  Europe  or  Asia,  because  the 
head  and  face  are  anatomically  constructed  more  after 
the  fashion  of  the  simiadi»  and  the  brute  creation 
than  the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  species  of  man- 
kind, their  mouth  and  jaws  projecting  beyond  the 
forehead  containing  the  anterior  lobes  of  tilie  brain. 
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Moreover,  their  £Etces  are  proportiopanj  lai^ger  than 
their  crania,  instead  of  smaller,  as  in  the  other  two 
species  of  the  genus,  man.  YooDg  monkeys  and 
young  negroes,  however,  are  not  prognathous  like 
their  parents,  but  become  so  as  they  grow  older.  Thi 
head  of  the  infant  orang-outang  is  like  that  of  a 
well  formed  Caucasian  child  in  the  projection  and 
hight  of  the  forehead  and  the  convexity  of  the  ver^ 
tea.  The  brain  appears  to  be  larger  than  it  really  is, 
because  the  face,  at  birth,  has  not  attained  its  propor- 
tional size.  The  &ce  of  the  Caucasian  infeint  is  a  lit- 
tle under  its  proportional  size  when  compf^red  with 
the  cranium.  In  the  in&nt  negro  and  orangoutang 
it  is  greatly  JK>.  Although  so  much  smaller  in  infancy 
than  the  cranium,  the  fiu^e  of  the  young  monkey  ulti- 
mately outgrows  the  cranium;  so,  also,  does  the  &co 
of  the  young  negro,  whereas  in  the  Caucasian,  the 
fsiee  always  continues  to  be  smaller  than  the  cranium. 
'The  superfices  of  the  face  at  puberty  exceeds  that  of 
the  hairy  scalp  both  in  the  negro  and  the  monkey, 
while  it  is  always  less  in  the  white  man.  Toung 
monkeys  and  young  negroes  are  superior  to  white 
children  of  the  same  age  in  memory  and  other  intel- 
lectual fiacultiee.  The  white  infant  comes  into  the 
world  with  its  brain  inclosed  by  fifteen  disunited  bony 
plates — the  occipital  bone  being  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  sphenoid  into  three,  the  frontal  into  two, 
each  of  the  two  temporals  into  two,  which,  with  the 
two  parietals,  make  fifteen  plates  in  all -f- the  vomer 
and  ethmoid  not  being  ossified  at  birth.  The  bones 
of  the  head  are  not  only  disunited,  but  are  more  or 
less  overlapped  at  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  large- 
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D«8  of  the  Oaucana&  child's  head  and  the  BmaUneat 
of  the  mother's  pelvis,  giving  the  head  an  elongated 
form,  and  an  irregolar,  knotty  feel  to  the  touch.  The 
negro  infiuit,  however,  is  horn  with  a  email,  hard, 
nnoothy  round  head  like  a  gourd.  Instead  of  the 
frontal  and  tempond  bones  being  divided  into  six 
platefl,  as  in  the  white  chUd,  they  form  bnt  one  bone 
in  the  n^o  infeuit.  The  head  is  not  only  smaller 
than  that  of  the  white  child,  but  the  pdvis  of  the 
negress  is  wider  than  that  of  the  white  woman  -^  its 
greater  obliquity  also  &vors  patuiition  and  prevents 
miscarriage. 

^^  Negro  childnn  and  white  children  are  ahke  at 
birtti  in  one  remarkable  partienlar — they  are  both 
bom  white^  anA  so  m«di  alike,  as  £u*  as  color  is  con* 
cemed,  as  scarcdy  to  be  distingoieAied  from  euh 
other.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the  skin  of 
the  negro  in£ant  begins  to  darken  and  continues  to 
grow  darker  until  it  becomes  of  a  dhining  black  color, 
provided  the  child  be  healthy.  1^  skin  will  becoBM 
black  whether  ei^osed  to  the  air  and  li^t,ornot. 
The  blackness  is  not  of  as  deep  a  shade  during  tbs 
first  years  of  life  as  afterward.  The  black  color  is 
not  so  deep  in  the  female  as  in  the  mide,  nor  in  the 
feeble,  sickly  negro  as  in  the  robust  and  heaMiy. 
Blackness  is  a  characteristic  of  the  prognathous  spe* 
cies  of  the  genus,  homo,  but  all  the  varieties  of  all 
the  prognathous  species  are  not  equally  black.  Nor 
are  the  individuals  of  the  same  fjEtmily  or  varie^ 
equally  so.  The  lighter  shades  of  color,  when  not 
derived  from  admixture  with  Mongolian  or  GsiU^asian 
blood,  indicate  degeneration  in  the  prognathous  9p^ 


torn.  Tbe  HottentotB,  BMhmen  and  abori^easof 
AoBtrelia  are  inferior  m  mind  and  body  to  the  tjpi* 
eal  African  of  Guinea  and  Hie  IHger. 

^^The  typical  negroes  themselyeB  axe  more  or  leas 
•npmor  or  inferior  to  one  anoliier  predsely  as  they 
approximate  to  or  recede  from  the  tj^ical  standard 
m  color  ^uftd  fimn,  due  allowance  |>eing  made  for  age 
and  sex.  The  standard  is  an  oily,  sMning  blade,  and 
as  fiiff  as  the  eonforittatiDn  of  the  head  and  &ce  ie 
concerned  and  the  lelafeiTe  proportion  oi  nervom 
matter  ontnde  of  the  eraninm  to  the  quantity  of  oere- 
bfal  matter  within  it,  is  found  between  the  simiadiv 
and  the  Caucanan.  Ttms,  in  the  typical  negro,  a 
perp«[idieQlar  line,  let  fftU  from  the  forehead,  cuts  off 
a  faa^  portion  of  &e  &ee,  Hirowing  the  mouth,  the 
thick  lips,  and  the  papejecting  teeth  anterior  to  the 
eiiani«m,.but  net  the  entire  fiM3e,  as  in  the  lower  ani* 
Bials  and  monkey  tribes.  When  all  or  agreater  part 
of  the  &ce  is  thrown  antvior  to  the  line,  the  n^gvo 
i^proximates  tiie  monkey  aoAlomically  more  than  he 
doss  the  true  Oaucarian;  and  when  little  or  none  of 
the  &ce  is  anterior  to  the  line,  he  approximates  that ' 
mythieal  being  oi  Br.  Van  Errie,  a  bla^ck  white  ?nan, 
and  almost  eeasee  to  be  a  ne§^.  The  black  man  oc- 
earionally  sera  in  Africa,  called  the  Bawre  Dutu^  with 
high  nose,  thin  lips,  and  long  straight  hair,  is  not  a 
n^gro  at  all,  but  a  Moor  taunted  by  the  climate — be* 
cause  his  children,  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  do  net 
become  blaek  like  himfiel£  The  lypical  negro's  ner- 
vous system  is  modeled  a  little  different  from  the  Cau- 
casian and  somewhat  like  the  orang«outang.  The 
medullary  spinal  cord  is  larger  and  miore  develof^ 
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thftn  in  the  white  man,  bnt  leee  so  than  in  the  xnon- 
kej  tribes.  The  occipital  foramen,  giving  exit  to  the 
spinal  cord,  is  a  third  larger,  says  Cuvier,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  breadth,  tiian  in  the  Caucasian,  and  is  so 
oblique  as  to  form  an  angle  of  80^  with  the  horixon, 
yet  not  so  oblique  as  in  the  amiadss,  but  eoffioientiy 
so  to  throw  the  head  somewhat  backward  and  the 
&oe  upward  in  the  erect  position.  Hence,  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  head  and  the  pelvis,  the  negro  walks 
steadier  with  a  weight  on  his  head,  as  a  pail  of  water 
for  instance,  than  without  it;  whereas,  the  white  man, 
with  a  weight  on  his  head,  has  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  center  gravity,  owing  to  the  occipital 
fbramen  forming  no  angle  with  the  cranium,  the  pel^ 
vis,  the  spine,  or  the  thighs — all  forming  a  straight 
line  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  Uie  sole  of  the 
fi>ot,  without  any  of  the  oUiquitiee  seen  in  tlie  ne- 
gro's knees,  tiiighs,  pelvis  and  head — and  stBl  more 
evident  in  the  orang-outang. 

^^  The  nerves  of  organic  life  are  larger  in  the  prog- 
nathous species  of  mankind  than  in  the  Gaucasian 
species,  but  not  so  well  developed  as  in  the  dmiadia. 
The  brain  is  about  a  tenth  smaller  in  the  prognathous 
man  Mbsai  in  the  Frenchman,  as  proved  by  actual 
measurement  of  skulls  by  the  French  savans,  Palisot 
and  Virey.  Hence,  from  the  small  brain  and  the 
larger  nerves,  the  digestion  of  the  prognathous  species 
is  better  than  that  of  the  Caucasian,  and  its  animal 
appetites  stronger,  approaching  the  nmiadiis,  but 
stopping  short  of  their  beastialily.  The  nostrils  of 
the  prognathous  species  of  manldnd  open  high^  up 
than  they  do  in  the  white  or  olive  spedes,  but  not  so 
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hi|^  Qjp  as  in  the  monkey  ttihee.  In  the  gibbon^  for 
inetanoe^  they  open  between  the  orbits.  Althongh  - 
the  typical  n^ro^s  nostrils  open  high  np^  yet  owin^ 
to  iiiLe  nasal  bones  being  short  and  flat,  there  is  no 
projection  or  prominence  formed  between  his  orbite 
by  tile  bones  of  tiie  nose,  as  in  the  Gaocasian  species. 
llie  nestrils,  howerer,  are  mneh  ,wi«ier,  about  as  wide 
from  wing  to  wing,  as  the  white  inan's  mouth  from 
oorwsr  to  comer,  and  the  internal  bones,  called  the 
turbinated,  on*whioh  the  olfiwtory  nerves  are  spread^ 
aii»  larger  and  pragect  nearer  to  the  opening,  of  tibe 
nostrils  than  in  the  white  mstt.  Hence  the  negro 
s^proximates  the  lower  animals  in  his  sense  of  smeli, 
and  eaa  detect  snakes  by  th^t  sense  alone.  All  Urn 
seMss  ai^  more  aente,  but  less  delicate  and  discrim- 
i«ali«ig  than  the  white  man's*  He  has  a  good  ea^*  f<n* 
melody,  but  nod  fi»r  iMrmony,  a  keen  taste  and  relisli 
for  food,  but  less  discriminating  between  the  diffH«sttt 
kinds  of  esculent  substances  than  the  Caucasian.  Bis 
^Hps  are  immensely  thicker  than  any  of  the  wUte 
race.  Us  nose  broader  and  flatter,  his  idiin  smailler  and 
more  retreating,  his  foot  flatter,  broader,  lai^ger,  and 
tiie  heel  long^,  while  he  has  scarcely  any  calves  at 
all  to  his  legs  when  compared  to  an  equaUy  healthy 
and  muscular  white  man.  He  does  not  walk  flat  on 
his  feet,  but  on  the  outer  rides,  in  consequence  of  the 
sole  of  the  ibot  having  a  direction  inwards,  flmn  the 
legtrand  tiiighs  being  arched  outward  and  the  knees 
bmt.  The  v^rbyfrom  which  fak  Hebrew  name  is  de^ 
rived,  points  out  this  flexed  position  of  the  knees, 
and  also  dearly  expressoi  the  servile  lype  oi  his 
muid.^ 
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BeariDg^  our  position  Btill  in  view,  we  ftdd,  tbattiw' 
great  object  of  this  Work  is  to  demonstrate  that  Gknl 
liad,in  the  organization  of  matter,  a  special  design;  aad 
if  he  had  it  in  one  thing  wkich  is  singular,  and  unique, 
and  latent,  he  must  have  had  as  much  design  in  all; 
and  in  illustration  of  this  prinoiple,  we  quote  Shind's 
y^etable  Elngdom,  as  to  the  organs  of  reprodne- 
lion  and  fructification  in  plants,  etc,  etc.,  as  fisUows: 

<^  The  organs  of  reproduction,  which  are  also  called 
Organs  of  Fructification,  are  those  by  which  the^ 
preservation  of  species  and  the  propi^gation  of  raees 
are  efifected.  Their  ofiice  is  not  less  important  than 
that  of  the  oigans  whose  structure  and  uses  yfe  have 
alifeady  e^^amiued ;  for,*if  the  latter  are  necepsaiy  for 
the  existence  of  the  individual,  and  the  devdopaient 
of  f^  its  parts,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  equally 
necessary  to  enable  the  iudividual  to  procreate  othem 
similar  to  itself,  by  which  its  ^ecies  may  be  renewed 
and  perpetuated* 

In  plants,  the  flower,  the  fruit,  and  the  various  parts 
of  which  Uiey  are  composed,  constitute  the  organs 
of  reproduction. 

Here  we  find  a  great  resemblance  between  animals 
and  vegetables.  Both  are  provided  with  particular 
oi^;ans,  which  by  their  mutual  influence  concur  in 
producing  the  most  important  functions  of  their  lif^ 
<}eneration  is  the  ultimate  object  for  which  m^i^e 
has  created  the  various  oigans  of  vegetables  and 
animals.  They  exhilHt  the  most  perfect  similarity  in 
respect  to  this  great  function.  From  the  action  which 
the  male  oigan  exercises  upon  the  female  organ,  fe- 
cundation takes  place,  by  which  the  en^bryo,  yel  in* 
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the  rndiinentary  state,  receives  and  preserves  the 
vivifying  principle  of  life.  Here,  however,  we  re* 
mark  the  modifications  which  nature  has  impressed 
npon  these  two  great  classes  of  organized  beings. 
Most  animals  are  ftimished  at  birth  with  the  organs 
which  are,at  a  future  period,  to  effect  their  reproduc- 
tion. These  organs  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity  un- 
til the  period  when  nature,  imparting  to  them  a  new 
energy,  renders  them  capable  of  performing  the 
offices  fojT  which  they  were  destined.  Vegetables,  on 
tihe  contrary,  are,  at  their  first  appearance,  destitute 
of  sexual  organs,  th^e  not  being  developed  by  nature 
until  the  moment  when  they  are  to  be  employed  for 
tiie  purpoie  of  fecundation.  Another  great  dissimi* 
larity  among  animals  and  vegetables  is,  that,  in  the 
former,  this  sexual  organs  are  capable  of  performing 
the  same  fimction  several  times,  and  exist  during  the 
whole  life  of  tiie  individual  which  bears  them ;  while 
in  vegetables,  which  have  a  soft  and  delicate  textnre, 
these  org&uB  have  only  a  temporary  existence,  make 
their  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
the  views  of  nature,  and.&de  and  disappear  When- 
ever they  have  performed  their  office. 

We  admire  the  wisdom  by  which  Nature  has  regu- 
lated the  distribution  of  sex^  in  organized  beings. 
Vegetables,  which  are  invariably  fixed  to  the  place  in 
which  thejjr  liave  sprung  to  life  are  destitute  of  the 
locomotive  fiiculty,  usually  bear  on  the  sam^  indi^h 
oalthetwo  cnrgans  by  the  mutual  action  of  whid^ 
iecundatibn  is  t&  be  ^ected.  Animals^  on  the  ottier 
hand,  wbieh^  bbing  possessed  of  will  add  thei  tfi/ovlty 
of  motin^  can  pas^  in  any  dired^n^from  <«?  plM^ 


to  another^  generally  have  the  sexes  sepMWted  apoli 
distinet  individoalsw  For  dais  reason,  the  ttaioti  of 
the  sexes  in  oue  iDdiyidual  is  as  eommoii  ia  Te|g;e4i^ 
Ues  as  it  is  rare  among  afiimala. 

The  flower  is  essentially  constitated  by  the  presenM 
of  one  of  the  two  sexaal  organs^  or  of  the  two  plaosd 
together  upon  a  common  sopport,  with  or  withoiit 
external  envelopes  ifitended  for  their  protoetion,  Ijs 
itd  greatest  degree  of  simplicity^  the  flower  may^ 
therefore,  consist  of  only  a  single  sexnal  organ,  mate 
or  female*  that  is,  of  a  didrtun  or  a  pistil.  Thosy  ii 
tike  willows,  whose  flowers  are  wnmxwdy  tkem^ 
flowers  merely  consist  of  onev  two,  or  three  staillia% 
attached  to  a  smaU  U3ca)e%  The  fimaie  flowers  «lt 
formed  of  a  pistil,  which  is  also  aceOmpaAied  with  A 
ieale,  bnt  whhodt  any  other  oi^gans»  In  tiiis  ease^  ad 
in  many  others^  Uttt  flowef  iii  as  si$nple9mp(mihW  rit 
then  takes  the  name  of  tMb  fiow€f\  or  /hnofe  fiomrt, 
aoeording  to  the  otgana  of  which  it  is  eoH^daed*  The 
hermaphrodlU  Jlower\  on  the  other  hand,  n  tiiat  itt 
which  the  two  seocnal  organs^  the  naale  organ  and  the 
female  organ,  exist  togeAer. 

Bnt  the  different  flowerb  which  we  have  exaiuned 
are  not  complete;  for  although  tiie  easeiio^  of  the 
flower  consists  in  the  sexual  orgaosy  yet«  before  it  eaa 
be  called  perfeet,  it  must  present  otlrar  ergafln^  not 
indeed  essential  to  it,  but  which,  neveHfhebssi,  belong 
to  it,  and  assist  in  performing  its  ftinetiom^  Thaee 
organs  are  the  calyx  and  corolla,  which  give  mpport 
and  proteetioii  to  the  puts  of  fhietifleatioB.  Tht 
dot  ^  the  existence  of  two  MbmIi  of  flow^fn  jflastfe 
wabat  an  eM<y  perfort  so  far  oo^}eetnio^by  botMsate; 
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but  its  complete  elocidation  has  only  been  made  at  a 
very  modern*  date.  As  this  is  a  most  cnrioTM  and  im- 
portant dSscovery  in  the  history  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom^  we  shalt,  before  going  into  a  deeeriptiOB  of 
Hie  sexoal  organs,  trace  the  progress  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  ftom  the  earliest  period  to  thepvessttt 
time.** 

^The  pollen  then  is  the  substance  by  which  t^ 
impregnation  of  the  female  flower  k  elSsoled,  and  tile 
wh<rie  of  the  phenomena  of  the  growth,  and  econo- 
my of  flowering,  tends  to  corrobomte  the  iGMt^ 

'^The  ttelative  proportion,  situation,  and  mfOtual 
sympathies  of  tlte  ftamens  and  pistile,  are  such  is 
seem  expressly  calculated  to  faciKtale  the  proce^  <tf 
Impregnation.  In  pendulous  flowers  the  plstU  Is 
generally  longest,  as  in  the  case  with  1^  my ;  but  in 
upright  flowers  the  stamens  are  genemlly  the  longest, 
as  in  the  ranunculus.  In  simple  and  hermaphpodite 
flowers,  the  situation  of  the  pistil  is  Invariably  een- 
tfal  with  regard  to  that  of  the  stamens,  as  may  be 
seen  by  eicamining  any  Idnd  of  flower.  lA  plants  of 
the  deM  Mon^eeia  the  barren  blossoms  stand  generaM>f 
above  the  fertile  blossoms,  ev^i  when  situated  on  1J^ 
same  footstalk,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  cttt«a: 
and  arum.  And  in  plants  that  have  their  bMren  and 
fertile  flowess  on  distinct  individuids,  the  bk>ssom  1« 
generally  protruded  bdbre  the  leaves  expand.** 

'^Previous  to  the  improvement  of  opticid  inslfu- 
ments,  the  knowledge  whk^  has  been  obtained  re- 
specting the  varied  forms  o(  &e  graini  of  pollen,  and 
especially  respecting  their  internal  structure^  WIM  eir* 
tremely  vague.    A  great  divermty  has  indeed  been 
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^peroeLved  in  those  which  had  been  examined  with 
powerful  lensee,  but  their  differences  had  been  pointed 
out  without  deriving  from  them  any  references  that 
might  tend  to  the  advancement;  of  science.  The 
structure  of  the  pollen  had  also  engaged  the  attention 
of  most  of  the  botanists,  who  had  long  disputed, 
without  coming  to  any  settled  determination,  respect- 
ing the  internal  composition  of  bodies  of  so  elemen- 
tary a  nature.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the 
pollen  was  therefore  a  subject  that  required  revision, 
and  which  could  not  &U  to  attract  the  attention  of 
modem  observers.  The  grains  of  the  poUen  are 
utricles  of  various  forms,  having  no  adhesion  to  the 
anther  at  the  period  of  maturity,  and  containing  a 
multitude  of  granules  of  extreme  minuteness.  The 
iitricular  m^nbrane  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
marked  with  eminences  or  asperities.  Sometimes  it 
presents  littie  flat  sur&u^es  or  prominences  symmetric 
oally  arranged.  When  the  pollen  is  perfectly  smooth 
at  its  surface,  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  covered  with 
any  viscous  coating,  whereas  the  slightest  eminences 
are  indications  of  this  adhesive  covering.  The  papil- 
lie,  mammillary  eminences,  etc.,  ^diich  cover  certain 
grains  of  pollen,  are  true  secreting  organs,  of  whicli 
the  viscous  and  usually  colored  envelope  with  which 
they  are  invested  is  the  product.  The  powdery  pol- 
len may  therefore  be  arranged  under  two  principal 
orders^  the  viscous  and  the  non-viscovs  pollens." 

^^  The  pollen  of  the  Mallow  and  Convdvulus  fami- 
lies is  formed  of  jmpillar  spherical  grains,,  of  a  silvery 
white  color.  In  the  cucumber  they  are  spherical, 
papillar,  and  of  a  beautiful  gold-yellow.    Those  of 
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Hm  tribe  of  MtiaMheetj  in  the  &inily  of  synantha^m^ 
are  aleo  spherical)  papillary  and  of  a  fine  orange-yel- 
lovr«  The  tribe^  or  rather  order,  of  the  ciehoracec^ 
presents  sperioal  grains,  which  are  visoons,  bat  ave 
hounded  by  minute  plain,  sur&ces*  In  cobcea  scan- 
denSy  the  pollen  is  covered  with  mammiUar  eminen- 
oes^  each  surrounded  by  a  shining  point  The  pollen 
of  the  genus  pUcx  very  much  resembles  that  men- 
tioned last;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  corroboratiye 
of  the  opinion  of  those  who  (consider  the  two  genera 
as  bdonging  to  the  same  natural  &mily« 

The  families  in  which  grains  that  are  not  viscid  arc 
found,  are  very  nnmerous4  As  in  the  potato,  gen* 
tian,  grasses ;  and  the  grains  in  these  having  an  ellip* 
tical  form,  and  are  marked  with  a  longitudinal  groove* 
Their  usual  color  I9  yellow,  although  they  are  some- 
times red,  as  in  verbaseum.  In  .the  pea  tribe,  the  pol- 
len, although  not  viscous,  is  of  a  very  distinct  cylin- 
drical form. 

When  grains  of  pollen  whidi  are  not  viscous  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  they  instantly  change 
their.form,  which,  from  being  elliptical,  becomes  per- 
foctiy  sphericaL  The  viscous  gr^iins  first  lose  their 
coating,  then  burst  more  or  less  quickly,  and  project  a 
fluid  denser  than  veater,  and  in  which  are  seen  moving 
myriads  of  minute  grains,  which  are  rendered  visible 
by  their  greenish  color,  when  they  are  magnified  to 
several  hundred  diameters.  Amiei  saw  a  grain  of  pol- 
len,, in  contact  with  a  hair  of  the  stigma,  burst,  and 
{project  a  kind  of  bowel,  in  which  the  minute  grains 
circulated  for  more  than  four  hours.  Qleichen,  who 
had  already  observed  the  granules  contained  in  the 
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gfttias  of  pollen,  consukred  them  M  ptrformuig  tkii9 
prtQeipal  part  in  the  act  of  feoandatio«;  and  OniUft^ 
minj  reasoning  from  tke  reaamhiftnceof  the«e  orgaof 
to  the  flpermatic  animaloiilea  of  animala,  ii  iaeliMd 
to  ad<^t  the  eamo  opinicm. 

Saoh  was  the  state  of  onr  knowledge  respecting 
the  natnre  and  organintion  of  the  gtains  of  tbepol- 
len,  when  Brongniart  undertook  his  exaniBation  of 
tiie  generation  of  ▼^(etaUee.  Hia  oionion  nq[>ectiiig 
liie  nature  and  organization  of  the  grains  <tf  poUen 
is  as  follows  >--On  examining  tke  interior  of  the  «eU|i 
of  a  yellow  anther  in  4i  flower^bnd,  loog  befin^  its 
expansion,  it  is  seen  to  be  iUed  witii  a  eellnbir  meas 
diitinct  from  the  walls  of  the  oeUs.  By  degrees  the 
ceHnles  of  which  tiie  cellular  mass  b  oompoead,  amd 
which  are  generaDy  very  onall,  separate  from  each 
other,  and  at  length  form  the  grannies,  which  act 
named  pollen.  Sometimes  these  particular  cellules  or 
grains  of  pollen  are  enclosed  in  other  larger  vesidsi, 
which  become  torn,  and  of  which  traces  may  still 
be  perceived. 

Each  grain  of  pollen,  whose  form,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  is  v^y  variable,  presents  a  uniform 
organization.  It  is  composed  of  two  membranes, 
the  one  external,  thicker,  and  furnished  with  poresy 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  prominent  appeudagea; 
the  other  internal,  thin,  transparent,  and  having  ne 
adhesion  to  the  first.  When  sulmiitted  to  the  aetioa 
of  water,  the  inner  membrane  swells,  the  outer  burets 
at  some  part  of  its  surfoce,  and  through  the  opening 
thus  formed  there  issues  a  tubular  prolongation, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  bag,  first  observed  by  Heed- 
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Itftma  dometimee  two  proloDgations  issne,  at  two 
opposite  points.  The  cavity  of  the  inner  membrane 
is  filled  with  spherical  g^nules,  of  extreme  minute* 
nesB^  whdch  appear  to  perform  the  most  important 
part  of  the  act  of  ieoandation. 

The  pollen  of  the  &milies  Asclepiadese  and  orchi- 
desB  presents  Tery  remarkable  modifications.  In 
saveral  genera  of  these  two  families,  all  the  pollen 
contained  in  a  cell  is  united  into  a  body,  which  has 
ibe  tamie  form  as  the  oeH  in  which  it  is  contained. 
To  this  united  pollen  is  giyeik  the  name  of  poUen-mass. 
When  the  pollen  is  thrown  on  red-hot  charcoal,  it 
bnrnB  and  flames  with  rapidity.  In  many  planta^  it 
diffuses  an  odor,  bearing  the  most  striking  resem- 
Uance  to  the  substance  in  animals  to  which  it  is 
compared,  as  is  very  distinctly  observed  in  the  chest- 
nut and  barberry. 

The  pollen,  when  it  begins  to  be  developed,  and 
long  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  presents 
itself  nnder  the  form  of  a  cellular  mass,  sometimes 
covered  with  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  which, 
however,  has  no  attachment  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 
The  utricles  of  which  this  mass  is  composed,  are  at 
fi?it  very  intimately  united  together.  Some  scattered 
granules  are  perceived  in  their  interior.  By  degrees 
the  i^trieles  separate,  the  granules  which  they  contain 
anite,  and  by  their  successive  development^  soon 
bnrst  the  utricles,  assume  the  form  which  they  are 
to  retain,  and  finally  become  grains  of  pollen.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  mode  of  development  is  per- 
fectly similar  to  that  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  we 
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<leacribed  when  treating  of  the  elementary  part  of 
vegetables. 

The  pistil  is  the  female  organ  in  plants.  It  almost 
invariably  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  is 
composed  of  three  parts,  the  ovarj/j  the  ^^^  and  the 
stigrna. 

Id  most  cases,  we  find  only  a  single  pistil  in  a 
flower :  as  in  the  lily,  the  hyacinth,  and  poppy.  At 
other  times,  there  are  several  pistils  in  the  same 
flower;  as  in  the  rose  and  ranunculus.  The  pistil, 
or  pistils,  when  there  are  more  than  one,  are  often 
attached  to  a  particular  prolongation  of  the  recepta- 
cle, to  which  the  name  of  gynophorum  is  given,  and 
which  does  not ,  essentially  belong  to  the  pistil,  but 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  when  the  pistil 
is  detached.  When  there  are  several  pistils  in  a 
flower,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  gynophorum  be^ 
ocHBing  thick  and  fleshy.  This  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  the  raspberry,  and  strawberry.  The  part  of 
the  latter  which  is  pulpy  and  sweet,  and  which  is 
oaten,  is  merely  a  very  large  gynophorum ;  and  the 
little  shining  grains  which  cov^er  it  are  so  many  pistils. 
It  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
diflferent  parts,  by  following  their  gradual  develop* 
ment  in  the  flower. 

The  base  of  the  pistil  is  always  represented  by  the 
l»oint  at  which  it  is  attached  to  the  receptacle.  The 
mmmit^  on  the  other  hand,  always  corresponds  to  the 
poiat  where  the  styles  or  the  stigma  are  inserted  into 
the  ovary. 

The  ovary  always  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the 
pistil.    Its  essential  character  is,  that  when  divided 
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iat6  the  longitudinal  or  tranaverse  diroctioDs,  it  pre^ 
seatB  one  or  more  cavities^  named  cdls^  in  which  are 
Qonti^ned  the  rodiments  of  the  seeds,  or  the  ovules^ 
It  is  in  the  in^rior  of  the  ovary  that  the  ooulea  ac- 
quire all  their  development,  and  are  converted  into 
seeds.  This  organ  may  therefore  be  considered,  with 
respect  to  itsr  functions,  as  analogous  to  the  ovary 
and  utertis  in  aAimaljB.  Its  usual  form  is  egg-shaped ; 
but  it  is  more  or  less  compressed  and  elongated  in 
certain  families  of  plants,  as  in  the  Cruciferes,  Legu- 
ifunose,  etc  The  ovary  is  genendly  ^rec  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower ;  in  other  words,  its  base  corresponds 
to  the  point  of  the  receptacle,  into  which  are  inserted 
the  stamina  and  the  floral  envelopes,  although  it  does 
not  contract  any  adhesion  with  the  calyx ;  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  hyacinth,  the  lily,  and  tulip.  Some- 
times, however,  the  ovary  is  not  met  with  in  tjje  bot- 
tom of  the  flower,  but  seems  to  be  placed  entirely 
beneath  the  insertion  of  the  other  parts ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  united  in  every  part  of  its  circumference 
with  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  its  summit  alone  being 
free  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  flower.  In  this  case,  the 
ovary  has  been  named  adherent  or  ivferior^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  in  which  it  is  free  or  superior. 

The  position  of  the  ovary,. considered  as  to  its  being 
ivferior  or  superior,  furnishes  the  most  valuable  char- 
acters for  grouping  genera  into  natural  families. 
Whenever  it  is  inferior,  the  calyx  is  necessarily 
Twnosepalaus,  since  its  tube  is  intimately  united  to  the 
circumference  of  the  ovary. 

Tbe  ovary  is  sessile  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
when  it  is  not  raised  upon  any  peculiar  support;  as 
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in  the  lily  and  hyacinth.  It  may  be  gt^^UaU^  wbtn 
it  is  borne  upon  a  very  elongated  ba^e ;  as  in  the  cuh 
per.  When  cot  across,  the  ovary  often  preeents  a 
single  internal  cavity  or  eellj  containing  the  owvlm. 
In  this  case  it  is  said  to  be  unUocukr;  as  in  the 
almond,  the  cherry,  and  the  pink.  It  is  named  biiom- 
ktr,  when  it  is  composed  of  two  cells ;  as  in  the  lilac ; 
the  toadflax,  and  the  foxglove.  TVt&xmlar,  when  com* 
posed  of  three.  MuMoctdary  when  it  presents  a  gioat 
'^  ntimber  of  cells;  as  in  the  water*lily. 

Bach  cell  may  contain  a  nnmber  of  ovules,  varying 
in  different  plants.  Thus  there  are  cells  which  never 
contain  more  than  a  single  ovule,  and  others  whieh 
contain  two.  In  some  cases,  each  cell  contains  a 
great  number  of  ovules,  as  in  the  tobacco,  the  poppy, 
etc.;  but  these  ovules  may  be  variously  disposeiL 
They  are  not  unfrequently  regularly  superimposed 
upon  each  other,  along  a  longitudinal  Une;  as  im 
aristolochia  sypko. 

Ovules,  when  fecundated,  become  seeds ;  but  it  ht- 
quently  happens  that  a  certain  number  of  them  reg»* 
larly  become  abortive  in  the  fruit.  Sevenal  of  Ae 
partitions  are  even  sometimes  destroyed  and  disi^ 
pear. 

The  style  is  the  filiform  prolongation  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ovary  which  supports  the  stigma.  Some- 
times it  is  entirely  wanting,  and  then  the  stigma  is 
sessilcy  as  in  the  poppy  and  tulip.  The  ovary  may 
be  surmounted  by  a  single  style,  as  in  the  lily,  and 
the  pea  family ;  by  two  styles,  as  in  the  umbellifer»; 
by  three  styles,  as  in  the  way-faring  tree ;  by  four,  as 
in  the  pamassia;  or  by  five,  as  in  the  statice^Unum. 
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In  oti)*er  oases,  agaki,  tikere  ii  (m\y  a  mngle  style  ior 
ovtoies ;  as  ia  the  a/poeimct.  The  stjle  ahnost  alwayv 
occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  ovary ;  as  in  the  <^' 
dferse,  liliaoe®,  etc.  It  is  then  said  to  be  termimd: 
It  is  named  lateral  when  it  arises  from  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  orary ;  asiu  mostof  thefhmiliesof  reses^ 
and  the  genus  Ikiphm.  In  some  mooh  rarer  casee,^ 
the  style  appears  to  spring  ^m  the  base  of  the  orary; 
It  then  obtains  the  name  of  basal  or  b(nilar8iyU.  It 
has  this  position  in  the  lady's  maAfle,  and  the  bread 
flruit  tre^.  Sometimes,  also,  the  styie,  in  places  of 
springing  from  the  ovary,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
receptiele ;  as  in  the  labiatse,  and  certain  boraginese* 
The  style  may  be  imiitdidj  that  is,  contained  withki 
the  flower,  so  as  not  to  appear  externally ;  as  in  the 
lilac  and  the  jasmina  Or  it  may  be  protruded,  aa  m 
red  valerian.  The  forms  of  the  style  are  net  less 
nnmerons  than  those  of  the  other  organs  which  we 
have  already  examined.  Although  it  is  geoeraUy 
slender  and  filiform,  yet,  in  certain  plants,  it  has  quite 
a  different  appearance.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if 
jointed  to  the  safnmit  of  the  X>vai7,  so  as  to  fall  txff 
after  fecandation,  leaving  no  traces  of  its  presence; 
as  in  the  cherry  and  plum.  In  this  case,  it  is  named 
mducoti^.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  perMtmtf 
wheh  it  remains  after  fecundation^  Thus  in  the  box, 
and  the  anemone  and  clematis,  the  style  continttes, 
and  forms  part  of  the  fruit.  Lastly,  it  sometimes  re« 
mains  not  only  after  fecundation,  but  condnuea  to 
increase  in  siEe ;  as  in  the  pasque«flower« 

The  Stigma  is  the  usually  glandular  part  of  this 
jnetjil,  placed  at  the  summit  of  tW  ovarj*  or  style,  and 
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destined  to  receive  the  ioflaence  of  the  fecundAtii^ 
rabetance.  Its  snrfiAce  ie  generallj  uneven,  and  moiie 
or  less  clammy.  The  Btigma,  considered  in  an  ana^ 
tomieal  point  of  view,  is  composed  of  elongated  Qtri- 
clee,  converging  from  the  surfistce  of  ike  stigma 
towards  the  style,  and  looedy  attached  to  each  other 
by  a  macilaginoas  sobsftance.  These  utricles  are  gen- 
erally naked,  although,  in  some  cases,  they  are  cov- 
ered by  a  very  thin  and  transparent  membrane.  The 
number  of  stigmas  is  determined  by  that  of  the  styles, 
or  of  the  divisione  of  the  style,  the  former  ^waye 
corresponding  to  the  latter.  The  stigma  is  sessile^  or 
directly  attached  to  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  when 
the  style  is  wanting ;  as  in  the  poppy  and  tulip. 

Animals  introduce  hy  their  mouth  the  different 
substances  by  which  they  are  nourished ;  while  plants 
absorb,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  the  imbibing 
orifices  which  terminate  their  roots,  water  impregna- 
ted with  substances  which  are  either  necessary  or 
useful  for  their  nutrition. 

In  aninaals,  the  substances  that  have  been  intro-* 
duced  pass  along  a  single  eanal,  trom  the  moutb  to 
the  place  where  the  substance  which  is  alone  directly 
subservient  to  nutrition  (the  chyle)  is  to  be  separated. 
from  the  useless  parts*  In  vegetables  the  same  phe- 
nomena take  place;  the  absorbed  fluids  pass  through 
a  certain  course  before  they  arrive  at  the  leaves,  iu 
which  the  parts  essential  to  nutrition  are  separated 
from  those  which  are  uselesB.  Both  animals  and 
vegetables  eject  the  substances  which  are  unfit  for 
their  nutrition. 
•  One  of  the  most  striking  difieneuoes  bejtwoei)  y^^* 
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tiiAeB  and  animals  eonsiBts  in  ihe  circamBtance,  that 
the  former  are  eesentially  nouriBhed  by  inorganic 
sobstanoesy  such  as  water,  carbon,  hydrogen,  etc., 
whereas  the  substances  which  are  subservient  to  tte 
nutrition  of  animals  are  organic,  and  derived  from 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  chyle,  by  which  the  ntrtrition  of  animals  is 
effected,  mingles  with  the  blood,  which  it  continually 
renews  and  keeps  up  in  dne  quantity,  circulates 
through  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  serves  for  the  de- 
velopment and  nutrition  of  the  organs.  The  sap  of 
plants,  after  being  exposed  in  the  leaves  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  which  changes  its  nature  and  proper- 
ties, descends  into  all  parts  of  the  vegetable,  carrying 
into  them  the  necessary  materials  for  their  growth, 
and  thus  effecting  the  development  of  all  their  parts.'' 

Still  further  do  we  wish  to  go,  with  our  readers, 
into  nature's  laws  first  ordained  for  good,  an^  with 
most  evident  design;  for  which  occasion,  we  quote 
i)x>m  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  the  following 
matter  as  it  relates  to  the  first  formation  of  animals, 
which  is  as  follows : 

^As  to  the  generation  of  animals,  Leuwenhoek 
says :  ^  tJpon  examining  the  seminal  liquor  of  a  great 
variety  of  male  animals  with  microscopes,  which 
helped  his  sight  more  than  that  of  any  of  his  succee*' 
SOTS,  he  perceived  therein  little  living  creatures,  like 
tadpoles,  very  brisk,  and  floating  in  the  fluid  with  a 
seeming  voluntary  motion.  Each  of  these,  therefore, 
was  thought  to  be  the  rudiments  of  an  animal,  simi- 
lar to  that  fr^m  which  it  was  produced;  and  thift 
ohiy  r^uired  a  reception  from  the  female,  togeth(>r 
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\tMi  proper  nanrishmemty  t6  complete  m  grewflik.' 
Mr.  Buffim  coHfirms  the  above,  aad  mids  th^t  ^tlie 
microsoope  difscovers  that  the  aeminal  Hquor^aot  oal^ 
of  male%  bat  of  females  also,  abouads  in  the&d  mov- 
ing little  animals,  which  have  been  mentio&ed  above^ 
and  that  they  appear  equally  brisk  in  either  fluids 
These  he  takes  not  to  be  real  animals,  but  orgaoiteal 
particles,  which  being  simple  cannot  be  said  to  be  or« 
ganized  themselves,  bat  go  to  the  composition  of  att 
organized  bodies  whatooever ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  tooth  in  the  wheel  of  a  watcb^  cannot  be  oaUsd 
either  Uie  wheel  or  the  watbh,  and  yet  contributes  to 
the  sam  of  the  machifie/  The  usual  distinotion  of 
cnrimab,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  gen^rationi 
hab  been  into  the  oviparooe  and  viviparous  kinds'^ 
or,  in  other  words,  into  those  that  bring  forth  an  egg, 
which  is  afterwards  hatdied  into  life,  and  liiose  iktA 
bring  (orth  their  young  alive  and  perfect  Li&  iJso 
animates  from  putrifaction,  and  also  disseotion.  The 
latter  being  the  simplest  method  of  generadom,  and 
that  in  which  life  seems  to  require  the  smaller  pee* 
paration  for  its  existence,  I  will  begin  with  it|  and 
tiien  proceed  with  the  two  other  kinds  first  men* 
tioned.  The  eaiih-worm,  the  millipedes,  the  sea^ 
worm,  and  many  marine  insects,  may  be  multiplied 
by  being  cut  in  piooos ;  bat  the  polypus  is  ncfted  fiur 
its  amasing  fertility;  and  hence  it  will  be  proper  ^ 
take  the  description.  The  structure  of  the  polypus 
may  be  compared  to  the  finger  of  a  glove>  open  at 
one  end,  and  closed  at  the  'other.  The  <dosed  end 
represents  the  tail  of  the  polypus,  with  which  it  serves 
to  fix  to  any  substance  it  fai^i^)ens  to  be  upon;  the 
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epm  end  <maj  be  eompared  to  the  montfay  and  if  we 
oiMfweive  bix  or  eigbt  email  strings  ksoing  from  this 
end)  we  sball  have  a  proper  idea  of  its  arms,  whkfli 
can  erect,  lengthen,  and  contract,  at  pleasure,  like  the 
born  of  a  snail.  This  creature  is  very  voracious,  a»d 
makes  use  of  its  arms  as  a  fisherman  does  of  his  net, 
to  «atch  and  entangle  such  Httte  animals  as  happen 
to  <iome  within  its  reach.  But  what  is  most  extraor- 
dinary remains  yet  to  be  told,*for  if  examined  with  a 
microscope^  there  are  «een  several  little  specks,  like 
bads,  that  seem  to  pullulate  from  different  parts  of  itf< 
body,  and  these  soon  after  appear  to  be  young  polypi, 
and,  like  the  large  polypus,  begin  to  cast  those 
little  arms  about  for  prey  in  the  same  manner.  What- 
ever  th^  happen  to  ensnare  is  devoured,  and  gives  a 
color  not  only  to  their  own  bodies,  but  to  that  of  the 
parent;  so  that  the  same  food  is  d^ested,  and  8er?«» 
for  the  nourwhment  of  both.  The  food  of  liie  little 
ope  passes  into  the  larger  polypus,  and  colors  its  body  ^ 
«Qd  this,  in  its  turn,  digests  and  swallows  its  food  to 
pass  into  tfaeinu  In  this  manner  every  polypus  has 
a  new  colony  sprouting  from  its  body,  and  these  new 
ones,  even  while  attached  to  the  parent  animal,  be- 
oome  parents  themselves,  having  a  smaller  colony 
also  budding  from  tiiem ;  all,  at  the  same  time,  busily 
employed  in  seeking  for  their  prey;  and  the  food  ot 
any  one  of  them  serving  for  the  nourishment,  and 
eircoiating  through  the  bodies,  of  all  the  rest  This 
colony  or  society  19,  however^  every  hour  dinolviog. 
In  iUb  manner  the  polypus  mailtiplies  maturely,  bat 
one  may  take  a  much  readier  and  dK)rter  way  to  ii^- ' 
crease  them,  and  this  is  only  by  cutting  tliem  into 
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pieces.  Though  cut  into  thousands  of  parts,  each 
part  retains  its  vivacious  qualities,  and  each  shortly 
becomes  a  distinct  and  a  complete  polypus ;  whether 
iMit  lengthwise,  or  crosswise,  it  is  all  the  same ;  this 
extraordinary  creature  seems  a  gainer  by  our  endea^ 
vorsy  and  multiplies  by  apparent  destruction. 

An  egg  may  be  considered  as  a  womb  detached 
irom  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  in  which  the 
embryo  is  but  just  begimning  to  be  formed.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  incomplete  delivery,  iu 
which  the  animal  is  disburthened.  Some  animals 
c  ommit  their  eggs  to  chance,  by  depositing  them  iu 
the  sand  and  covering  tiiem,  while  oUiers  sit  on  them 
and  hatch  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  bodies, 
though  any  other  heat  of  the  same  temperature 
would  answer  the  same  purpose.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  we  may  consider  generation  from  the  egg 
as  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  animal  is  brought 
forth  alive.  Nature  has  taken  care  of  the  viviparous 
animal  in  every  stage  of  his  existence.  That  force 
which  separates  it  from  the  parent,  separates  it  from 
life ;  ai^d  the  embryo  is  shielded  with  unceasing  pro- 
tection till  it  arrives  at  exclusion.  But  it  is  different 
with  the  little  apimal  in  the  egg ;  often  totally  neg- 
lected by  the  parent,  and  always  separable  from  it^ 
every  accident  may  retard  its  growth,  or  destroy  its 
existence.  Immediately  under  the  shell  lies  that 
<H)mmon  membrane  or  skin,  which  lines  it  on  the 
inside,  adhering  closely  to  it  everywhere,  except  at 
the  broad  end,  where  a  Kttle  cavity  is  left,  that  is 
'  ^led  with  air,  which  increases  as  the  animal  within 
crows  laiger.    Under  this  membrane  are  contained 
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two  whites,  though  seeming  to  us  to  be  only  one,  each 
wrapped  up  in  a  membrane  of  its  own,  one  white 
within  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  all  is  the  yolk, 
wrapped  up  likewise  in  its  own  membrane.  At  each 
end  of  this  are  two  ligaments,  called  chalasoe,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  poles  of  this  microcosm,  being 
white  dense  substances,  made  from  the  membranes, 
and  serving  to  keep  the  white  and  the  yolk^  in  their 
places.  The  cicatricula,  which  is  the  part  where  the 
animal  first  begins  to  show  signs  of  life,  is  not  unlike 
a  vetch  or  a  lentil,  lying  on  one  side.of  the  yolk,  and 
within  its  meilibrane.  All  these  contribute  to  the 
little  animal's  convenience  or  support;  the  outer 
membranes  and  ligaments  preserve  the  fluids  in  their 
proper  places ;  the  white  serves  as  nourishment,  and 
the  yolk,  with  its  membranes,  after  a  time,  becomes 
a  part  of  the  animal's  body.  This  is  a  description  of 
a  hen's  egg,  and.  answers  to  that  of  all  others,  how 
large  or  how  small  soever.  Previous  to  putting  the 
^gs  to  the  hen,  our  philosophers  first  examined  th6 
cicatricula,  or  little  spot,  already  mentioned;  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  egg.  This  was  found  in  those  that  w^ne  im- 
pregnated by  the  cock  to  be  large ;  but  in  those  laid 
without  the  cock,  very  small.  It  was  found  by  the 
microscope  to  be  a  kind  of  bag,  containing  a  trans- 
parent liquor,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  embryo  was 
seen  to  reside.  The  embryo  resembled  a  composition 
of  little  threads,  which  the  warmth  of  future  incuba- 
tion tended  io  enlai^  by  virying  and  liquifying  the 
other  fluids  oontuned  within  the  shell,  and  thus 
passing  them  either  into  the  pores  or  tubes  of  their 
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stibatanee.  Upcm  placing  the  ^ggB  in  a  proper 
warmth,  either  under  the  eon  or  in  a  etoi^e,  after  six 
hoars  the  Tital  epeck  b^B«  to  dilate,  like  tiie  pupil 
of  the  eye.  The  head  of  the  ehieken  «  distincdy 
seen,  with  the  backbone,  something  feaembling  a 
tadpole,  floating  in  its  ambient  flnid,  btit«syet  seem- 
ing to  assume  none  of  the  fuii€4;ions  of  animal  life. 
In  about  six  hours  more, the  Kttle  animal  is  seen  more 
distinctly;  the  head  becomes  more  plainly  visible, 
and  the  vertebree  of  the  back  more  easily  penceivaUe. 
All  these  signs  of  preparation  for  lift  are  increased 
in  six  hours  inore;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-jfour 
hours  the  ribs  begin  to  take  their  places,  the  neck 
begins  to  lengthen,  and  the  head  to  turn  to  one  «<ie. 
At  this  lime,  also,  the  fluids  in  the  eggeeem  to  haye 
changed  place;  the  yolk,  which  was  before  in  the 
center  of  the  shell,  approaches  nearer  ihe  broad  end. 
The  watery  part  is  in  some  meaawe  eTa{>orated 
through  the  shell,  and  the  grosser  partwnks  to  the 
small  end.  The  little  animal  appears  to  turn  towMKis 
the  part  of  tiie  broad  end,  in  which  a  cavity  has  been 
described,  and  with  its  yolk,  seems  to  adhere  to  the 
membrane  there.  At  the  end  of  fbrty  boars  the 
great  work  of  life  seems  ftiiriy  begun,  and  Ihe  animal 
plainly  appeare  to  move;  the  backbone,  which  is  of 
a  whitish  color,  thickens ;  the  head  is  turned  ^tiU 
more  on  one  side ;  the  first  rudiments  of  the  eye 
b^n  to  appear;  the  heart  benfts;  and  the  Uood 
begins  already  to  crrcatate.  The  parts,  liowever,  ae 
yet,  are  fluid;  but  by  degrees,  beoomemoto  and  more 
tenacious,  and  harden  into  a  kind  of  jdly*  At  the 
end  of  two  days,  the  liquor  in  Which  the  ehiekan 
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swims,  seems  to  increase ;  the  head  appears  with  two 
little  bladdera,  in  the  place  of  eyes ;  the  heart  beats 
in  the  manner  of  every  embryo,  where  the  blood  does 
not  circalate  through  the  lungs.  lu  about  fourteen 
hours  after  this,  the  chicken  is  grown  more  stroBg» 
its  head  is,  however,  still  bent  downwards,;  the  veinfr 
and  arteries  begin  to  branchy  in  order  to  fonn  the 
brain ;  and  the  spinal  marrow  Is  seen  stretching  a,^OBg 
the  backbone.  In  three  days  the  whole  body  of  tbe^ 
chicken  appears  bent,  the  head  with  its  two  eye-balfl^ 
with  their  ^fierent  hilmor8,.iiow  distinctiy  appeav; 
and  five  other  vesicles  are  seen,  which  soon  uaite^  to 
lovm  the  rudiments  of  the  btain.  The  oiktliiies  alsn 
of  the  thighs  and  wings  begin  to  be  seen,  and  ib» 
Ixsdy  begins  to  gather  flesh.  At  the  end  of  the  fourtii 
day,  the  vesicles  that  go  to  $:>rm  the  brain,  approaek 
each  other ;  the  wingfi  and  thighs  appear  move  soU^ 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  jelly-like  flesh ;  the 
heart  that  was  hitherto  exposed,  is  now  covered;  u^f 
within  the  body,  by  a  very  thin  tran^)arent  menh 
brane ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  umbUtoal  voosels 
that  unite  the  animal  to  the  yolk,  now  appear  ta 
come  forth  from  the  abdomen.  After  the  fifth  aiKk 
sixth  days,  the  vessds  of  the  brain  begin  to  be  oo^ 
ered  over ;  the  wings  and  thighs  lengthen ;  the  heUoF 
is  closed  up  and  tumid ;  the  liver  is  seen  withia  ik 
very  distinctly,  not  yet  grown  red,  but  of  a  very  dmiky 
wlute ;  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  are  discepned^ 
as  if  they  were  two  separate  hearts  beating  distin^tkj^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is  covered  ov^;  mA 
the  traces  of  the  ineipient  feathers  are  already  to  be 
seen.    At  the  seventh  day  the  head  appears  very 
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large;  the  brain  is*  covered  entirely  over;  the  bill 
begins  to  appear  between  the  eyes;  and  the  wings, 
thighs  and  legs  have  acquired  their  perfect  figure. 
But  towards  the  end  of  incubation,  the  umbilical  ves- 
sels shorten  the  yolk,  and  with  it  the  intestines  are 
dirustnip  into  the  body  of  the  chicken  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  belly;  and  the  two  bodies  are 
thus  formed  into  one.  During  this  state,  all  the 
organs  are  found  to  perform  their  secretions;  the 
bile  is  found  to  be  separated  as  in  grown  animals, 
but  it  is  fluid,  transparent  and  without  bitterness, 
and  the  chicken  then  appears  to  have  lungs.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  muscles  of  the  wings  appear,  and 
the  feathers  begin  to  push  out.  On  the  eleventh,  the 
heart,  which  hitherto  had  appeared  divided,  begins  to 
unite;  the  arteries  which  belong  to  it  join  into  it, 
like  the  fingers  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  the 
animal  thus,  by  the  eleventh  day  completely  formed, 
begins  to  gather  strength,  it  becomes  more  uneasy  in 
its  situation,  and  exerts  its  animal  powers  with  in- 
creasing force.  For  sometime  before  it  is  able  to 
break  the  shell,  in  which  it  is  imprisoned,  it  is  heard 
to  chimp,  receiving  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  air,  for 
this  purpose,  from  that  cavity  which  lies  between  the 
membrane  and  the  shell,  and  which  must  contain  air 
to  resist  the  exteifeal  pressure.  At  length,  upon  the 
twentieth  day,  in  some  birds  sooner,  and  later  in 
others,  the  enclosed  animal  breaks  the  shell  within 
which  he  has  been  confined,  with  its  beak  ;  and  by 
repSeat^  efibrts,  at  last  procures  its  enlargement,  and 
becomes  an  organized  existence  to  our  senses.' 
The  resemblance  between  the  beginning  animal  in 
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the  egg,  and  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  is  very  strik- 
ing ;  and  this  similitude  has  indaced  many  to  assert, 
that  all  animals  are  produced  from  eggs  in  the  same 
manner.  They  consider  an  egg  excluded  from  the 
body  by  some,  and  separated  into  the  womb  by  oth- 
ers, to  be  actions  merely  of  one  kind ;  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  nourishment  of  the  one  is  kept 
within  the  body  of  the  parent,  and  increases  as  t^e 
embryo  happens  to  want  the  supply ;  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  other  is  prepared  all  at  once,  and  sent 
out  with  the  beginning  animal,  as  entirely  sufficient 
for  its  future  support.  In  this  investigation,  Graaf 
has,  with  a  degree  of  patience  characteristic  of  his 
nation,  attended  the  progress  and  increase  of  various 
animals  in  the  womb,  and  minutely  marked  the 
changes  they  undergo.  Having  dissected  a  rabbit, 
half  an  hour  after  impregnation,  he  perceived  the 
horns  of  the  womb,  that  go  to  embrace  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  ovary,  to  be  more  red  than  before ; 
but  no  other  change  in  the  rest  of  the  parts.  Having 
dissected  another  six  hours  after,  he  perceived  the 
foUides,  or  the  membrane  covering  the  eggs  con- 
tained in  the  ovary,  to  become  reddish.  In  a  rabbit 
dissected  after  twenty-four  hours,  he  perceived  in 
one  of  the  ovaries  three  follicles  and  in  the  other 
five,  that  were  changed,  having  become,  from  trans- 
parent, dark  and  reddish.  In  one  dissected  after 
three  days,  he  perceived  the  horns  df  the  womb  verj- 
strictly  to  embrace  the  ovaries ;  and  he  observed 
three  of  the  follicles  in  one  of  them,  much  longer 
and  harder  than  before ;  pursuing  his  inquisition,  he 
also  found  two  of  the  eggs  actually  separated  into 
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tbe  horns  of  the  womb,  and  each  about  tiie  suse  of  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed;  these*  little  eggs  were  each 
of  them  enclosed  in  a  double  membrane,  the  inner 
parts  being  filled  with  a  very  limpid  liquor.     After 
four  days,  he  found  ia  one  of  the  ovaries  four,  and, 
in  the  other,  five  follicles,    emptied  of  their  eggs; 
and,  in  the  horns  correspondent  to  these,  he  foand 
aa  equal  number  of  ef^  thus  separated :  these  eggs 
were  now  growm  larger  than  before,  and  somewhat 
of  the  size  of  sparrow  shot.    In  five  days,  the  eggs 
were  grown  to  the  size  of  duck-shot,,  and  could  be 
blown  from  the  part  of  the  womb  where  they  were 
by  the  breath.    In  seven  days,  these  eggs  were  found 
of  the  size  of  a  pistol  bullet,  each  eovered  with  its 
douUe  membrane,  and  these  much  more  distinct  than 
before.    In  nine  days,  having  examined  the  liquor 
contained  in  one  of  these  eggs,  he  found  it  from  a 
limpid  color  less  fluid,,  to  have  got  a  light  cloud 
floating  upon  it.    In  ten  days,  this  cloud  began  to 
thicken,  and  to  form  an  obloug  body,  of  the  figure 
of  a  little  worm ;  and,  in  twelve  days^  the  figure  of 
the  embryo  was  distinctly  to  be  perceived,  and  even 
ita  parts  came  into  view.    In  the  region  of  the  breast 
he  perceived  two  bloody  specks ;  and  two  more  that 
appeared  whitish.    Fourteen  days  after  impregnation 
the  head  of  the  embryo  was  become  large  and  trans- 
parent, the  eyes  prominent,  the  mouth  open,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  ears  beginning  to  appear ;  the  back- 
bone, of  a  whitish  color,  was  bent  towards  the  breast; 
the  two  bloody  specks  being  now  considerably  in- 
creased, appeared  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  outlines 
of  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  and  the  two  whit^ 
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iflh  af/^ikB^  oa  eaoh  side^  now  iqppeared  to  be  the  rudi- 
laeiitfr  of  the  limgi ;  towunls  the  region  of  the  belly 
^the  liver  began  to-  be  aeen,  of  a  reddish  color^  and  a 
lifctlet  intrieate  maee,  like  ra/veled  thready  discerned^ 
which  soon  appeared  to  be  ths  stomach  aikd  the  in- 
teatinee ;  the  legs  soon  after  began  to  be  aeeui.  and  to 
aienifte  thear  natural  positions. 

Smog  thus  8e(»v  tJte  stages  of  gen^*ation  in  the 
Etner  aMSftls^let  na  take  a  view  of  its  progress  in 
;  ttd  trace  ih«  feebb  begionings.  of  our  own 
e«&iteBeiS.  And  first,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fltafee  of  the  infant  in  the  womb>  immediately  after 
ooaoeption.;  but  we  have  good  reasoa  to  believe,  that 
\k  proceeds,  aa  in  most  other  animals,  from  the  egg^ 
Anatomists  inform  ue^  that  four  days  after  conc^- 
lion,  there  is  found  in  the  womb  an  oval  aobstanee, 
abonttheiHzeof  a  smidl  pea^but  longer  eoaie  waythan 
the  other  ^  this  little  body  is  formed  by  an  extresaely 
fine  membrane^  inclosing  a  Uquor  a  good  deal  resem- 
bling the  white  of  an  egg :  in  thia  magr,  even  them^ 
ha  perceived  sev^^al  unall  fibres,  united  togethtf , 
which  form  the  first  nkUmente  of  the  embryo.  Be- 
sides these,  are  seen  another  set  of  fibres,  which  soon 
after  become  the  placenta,  or  that  body  by  whadhi  the 
animal  is  supplied  with  nouriahmeat. 

Seven  days  after  coneeption,  we  can  readily  dis- 
linguisb  by  the  eye  the  first  lineaments  of  the  chiid 
in  the  womb.  However,  they  are  as  yet  without 
form:;  showing  at  the  end  of  seven  days  pretty  much 
such  aa  appearance  ae  that  of  the  chicken  after  four 
and  twenty  heurs^  being  a  small  jdly-liker  mass,  yet 
exhU)itiBg.  the  undiments  of  the  he^;  the  trunk  is 
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barely  visible :  t&ere  likewise  is  to  be  disoenied  a 
small  assemblage  of  fibres  issuing  from  the  body  of 
the  infant,  which  afterwards  become  the  blood  ves- « 
sels  that  convey  nourishment  from  the  placenta  to 
the  child  while  inclosed  in  the  womb. 

Fifteen  days  after  conception,  the  head  becomes 
distinctly  visible,  and  even  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  visage  begin  to  appear.  The  nose  is  a 
little  elevated:  there  are  two  black  specks  in  the 
place  of  eyes ;  and  two  little  holes  where  the  ears 
are  aft;erwards  seen.  The  body  of  the  embryo  also 
is  grown  larger;  and  both  above  and  below  are  seen 
two  little  protuberances,  which  mark  the  places  fitmi 
whence  the  arms  and  thighs  are  to  proceed.  The 
length  of  the  whole  body  at  thie  time  is  lees  than 
half  an  inch. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  body  has  received 
very  little  increase ;  but  the  legs  and  feet,  with  the 
hands  and  arms,  are  become  apparent.  The  growth 
of  the  arms  is  more  speedy  than  that  of  the  legs ;  and 
the  fingers  are  sooner  separated  than  the  toes.  About 
this  time  the  internal  parts  are  found,  upon  dissection, 
to  become  distinguishable.  The  places  of  the  bones 
are  marked  by  small  thread-like  substances,  that  are 
yet  more  fluid  even  than  a  jelly.  Among  them,  the 
ribs  are  distinguishable,  like  threads  also,  disposed 
on  each  nde  of  the  spine;  and  even  the  fingers  and 
toes  scarcely  exceed  hairs  in  thickness. 

In  a  month,  the  embryo  is  an  inch  long ;  the  body 
is  bent  forward,  a  situation  which  it  almost  always 
assumes  in  the  womb,  either  because  a  posture  of  this 
kind  is  the  most  easy,  or  because  it  takes  up  the  least 
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room.  The  human  figure  is  now  do  longer  doubtful : 
every  part  of  the  face  is  distinguishable ;  the  body  is 
sketched  out ;  the  bowels  are  to  be  distinguished  as 
threads ;  the  bones  are  still  quite  soft,  but  in  some 
places  beginning  to  assume  a  greater  ri^dity ;  the 
blood  vessels  that  go  to  the  placenta,  which,  as  was 
said,  contributes  to  the  child's  nourishment  are 
plainly  seen  issuing  from  the  navel  (being  therefore 
called  the  umbilical  ve8sela)ySknd  going  to  spread  them- 
selves upon  the  placenta.  According  to  Hippocrates, 
the  male  embryo  develops  sooner  than  the  female: 
be  adds,  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  parts  of 
the  body  of  the  male  are  distinguishable ;  while  those 
of  the  female  are  not  equally  so  till  ten  days  after. 

In  six  weeks  the  embryo  is  grown  two  inches  long; 
the  human  figure  begins  to  grow  eveigr  day  more 
perfect ;  the  head  being  still  much  larger^n  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  the  motion  of  the 
heart  is  perceived  almost  by  the  eye.  It  has  been 
seen  to  beat  in  an  embryo  of  fifty  days  old,  a  long 
time  after  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  womb. 

In  two  months,  the  embryo  is  more  than  two  inches 
in  length.  The  ossification  is  perceivable  in  the  arras 
and  thighs,  and  in  the  point  of  the  chin,  the  under 
jaw  being  greatly  advanced  before  the  upper.  These 
parts,  however,  may  as  yet  be  considered  as  bony 
points,  rather  than  as  bones.  The  umbilical  vessels, 
which  before  went  side  by  side,  are  now  begun  to  be 
twisted,  like  a  rope,  one  over  the  other,  and  go  to 
join  with  the  placenta,  which,  as  yet,  is  but  small. 

In  three  months,  the  embryo  is  above  three  inches 
long,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces.    Ilippocrates 
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obeeireB,  that  not  till  thea  the  mother  perceives  tte 
chili's  motion  :  aad  he  adds,  that  in  female  children^ 
the  motion  ie  not  observable  till  the  end  of  fiMr 
months.  However,  this  is  no  general  rnle,  as  thcare 
are  women  who  assert,  that  they  perceived  theiAr 
selves  to  be  qaick  with  child,  ae  their  expression  i^ 
at  the  end  of  two  months ;  so  that  this  qakkna» 
seems  rather  to  arisen  from  the  proportion  between 
the  child's  strength  and  the  mother's  sensibility^  thaa 
ftom  any  determinate  period  of  time.  At  all  timei^ 
however,  the  child  isequally  ali^e;  and  eonsequentlj, 
those  juries  of  matrons^that  are-  to  determine  npaB 
the  pregnancy  of  criminals  should  not  inquire  whetlier 
the  woman  be  quick,  but  whether  she  be  with  child ; 
if  the  latter  be  perceivable^  the  fbarmer  feUowa  of 
course. 

Pour  months  and  a  half  af^r  conception,  the  em* 
bryo  is  frdm  six  to'seven  inches  long.  All  the  parte 
are  so  augmented  that  even  their  proportions  ate 
now  distinguishable.  The  very  nails  begin  to  appear 
upon  the  fingers  and  toes :  and  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines already  begin  to  perform  -their  functions  of 
receiving  and  digesting.  In  the  stomach  is  fonnd  a 
liquor  similar  to  that  in  which  the  embryo  floats :  la 
one  part  of  the  intestines,  a  milky  substance ;  and; 
in  the  other,  an  excrementitious.  There  is  found, 
also,  a  small  quantity  of  bile  in  the  gall  bladder ;  and 
some  urine  in  its  own  proper  rec^taclo.  By  this 
time,  also,  the  posture  of  the  embryo  seems  to  be  de- 
termined. The  head  is  bent  forward,  so  that  the 
chin  seems  to  rest  upon  its  breast ;  the  knees  are 
raised  up  towM*d6  the  head,  and  the  legs  bent  bade- 


words,  flom^wttait  rescmblhif  the  peflitupe  of  thole 
wiio  ^t  oa  tftieir  hanticbde.  Sometime  the  kneis 
«nd  raiised  so  hi^  as  to  toaeh  the  cheeks,  and  4;bo 
feet  are  crossed  over  eadh  ottier ;  the  arms  are  Imid 
upon  the  breast,  while  one  of  the  bimds,  and  often 
both,  tonch  the  visage;  sometimes  the  hands  we 
shut,  and  eomeftfanes  also  ti»e  arms  are  fbond  hanging 
down  by  tbe  body.  Thme  are  the  most  nsnid  pos- 
tures which  the  e«nbryo  Bssffmes ;  but  these  it  m  fre« 
quently  known  to  change ;  and  it  is  owing  to  these 
alterations  that  the  mother  eo  frequently  feels  those 
twitches,  which  are  usually  attended  with  pain. 

TThe  embryo,  thus  situated,  is  furnished  by  naltn^ 
with  all  things  proper  for  its  support;  and,  as  »it  im* 
ereases  in  siee,  its  nouriehment  also  is  found  to  in- 
crease with  it  As  «oon  as  it  :first  begins  to  grow  in 
Ibe  womb,  tiiat  receptacle,  from  being  very  smnll, 
grows  larger;  and,  what  i#  more  surprising,  thioker 
every  day.  The  sides  of  a  bladder,  as  we  know,  the 
more  th^  are  distended  the  more  they  become  thin. 
But  here  the  laiger  the  womb  grows,  the  more  it 
appears  to  thicken.  Within  this  the  embryo  iS'StiU 
farther  inrolved,  in  two  membranes  called  th%  ckmon 
and  amnios ;  and  lloats  in  a  thin  transparent  fluid, 
upon  which  it  seems,  in  «ome  measure,  to  subsist. 
However,  the  great  storehouse,  from  whence  its  chief 
nourishment  is  supplied,  is  called  the  placenta ;  a  red 
substance,  somewhat  resembling  a  sponge,  that  ad- 
heres to  the  inside  of  the  womb,  and  eommunioates, 
by  the  umbilical  vessds,  witii  the  embryo.  These 
umbilical  vessels,  which  consist  of  a  vein  and  two 
arteries,  issue  from  the  na^ei  of  the  «hild|  and  aw 
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branched  oat  upon  the  placenta;  where diey,  in  £act, 
teem  to  form  its  sabstanoe ;  and,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  to  suck  up  their  nourishment  from  the  womb,  and 
the  fluids  contained  therein.  The  blood  thus  re- 
ceived from  the  womb,  by  the  placenta,  and  commu- 
nicated by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  body  of  the  em- 
bryo, is  conveyed  to  the  heart;,  where,  without  ever 
passing  into  the  lungs,  as  in  the  bom  infiEtnt,  it  takes 
a  shorter  course;  for  entering  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart,  instead  of  passing  up  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  it  seems  to  break  this  partition,  and  go  di- 
rectly through  the  body  of  the  heart,  by  an  opening 
called  the  foramen  ovaUy  and  from  thence  to  the  aorto, 
or  great  artery ;  by  which  it  is  driven  into  all  parts 
of  the  body.  Thus  we  see  the  placenta,  in  some 
measure,  supplying  the  place  of  lungs :  for  as  the 
little  animal  can  receive  no  air  by  inspiration,  the 
lungs  are  therefore  useless.  But  we  see  the  placenta 
converting  the  fluid  of  the  womb  into  blood,  and 
sending  it,  by  the  umbilical  vein,  to  the  heart ;  from 
whence  it  is  dispatched  by  a  quicker  and  shorter  cir- 
culation through  the  whole  firame, 

In  consequence  of  this  pre-established  order,  the 
animals  that  are  endowed  with  the  most  perfect 
methods  of  generation,  and  bring  forth  but  one  at  a 
time,  seldom  begin  to  procreate  until  they  have 
almost  acquired  their  full  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  which  bring  forth  many,  engender  before 
they  have  arrived  at  half  their  natural  size.  The 
horse  and  the  bull  come  almost  to  perfection  before 
they  begin  to  generate;  the  hog  and  the  rabbit 
scarcely  leave  the  teat  before  they  become  parents 
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themsdves.  In  whaterer  lights  therefore,  we  eon* 
aider  this  8Ql]9ect9  we  shall  find  tiiat  all  creatures  ap* 
proach  most  to  perfection  whose  generation  most 
nearly  resembles  that  of  man.  The  reptile  produced 
from  cutting  is  but  one  degree  above  the  v^etable. 
The  animal  produced  from  one  egg  is  a  step  higher 
in  the  scale  of  existence ;  that  class  of  animals  which 
are  brought  forth  alive,  are  still  more  ezidted.  Of 
these,  such  as  bring  forth  one  at  a  time  are  the  most 
complete ;  and  the  foremost  of  these  stands  Man,  t?ie 
great  master  of  ally  who  seems  to  have  united  the  per* 
factions  of  all  the  rest  in  his  formation. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  be  the  description  of 
in&ncy  among  mankind  in  general,  there  are  coun- 
tries and  races  among  whom  infancy  does  not  seem 
marked  with  such  utter  imbecility,  but  where  the 
children,  not  long  after  they  are  bom,  appear  pos- 
sessed of  a  greater  share  of  self-support  The  child- 
ren of  negroes  have  a  surprising  degree  of  this  pre- 
mature industry;  they  are  able  to  walk  at  two 
*  months;  or  at  least,  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another:  they  also  hang  to  the  mother's  back  with- 
out assistance,  and  seize  the  breairt  over  her  shoulder; 
continuing  in  this  posture  till  she  thinks  proper  to 
lay  them  down.  This  is  very  different  in  the  child- 
ren of  our  countries,  that  seldom  are  able  to  walk 
under  a  twelvemonth." 

As  related  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom, 
as  above  quoted,  we  see  most  evident  deg^  in  the 
embryo  state  of  all  matter  which  vegetates  or  ani- 
mates itself  into  being.  Is  this  diance  work,  or  is  it 
the  design  of  the  firat  Great  Cause  ?    If  it  was  diance, 
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wiint  dspendMioe  conUl  we  pot  upon  the  frBotifiMtkm 
ef  the  dbmalee  m  either  of  the  kiDgdooDe,  m  loftfo- 
feicing  anytiiing  analagoas  to  tbemeelTes?  There* 
fore,  -we  must  see  tfiat  emek  parttde  of  nuMery  Gmn 
(iieoommeiioeme]itofthef7flgetftUeJdngdom,tbix>a^ 
the  annoal,  ww  :&en  electrified  wi&  n  epirit  of  ie- 
prodactioa  in  resemblaDce  lo  itoeU^  tiiravgk  <3to^ 
Omniflcience^  £ar  the  wise  sod  noble  ends,  which  «o 
favorably  nmnifeets  theHieelvee  to -our  andeiiatMidiD^L 
Wherever  wie  -eoud  Ihe  Otean  or  Ibe  fiasfii  fur. 
knowledge  on  tixe  AyArndtprmiuffHon  of  these  king^ 
doms  in  resembfainoe  to  itself^  we  iind  nothing  to  se^ 
ftite  this  principle.  Hence,  nfltorallj  ariecB  the  pri* 
ority  of  all  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the<nre«tio% 
and  that  portion  cf  thesuiunaly  up  to  num,  beginiHiig 
mith  the  irundnmU  beings^  and  passing  throogh  tUs 
kingdom,  in  diie*senf«tf«i$  flarU  to  the  rniimal  kmgdomj 
in  the  jpdypua,  (which  seems  to  indicate  &e  clo0e<rf 
the  former,  and  the  dawn  of  the  latter^)  Slroas  this 
me  trace  step  %  step,  and  class  by  daas,  the  iwerk^ 
manship  of  the  Great  Archetype,  till  Ae  is  abont  to 
close  kis  whole  great  ditign  in  Uie  creation  of  ^^^ 
manand&male/  All  ekeiscreatedbeforetiieBf^aMl 
is  iaferiotr  and  snborltnate  to  them,  and  misde  for 
them,  which  is  faDy  and  oondnsiveij  indicated  ^ 
verse  28th  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genasis.  WordQ,ia 
this  age  of  reason  and  common  sense,  nean  «oib^ 
4;hing  or  nothing;  and  as  words  in  this  cba|>ter 
mean  something,  we  mtist  be  goverBed  by  them  or 
t^ectthem  altogether.  Therelbre,it'weaceepti>fthiis 
chaptor  as  the  order  of  creation,  at  w3)stover  4ato 
back itoay  be,  and  whidi  wenld  bea  most  reason* 
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t^Aa  acceptance  of  light  and  knowledge  aa  reveided 
to  U89  we  must  accept  of  all  the  conditiona  and  oon^ 
seqaencea  which  it  naturally  entails  on  us,  aa  God'a 
vicegerents  on  earth.  Hence  the  In8tit9tion  of  Slavery 
as  a  Divine  Institution  arises  from  this  order  of  crea^- 
tion,  which  is  shown  us  particularly  in  verse  28th  of 
this  chi^ter,  and  in  part  with  reference  to  the  veget- 
able, and  the  lower  order  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
yield  to  this  Divine  Oiganic  Law,  then  why  not  en*^  . 
tirely!  Gk)d  never  intended  we  should  work  by 
halves^  or  he  would  have  made  us  in  halves,  fitted  to 
our  calUngI 

The  formations  abovo  quoted  with  reiEerenee  to  lifi^ 
whether  inanimate  or  animate,  or  animate  and  inan- 
imate, in  all  of  their  stages  of  progression,  are  before^ ' 
viM  for  consideration ;  and  it  seems  easy  to  trace  the 
ejects  God  had  in  vi^w  in  all  of  his  creation.    Qod , 
19  Omniscient,  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent,  Omnibenef* 
ioent    He  showed  design  in  creating  the  earth  and  ^ 
80ch  seeds  aa  would  grow  therein,  before  he  passed 
on  with  his  creation;  for  in  his  inimimate  creatioD 
he  made  food  for  his  animate  creation ;  he  knew  that 
they  must  eat,  and  that  the  former  could  live  on 
drawing  noupshment  from  the  earth  and  the  atmos- 
phere.    He  gave  the  v^etable  kingdom  color,  each., 
plant,  each  tree,  and  each  vine,  with  the  latent  pow*- 
ers  of  reproduction  in  semblance  to  itself;  and  who 
disputes  these  facts?    All  the  fruits  received  their  or- 
ganic forms  and  colors,  into  classes,  as  we  see  them  * 
before  us  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  being  hybri- 
dized.    The  fructifying  element  in  the  rogetMe 
kingdom  most  generally  obeys  the  organic  law,  ae  to  , 
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producing  its  kind ;  though  we  see  different  classes 
of  grain  and  fruit-bearing  trees  in  juxtaposition  with 
each  other,  it  is  seldom  that  we  see  natural  departures 
from  that  law,  except  in  cases  where  insects  carry  on 
their  wings,  oi^  legs,  or  feet,  that  element  before  allu- 
ded to,  and  impart  it  to  female  blossoms. 

If  then  it  is  so  difficult  for  inanimate  nature,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  to  change  her  course  in  any  re- 
aspect,  do  we  trespass  on  organic  law  by  rising  in  the 
«ctile  of  creation  and  saying,  that,  to  carry  out  God*s 
dessiffn  in  animate  matter,  it  should  be  just  as  difficult 
for  this  change,  though  they  come  in  collision  with ' 
eacb other?  In  the  event  of  change,  either  in  the 
inanimate  or  animate  kingdom,  we  see  hybridity  is 
the  consequence,  which  would  want  some  material 
property  in  possession  of  the  original  stock.  With 
reference  to  hybrids  in  the  Caucasian  and  African, 
hybridity  produces  the  following  effects^  as  described 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  which  are  these : 

*♦  1.  That  mulattoes  are  the  shortest  lived  of  any 
class  of  those  existences  resembling  the  human  race.  ^ 

•*2.  That  mulattoes  are  intermediate  in  intelligence 
between  the  blacks  and  the  whites. 

**  8.  That  they  are  less  capable  of  undergoing  fe- 
tigue  and  hardship  than  either  the  blacks  or  the 
whites. 

**  4.  That  the  mulatto  women  are  peculiarly  delicate, 
and  subject  to  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases.  That 
they  are  bad  breeders,  bad  nurses,  liable  to  abortions, 
and  that  their  children  generally  die  young. 

**  5.  That  when  mulattoes  intermarry,  they  are  less 
prolific  than  when  crossed  on  the  parent  atocks. 
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' ,  •*  6.  That  when  a  negro  man  married  a  white  wo*- 
man,  the  offipring  partook  more  largely  of  the  negro 
iype  1.han  when  the  reverse  connection  had  effect. 

*•  7*  That  mnlattoes,  like  negroes,  althongh  nnacclt^ 
IBated,  enjoy  extraordinary  exemption  from  yellow 
fever,  when  brought  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  MobiM, 
ht  New  Orleans-" 

It  is  believed  that  the  series  of  fetcts  herein  embo^ 
died  will  establish  the  following  degrees  of  hybridity^ 
namely : 

1st  That  in  which  hybrids  never  re-prodnce ;  ia 
oiher  words,  when  the  mixed  progeny  begins  and 
iHids  with  the  first  cross. 

2d.  That,  in  which  the  hybrids  are  incapable  of  T«r 
producing  inter  9e,  but  mnltiply  by  anion  with  Hhk 
|Mrent  stock. 

'  8d.  That,  in  whidi  animals  of  nnqoestionably  dis- 
tinct ^>eo>es  prodace  a  progeny  which  is  proli^ 
mUr  se.' 

•  4th.  That  which  takes  place  between  closely  prox- 
imate species^ — among  mankind  for  example^  txA 
among  those  domestic  animals  most  essential  to  hn^ 
man  wants  and  happiness;  here  the  prolificacy  Is 
tolimited.'' 

•  If  the  mnlattoes  are  intermediate  in  intdligen^, 
between  the  blacks  and  whites,  as  stated  above,  could 
the  l^ks  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the  whitest 
Woald  they  not  be  further  removed  from  liie  white 
loan  ?  It  is  an  admitted  fact  by  the  most  of  matt^ 
kind,  except  the  Abolitionists,  that  mixtures  of  ibk 
different  classes  of  bipeds*^  deteriorate  the  organk 
ltoek«  and  manifestations  oi  this  we  see  «moiig«lt 

*  The  term  bipedttbroigliootthk  work  walimU  from  thtlow^ 
■•■key  trfbo  to  the  €xistem€m  of  o<to>,  iooladiiif  maa. 


^  bip^a  of  wh«hjtoTer  odor,  whether  Mong^^m, 
.Indian,  Mftky,  Afirican,  (ht  CaiKmBian.  0>QBeqaeQtIjv 
adtnittiDg  the  unity  of  the  racet^  ui  hayuig  deecencM 
^sm  ibo  single  term  ^  homo/  we  Huyke  Ood'e  crea- 
liioti  in  bipeda  deteriorate  from  the  <»igmal  atodhif 
tttei^fore  Qodr  in  hie  workmaaahip,  daring  his  six 
days*  labors,  would  have  worked  m  vamf  Md  mtiuHd 
^Sfki;  fior  the  risiAg  generations,  from  the  primordial 
.^okt  would  have  deteriorated,  and  would  have  beM 
incapable  of  producing  such  pure  stocks  as  the  difietr 
^m\  vaoes  of  bip€d$  now  present  to  our  eonaideration. 
^imate  will  imbrown  the  skin  in  both  sexes  of  the 
Caucasian  race  by  living  many  years  \m  the  tr(^ia% 
jNt:let  their  ohildsen  be  bora  in  high  ahitodes  wilhin 
4tie  tropics,  and  grow  up  there,  and  they  will  be  sf 
&ir  as  those  Caucasians  grown  up  in  latitude  80,  4% 
%t  6Q>  llfortibi  or  South  (rfthe  equator;  This  has  been 
4iM  eaae  ifn  America  since  its  discofreiy;  naked  fiftoii 
in  history  and  expeditions  tell  us  that  such  is  the  case 
Wk  Africa  atid  Asia,  near  the  high  taMe  and  mountain 
landiy  Tfhwe  there  are  a  few  Caucasians,  who  live  bye 
themselves^  and  by  the  pecnliavify  of  l^eir  religiooe 
JlotioBS,  they  abstain  from  mixing  their  stocky 
with  the  surrounding  tribes  or  nations  who  are  edorei^ 
iis.  above  stated  in  our  quotation  from  GoMsmitb's 
Jlinimated  S'atiire,  we  discover  the  rapid  developmeai 
let  Africa  and  elsewha^  surpassing  the  whttfs,  by 
€0^  or  t^i  months  in  being  able  to  welk;  this  dt 
iiself  is  a  proof  of  their  inferiori^  to  the  whites,  and 
that,  with  regard  to  eiM!;Iy  locomotion  in  infancy,  they 
more  resemble  the  lower  ckts^es  of  animals  than  tJiey 
4b  the  whites,  ia  this  particalan    Tfw  those  glasBSi 


Walk  fthiiost  as  0(km  as  tiiey  eOme  iato  existe&ce ;  thA 
feegro  c1m8  in  ti^o  ttonths  afterwards^  quite  fr^ 
i|uetttly,  and  thus  Igr  degrees  witii  tke  Miday,  Indian, 
Hmd  MongoliaOy  to  tbe  GatKcasiatt,  triio  imalk  asaall|r 
M  ten  or  ti?«lve  tnofiths  ^d.  ThisitidieateB  the  gradl^ 
nal  inferiority  of  1j»d  colored  races,  to  the  vriiite  mati^ 
for  the  latter  is  the  most  delicate  in  in&ncy,  and  t^ 
tjnires  a  longer  ttme  to  come  to  tnatnrity.  This  ib 
imotber  evidenee  of  the  grades  in  animated  natnrsv 
toneeming  bipedSj  and  proves  condumvely  the  pHort* 
ity  of  'die  oreatiM  of  tbe  ookkHca  of  etdori^  to  ikm 
#hite  man,  from  aU  the  £ftctB  aiM)ve  quoted  and  tu^ 
pressed.  Therefore^  at  the  dose  of  the  creatkm^  Qoi^ 
in  pronouncing  hi$  benediction  and  commands  upmt 
%hat  he  had  done,  says,  Met  tii^m^'  that  is  the  maa 
imd  the  female,  ^have  dominion  ovel*  the  fish  x^  the 
flea,  and  over  the  £owl  of  fh<A  air,  and  over  the  cattib^ 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing 
that  <»reepeth  npon  the  earth,'  as  Seen  in  verse  26th 
<ef  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  plain  in  this 
verse  that  God  conferred  on  the  man  and  the  fe^male 
perfect  dominion^  audiority  and  coAtrol,  over  what- 
ever was  t^n  created.  Hence,  the  exercise  of  this 
dbminion  was  in  obedience  to  Divine  Law;  and  in 
one  thing  no  more  than  it  is  in  anotiier ;  but  in  all 
matttTB  created,  alike! 

The  writings  of  the  gentiemen  hemtcfort  guoted^ 
tank  as  those  of  dittingukhed  Anatomists,  Physiolo- 
gists, and  Ethnoic^iste,  etc^  of  the  present  age  of 
reason  and  common  sense, in  the  19th century;  hence 
<hey  are  entitled  to  respect  and  conrideration. 

From  having  perused  the  preceding  quotations 


ilioroiiglily^  tbe  reader  will  be  able  to  see  more  dear^ 
the  ditlbrcnce  between  the  two, — the  white  man  aod 
tlie  c^xisteuces  of  colon^through  the  means  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  as  he  wonld  be  able,  did  he  stndj 
.nature's  laws,  to  see  in  the  same  degree,  the  difference 
4)etweeu  wheat  and  barley  through  the  means  of  com- 
pQratiye  botany,  jas  it  might  be  easily  presented  to 
(his  consideration.     ISow  to  the  reader's  common 
^use  judgment,  we  would  appeal, — ^if  he  shpuld  plant 
com,  cotton,  rye  or  wheat,  what  wonld  he  naturally 
expect  to  gather?  his  reason  answers;  and  upon  thjs 
MBie  principle  of  reasoning  and  of  production,  wh#t 
;trould  be  the  consequence  of  a  union  with  a  white 
wale  and  female,  and  of  a  unioii  with  a  black  malp 
ted  female  ?    We  should  be  sure  to  say  that  eacji 
'would  produce  his  kind  as  in  the  former  case.    Henc^ 
4here  can  be  no  unity  of  the  races,  but  each  descendr 
ed  from  his  own  common  parentage,  as  the  whale  of 
the  pismire,  and  inhabited,  at  first,  such  climates  as 
Ve  see  now  adapted  to  his  peculiar  constitution.  This 
te     common  sense  view  based  on  more  probabilities 
in  its  fbvor,  than  on  those  against  it ;  and  in  this,  the 
'philosophy  of  reason  teaches  us  the  conception  of 
correct  notions,  with  reference  to  production,  and  the 
location  thereof.    For  it  would4>e  useless  on  the  part 
of  reason  and  common  sense  to  suppose  that  inani- 
mate and  animate  bodies  and  beings  were  created  all 
in  one  location ;  for  some  «re  made  to  exist  solely  in 
the  torrid  zone ;  others  in  the  temperate;  while  others 
were  made  solely  fbr  the  frigid.    To  suppose  that  aU 
these  bodies  and  beings,  with  their  present  aspects 
and  physical  conditions,  could  haye  been  created 
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ultogether  in  one  locality,  would  be  an  attack  oi^  thf 
wisdom  of  onr  first  Parent ,  as  diey  conld  not  ex\9t 
together;  for,  by  their  imtures,  they  would  have 
warred  on  each  other  so  fearfully,  that  man's  inter* 
vention  could  scaroely  have  preserved  stocks  or  roota 
of  them  for  new  production.  They  would  have  lived 
then  at  now^  in  antagonism  with  each  other,  asid^ 
Irom  the  inadaptation  of  dimate  to  some ;  for  where 
aome  animals  and  /seeds  grow,  others  will  not  This 
will  indicate  how  things  were  created ! 

Did  the  peculiar  cdor  of  the  white  man  and  wo* 
man  come  by  chance  ?  and  are  we  descendants  of  the 
black  race  by  a  freak  of  nature?  We  have  seen  the 
Albinos,  both  male  and  female,  and  have  noticed 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  their  peculiar  formationa. 
The  f<Nrmer  question  is  answered  in  our  own  com- 
ments on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  portrait*painter.  To  turn  to  the  latter  con^ 
^deration,  as  based  upon  natural  philosophy,  produo- 
tion,  and  physiology,  we  discover  that  God,  in  his 
iprder  of  creation,  was  most  specific  in  his  commands 
with  reference  to  each  class,  whether  inanimate  or 
animate,  to  produce  after  his  kind ;  as  in  the  grass, 
herb,  fruit-tree,  and  in  the  multitude  of  water  ani- 
mals. This  point  is  not  questUmedy  as  wheat  cannot 
produce  oats,  nor  grass  com,  nor  cabbage  a  pumpkin, 
any  more  or  less  can  the  cow  produce  the  elqphantf  the 
Konees  the  goat,  by  proeess ;  or  rising  in  the  scale  of 
Uingy  can  the  negress  the  white  man;  the  Indian  the 
n^pro;  the  China-woman  the  negro;  the  whiU-womsai 
the  negro — or  Indian — or  Chinaman;  for  each  as 
above,  is  ordered  by  God,  to  produce  his  kind.  If  we 
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sprang  ftom  th6  AtbinoSj  male  and  female,  and  ihtf 
lh)m  tii^  negro  and  negrefls^  and  -diit  abcmld  have 
been  the  law  of  produetUn  in  Afrioa,  (for  this  law  ia 
not  Ufhirrmeal  and  yy^MiitA,)  tiie  Allnno  race  wi&  aH 
liieir  phremoloffiecd  and  physKoIogteal/eahinss  and  (tAot- 
aderistieSy  wonld  now  be  tiie  prewMng  race  in  Africa, 
and  marilei  in  liie  %A  Abftucte  of  Africa  with  the 
Bame  featores,  ^es,  brainS)  hair,  iMq^  teeth,  and  de- 
idre  for  research  in  tile  arts  and  B^iences  as  we  am. 
What  naturalist  or  historian  ean  t«Q  tie  thai  this  aa 
I9ie  <»8e?  We  know  that  there  are  fpei&s  ia  nature 
in  Afriea  and  America  wbM  the  negro  and  negreM 
liffve  produced  white  ofl^mngs,  eailed  Albinos;  bol; 
this  does  not  follow  as  a  law  of  production,  any  more 
&an  smnt  from  wheat  follows  as  a  law  of  produ^-' 
laon  ;-^^nd  h^oe  we  must  locdc  &9*  it  as  a  natursl 
conseqnrace.  Their  eyes  are  reddish  white,  round, 
and  near-^^ted,  and  weak ;  their  noses  are  flattish 
and  negro^shaped ;  thdr  lips  aire  thick  and  reeembte 
the  negro's;  their  heads,  from  every  point  at  view 
in  whidi  we  have  seen,  and  examined  tiiem,  for  we 
have  seen  several  directly  from  Africa,  resemble  the 
fiegro ;  thmr  hair  resemble  that  of  the  negro  in  point 
of  being  curiey,  and  standing  up  es^ct ;  though  it  is 
rather  of  a  yellow  whitish  col<»r.  There  is  no  dia- 
dnct  tribe  of  the  Albinos  as  of  the  Negro,  the  Indian, 
the  Malay,  the  Mongolian,  and  tbe^Caucasian. 

The  Oaucasians,  in  contradistiioietion  to  existenom  of 
eofof«,and  owing  to  their  pecttlar  formatioDs  with 
reference  to  heads,  eyes,  noses,  ean,  lips,  skine,  and 
blood,  must  have  been  a  distinct  part  of  God's  Crea^ 
tion,  as  tiiey  are  recorded  to  have  beea  in  the  first 
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l^apter  of  Genesis,  verse  26th,  and  STtJi ;  otherwise, 
ff  we  eame  fts  the  AlbtnOj— it  would  have  been  by 
chance ;  for  it  is  a  fteak  of  nature  that  gives  him 
Mrth  ^--^  God  ^created  nothing  in  vain  f  if  onr  origin 
<»nie  by  o/utnee  as  the  Albino,  God  woald  have  per- 
!foiiBed  his  ivtorkmanskip  in  wm;  it  wonld  have  been 
^hwnm  work;  there  would  have  been  no  eleeign  in 
areoejon;  it  wo«id  wholly  have  been  chanoe,  and  per- 
adfiMtaM  witii  God,  which  would  take  from  *  him 
«U  JUk  f/f^imcwkdffe^  and  M»  WMiinHmeel  Who  % 
wiilhig  to  admit  that  we  .eame  by  peradventnre,  from 
ii  freak  of  nature,  as  the  Albino^  or  that  we  have 
wiginated  from  the  Albino  ?  whidi  would  rob  God 
of  a  portion^  yes,  the  most  important  portion  of 
Oreation ;  for  does  eolor oome  by  chMiee?  imd  would 
Hie  workmamhip  of  the  Almighty  have  been  jSni^Aeri 
and  compute  in  six  days  i  i£  he  had  not  stamped  0ur 
^idarj  and  the  eolors  of  the  subordinate  and  infmor  ex- 
4stmce8j  when  we  wers  created^ — ^any  more  or  any  less, 
ibam  would  be^isA^  and  complete  the  figure  repre- 
4eSkiAng  a  man  or  woman,  without  the  Designer^ 
adding  the  coUif  inUnded^  to  distinguish  it  from 
cithers! 

If  the  critie,  the  philosqpher,  or  &e  stupid  Donkey, 
should  admit  fbr  a  moment  that  dimale,  or  the  infln- 
enoe  of  the  seasons,  could  worit  radieid  changes,  let 
him  tmod  one  moment  with  us  trough  a  description 
«f  the  ddn,  as  quoted  from  Hooper's  Medical  Die- 
ti<nmry«  ^The  skin,  though  apparently  a  simple 
membrane,  is  in  reality  laminated,  consisting  of  seV'^ 
sral  subdivisions ;  the  outermost  lamina  is  termed  with 
US  sourf  ridn,  or  cutiele ;  tiie  second  has  no  English 
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name«  is  known  only  to  anatomistB,  and  is  called  reti 
mucosum.  Aftt^  these  two  are  removed,  we  come  to, 
as  is  commonly  tfaougbt,  the  surface  of  the  skin  itsel£ 
When  a  blister  has  been  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  ne- 
gro, if  it  has  not  been  very  stimnkting,  in  twelve 
boars  after,  a  thin,  transparent,  grayish  membrane  k 
raised,  under  which  we  find  a  fluid.  This  membrane 
is  the  cuticle  or  scurf-skin.  When  this,  with  thefthoij 
is  removed,  the  surface  under  them  appears  Uaek; 
but  if  the  blister  had  been  very  stimulating,  another 
membrane,  in  which  this  blqek  color  resides^  would  aho 
have  been  raised  with  the  cuticle.  This  is  the  nte 
mucosum^  which  is  itself  double,  consisting  of  another 
gray  transparent  membrane,  and  of  a  black  toe6,  very 
much  resembling  the  nigrum  ptg^-mentum  of  the  eye. 
When  this  membrane  is  removed,  Ae  surfiice  of  the 
true  skin  comes  in  view,  and  is  white,  like  that  of  an 
European.  The  rete  mucos^Jim  gives  the  color  to  tbe 
skin,  and  is  black  in  the  African.''  Hence  in  the  Cau- 
casian it  is  whitish; in  the  Indian,  it  is  copper-colored; 
in  the  Mongolian,  it  is  olive-colored ;  and  in  the  Pol- 
ynesian, it  is  a  dark  brown  color,  ^hus  we  see  the 
primordial  causes  which  distinguish  the  white  man 
trom  the  subordinate  and  inferior  existences.  Are  these 
fixed  colors  that  characterize  the  inferior  races^  and 
make  man  feel  his  superiority  over  these  subordinate 
and  inferior  eocistences  of  colors,  the  u>ork  of  ehanoe^  the 
freak  of  nahircj  when  we  conrider  the  intelligent  design 
necessary  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  master-wori> 
manship  t  Th us  we  might  pursue  the  lines  of  d^uiurk- 
ation  between  the  white  race  and  the  existences  of 
colors  ad  infinitum;  but  we  trust  that  when  the  reader 
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ihall  have  perused  this  distiDctioD,  and  brought  it 
home  to  hU  UDderatanding,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
Hoence  of  the  reU  mucoaum  on  existences  of  colori^ 
and  man,  he  will  be  fuUj  convinced  that,  if  the  dia^ 
tinction  be  so  great  in  one  particular,  which  lies  open 
to  our  sight  and  to  our  reason ;  all  their  other  organic 
lorms,  latent  to  our  view,  would  bear  the  same  low, 
inferior  analogy  to  the  white  race  that  their  skin 
does,  in  characterizing  the  distinctions  existing  be- 
tween the  whites  and  existences  of  colors. 

Our  likes  and  dislikes  are  natural ;  we  are  allured 
by  what  is  symmetrical,  and  fair  or  white,  and  why? 
because  it  does  not  displease  the  taste  or  the  judg- 
ment, and  because  the  latter  resembles,  or  is  typ- 
ical of  purity  and  of  excellence.  This  is  the  log- 
ical reason,  and  is  based  on  natural  principles;  and 
all  nature  goes  to  show  this  truth.  For  who  is  not 
pleased  with  the  lily  of  the  valley  which  is  white,  or 
with  a  white  rose;  or  with  any  effect  of  nature  or 
art  which  is  white?  Even  existences  of  colors,live 
where  they  will,  prefer  white  as  a  dress  suit  to  any 
other  color,  and  why  ?  because  it  is  natural,  and  indi- 
cates virtue,  though  it  covers  vice  and  crime ! 

To  show  how  inconsistent  God  would  have  been  in 
Jiis  creation,  if  everything  had  not  been  completed,  as 
affirmed  to  have  been  in  the  first  chapter,  we  instance 
this  case  to  the  reader: 

If  a  portrait-painter  should  enter  your  house  and 
negotiate  with  you  to  take  your  likeness  and  that  of 
your  wife,  and  after  having  labored  for  six  days^  he 
ihovld  pronounce  his  workjinished  and  compldey  though 
the  colaringj  to  show  whether  you  or  your  wife  were 
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l)lack  or  white,  was  not  g^ven,  would  yon  call  the 
great  deeign,  the  woi^  which  he  negotiated  to  d6» 
ibdshed  and  compleief  any  mcfre  or  any  kss  than  th^ 
work  of  the  Almighty  wonld  have  been  finished  and 
complete,  if  the  infftrior  races,  that  is,  all  of  ookt, 
and  onr.  race  had  received  no  cd&r  to  designate  th^ 
distinctions  which  are  so  fordbly  impressed  by  ike 
colors  f 

Though  the  outlines  are  given,  the  form  is  marked 
out,  yet  the  coloring  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  im- 
age or  the  likeness ;  you  see  none  could  have  existed 
without  it.  This  logic  is  correct,  there  is  no  way  left 
open  for  an  attack  except  by  btuU  force.  As  well  you 
could  argue  against  two  and  two  making  four,  to 
against  the  position  here  marked  out,  which  is  found 
ed  in  nature, — the  work  of  God !  Contradict  it,  and 
then  believe  in  the  word  of  Ood  ?  Believe  in  the  JK- 
ble,  and  then  deny  slavery  to  be  a  Divine  Institution T 
Oh,  ye  hypocrites !  when  will  ye  humble  yourselvea 
before  God  and  man,  and  learn  wisdom  fVom  reflec- 
tion and  tracing  the  commands  of  God  in  the  book 
of  nature,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis? 

ILow  prepostenms  Bad  unholy  it  is  for  the  "man" 
created  in  the  '^  Image  and  after  the  Likeness  of 
God,*'  to  presume  on  the  plain  command  of  his 
Creator,  in  the  endeavor  to  place  existences  of  color  xm 
an  equality  with  himsdf;  which  God  and  nature  for- 
bid in  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ! 
for  He  says,  in  t^e  last  clause  of  this  verse,  have  <to- 
r^inion  over  every  Umng  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth !  As  well  we  might  argue  that  €k>d,  in  this 
verse,  did  not  conmiand  "  the  man  and  the  female'' 


ta  <^  b«  frfdMbli  oioltiply  Md  i<«pl^akh  ibet  eiorUi,  an4 
wbdne  it/'  hb  to  saj  tbat  ^i»  did  uot  give  and  com- 
HUind  tlM  man  and  the  £mate  to  take  domkum ; 
there  would  be  aa  much  wnve  in  cnniltinc  the  former 
eoBUBUMMl  1^  the  latter.  Thia  oimmand  proves  infe- 
vorhjr  asd  snbordinatioii.  CoMe^aeatly,  <<  Domin- 
ikUiOYerev^y  UvingtbinK  ti^at  9H>yeth  upon  the 
earth/'  means  the  exercise  of  autiiari^,  and  bow 
oonU  this  authority  be  exereised,  withoat  subordinate 
ejdstencea  of  color  having  been  purposely  created  to 
be  obe£ent  to  man?  God  understood  hb  workman- 
ship^  no  one  will  question,  except  an  Abolitionist^, 
and  when  it  waa  complete^  He  knew  when  Mosea 
was  inspiied  with  the  spirit  of  hisM^j  and  tibe  worda 
and  substance  he  saw  fit  to  let  come  down  U^  thfar 
^mjwP  We  ham  then  tiie  whole  history  ef  the 
•nation  before  us  in  tiie  first  oh^pter  of  Qeneste^ 
for  it  is  no  where  else.  When  then  will  man  learns 
to  read  aad  undersdandt  and  understanding,  learn  tor 
^bejf  the  commands  of  God!  If  all  are  not  obeyed^ 
why  obey  any  ?  if  any  are  obeyed,  why  not  obey  all; 
en  the  same  principle  of  reasoning?  In  this  argu- 
ment, we  disposaass  ourselyee  of  passion  and  prqu« 
j&ce,  and  have  radeavored^  according  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  words  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis^ to  arrive  at  the  literal  meaning  of  the  wor<k  and 
sentotices ;  for  we  know  that  in  this,  we  must  find 
all  that  were  created.  There  is  no  other  aocount  o£ 
Qteation  and  thus  we  nnat  believe  ihis^  or  that  we 
came,  with  all  ereated  matter  by  chance ;  and  if  tb« 
Aholitiottists  do  not  fpyefuU  and  impUeit  cnecta  to  the 
nUnU  and  tiie  reiucmMe  msaning  of  this  C/u^ier^  wa 
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most  coDclade,  6-om  Uieir  peculiar  meddkaome  wgim^' 
istf^ton,  that  they  did  come  by  ehomee^  and  tiiat  we  haye- 
no  account  of  smK  in  the  creation.  By  this,  we  do 
not  Wish  to  be  uttderstood  that  Abolitionists  are  imt- 
mortal;  fitr  from  it;  they  have  IMU  the  appearance 
of  an  immortalUy  abotit  them.  Chance  is  phtyinff. 
Jiavock  upop  their  constitutions^  and  consumption  is  most 
uxmderfiMy  begun  I 

To  indicate  thts^  it  is  not  necessary ;  and  that  it 
te  wholly  out  of  order,  to  turn  to  other  chapters  d 
the  Bible,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  cre- 
ation to  have  been  completed  within  the  six  con- 
secutive days,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter 
6f  Genesis,  the  following  fact  is  a  conclusive  illaS" 
tration  : 

If  a  master  mechanic  in  the  United  States  shcmU 
erect  a  complex  engine,  consisting  of  even  thouaands 
of  parts,  and  on  trial,  idiould  find  Uiat  it  worked,  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions  for  which  it  was  da^ 
signed,  to  such  exactness  and  perfection,  that  no  fric^ 
tion  is  created  except  from  the  weight  of  the  engUie^' 
and  the  force  it  was  made  to  overcome, — ^wouM  it  b« 
necessary  for  us  to  transport  ourselves  to  some  for^ 
eign  country,  before  we  could  award  judgment  in* 
fevor  of  our  home  production  ?  This  comparison  we 
hope  may  prove  intelligible ;  it  appeals  to  reason  and 
to  the  judgment  In  this  view^  God  began  and  fin- 
ished in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  creation,  that 
is,  incipient  stages,  seeds,  and  existences  whether  in-' 
anmate,  or  animate^  by  pairs  in  tiie  opposite  genders, 
in  which  respect,  most  of  the  inabimate  part  of  creo- 
lioa  might  be  called  hermaphrodite,  as  having  both: 
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setes  on  oner  stock  or  root,  whereas  all  of  the  ani' 
mate,  perfect  Id  its  formation,  consists  of  two  stockn 
or  roots  with  two  genders ; — in  the  24th  verso  he 
created  every  living  thing  inferior  and  subordinate  to 
man ,  and  consequently,  all  existences  of  colors;  in  the 
26th  verse,  he  made  man,  and  in  the  27th  verse,  he 
created  them  male  and  female,  which  expounds  hi» 
act  into  the  26th  verse;  in  the  28th,  he  gives  h\$ 
Commands ;  he  tells  "  the  man  and  the  female,''  wbal 
to  do.  In  part  they  have  obeyed ; — ^they  have  becD 
.fruitful ; — they  have  multiplied,  but  they  have  not 
replenished  the  earth  only  to  a  ceVtain  extent  with 
their  own  species.  No  fanatic  would  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  God  intended  that  they  should  do  all 
this  with  Negroes,  Indians^  MulattoeSj  Asiatics^  etc.,  etc.  * 
jETe  commanded  them  to  subdue  the  earth,  not  give  if 
up  nor  leave  ittin  the  same  manner  as  a  subordinate 
is  commanded  to  do  a  thing  when  it  is  pre-knoion  that 
he  can  do  it.  He  further  commanded  them — "  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth."  God  is  omniscient,  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent.  He  pre-knew  the  full  extent  of  the 
commands  contained  in  this  verse  to  all  eternity ;  he 
pre-knew  that  he  was  powerful  enough  to  carry  them 
out  throughout  time;  he  pre-knew  that  his  existence 
was  to  be  always  and  every-where.  In  full  view  of 
this  pre- knowledge  in. himself,  how  could  Aehavo 
issued  such  commands  to  be  tampered  with  and 
changed  by  man,  without  incurring  Aw  high  displea- 
sure? A  command,  or  commands,  in  this  verse,  aro 
Bucb  as  admit  of  no  equivocation;  for  God  pre-knew 
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what  he  meaat  and  what  he  desired,  or  he  would  he 
ioconsiateut  with  his  onmiecienoe,  ommpotence  and 
omnipreaenoe!  He  did  nothing  in  vain;  to  have 
changed  his  commands  or  his  purposcybe  wonld  have 
worked  in  vain  I  The  literal  meaning  and  interpre- 
tation of  God  la  the  creation  are  fnlly  ^oibraced  ia 
the  purview  of  this  chapter ;  and  none  but  skeptics 
will  wish  to  cavil,  and  contradict  the  word  and  the 
commands  of  God !  Did  he  command  to  be  disoi^ 
beyedt  Did  Ae  command  in  this  chapter  to  have  it 
Qountermanded  in  another?  Affirmatively  in  thia 
laew,  and  in  this  light,  how  inconsistent  would  €lod 
be !  We  have  aa  good  a  right  to  say  that  he  created 
nothing,  as  to  say  that  Ae  issued  from  himself  no 
commands.to  Qutn  for  Aid  special  guidance;  and  if 
we  believe  that  he  issued  om  command^  we  must  be^ 
Have  that  Ac  issued  all  laid  down  in  verse  28th,  first 
(^)apter  of  Genesis. 

In  reasoning,  would  you  impeach  Gk>d  by  quoting 
matter  foreign  to  the  creation,  and  make  Atm,  with, 
yourselves,  a  common  liar?  Oh  ye  Hypocrites,  when 
will  ye  be  grateful  to  your  Creator !  God  is  a  con- 
sistent God ;  in  his  creation  he  has  shown  himself  a  mas- 
ter-workman ;  he  arose,  saw,  and  touched,  and  it  was 
done! 

We  migbt  as  well  turn  to  every  chapter  in  theBiUe 
to  form  our  judgments,  with  reference  to  the  mean- 
ing and  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter,  aa  to  go  ta 
Burope,  in  order  to  form  our  judgments  as  to  thoi  per- 
fection of  that  engine  previously  alluded  to ;  and  so 
vice  versa.  This  would  amount  to  nonsense,  which 
the  Abolitionists  want.    They  would,  distort  Heaven 
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and  Earth,  and  use  brute  farce  to  convince  man  of  the 
rectitude  of  their  positions,  had  they  the  power !  We 
have  seen  this  in  argument ;  we  know  well  tieir  hru- 
tality .     They  cannot  stand  reason  I 

It  is  the  touch-stone  which  shows  them  their  infi- 
delity, their  atheism,  their  unequivocal  denials  of  the 
commands  of  God!  We  have  proved  this  beyond 
rofutation,  to  minds  of  common  sense  and  common 
reason. 

Pretend  no  longer  that  you  act  according  to  the 
order  of  nature  as  laid  down  in  the  creation ;  for  your 
daily  acts  belie  you ;  you  are  demons  of  the  deepest 
dye ; — you  have  rebelled  against  your  creation ;  you 
have  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  you  by  the  AIk 
mighty ;  you  have  sold  your  birth-righis  for  less  thaa  a 
pottage. 

If  you  could,  you  would  dictate  the  order  of  na- 
ture; you  would  change  her  whole  course  and  maka 
it  dependent  on  your  wills !  By  your  fanaticism,  by 
your  infidelity,  and  by  your  avarice,  you  would  rob 
high  Heaven  of  her  star-light  glory !  The  very  term 
Abolitionist  as  now  applied  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe,  denotes  an  Atheist,  according  to  verse 
28th,  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  wherein  God  commands 
^^  the  man  and  the  female  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  This 
is  a  command  of  God;  it  admitaof  no  other  construc- 
tion; it  is  unequivocal;  it  allows  no  parley;  it  comes 
to  the  point ;  the  high  order  is  issued,  and  who  daro 
disobey  it?  Oh  ye  hypocrites!  how  long  will  ye  sin 
and  call  yourselves  saints  and  martyrs  I 
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From  every  verse  iu  the  first  chapter  of  Geneidfe 
we  have  conclusively  shown  that  Qod  had  a  design ; 
for  in  each  he  gives  us  a  specimen  of  his  plastic  will, 
or  shows  a  definitive  intent.  He  indicates  an  invent- 
ive  purpose,  and  all  goes  to  prove  and  demonstrate, 
in  the  end,  his  great  creation  !  Who  doubts  but  that 
there  is  light  ?  it  comes  to  the  reason  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Who  questions  bat  that  there  is  daj 
and  night  ?  we  have  a  perception  of  each  from  onr 
sight.  Who  doubts  tut  that  there  is  a  firmament  T 
we  see  its  effect  Who  questions  but  that  there  is  a 
'spacious  earth  and  extended  ocean  ?  We  have  seen^ 
them  demonstrated.  Who  doubts  but  that  the  earth 
brings  forth  grass,  the  herb  and  the  tree  of  its  kin^ 
Our  reason  and  judgment  teach  us  so.  Who  ques- 
tions the  lights  in  the  firmament — ^the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  ?  Our  knowledge  of  astronomy  has  proved 
to  us  these  facts.  Who  doubts  but  that  Qod  said  in 
the  twentieth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
""Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
rreature  that  hath  life,  und  fow]y  that  may  fly  above  the 
■earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven."  This  verse 
possesses  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  noun  of 
multitude  in  the  term  *^  moving  creature."  This 
term  indicates  all  that  was  created  in  the  waters,  aU 
the  diflcrent  classes  of  fish,  reptiles  and  monsters, 
with  all  their  colorSy  by  pairs;  for  each  is  ordered  to 
produce  its  kind«  In  this  we  see,  and  do  not  que^^ 
tkm  what  is  meant  by  "  moving  creature." 

We  can  turn  to  no  other  portion  of  the  Bible,  or 
to  the  Kew  Testament,  and  di«cov«r  any  account  at 
die  difierent  clawet  of  tab,  reptile*  nd  zoouleim. 
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baying  been  created.  We  must,  therefore,  admil 
titiequivocally,  that  all  classed  of  fish,  reptiles  and 
monsters,  wUh  all  their  colors^  were  created  by  paira^ 
With  opposite  genders,  in  this  verse  20th,  and  from 
the  term  "  moving  creature.*^  It  is  a  just,  reasonably 
and  incontrovertible  conclusion.  We  cannot,  by 
sophistry  and  false  premises,  convince  reason  andP 
judgment  to  the  contrary.  We  must  be  content 
with  reason,  for  we  are  formed  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  Him  who  is  the  attribute  ot 
reason.  Hence,  no  one  can  question  the  full  meatt<* 
Ing  of  the  term  "  tnovinff  creature.*^ 

If,  then,  this  cannot  be  questioned,  and  aa  we  SQIO 
it  put  beyond  question,  what  conclusion  can  we  theii 
arrive  at,  in  the  term  "  living  creature,"  in  the  t\^-en- 
ty-fourth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Qfencsi*^ 
wherein  Gk)d  said,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  th* 
living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping 
thing,  atid  beast  of  the  earth,  after  his  kind  ;•  and  it 
was  so."  The  term  "  living  creature"  in  thid  ven* 
is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  power^  and 
effect  of  a  noun  of  multitude.  We  see  iii  this  teni 
** living  creature,"  as  in  that  of  "moving  creatur*^** 
the  creation  of  all  subordinate  and  inferior  existence 
of  colors,  possessing  degrees  of  hutfaanity,  (thon^ 
from  the  "  man  "  walking  erect,  distinct  and  pettT- 
liar,)  and  in  pairs,  with  opposite  genders,  and  wi& 
natural  affinities  for  each  other  in  productiidtt^  fH 
order  that  each  class  should  produce  its  oWU  cotiH 
and  kind,  as  the  fish,  reptile^  and  monsters  of  thij 
ocean  produce  each  their  kind.  We  see  fish,  reptitti* 
and  monsters  of  the  ocean,  of  differeht  chtssfes.  hatr- 
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ing  sprung  from  the  paira  of  opposite  genders,  em- 
Ipraced  in  the  term  "  moving  creature,"  in  verse  20th, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  the  different 
classes  of  the  colored  existences  having  sprung  from 
the  pairs  of  opposite  genders  embraced  in  the  term 
''  Kving  creature,"  in  verse  24th.  This  analogy  of 
reasoning  is  correct ;  we  see  its  application  by  com- 
paring the  power  and  effect  of  "  moving  creature " 
with  "living  creature."  We  see  what  the  former 
has  produced,  and  no  one  denies  it^  wc  see  what  the 
latter  mustheiYe produced^  SiXid  who  can  deny  it  in  view 
of  the  natural  order  of  production  ?  If  you  can,  turn 
where  you  will  to  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  New  Testament,  and  trace  the  work  of  Gk)d 
begun  anew,  when  it  wB,a  finished  smd  made  complete 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  He  pronounced  His 
work  finished  and  complete  in  si;c  days — that  is,  six 
consecutive  days — ^not  one  here  and  another  there. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  Bible,  0  ye  Abolitionista? 
or  in  the  "New  Testament,  the  Gospel  Dispensation, 
and  r^ect  the  Old  Testament,  the  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion ?  We  should  conclude  most  intelligibly  that  you 
did ;  for  in  the  Gospel  Dispensation — that  is,  in  the 
Kew  Testament — ^you  have  no  account  of  creation ; 
your  doctrine  wants  none;  you  imagine  that  you 
yourselves  possess  the  powers  creative  for  your  own 
creation  !  Bejecting,  as  your  faith  and  actions  indi-* 
cate,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  most  important 
narration  in  the  Bible,  the  most  stupendous  events 
on  record — ^the  creation  of  light,  day,  night,  firma- 
ment, earth,  seas,  grass,  herb,  fruit-tree,  sun,  moon, 
stars,  the  moving  creature,  fowl,  the  living  creature, 
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cattle,  creeping  thing,  beast,  mam  and  the  femalef, 
what  shadows  of  men  are  ye  ?  Of  death  ?  Ko  f  Of 
hell-rebelling  ?  Yes !  and  see  what  sprang  from  non- 
existence into  existence  to  animate  and  excite  each 
other!  and  still  you  act;  you  reason;  y  on  plot  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  command  of  the  Almighty  in  thfe 
latter  part  of  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  when  God  said,  *  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  eirery 
living  thing,  that  moveth  upon  the  earth*  If  you  do 
not  take  command  over  every  living  thing,  why  take 
command  over  the^A  of  the  sea  and  over  the/owrf  of 
the  air? 

Does  God  discriminate  in  this  command,  or  docs 
it  not  seem  imperative  ?  As  yet,  his  commands  have 
been  to  the  point,  and  most  wonderful  have  been  the 
results  !  Hence,  so  long  as  you  uphold,  in  any  form, 
the  severing  of  the  relation  of  master  and  Africans^of 
color  held  by  him,  who,  by  nature,  as  already  proved, 
are  inferior  and  subordinate,  having  been  purposely 
created  for  men  to  have  dominion  over,  you  act  in 
violation  of  the  command  of  God  in  his  creation,  with 
reference  to  the  offices  or  functions  which  He  enjoined 
upon  man !  For,  He  says :  "  Have  dominion,"  etc., 
etc.,  in  the  28th  verse. 

Do  ye  acknowledge  your  obedience  to  God?  if  so, 
why  disobey  the  injunction  —  "Have  dominion,'^ 
etc.  Can  you  worship  God  and  the  devil  at  the  same 
time?  This  command  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  GknFs 
creation ;  for  it  was  a  mandate  issued  within  the  six 
days  wherein  everything  was  made!  Hence,  it  is  a 
command  to  man  as  old  as  creation !    It  is  no  Utusion 

*  Africans  of  color  as  a  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  tfaos«t  Caa* 
casinii  natiorik  living  in  the  northern  portion  of  Africa. 
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of  man !  It  i^  no  aspiration  after  power !  It  is  sim- 
pLy  n^iog  auoh  dements  formed  in  the  creation  as  ar^ 
p^eri(fr  and  subordinate  by  nature !  It  was  a  wise  dcr 
IfiffTjL  which  made  them  so,  for  nothing  was  created  in 
fain.  He  acted  the  part  of  a  Great  Archetype;  A? 
^ew  the  why  of  his  workmanship.  lie  pre-knew  tp 
all  eternity.  lie  issued  his  commands  to  '  the  maa 
and  to  the  female/  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Geviesis,  well  knowing  the  full  weight  and  force 
pf  tbppe  command^  or  A^  is  not,  nor  was  hey  omnis- 
f^eatji  omnipotent,  omnipresent!  In  view  of  eter- 
<uty,  O  ye  Abolitionists,  what  will  be  your /no/  doom^ 
acting  as  ye  do,  in  positive  violation  of  God's  mo^t 
eretitive  command — ^*llave  dominion/^  etc?  Unless 
je  desist^  and  repent,  and  make  imimdiate  reparation 
for  past  trainsffressions  of  this  organic  command ;  hell 
is  your  doom,  picture  it  as  you  please !  God  did  not 
limit  ibis  command;  he  knew  its  purpose  and  duration 
to  all  eternity !  Contradict  this,  and  ye  contradict  the 
firganic  hw  laid  down  in  the  Creation :  ^^  Have  Do- 
minipn,"  etc.,  etc.  Keep  this  Command  forever  before 
your  «yes  both  when  ye  wake  and  when  ye  sleep,  and 
feel  Ibbat  ye  are  not  Gods  of  Creation,  for  ye  are  cre- 
ated to  <Aey  this  Command  or  suffer  the  punishment 
prepared  for  the  wicked  and  corrupt  of  heart!  If  ye 
are  Qpi^,  show  your  immortality  and  creative  powers^ 
and  we  will  i^ray  unto  y^mto/oryit?^  our  trespasses j  as 
•Iv^^bQtildypr^e  others!  This  will  be  homage  to 
.whom  lioiaage  is  due !  Ye  Abolitionists,  ye  have  been 
Atheists  long  enough;  ye  have  denied  the  ^<n6u/4( 
4xK>  long,  for  Hell  is  now  f^p  for  the  solemn  instaU- 
tion  pf  your  perverted  ^oul^ !  Ye  are  marked ;  Ye  are 
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Atheists ;  Ye  do  not  believe  in  the  organic  command 
of  God,  laid  down  in  the  creation,  verse  28th  Ist 
chapter  of  Geneais,  where  it  says,  "  Have  dominion/* 
etc.,  etc.  If  ye  deny  this  part,  the  niost  important 
of  all,  being  a  part  of  creation,  ye  would  do  better 
to  deny  all,  altogether  ? 

If  climate  could  change  the  white  man  into  a  black 
one  giving  him  the  rete  mucosom  with  the  black  fluid, 
under  the  cuticle,  which  colored  existences  manife^| 
on  their  outer  surface,  or  if  this  process  was  going 
on,  we  might  be  more  fevorable  to  admit  the  unity  oi 
the  races ;  but  as  such  changes  are  not  going  on  iq 
the  process  of  nature  from  any  knowledge  we  posseeyL 
we  must  conclude  that  the  Mongolian,  the  Indiai^ 
the  Polynesian,  the  Negro,  and  the  Caucasian,  ha4 
each  a  separate  origin  in  the  beginning,  and  as  is  laid 
down  in  the  organic  law  of  creation.  For  more  thaa 
1500  years,  Jews  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  are  now  as  perfect  Caucasians,  as  thej[^ 
were  when  they  emmigrated  from  their  native  bom^. 
This  position  will  hold  good  with  reference  to  thf| 
settlement  of  the  Caucasians  in  any  part  of  the  Glob€f 
notwiths^nding  the  effects  of  climate.  Hence,  if  i^ 
1500  years,  there  is  no  constitutional  and  physical  dif- 
ference in  point  of  color,  between  the  children  of 
grown  inhabitants  who  are  wbolly  of  Jewish  origin 
and  settled  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem,  and  there  is  no  progress  towards  that  dif- 
ference;— what  effect  would  the  climate  have  ip 
even  6000  years  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning  T 
History  informs  us  that  these  Jews  have  been  on  the 
Malabar  coast  1500  years,  and  that  they  are  as  white 
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physically  as  the  Jews  in  their  own  native  country, 
aside  from  the  influence  which  the  climate  has  to 
hrown  the  cuticle  or  the  scurf-skin,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  white  man,  going  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New 
Orleans  or  Cuba,  becomes  embrowned.  But  in  either 
of  these  cases,  the  Jew  or  Nova  Scotian  is  still  white, 
and  no  change  but  the  embrowning  has  taken  place, 
which  process  will  never  be  carried  any  further ;  for 
the  system  now  resists  completely  the  action  of  thecli- 
tnate.  Therefore,  between  the  climate  and  the  system, 
Action  and  reaction  are  in  equilibrium,  and  the  physi- 
cal causes  bearing  on  them  will  not  change  their  com- 
Jilexion  and  make  a  new  race  of  them.  If  the  cli- 
mate did  produce  the  effect  to  turn  a  white  man  into 
a  black  one,  as  with  reference  to  the  Jews  above 
mentioned,  the  Jews  should  now  be  nearly  one  fourth 
black,  for  1500  years  are  three  1862-1500  of  5862^ear8, 
,  (the  latter  period  representing  the  age  of  creation^) 
as  the  process  of  mutation  has  been  going  on  with 
the  order  of  nature  in  her  growth  since  the  creation 
was  finished,  except  in  \ie;t  fixed  laws  that  characterize 
design  and  classes  —  as  the  planets,  plants,  sfeds,  sun, 
fnoon,  stars,  animals,  existences  of  color,  and  man. 

This  principle,  with  reference  to  nearly  one  fourth 
change  in  the  Jews  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  advo- 
cated by  some,  will  not  hold  good,  from  the  fact  that, 
il'p  to  the  present  time,  there  is  no  change  in  them, 
except  in  such  as  have  violated  their  religious  creed, 
which  denies  them  the  privilege  of  marriage  with 
those  not  of  their  descent.  They  make  no  new  con- 
verts. They  are  satisfied  with  their  own  natural  in- 
crease    Hence,  the  settlement  of  Jews  thus  long 

*  5863  li  the  period  vsnally  oompnted  since  the  creation. 
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w  ithin  the  tropics,  and  in  a  low  position  as  to  alti- 
tude, is  good  evidence  that  no  changes  are  going  on 
by  the  influence  of  the  climate.  However,  if  such  a 
change  would  take  place  as  Br.  Pritchard  seems  to 
indicate,  in  his  most  marvelous  workj  it  should  manifest 
itself  in  any  race  of  beings,  either  to  becoming  white, 
olive-colored,  brown,  copper-colored,  or  black,  by  be- 
ing removed  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
equator,  proportioned  to  the  time  of  their  residence, 
in  such  location,  since  the  creation.  Hence,  if  1500 
years  can  not  change,  in  any  degree,  the  reie  muco- 
sum  of  the  Jews,  aVid  as  four  thousand  years  have 
not  in  that  of  the  Caucasians  of  pure  blood  in  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  or  of  the  tropics,  with  reference  to 
their  children, — if  they  should  be  taken  to  a  northern 
dimate,  or  to  a  high  altitude,  as  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  or  the  table  lands  of  Asia,  or  Africa, — what 
change  can  we  expect  to  have  seen  made  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  rete  mucosum  of  any  of  the  races,  since 
the  Creation  ?  Let  astute  and  logical  Abolitionists 
answer!  and  if  they  should^  it  would  be  what? 

For,  if  this  organic  law  was  not  fixed,  should  we 
plant  a  peach  ?  what  would  we  expect?  And  should 
we  plant  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  a  walnut,  a 
butternut,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  seeds  of  crea- 
tion, would  we  have  any  right  to  expect  that  these 
grains  or  nuts  would  produce  the  kinds  that  each 
respectively  represents  ?  We  know  this  law  of  pro- 
duction of  each  according  to  his  kind  is  a  primordial 
laWf  laid  down  in  the  order  of  nature  at  the  period 
of  creation  ;  and  consequently,  we  know  that  we  shall 
reap  in  kind  what  we  sow;  for  the  experience  of 
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ages  teach  U8  this  fact.  Would  you  plant  corn,  and 
expect  barley  by  any  mutation  of  the  seasons  or  the 
cff^'ct  of  the  climate  t  This  is  a  picture  which  we  wish 
you  Abolitionists  to  hold  up  to  your  understandings; 
for,  as  in  the  inanimate  order  of  creation,  we  see  th« 
law  of  production  exemplified,  so  we  behold  it  in  the 
progressive  existences  of  coW^^possessing  degrete  of 
humanity,  and  also  in  man  ;  as  each  generative  pro- 
petty  of  nature  is  ordered  to  produce  his  kind.  If, 
from  a  white  man  and  woman,  we  should  obtain  onM 
existence  of  color^  where  would  this  mutation  stop, 
and  how  far  would  it  not  descend  from  man  into  the 
lower  order  of  creation  ?  We  might  as  well  say  tha^ 
the  monkey  or  the  pismire  came  from  man  in  the 
order  of  descent  as  to  say  that  the  Mongolian  came 
from  hira ;  or  that  the  African  from  the  Mongolian  j 
for,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  or  from  the  lat- 
ter to  the  former,  there  is  a  regular  descent  or  ascent 
in  the  scale  of  being,  connecting  link  by  link,  each 
part  of  animate  matter,  as  from  the  earth  created. 
This  link  is  traced  by  naturalists  and  physiologists 
with  the  same  unerring  certainty  as  an  astronomer 
traces  the  coming  of  an  eclipse.  It  is  by  comparing 
one  with  another  that  the  naturalist  or  physiologist 
makes  his  deductions ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  reasoui 
the  mathematician  tells  ns  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  Hence,  by  a  process  of  enlightened  reason,  we 
can  trace  the  classes  and  their  analogies  to  the  next 
above  or  below  them,  and  thus  to  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  being  or  existence.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  bee,  or  the  ant,  there  is  one  destined  tq 
rule,  if  we  c^n  judge  and  deduce  tacts  from  the 
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fU$ign  of  God  ia  tbem,  and  i'rom  the  operation  of 

their  workmanship.    This  is  an  acknowledged  fact| 

fu;id  a  wi^e  provision  ip  the  design  of  Providence  i| 

b^re  manifest    The  more  animal  the  existence  iSfth^ 

^]Kpre  we  see  the  government  invest^  in  one,  while  all 

others,  under  its  control,  exercise  less  reason,  and 

tiave  to  do  nothing  only  to  obey  their  ruler,  and  the 

l^w  of  nature  jin  satisfying  hunger,  sleep  and  sensu* 

i^lity.    When  we  travel  to  the  far  West,  or  th^ 

|)rairie,  we  aee  this  design  \x\  government  exemplified  by 

a  Uader  among  the  buiialo^  the  deer,  the  elk,  the 

tiorse,  and  whatever  else  we  behold  in  a  state  of 
nature ! 

If  the  names  we  might  apply  to  objects,  and  espe- 
cially to  individuals,  controlled  their  colors,  we 
should  act  the  part  of  God ;  for  we  should  create,  by 
will,  without  the  co-operation  of  nature,  for  color  is 
a  part  of  creation.  No  one,  not  even  eminent  Di- 
vines, naturalists  or  physiologists,  deny  but  Noah 
and  his  wife  were  white,  and  Caucasians,  according 
to  the  modern  usages  in  terms,  and  had  three  sous — 
8hem,  Ham  and  Japheth ;  no  one  disputes  but  Noub 
was  a  descendant  of  Adam,  created  of  the  dust  of  the 
e^rth — virgin  earth.  The  bare  creating  a  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  whether  that  be  white,  copi)er-col- 
ored,  black,  olive-qolored,  or  a  dusky  brown,  as  the 
fcnown  races  are,  at  present  represented,  imports  but 
little ;  for  the  dust  had  to  undergo  a  chemical  process 
before  man  was  made!  This  stands  to  reason^  for  all 
of  the  fruits  are  created  or  formed  from  the  earthy  yet 
we  see  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  colors.  These  are 
formed  by  the  chemical  process  of  nature,  just  as  wo 
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see  all  the  lower  classes  of  animals  formed.  To  give 
these  fruits  difterent  forms  and  colors^  it  must  have 
been  a  design  with  the  Almighty,  not  the  work  of 
chance;  as  He  says,  "Let  everything  produce  its 
kind,  whether  inanimate  or  animate/'  In  the  He- 
brew language  Shem  means  nothing  but  a  name; 
Ham,  in  this  language,  means  "  warm  or  haty^  and 
Japheth  means  enlarging  or  wide-spreading.  And 
finally,  Adam,  from  the  Hebrew  term  Adamah,  dust, 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  first  man,  who 
was  made  by  a  chemical  process  out  of  the  dust,  and 
thus  all  existences  of  color,  and  all  beneath  them, 
were  made  in  like  manner.  None  of  these  names 
signify  color  of  any  kind ;  for  they  were  of  a  common 
parentage,  that  is,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth.  If  a 
Caucasian  gentleman  should  wed,  and  should  many 
a  Caucasian  lady,  and  have  three  male  boys,  and 
name  one  Red^  one  EUick^  and  one  WhitCj  would  this 
hare  naming  indicate  anything  of  their  complexion 
any  more  than  Thomas,  Charles,  or  William  would? 
and  if  it  would  not  in  modern  times,  why  would  it 
in  ancient  times,  except  it  be  carried  so  far  back  that 
it  excites  the  marvelous  in  man,  which  makes  him 
believe  anything  !  It  Is  an  acceded  point  with  the 
most  of  mankind,  that  when  we  see  a  man  versed  in 
the  artSj  sciences  and  languages^  that  he  is  an  intelli- 
gent man,  and  knows  far  more  than  a  man  who  fol- 
lows the  plow.  Dr.  James  Charles  Pritchard  is  a 
man  of  this  kind,  and  indicates  it  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man."  The 
Doctor  believes  in,  and  has  endeavored  to  establish, 
the  unity  of  the  human  race^  making  the  Mongolian, 
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Indian,  Malay  and  African,  of  the  same  class  aa  the 
Cancaeian,  which  we  have,  and  shall  still  continue 
to  r^ate^.by  a  process  of  natural  reasoning,  founded 
on  Ofganic  law.  And  if  this  law  be  not  rights  juBt 
and  proper,  no  human  conventional  law  can  be ;  and 
no  human  law  is  right  which  contravenes  the  organic 
law,  provided  there  be  a  God  and  there  be  a  creation! 
Wq  see  that  all  the  Doctor's  knowledge  and  research 
make  himself  believe  that  a^  races  of  color,  with  man^ 
are  descended  from  one  common  parentage ;  and  he, 
in  order  to  cany  out  other  principles  of  supposed  phi* 
lanthropyj  endeavors  to  force  this  doctrine  upon  the 
reasons  of  others,  who  have  not  that  acknowledged 
reputation  that  he  so  undeservedly  eiiyoys*  His 
argument  and  deductions  amount  to  this — that  the 
white  man,  the  olive-colored  existence,  the  copper-col- 
ored existence,  the  brownish-colored  existence,  and  the 
black  or  negro  existence,  all  originated  from  the  first 
man,  who  was  made  of  the  "  dust  of  the  earth,"  pre- 
senting, as  they  do,  all  the  separate  physical  distinc«> 
tions  in  every  point  of  view  we  see  them.  This  is 
enough  to  startle  our  reason  and  inquiry !  On  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning,  the  learned  Doctor  omit- 
ted to  tell  us  that  com,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat^ 
originated  from  wheat,  and  so  on,  throughout  inani- 
mate nature.  He  ^ould  have  told  us  so,  and  quoted 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  Jirst  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
hAYeMistained  bis  deductions,  but  he  was  afraid  tp 
descend  to  the  classes  of  production,  which  we  all 
know  so  well  by  experience ;  for  we  do  not  sow  bar- 
ley to  produce  wheat,  nor  plant  com  to  produce  oateu 
Such  deductions  as  the  Doctor  has  made  in  his  work 


lire  like  the  straw  on  the  ocean,  which  a  man  reai^«i 
for  in  a  shipwrecked  condition ;  there  id  no  reaison 
lior  common  sense  in  them,  for  they  are  not  fbnnded 
th  the  organic  law  of  creo/iow,  **Let  each  prodntte 
his  kind.**  This  is  the  command  of  Qod,  notwith- 
standing the  learned  Doctor's  opinion  to  the  t&Ktrury. 

If  the  law  of  produdion  with  reference  to  mntation^ 
should  be  different  in  one  thing,  why  not  in  allf 
The  Doctor's  deductions  irom  his  Kesearcfaes  are  tdo 
wonderful  for  even  the  most  credido^is  to  b^liiJVe;  fbt 
they  conflict  with  that  law  of  produdion  which  we  ex* 
pcrience  in  the  journey  of  life  during  each  day.  It  U 
<fehild-like,  or  rather.  Impudence  to  God  to  suppoM 
that  his  Organic  Law  has  changed  since  the  Creation ) 
for  did  he  permit  it  in  one  thing  or  iiisM^  Why  nol 
in  alt/  and  if  this  be  done,— wdtrld  iSt^ihtf^  his  e^^ 
sistencr/j  his  Oniniscence^Onnipotenc^^  and  Ofdnipr^eii/mi 
Let  reason  and  common  sense  anthvel^yftlfd  ^ttte  tb'ii 
9^rge  of  God's  inconsistency !  Tlie  ^Otfdition  of  tin 
learned  Doctor  is  like  that  of  many  gentlemen  wllom 
we  are  constantly  meeting,  and  who  are  rather  di«i 
{K>sed  to  cling  to  the  wonderful  and  irrfiitionai  hi  the 
order  of  Creation,  believing  that  the  \(^hite8  spntng 
from  the  blacks,  or  the  blacks  Arorii  fhe  wiiites,  find 
80  on  through  animated  natui^  walking  ^nkt;  and 
consequently,  if  a  learned  Doctor,  viiiting  tiie  fiast^ 
should  tell  them  that  there^  corn  qmmg  ^tmi  wheals 
or  rye  from  barley,  they  would  bolieVe  k  witiioot  ap* 
plying  the  key  of  reason  and  analogy! 

And  thus  mankind  live  and  die  on  ihe  report  of 
<3itherB,  without  applying  the  toncfa^tone  of  r^isoii 
and  common  sense,  to  their  acquieaeeae^ 
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The  Inspired  Man,  Moses,  sajs  in  the  20th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  '^  And  God  said,  Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature 
that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth, 
in  the  open  firmament  of  Heaven/'  Was  not  God  as 
mindful  of  man,  and  of  progressive  existences  of  color, 
possessing  degrees  of  humanity,  as  he  was  of  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  at  the  period  of  his  creation  ?  By 
matter  inanimate  all  the  fowl  stood  related,  and  rep* 
resent  a  part  of  the  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
that  fly  in  the  air,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  represent  the  whole  division,  that  grow 
from  the  earth ;  and  in  this  view,  will  any  one  pre- 
tend to  argue  that  the  beautiful  HuQiming  or  Canary 
bird  originated  from  the  Swan,  the  Pelican,  or  the 
Ostrich,  because  matter  stood  related  to  matter,  any 
more  or  less,  than  he  would  that  all  other  grain  for 
subsistence,  or  fruit  for  the  appetite,  originated  from 
barley,  or  from  an  apple  ?  lliere  would  be  as  much 
conmion  sense  in  the  one  deduction  a^  in  the  othi^r. 
The  whale  and  the  codfish  stood  related  by  original 
matter,  dust  of  the  earthy  or  of  the  bottom  of  the 
waters,  for  they  have  substance  and  are  represented 
under  two  classes  of  Creation; — and  who  wcfnld 
argue  that  the  codfish  originated  frc^m  the  whale,  dr 
the  whale  from  the  codfish  ? 

flenoe,  we  see  common  sense  repudiate  such  de- 
ductions without  hesitation.  And  will  not  the  sam^ 
logic  apply  to  the  term  man  and  the  terih  living  creti* 
ture  in  substance, — the  dust  being  originally  the  same  t 
mt  in  other  worda^  the  white  man  and  thd  existences 
of  eokm^thbugh  tbep  walk  erect  and  hold  conversCy  i^ 
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the  same  manner  as  the  fowl  of  the  air  that  dy  and 
hold  converse,  and  the  fish,  reptiles,  and  monsters  of 
the  Ocean  that  swim  and  hold  converse !  The  analo- 
gy of  reasoning,  in  this,  is  complete,  and  unanswer- 
able by  any  forced  sophistry,  or  casiiistry ;  tor  the  line 
in  the  one,  or  latter  case  is  as  broad,  or  divergent, 
and  absurd  as  in  the  former ;  and  if  there  be  a  unity 
of  the  races,  or  all  sprang  from  the  one  terna—man, 
then  all  the  fish,  etc.,  sprang  from  the  first  one  created, 
or  all  the  fowl  from  the  first  one  created  also,  on  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning ;  otherwise  God  would 
reverse  his  order  of  production,  wherein  he  says, 
"  Let  each  produce  his  kind ;  and  if  this  be  so  ordered 
in  one  thing  br  instance,  it  would  have  shown  incon- 
sistency to  not  have  had  it  so  in  all,  when  we  see  dis- 
tinct organizations  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom, below  man,  and  the  existences  of  color.  This 
will  not  stand  the  touch-stone  of  the  critic,  as  the 
physiologist,  or  afi  abolitionist,  or  even  an  Atheist! 
Philosophism,  we  detest! 

"When  all  was  chaos  before  the  formation  of  the 
waters,  matter  existed,  but  without  any  reference 
to  the  formation  of  bodies  into  any  shape  whatever, 
whether  inanimate  or  animate.  Matter  then  stood 
related  to  matter  with  no  p'erceivable  difi^erences,  for 
nothing  was  created.  What  matter  now  composes 
seeds  of  any  class,  as  grass  seed,  etc.,  gnun  of  any 
class,  as  barley,  etc,  firuit  of  any  class,  as  apples,  etc., 
animals  of  the  lowest  class  with  all  the  links  of  ani- 
mate matter  to  man,  the  forests  and  the  rocks,  and 
whatever  else  exists,  was  then  nothing  but  matter, 
Bhapeless^nd  apparently  as  then  existed,  without  efe- 
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$fffn;  for  all  was  alike;  and  for  this  reason  alone, 
.  when  they  severally  cease  to  exists  they  retarn  to 
original  matter,  to  enter  into  new  compositions  form- 
ing and  to  be  formed;  and  thus  matter  is  constantly 
changing.  Do  these  principles  seem  to  contradict 
each  other?  we  witness  all  this  In  the  death  of  inani- 
mate and  animate  objects  in  the  joarney  of  life,  each 
day  of  onr  passage  on  earth !  We  see  the  weeds, 
grass,  and  animate  life '  die  and  molder  to  dust  con- 
stantly  before  us,  and  in  their  places,  the  same  spring 
up  again,  rotating  the  grandand  universal  productive 
principle  of  nature! 

In  the  creation  of  each  class  with  the  power  of 
self-production  in  part,  as  in  most  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter having  seeds ;  and  with  a  dependence  on  opposite- 
genders  in  part,  to  produce  their  kind,  we  see  tke- 
great  design  of  Ood  in  his  order  of  forming  matter 
into  bodies,  whether  inanimate  or  animate.  We  set 
that  there  was  a  parposty  or  why  would  not  aU  have 
been  formed  alike?  or  some  formed  withocrt  forming 
others?  If  there  had  been  no  design  throughout, 
inanimate  matter  or  bodies  might  have  bee»  formed, 
without  forming  animate,  and  conse<|uentIy  there 
would  not  have  been  any  animate  natter  to  have 
eaten  up  the  inanimate !  Or  Qod  could  have  formed 
man  with  none  else,  not  the  meanest  animal,  or  he 
could  have  formed  the  lowest,  and  higher  elass  of 
animals,  but  not  man,  the  highest  class.  In  none  of 
these  cases,  the  creation  would  have  been  finished 
and  complete,  for  it  would  have  been  without  links, 
and  consequently  without  that  mutual  dependence 
which  we  see  exemplified  in  the  order  of  nature, 
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which,  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  GenesiB,  is 
joronounced  complete  and  finished  by  God  himself. 

Thus  we  perceive  a  design  in  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter into  bodies  of  whatever  shape  or  kind,  whether 
inanimate  or  animate.  And  we  behold  them  as  they 
now  exist,  and  if  we  have  faith  in  one  production  or 
one  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  seeds  generating  their 
kinds,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  and  lower  class  of 
animals  fructifying  with  each  other,  and  producing 
their  kinds  respectively,  as  we  see  them  every-where 
•around  us;  what  reason  can  we  assign  that  God 
should  have  parted  from  his  general  law  of  produc- 
tion, when  he  ascended  to  the  scale  of  existences  of 
eofor^possesslDg  degrees  of  humanity,  and  walldng 
erect,  and  to  the  class — ^man  ?  To  show  and  indicate 
a  perfect  consistency  in  design  and  purposCj  how  could 
God  have  departed  from  the  first  law  of  production 
in  herbs,  and  seeds,  and  fruits,  with  reference  to  the 
existences  of  colors  and  man?  and  to  have  shown  it 
in  the  one,  would  imply  a  necessity  of  indicating  it 
in  the  other,  or  his  great  work  would  have  been 
formed  in  vain!  Hence,  we  must  conclude  that  every 
particle  of  matter  took  its  form  through  design^  with 
the  power  of  self-production  respecting  its  kind,  as 
first  ordered  and  as  consistently  pursued  till  his  design 
ascended  to  existences  of  colors,  and  to  man ! 

That  a  departure  from  his  design  of  each  body  pro- 
ducing his  kind,  when  he  arose  in  the  scale  of  his 
production,  and  when  he  was  closing  Aw  great;  work- 
manship, would  be  too  inconsistent  to  impute  to  Our 
Great  First  Cause!  It  would  imply  that  lie  is  like 
man,  an  inconsistent  being,  frequently  witiiout  design. 
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tlierefore,  without  a  knowledge  of  his  actions  in 
future !  The  book  of  nature  is  before  us,  and  we 
have  turned  over  its  leaves  with  great  and  assiduous 
care ;  and  we  must  conclude  that  God  was  as  impar- 
tial and  as  consistent  in  his  creation  of  man  and  ex- 
istences of  co^^as  ?ie  was  in  that  of  the  lower  and 
lowest  of  animal  life,  and  of  inanimate.  Hence  man, 
the  white  man  was  created  in  his  Image  and  after  his 
Likeness,  acting  as  his  vicegerant  on  earth,  and  hold- 
ing and  having  absolute  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  thing  that 
moveth  on  the  earth.  This  is  the  organic  law  of 
€k)d,  and  as  old  as  creation,  will  exist  with  creation, 
and  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  creation,  as  herein  proved 
by  the  organization  of  matter!  And  what  skeptic 
will  deny  this  orders  when  his  mind  is  open  to  read 
the  book  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  creation.  K 
God  had  not  manifested  design  in  creating  man,  tiie 
white  man,  distinct  from  the  existences  of  colors, 
making  each  produce  his  kind,  why  would  we  see  in 
the  former  or  white  race,  eyes  of  various  colors,  when 
we  never  see  blue  or  gray  eyes  in  existences  oicotors^ 
but  always  black ; — ^this  indicates  dmgn  with  refer- 
ence to  both,  otherwise  we  should  behold  blue  eyed 
negroes,  which  would  be  a  libel  on  their  natures  and 
organizations.  Therefore,  we  see  u  niformity  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  irr^ularity  in  the  former.  This  proves  a  dis- 
tinction, and  in  fact,  a  total  separation  with  reference 
to  their  common  origin  as  much  as  there  is  with 
reference  to  the  common  origin  of  a  codfish  and  her- 
ring, or  of  the  codfish  and  the  shad.  No  down-easters 
will  pretend  to  say  that  these  fish  had  a  comnnm 
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origin^  because  tbey  can  swim  and  understand  eadi 
other ;  and  if  God  is  so  tmndful  of  their  separate  ori- 
giUf  as  to  say^  ^Let  eaefa  piDduce  bis  kind|"  wovld 
he  be  less  mindfal  of  maB  and  the  existences  of  colar^ 
as  to  sajing,  *^  Let  each  produce  his  kind/'  in  the 
order  of  crea^n? 

In  the  whole  of  this  chapter^  that  is,  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  God  had  a 
design  in  all  his  doings ;  and  no  one  can  pretend  to 
doubt  but  that  he  finished  his  great  wsrk  in  Ax  days, 
and  <^  beheld,  it  was  good/'  If  so,  they  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible,  the  sacred  word  of  God. 

In  connection  with  the  view  of  slavery,  for  a  few 
of  the  past  ages,  nations,  who  have  been  engrossed 
in  tiie  traffie  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  havte 
been  stigmatized  as  barbwous  and  unfeeling.  Though 
this  fact  be  admitted  that  these  who  have  been 
mostly  interested  in  it,  are  wholly  so,  yet  the  conse- 
.  quences  fiowiE^  from  it  upon  the  savages  of  Afriea 
have  been  most  prodigeoas  in  the  devdopment  of  a 
higher  order  of  physiological  features.  And  why  is 
this  7  What  naturalist  can  tell  7  Especially,  in  all 
eases  where  negroes  eommingle  solely  with  n^^resses, 
this  has  been  the  case. 

In  this  we  are  not  at  a  loss ;  for  we  exercise  our 
reason  and  common  sense,  and  the  &ct  Mid  the  man^ 
ner  are  intuitively  presented  to  oar  UftderetoniUngs. 
The  native  Africans,  for  we  have  seen  many,  resem- 
ble more  the  chimpanzee  in  the  piiqjection  of  their 
lieads  backwards,  fiilly  at  an  angle  of  forty-'five  de^ 
'grees.  They  live  together  in  Africa  without  coming 
ki  contact,  especially  the  femaks^  with  aasf  higher 
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behold  that  is  Ood-like  in  man^  created  in  the  ^vmagt 
and  after  the  likeness  "  of  onr  first  Parent 

The  fen^le  race^  whether  in  the  savage,  civilized, 
or  enlightened  state,  are  unique  in  their  fancies  and 
in  their  selections  for  companions.  From  external 
appearances,  rather  than  from  reasoning  from  cause 
to  effect,  and  &om  effect  to  cause,  thej  are  most  gen- 
erally led  to  yield  their  sacred  all.  And  why  is  this 
intuition  in  this  sex  ?  The  finale  turns  from  a  snake 
and  shudders;  she  turns  from  everything  hideous, 
and  is  fond  of  objects  of  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
Consequently,  when  in  a  state  of  gestation,  and  the 
foetus  is  recently  formed,  and  even  after  it  is  two- 
thirds  grown,  if  the  female  be  surrounded  by  hideous 
objects  of  malformation,  possessing  more  the  brute 
appearance,  this  sight  is  constantly  before  her ;  she 
dwells  upon  it;  she  dreams  about  it,  and  fears  that 
her  young  may  look  like  that  which  she  dislikes  and 
hates.  Kine  times  out  of  ten  her  young  will  resemble 
what  she  hates.  Why  is  it  ?  It  is  because  she  is  not 
surrounded  by  males,  to  whom  she  can  look  up  with 
respect  and  reverence,  after  whose  image  she  may  cast 
her  young  in  thought !  If  she  is  ever  surrounded  by 
objects  of  delight  and  pleasure  during  gestation,  and 
is  constantly  in  company  with  the  highest  order  of 
intellect,  and  a  countenance  denoting  the  height  of 
cultivation,  how  poorly  she  would  recompense  her 
Lord  if  she  had  a  being  of  malformation  and  hideous 
looks !  It  would  denote  the  wandering  of  the  mind 
to  such  objects. 

This  is  the  law  of  nature  which  most  generally 
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governs  production.  It  seldom  deviates  from  the 
objects  which  surround  it.  Hence,  we  are  enabled 
to  see  national  features,  as  in  the  English,  the  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Turks,  and  Americans.  Where  there  is 
little  intercourse  with  foreign,  nations^  the  national 
features  are  far  more  prominent.  Hence,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  African  negresses,  with  their  con- 
sorts, when  brought  to  America  and  put  upon  plan- 
tations, not  unfrequently  impress  the  features  of  some 
refined  and  intellectual  white  man  upon  their  off- 
springs, though  there  be  not  one  iota  of  admixture  in 
the  blood.  And  why  is  this  principle  thus  ?  Because, 
on  the  part  of  the  negress,  there  is  a  fondness  towards 
that  superior  personage  in  the  white  man;  she  con- 
templates with  all  animal  instinct  the  change  in  her- 
self to  make  her  better  adapted  to  the  one  beyond 
her  reach.  She  looks  upon  him  as  a  superior  in  the 
whole  estate  pertaining  to  man,  and  admires  him  as 
her  mastery  who  is  full  of  expressions  of  kindness  to 
her. 

During  the  gestation  of  the  negress,  and  at  almost 
every  stage  of  it,  she  beholds  near  her  the  image  and 
likeness  o{  the  Creator  in  man ;  she  sees  his  noble  and 
refined  bearing,  which  creates  in  her  a  desire  to  imi- 
tate him ;  for  this  desire  to  imitate  man  is  well  known 
to  exist  in  the  apes  and  Africans,  and  others  of  color. 
Hence  there  is  seen  the  influence  which  the  desire 
and  spirit  of  the  negress  will  produce  upon  her  ofi- 
gprings.  This  is  the  reason,  that  is,  this  constant 
contact  is  the  reason,  why  the  negro  race  of  America 
is  more  advanced  in  the  general  contour  of  their 
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physiologii^I  Ddfttures  than  tfie  natiye  AfricanSy  who 
lack  this  contact  Ilence  it  is  easy  to  see  who  are 
the  friends  and  missionariea  in  the  form  of  adrancing 
the  negro  race^  whether  it  be  those  nations  and  tfiosc 
people  who  hate  their  contact,  and  want  them  alone 
by  themselves,  so  as  to  prevent  this  innate  desire  to 
mold  the  young  after  the  image  and  likeness  in  man ! 
This  mere  permission  to  live  in  contact  with  God's 
choeen  race,  and  to  be  thus  allowed  to  mold  their 
o£^ring  after  this  race,  in  contrast  with  the  view 
which  tender-hearted  Abolxtimists  take,  with  reference 
to  the  African  race  living  alone,  with  here  and  there 
a  defifrmed  missionary  face  sent  in  among  them  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  extort,  is  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion to  tell  who  are  the  reaiyHen^  of  the  black  race, 
and  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  command  of 
Gh>d  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  28,  wherein 
^  God  blessed  man  and  the  female,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  limng  thing  thai  moveth  upon  the  earth"  We  affirm 
that  slave-holding  communities  and  nations,  not 
Aose  who  enslave  their  awn  spedeSy  but  those  white 
races  who  "  subdue "  the  subordinate  and  inferior 
existences,  are  those  who  walk  according  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  contained  in  the  commands  of  God,  as  seen 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Though  they  labor  for  those  who  obey  the  com: 
mands  of  God  in  subduing  and  teaching  them  to  la- 
bor, yet  behold  the  indulgence  and  humanity  in  carry- 
ing out  these  commands ;  when  the  white  female,  the 
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noUe  consort  of  ^man/  from  eights  whkh  are  lude- 
ons  and  UDcoirth  in  the  black  race,  allows  them  about 
her  daring  gestation.  She  fears  not  the  deieriarationy 
and  beholds  her  consort,  created  in  the  ImagCj  uid 
after  the  Likeness  of  the  Almighty;  she  is  fall  of  hn- 
manity  to  her  inferiors,  withoat  fear  and  trembling 
at  the  consequences,  whieh^n  commingling  with  them, 
might  be  stamped  apon  her  ofEsprings.  Is  this  cliar- 
acteristic  not  Gk>d-Iike,  ii>  eontradl«tinetion  to^thi^  of 
those  persons  who  cry  out  relief,  relief  to  the  black 
race,  bat  who  give  no  reHef,  and  who  disobey  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Almighty  in  rdeeMkg  those  whom 
they  are  commanded  to  'subdue,' and  for  whiat!  a 
wise  purpose,  to  till  the  soil !  and  supply  the  happy 
and  abundant  sustenance  for  all  races ! 

Over  the  commercial  world  it  may  be  well  to  east 
oitr  eyes,  and  see  the  avocations,  pursuits,  agricolture, 
and  commerce  of  those  nations  of  color,  who  B!te 
large  producers,  in  the  way  of  trib%ite  to  our  shipSj  to 
our  superior  commercial  knowledge  for  oie^fef^,  to  our 
love  o{  adventure^  and  to  our  superior  courage  and  mil* 
itary  spirit!  In  this  sense  ih^  Europeans  have  sub- 
dued  the  most  of  the  Asiatic  nationsy  who  are  forced 
to  pay  tribute.  In  this  view,  behold  the  East  Indies, 
and  China,  and  Africa,  who  have  no  equM  commercial 
relations  with  the  former  nations.  Those  European 
nations,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  tinctured  with 
Abolitionism  or  not,  are  most  pious  observers  in  car* 
rying  out  the  commands  of  God  in  the  28th  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  wherein  one  clause  says, 
*  subdue  it,'  that  is,  the  earth,  and  another  says, '  have 
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dominion  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth !' 

AbolUion  England  is  most  assuredly  a  model  heroine 
in  all  the  exalted  movements  she  makes  in  order  to  ele- 
vate existences  of  color  and  place  them  on  a  par  with 
her  own  white  citizens.  She  manifests  this  in  all  her 
doings,  and  in  all  her  causes  to  revolutions.  The 
scope  of  her  beneficent  kindness  was  not  sufficiently 
large  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  exertion  of  all  her 
most  polished  philanthropy;  sure,  there,  she  set  her 
few  slaves  free,  not  through  tender  mercy^  for  she  un- 
derstands and  practices  well  the  injunctions  imposed 
on  the  subordinate  and  inferior  existences,  as  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter  of  Oenesis,  verse  28th.  Bhe 
has  extended  all  of  her  remaining  pure  philanthropy 
even  to  the  East  Indies  and  China^  and  is  bestowing 
her  most  generous  clemency  and  equality  on  those 
Asiatic  nations,  with  fearAil  emotions,  like  a  dear 
mother  and  father,  in  the  way  of  taxing  them  and 
imposing  tribute  on  them,  to  merety  pay  the  slight  or 
ifkddental  expenses  of  civilization,  that  is,  to  take  her 
eommereial  products  for  what  she  sees  fit  to  demand 
in  exchange  !  There  is  no  slavery  in  this  tribute  and 
enforcement  to  trade,  specifically  and  ironioally 
speaking ;  but  it  is  enslaving  nations  upon  nations  to 
the  proud  wheels  of  her  commerce!  Are  Americans 
blind  to  the  special-  pleadings  of  Abolition  England's 
philanthropy  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  by  her  acts 
that  took  efifect  there  through  Wilberforce,  the  cham- 
pion, she  sought  to  overthrow  our  vast  empire  of 
wealth,  in  our  institution  of  slavery,  by  emissaries  and 
agitations  in  our  midst,  and  th^n  in  an  agricultural 
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and  comn[iercial  view,  to  place  heraelf  in  position^  by 
her  vast  fleets  and  empire,  to  be  mistress  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  earth  ?  Do  Americans  not  see  this  usurp- 
ing ambition  of  that  England,  these  departures  of 
her's  from  her  main  design,  in  order  to  gain  advan- 
tages over  nations  in  apparent  sisterhood  with  her  ? 
What  do€«  she  know,  practice,  or  acknowledge,  but 
movements  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  designs  and 
ambition^  let  them  be  over  the  blood  of»  the  innocent 
or  the  command  of  God !  She  blushes  at  principles, 
like  a  maid  in  her  teens,  who,  perchance^  sees  a  boar 
near  her  traU!  Thus,  does  Abolition  America  trj  fo 
blush,  etc«,  etc.  In  this  picture  you  see  the  secret 
springs  to  her  boasted  philanthropy !  She  was  then 
the  largest  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation  in 
the  world.  She  knew  that  she  would  lose  little  in 
the  overthrow  of  her  slavery  in  the  West  Indies ;  she 
knew  that,  by  the  means  of  Abolition  emissaries, 
schooled  by  Wilberforce,  she  could  plant  and  culti- 
vate the  same  elements  in  the  non-slaveholding  States 
of  the  United  States,  in  appealing  to  their  pasdona, 
prejudices,  philanthropy,  and  the  hatred  of  one  sec- 
tion living  by  the  exercise  of  authority  over  subor- 
dinate existences,  at  the  expense  in  the  other  of  com- 
plying with  all  the  requirements  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  !  0,  our  fellow  country- 
men !  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  Korth  or  Soutii, 
East  or  West,  will  you  let  that  wily  Abolition foCj  that 
implacable  foe,  that  has  twice  openly  tried  to  crush 
us  as  a  nation,  now  secretiy,  by  her  machinations, 
destroy  our  nationality,  all  our  future  hopes  of  pro- 
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gress^  developmenty  civilization  and  enlightenment, 
through  the  means  of  her  Abolition  emissarieB ! 

England,  or  the  British  Empire^at  the  present  day, 
is  less,  by  three  fourths  tinctured  with  abolition  no- 
tions, than  she  was  thirty  years  ago.  As  we  may  in- 
fer from  her  public  journals,  she  is  decidedly  pro- 
slavery,  and  sees  by  experience,  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  abolitionism.  As  lands  become  worn  out  com- 
paratively by  slavery  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth,  as  in  America  and  Africa,  slavery  will  pro- 
gress to  the  tropics  in  either  hemisphere,  and  there 
work  out  its  great  Destiny. — ^You  abolitionists,  you 
know  not  what  you  are  doing !  You  believe  not  in 
the  Bible,  nor  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion !  In  spirit  and  in  fact,  as  we  have  clearly  proved, 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  you  believe  not  in 
the  Bible  nor  in  the  commands  of  God !  How  then, 
by  the  forms  of  oath  administered  according  to  the 
polity  of  nationSj  are  you  to  be  held  accountable  to  aid 
in  supporting  our  national  Compact  f  Your  past 
history  and  acts  demonstrate  the  deeds  you  have  com- 
mitted, and  are  committing!  Prom  the  evidence 
brought  against  you,  when  tried  by  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  th^  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  thereof,  reason  and  common  sense 
condemn  you  as  Atheists,  as  believing  in  a  "  higher 
law  "  than  that  of  God  or  the  Constitution ;  they,  by 
the  evidence  adduced  from  your  leaders'  declarations, 
condemn  you  as  excommunicated  from  the  pale  of 
civilized  society,  and  as  contrabands  in  it;  for  every 
member  of  such  societv  must  found  his  belief  on  a 
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Great  First  Cause  which  pervades  every  thing; — or 
^se,  when  called  to  bear  testimony,  what  obligation 
would  there  be  for  him  to  bear  true  testimony,  unless 
he  swore  upon  the  Bible,  which  would  necessarily 
involve  faith  in  it,  or  affirmed  by  raising  his  hand  to 
Heaven,  which  would  necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  a 
Divinity.  These  are  not  forms  without  grave  and  se- 
rious respon8ibilities,and  the  nature  of  apeijuredoath 
you  all  should  know ;  and  before  you  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  take  an  oath  to  discharge  any  office  in 
life,  your  worldly  acts  should  be  made  to  correspond 
to  the  order  of  creation,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  Great  First  Cause! 

Cease  then  your  persecution  against  slavery,  the 
specific  Divine  Institution  inaugurated  in  the  begin- 
ning by  God  himself,  or  words  are  empty  sounds  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis^  and  you  will  put  to  death  the 
rebellion,  that  shakes  our  earth  to  its  center!  Know 
this,  and  act  upon  it ; — ^it  is  the  salvation  of  our  coun* 
try !  llebellion  would  die  the  death  of  a'  mtishroomy 
were  it  not  for  the  untiring  and  persistent  exertion 
and  agitation  of  Abolitionists !  It  would  have  no 
subsistence ;  it  would  be  like  the  flame  surrounded 
by  marshes  with  a  blade  of  grass  here  and  there^ 
when  it  could  be  only  imperfectly  communicated ;  ii 
would  die  for  want  of  wind  and  fuel! 

Peaceable  secession  can  be  borne  in  no  form  of 
society  in  free  governments,  nor  can  it  exist  in  mon- 
archies; for  in  the  former  the  majorities  are  presumed 
to  rule,  and  the  assent  of  the  minority  is  required  to 
conform  to  a  prescribed  rukylike  a  constitution^  beyond 
which  the  majority  can  not  go,  constitutionally.    If 
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under  a  written  CoDstitntiof);^  the  nu^oritj  acts  in  ac- 
cordance, in  all  reepecta,  to  the  letter  B,jid  ipirit  of  that 
Inetrament,  the  Government  so  acting,  has  a  perfect 
right  to  exact  obedience  to  the  Compact  from  the  mi« 
nonty ;  for  the  Compact  was  instituted  for  the  good 
of  all ;  but  if  the  miyority  should  manifest  their  in-* 
tent  in  their  elections,  and  in  the  choice  of  their  offi« 
oers,  and  in  their  passing  of  acts  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  primordial  law  of  the  land,  and  of  judicial  de^ 
cisions,  and  let  this  be  of  a  continuance  long  enough 
to  show  to  all  mankind^  that  there  is  no  pea^able  solu- 
tion  of  the  points  at  issue; — ^under  such  circumstances 
and  at  such  conjunctures  in  the  progress  of  a  people, 
all  mankind  contend  that  they  have  the  inherent 
right  to  revolutionisse,  having  duly  presented  their 
grievances  to  their  oppressors,  and  demanded  an  ac* 
quiescence  todhe  ConstUutionI  Otherwise,  if  secession 
could  be  tolerated  at  pleasure^  governments  of  a 
popular  form  would  be  overthrown  at  every  etectioTij 
and  there  would  be  no  'peace;  or  the  miyority  would 
be  dictators  over  the  minority,  tax  them  at  will  for 
objects  foreign  to  the  government,  and  conseqnently 
sequester  or  confiscate  their  property,  because  they 
contend  for  an  honest  and  faithful  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution ! 

Monarchies  can^no  more  than  Republicsybear  dia- 
integration ;  but  the  inherent  right  to  revolutionize, 
when  oppressed,  the  minorities  most  persistently  and 
rightfttUy  claim,  among  all  nations  and  at  all  times, 
on  due  representations  to  their  oppressors ! 

The  greatest  study  of  man  should  be  the  art  and 
•dence  connected  with  a  perfect  government ;  and 
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-:    Lf  we  could  exercise  our  reoBoii  on  this  subject,  vvc 
^2t  might  enlarge  somewhat  upon  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment, possessing  attributes  of  the  highest  order,  of 
■which  mau  is  capable  in  his  present  progress,  in  view 

'*  of  the  perfection  of  that  Government  which  God  ex- 
ercises over  us  all !  11"  it  were  possible  that  mttn  could 
be  created  nts  perfect  as  God  himeeltj  the  best  form  of 

,t:  govenmieut  would  be,  in  such  a  case,  absolute  mon- 
archy, wherein  one  perlect  man  would  exercise  sole 
power  J  for  such  a  government  would  resemble  a  per-^ 
feet  family  household.  No  right  would  be  invaded 
with  impunity,  nor  w^onld  a  wrong  go  unredressed. 

^  This  is  the  chief  art  in  government ;  laws  should  be 
Bimple,  to  the  point,  and  tew  of  them,  wath  the 
essence  embraced  in  a  few  words,  tu  avoid  complicity, 
contradiction  and  litigation. 

No  man  should  be  appointed  to  officiiil  trusts  till 
he  had  arrived  at  forty^  tilty  and  sixty  years,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  trust  \  and  then  he  should  not  be  the  re* 
cipient  of  such  without  having  gained  experience  as 
to  the  ofGeia!  discharge  of  the  trust,  by  having 
served  as  subordinate  to  a  predecessor  who  had 
faithfully  discharged  that  trust  As  this  form  of 
government  cannot  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the 
imperfection  of  nian,  and  as  all  governments  of  which 
•,  we  have  any  knowledge  contain  but  little  which  ex- 
alts them  ahove  a  common  mob — wars  are  waged  for 
what,  by  the  most  of  them,  only  to  satisfy  an  ani* 
mosity,  or  gain  aggrandizement  by  the  spoils  of  w^ar! 
Hence  a  people  that  would  be  at  peace,  are  forced  into 
w^ar  for  self-defence.  This  is  the  result  of  the  forms 
of  governmeuL     In  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge, 
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with  reference  to  as  good  a  government  as  we  can  ^ 
now  form  out  of  maiij  owing  to  his  progress  towards  *^^** 
enlightenment,  we  may  go  into  a  community  of  one 
hundred  voters  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  ^  , 
trust  by  the  decision  of  three-fourths  of  that  number  • 
*on  any  point  of  legislation  ;  and  why  ?  beeause  there 
are  eo  many  interested  in  self-protectiou  in  such  com- 
munity, and  represent  property  of  the  same  kind; 
hence  they  will  watch  each  others  interest,   H\x  men 
are  easier  indueuced  than  seven  or  eighty  for  six 
would  be  a  bare  majority  in  ten  ;  but  seven  or  eight 
would  be  one  or  two  over  that  number,  and  hence  it 
would  be  less  difficult  to  influence  six  men  than  it 
would  seven  or  eight  men.    In  this  manner,  no  can- 
didate should  be  elected  to  office,  of  whatever  kind 
or  respectability f  without  having  three- fourths  of  the  .^ 
votes  in  his  precinct^  district,  or  State,  or  United 
States  J    consequently,  no  sectional  issues  could  be 
tried,  with  any  hope  of  success.     No  man  in  such  a 
government  should  be  eligible  to  office  in  any  capa- 
city till  he  is  forty,  nor  to  that  of  legislator  and  con-  » 
greasman  till  iifty^  nor  to  a  judgahip,  of  whatever  # 
rank,  nor  to  the  governorship,  nor  the  presidentage, 
till  he  has  arrived  at  sixty  years  of  age;  and  then 
only  from  his  rank  in  knowledge,  morality,  and  ex- 
perience in  public  afiaire,  from  having  served  in  sub- 
ordinate capacities  with  men  of  that  rank !     Legisla- 
tion, as  it  is  now  carried  on  through   the  world,  and 
especially  in  Republics,  is  mostly  the  impulse  and 
creature  of  passion  and  revenge,  and  consequently,          ^ 
possesses  no  manly  virtues  and  no  desired  effects! 
Bare  majorities  are  easily  obtained  by  ir\trigm;  but 
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it  would  he  fiur  more  difficult  for  neveii  or  eight  votem 
out  of  ten  of  the  oommunity  of  voters  to  inflict  au 
injury  on  tbemselvesi  because  they  would  have  a 
wider  and  a  more  diversified  interest  to  watch;  and 
hence  latent  virtue  would  arise  in  fevor  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  because  bare  nujorities  will  not  be  as* 
watchfkil  as  seven  or  eight  out  of  ten  voters^  on  th« 
same  principle  as  six  cannot  do  coi\jointly  what 
seven  or  eight  men  can  coigointly.  Consequently^ 
no  bill  should  be  passed  without  receiving  the  assent 
of  seven  or  eight-tenths  of  both  branches  of  the  Leg^^ 
islature,  or  of  Congress  thereto ;  hencCi  laws  would 
have  more  character^  and  a  nation  would  be  justly 
proud  of  itself;  and  such  would  really  form  the  ma« 
chinery  of  national  pride ! 

By  some,  it  is  argued  that  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment would  not  work;  for  they  say,  notwithstanding 
the  permanent  feature  embraced  in  such  a  govern- 
ment, that  no  candidate  could  be  elected  to  office* 
We  grant  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  elect  candi- 
dates who  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  views 
of  seven  or  eight-tenths  of  a  district  or  a  State.  In 
case  of  life  and  death,  in  which  a  fellow-man  is  to  be 
tried  for  his  life,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  is  empannelled 
and  sworn  to  decide  according  to  the  law,  and  the 
facts  as  presented  by  the  witnesses.  If  the  facts  go 
against  the  man,  the  twelve  jurors  must  agree  before 
the  Judge  can  sign  the  sentence  of  death.  On  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning,  is  it  not  equally  as  im- 
portant for  the  vigor  and  life  of  a  country  that  seven 
or  eight  tenths  of  the  community  should  sign  its 
warrant  or  seal  of  election,  in  order  that  each  marCB 
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rights  fihoold  be  reepected,  as  it  was  in  the  one  in- 
stance with  reference  to  a  man's  trial  for  murder? 
for  common  sense  teaches  as  that  at  each  election,  a 
country's  vitality  is  tested ;  public  credit  is  prostrated ; 
and  a  general  commercial  stagnation  ensuee  till  after 
the  election !  This  will  bear  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion ;  and  in  the  main,  it  is  less  objectionable  than 
bare  minorities. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  !N'orthem  portion  of  the 
Uiiited  States  and  in  Europe  also,  with  reference  to 
the  immorality  of  Southerners — ^that  they  are  any 
more  so,  the  white  foundlings  will  not  testify ;  the 
standard  of  virtue  in  any  country  depends  on  the 
white  females,  not  on  the  males. — We  expect  little  of 
man,  but  much  of  woman;  and  during  a  twelve 
years'  residence  in  the  Southern  part  of  Louisiana, 
in  a  country  village,  we  cannot  record  one  white 
illegitimate.  The  law  in  that  State  pays  no  tribute 
to  such  departures  from  immorality;  and  conse- 
quently woman  knows  that  the  whole  responsibility 
rests  on  herself,  if  she  cannot  command  the  affections 
of  him  who  has  caused  her  to  leave  the  path  of  vir- 
tue! Here,  woman  feels  and  knows  herself 's  de- 
pendence ! 

That  there  are  cases  of  illicit  intercourse  between 
the  n^resses  and  the  white  men  in  the  Slave  States, 
no  observer  pretends  to  doubt  from  the  consequences 
which  force  themselves  to  our  sight  and  considera- 
tion. This  vice  is  indulged  in  by  the  lower  class  of 
white  young  men  and  old,  who  think  not  of  conse- 
quences !  In  every  Slave  State  there  is  a  special  en- 
actment, prohibiting  the  marriage  of  a  white  man  or 
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woman  to  any  existence  of  colors;  and  public  opinion 
cbaBtises  him,  guilty  of  illicit  intercourse  with  ne- 
greases.  The  punishment,  for  this  offence  against 
nature  and  the  command  of  God,  in  the  24th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  should  be  severe  and 
unequivocal ! 

Such  a  law  most  rigidly  enforced  in  the  Slave  States 
by  men  of  well  balanced  minds  would  be  attended 
with  adviptages  fraught  with  incalculable  benefits  to 
the  promotion  of  marriages  more  rapidly  between 
the  whites ;  and  hence  the  StcUe  would  be  strength- 
ened in  her  numerical  numbers  of  this  class.  Whereas, 
the  mixed  castes  weaken  it,  have  a  demoralizing  ef* 
feet  upon  it,  and  are  in  opposition  to  natural  law  and 
the  command  of  God  as  explained  in  previous  re- 
marks, referring  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

No  one  denies  but  that  there  are  such  abuses 
against  nature  and  God's  command  in  the  Slope  States; 
however,  every  thinking  man  condemns  it,  whereas, 
in  some  or  many  of  the  free  States,  and  under  the 
European  laws,  it  is  no  offence  against  the  laws, 
against  nature,  nor  the  command  of  God,  to  permit 
a  white  man  or  woman  to  marry  an  existence  of  cdar^ 
and  rear  in  the  face  of  prohibitory  nature^  and  the  'pr(h 
hUntory  convmand  of  God,  offiprings  in  deterioration 
of  the  ImJuge  and  Likeness  of  God !  What  a  sad  and 
demoralizing  picture  of  the  moral  law  is  here  presented 
to  our  understandings,  and  to  our  conceptions  of  rigkt 
and  vyrong  !  Ko  wonder  imbecility  is  in  your  joints  I 
O,  ye  Praters !  With  reference  to  our  country,  we 
are  national,  and  constitutional  men,  knowing  no 
east,  no  west,  no  north,  nor  no  south,  but  every  por«*> 


IkNi  ^  our  whole  coantry  alike;  and  these  views  and 
tentim^its  have  been  forced  on  our  reiuson  from  read- 
ing the  debates  in  the  Oonvention  that  framed  the 
Oonstitation  of  the  United  States,  that  boasted  herit- 
age and  palladium  of  our  liberties.  We  abandon  aU 
parties  when  they,  in  spirit  or  in  £EUst,  depart  from 
ttiis  wrUten  Umtj  and  the  conmxmds  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.  There  is  no  ism  in  onr  composition,  to 
lead  us  from  the  path  of  duty  noarked  out  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  fitfi  commands  of  Ood !  Let 
each  American  rectify  himself  according  to  these 
written  laws  in  every  portion  of  our  once  happy 
land,  and  our  fraternal  conflict  would  cease,  forever 
cease;  and  love  and  friendship  would  spring  up, 
where  hate  and  distrust  now  reign  with  terror  and 
dismay!  ,  Unity  denotes  strength,— disint€gratio;oi 
•denotes  weakness, — ^whioh  will  you  choose,  Oh,  our 
fellow-coantrymen  ? 

Insupport  of  the  portions  which  we  have  takeoi, 
in  defense  of  slave  labor  over  free  labor  in  Southern 
and  tropical  portions  of  America,  with  reference  to 
felling  the  forests,  draining  the  swamps,  and  reducing 
the  lands  to  a  firm  state  of  culture,  we  will  quote  an 
article  of  ability  from  the  Louisville  Journal  of  June 
17, 1862,  wherein  much  valuable  information  is  pre- 
sented, with  regard  to  the  natural  increase  in  popu- 
'btion  between  the  North  and  the  slave  States.  The 
article  alluded  to  reads  thus : 

<^  We  have  riiown  the  falsehood  in  the  assumption 
that  the  Southern  States  on  account  of  negro  slavery 
4o  not  increase  as  they  should  in  population.  We 
h«ve  shown  that  the  Northern  and  Southern  Statea 
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began,  in  1790,  with  nearly  equal  aggregate  popular 
tion ;  the  North  about  a  third  of  one  per  cent,  the 
largest,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  in 
1850,  the  real  growth  of  their  population,  aside  from 
foreign  accessions,  is  nearly  equa),  although  in  the 
South  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  was 
negroes,  who  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  whites  in 
capacity  for  increase,  and  who  are  still  one-third  ot 
the  whole  population. 

So  far  from  negro  servitude  having  been  detrimen- 
tal to  the  South,  nothing  is  more  certainly  proved  by 
experience  than  that  negro  slavery  ha»been  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  its  progress,  and  that  if  the  de» 
lusions  of 'the  Abolitionists  had  obtained  currency 
among  her  clear-sighted  and  practical  statesmen  at 
the  establishment  of  our  independence,  the  South 
would  have  been  in  reality  the  least  progressive, 
poorest,  and  most  benighted  portion  of  the  Union. 
It  would  have  been,  in  fact,  nearly  as  unfortunate  in 
all  respects  as  it  is  now  falselt  dsclabed  to  bx  by 
those  who  wish  to  revolutionize  and  overthrow  its 
industrial  system  which  has  built  up  its  great  wealth. ' 

Were  we  disposed  to  fight  the  devil  with  sulphur- 
ous flames,  we  might  turn  upon  the  Abolitionists 
their  own  game  of  fencing  with  statistics,  and,  in 
their  own  ad  captandum  way,  ask  them  how  th^y 
dare  compare  their  own  meager  and  miserable  social 
system  with  that  of  the  South — ^we  might  point  to 
the  fact,  that  in  the  New  England  States,  for  sixty 
years,  up  to  1850,  the  rate  of  increase  for  every  ten 
years  oscillated  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  per  cent, 
while  in  the  southwestern  States,  their  political  anti- 
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pod^B,  the  increase  in  similar  periods  was  from  54  to 
271  per  cent  The  increase  in  Massachnsetts  from 
IBOO  to  1850,  varied  from  11  to  20  per  cent  every 
ten  years,  bat  in  Eentneky,  at  the  same  periods,  it 
has  been  from  13  to  88  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
Pennsylvania  during  each  of  the  five  decennial  pe- 
riods of  this  half  centary  was  from  27  to  84  per  cent.^ 
but  that  of  Tennessee  was  from  21  to  147;  the  aver- 
age being  72  per  cent.  A  great  many  such  contrasts 
might  be  made  in  favor  of  the  Southern  States — ^but 
we  repudiate  such  reasoning — ^these  detached  facts 
which  Abolitionists  handle  so  freely  are  entirely  de- 
ceptive— the  grand  aggregates  of  growth  throughout 
our  country  everywhere  alike  showing  that  our  popu- 
lation everywhere  grows  steadily  about  three  per  cent, 
per  annum — fast  enough,  thank  heaven,  to  repair  aU 
the  slaughter  and  destruction  wrought  by  political 
incendiaries. 

If  the  growth  of  population  by  its  own  increase 
(not  by  importation)  be  a  proof  or  test  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  political  or  social  system  which  govenm 
a  country,  certiunly  the  American  system  of  freedom 
for  the  white  man  and  domestic  servitude  for  the 
black  man  greatly  surpasses  any  system  which  the 
old  world  exhibits  in  its  results,  and  is  rivalled  only 
by  the  American  system  of  freedom  for  the  white  un- 
influenced by  the  presence  of  the  black  population  in 
any  considerable  numbers.  In  comparing  the  growth 
of  the  Southern  States  with  that  of  European  king- 
doms we  observe  that  in  fifty  years,  from  1800  tb 
1850,  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States 
rose  from  1,702,980  to  6^22,980— nearly  quadrupling. 
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From  1790  to  1850,  sixty  years,  the  incresBe  was  very 
nearly  quintuple.  The  same  kiud  of  population  in 
Great  Britain,  with  all  the  adyantages  of  accumiila- 
ted  capital  and  skill,  but  with  different  institutions^ 
increased  in  the  fifty  years,  from  1810  to  1851,  from 
15,800,000  to  27,475,2n,  lacking  four  million  of  du- 
plication. Thus  it  appears  that  the  social  system  of 
the  Southern  States  produces  nK)re  than  twice  as  &- 
yorable  results  as  one  of  the  freest  and  best  regu- 
lated governments  of  Europe.  Russia,  less  pro- 
gressive than  England,  advanced  in  67  years  (from 
1788  to  1850)  from  87,400,000  to  68,088,000.  France 
In  89  years,  from  1762  to  1851,  advanced  from  21,- 
760,000  to  85,788,170,  an  increase  of  only  69  per 
cexkt — about  the  same  which  the  Southern  States 
achieve  in  20  years. 

If,  then,  our  Southern  society  so  vastly  surpasses 
all  the  conditions  of  social  organization  which  the 
world  has  heretofore  seen,  an  American  statesman,  or 
any  intelligent  politician,  whose  heart  is  not  dark 
with  malice  or  jealousy,  would  proudly  point  to  that 
^rtion  of  his  common  country  as  an  illustration  of 
American  superiority,  instead  of  striving,  like  Sum- 
ner and  Qreely,  and  their  followers,  to  blacken  its 
reputation  abroad  by  traitorous  slanders.  Even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  Northern  States  had  exhibited 
somewhat  more  vigorous  progress,  would  that  have 
Justified  denunciation  agfdnst  States  which  had  so  far 
flurpassed  all  progress  in  the  world's  history?  But  if 
they  have  not;  if  there  is  no  greater  progress  any- 
where than  the  Southern  States  have  exhibited,  what 
can  we  think  of  the  deliberate  malice  which  would 
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90  penistinglj  aod  aUuideroaaly  assail  them  for  the 
m&mouB  purpose  of  driving  on  the  Federal  authori- 
ties by  the  violence  of  sectional  hatred  to  violate  their 
constitutional  rights,  or  the  still  more  infamous  pur- 
pose of  exasperating,  embittering,  and  prolonging  a 
fratricidal  war. 

In  defense  a^inst  this  insidious  mode  of  assailing 
historic  truth,  we  are  compelled  to  make  comparisons 
which  we  would  gladly  avoid.  We  scorn  the  spirit 
which  would  prompt  the  fellow-citizens  of  a  republic 
like  ours  to  institute  invidious  comparisons  between 
States  which  have  filled  the  cup  of  honor  to  the  brim, 
in  order  to  show  that,  in  some  respects,  particular 
States  or  sections  are  less  worthy  than  their  neigh- 
bors, and  to  indulge  in  a  sneer  at  some  real  or  fancied 
inferiority.  Stars  may  differ  fi'om  stars  in  their  glory, 
but  in  the  American  constellation  all  are  bright  by 
their  own  absolute  splendor. 

We  are  compelled,  however,  to  follow  the  calumni- 
ator in  his  invidious  labors. 

In  what  respect  can  superiority  be  claimed  for  the 
Northern  States  over  the  Southern  ?  What  are  the 
points  of  difference  and  comparison  ? 

The  free  white  population  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  citizens  of  our  counfry  are  the  people  of 
whom  we  speak  and  for  whom  we  calculate  the  re- 
sults of  social  systems.  We  do  not  run  our  paral- 
lels between  the  white  population  of  the  North  and 
the  negroes  of  the  South,  for  no  one,  not  even  an 
abolitionist,  would  think  of  such  a  comparison.  Nor 
do  we  compare  a  mixed  population  of  white  citizens 
and  negro  slaves  with  a  pure  population  of  white 
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citizens.  Such  comparisonB  could  only  show  that  the 
white  man  is  entirely  the  superior  of  the  negro — a 
proposition  which  needs  no  illustration.  Here  at  the 
outset  we  must  protest  against  the  juggling  sophistry 
by  which  these  comparisons  between  the  North  and 
South  have  been  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  decep- 
tion. Our  principal  inquiry  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens,  whether  they  do  better  by 
holding  the  negro  in  industrious  servitude  as  at  the 
South,  or  by  leaving  him  to  his  own  free  course  as  at 
the  North. 

We  do  not  aim  to  inquire  what  are  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  a  certain  amount  of  population,  includ- 
ing negroes,  as  at  the  South,  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  population  at  the  North,  composed  almost  entirely 
of  whites,  because  we  are  now  investigating  the  ques- 
tion whether  blacks  at  the  South  equal  whites  at  the 
North — we  wish  simply  to  ascertain  whether  six  mil- 
lion of  whites  at  the  South,  owning  and  controlling 
negroes,  fitre  any  better  in  progress  than  six  millions 
of  whites  at  the  North,  who  own  no  slaves.  If  they 
do  better,  then  their  system  is  the  best — if  they  do 
not,  they  should  abandon  it. 

And  here  is  the  fraud.  Abolitionists  profess  to 
elucidate  this  question,  but  they  do  it  not  by  compar- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  white  population  North  and 
South,  but  by  comparing  an  aggregate  of  whites  at 
the  North  with  an  aggregate  of  whites  and  negroes 
at  the  South,  a  comparison  which  does  not  relate  to 
the  question. 

The  question  which  we  need  to  illustrate  is,  what 
is  the  best  policy  for  iw,  the  citizens  of  Ameriea  —  in 
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what  manner  should  we  dispose  of  our  African  slaves  ? 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  making  them  free  negroes — 
is  there  any  disadvantage  in  retaining  them  as  they 
are  ?  Have  the  white  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
almost  unincumbered  by  the  negro,  achieved  any  bet- 
ter results  in  social  progress  than  the  white  people  of 
the  South,  who  have  been  blessed  or  cursed  by  the 
ownership  of  negro  slaves?  Is  the  damage  done  to 
the  SouUiem  people  by  the  ownership  of  slaves  suffi- 
cient to  prompt  thfem  to  pay  the  expenses  of  sending 
tiiem  off;  and  is  this  damage  to  the  South  sufficient 
to  justify  the  North  in  sending  millions  of  money 
and  oceans  of  blood  to  relieve  the  suffering  South, 
by  violence,  from  negro  slavery?  all  from  the  purest 
and  most  saintly  benevolence ! 

That  the  white  populatum  of  the  South  has  been  as 
prosperous  and  progressive  as  that  of  the  North  we 
propose  to  demonstrate.  But  how  has  it  been  with 
the  negro  population  ?  Is  emancipation  of  negroes 
a  measure  of  enlightened  philanthropy  for  them,  or 
is  it  but  an  uncertain  experiment,  the  results  of  which 
depend  upon  many  conditions  ?  We  propose  to  show 
that  the  negro  emancipation  of  abolitionists  cannot 
improve  the  condition  of  their  masters,  the  white 
race,  and  that  it  will  be  equally  unsuccessful  in  bene- 
fiting the  negro. 

If  the  growth  of  population  be  a  criterion  of  its 
health,  happiness,  virtue,  and  prosperity,  it  furnishes 
us  the  readiest  mode  of  testing  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  slave  negro  and  free  negro  system  as  re- 
gards the  negroes  themselves.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  contradictory  testimony  upon  this  subject — the 
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large  minority  of  obaerverB,  howeyer,  ooDfinn  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  free  n^pro  population  is  a  oom- 
parativelj  worthless  portion  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  n^;ro  in  this  country  has 
not  been  materially  benefitted  by  emancipatipn.  Let 
us  appeal  to  the  census. 

Without  going  through  the  details  of  population 
by  States,  we  consider  at  once  .the  general  ratios  of 
increase  for  the  whole  colored  population  of  the 
dave-holding  States.  In  this  record,  we  can  see  the 
two  systems  working  side  by  side  through  a  pmod 
of  time  sufficient  to  settle  the  question. 
TMeof  the  ratio  cf  irusrease  of  the  rchoU  colored  popu* 
lotion  every,  ten  years. 

m  THE  SLAYIHOLDING  STATI8. 

1808  1810  1820  1880  1840  1860 
Per  cent  88.11  88.52  80.04  82.28  28.51  27.40 

IN  THI  NON-SLAYEHOLDINe  STATES. 

28.01  27.19  15/48  15.66  21.80  14.28 
These  are  eloquent  figures — ^they  tell  the  whole 
story  of  want,  improvidaice,  d^radation,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  death.  The  slave  negro  population  in 
the  United  States  has  advanced  from  667,627  in  1790 
to  8,204,818  in  1850.  The  negro  population  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  notwithstanding  the  many 
thousands  added  to  it  by  emancipated  negroes  and  by 
fugitives,  has  advanced  in  the  same  time  from  68,479 
to  196,025.  Thus,  while  the  slave  population  under 
the  fostering  influence  of  Southern  institutions  has 
rivaled  the  most  prosperous  portion  of  the  white  race 
in  its  progress,  and  nearly  quintupled  in  sixty  yean, 
tiie  less  fortunate  portion  of  the  black  race  in  the 
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Kortfa,  deprived  of  tiie  protection  and  friendship  of 
the  white  race,  has  not  even  tripled  its  population* 
We  mnst  also  bear  in  mind  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  increase  in  the  Korth  has  been  derived 
fh>m  fhgitive  sfaives. '  In  1860  the  nnmber  of  fugitive 
slaves  not  captured  was  1011.  If  we  estimate  the 
nnmber  of  &00  per  annum  from  1790  to  1850  it  would 
amount  to  80,000,  in  addition  to  which  their  natural 
increase  must  be  estimated.  Moreover,  if  ihe  negro 
defflres  to  escape  from  the  presence  of  what  is  called 
aiaveholding  tyranny,  he  would  emigrate  to  the 
North  as  soon  as  emancipated,  and  shake  the  dust 
from  his  feet.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  B«t 
we  must  admit  that  the  n^roes  of  the  North  have 
not  tripled  their  number  in  sixty  years. 

Not  only  the  slave  blacks  in  the  South  show  their 
superiority  over  the  blacks  of  the  North,  but  the  free 
blacks  also  appear  to  flourish  better  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Southern  society.  The  free  black  population 
in  the  South  has  increased  (from  1790  to  1850)  from 
38,857  to  388,187,  an  increase  of  more  than  sevenfold. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  We  may  suppo^ 
that  they  have  equalled  the  free  whites  or  the  slave 
negroes — ^this  would  be  the  utmost  supposable;  but 
this  would  leave  about  80,000  of  the  increase  to  be 
accounted  for  by  emancipation — the  voluntary  gift  of 
freedom  frcm  masters  to  their  slaves.  Of  the  large 
number  thus  emancipated  in  the  South,  why  have  so 
few  fled  from  their  "  house  of  bondage,'*  the  misera- 
ble scenes  and  associations  of  their  cruel  treatment, 
their  (metaphorical)  chains,  their  social  outlawry? 
Why  have  they  not  fled  from  the  presence  of  their 
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crnel  tyrants  to  that  delightful  land  of  negro  freedom 
where  they  might  be  lifted  into  a  higher  condition 
and  take  the  outstretched  hands  of  those  who  cry, 
**  Am  not  I  a  man  and  a  brother  V  The  truth  is  the 
free  negro  does  not  love  Northern  society;  he  prefers 
the  society  of  slaves  and  masters,  becaase  the  relation 
is  one  of  human  sympathy,  to  a  society  of  hired  and 
hirers,  whose  relations  are  mercenary  and  competitive. 
The  tone  of  feeling  generated  by  slavery,  say  what 
you  may  of  its  domineering  or  tyrannical  character, 
is  a  mingling  of  the  command  and  subordination  of 
camp  life  with  the  affection  and  familiarity  of  the 
family.  This  suits  the  n^ro.  If  he  is  free,  he  pre- 
fers a  slaveholding  community;  and  if  a  slave,  be 
greatly  prefers  being  hired  to  a  Southern  slaveholding 
lady  or  gentieman,  to  living  with  any  of  the  North- 
em  population  unaccustomed  to  the  manners  of  the 
South.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Union,  New  Orleans 
has  been  most  distinguished  by  t^e  prosperity,  refine- 
ment, and  wealth  of  its  free-colored  population. 

An  exact  estimate  of  growth  in  reference  to  the 
jree  black  population  of  the  South  is  impracticable, 
unless  we  ht^  full  statistics  of  emancipation.  But 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  comparing  the  growth  of  the 
whole  colored  population  in  the  South  with  that  of 
the  whole  colored  population  in  the  North.  This 
comparison  gives  us  the  following  contrast  between 
the  two  systems  for  the  welfare  of  the  negroes: 

Total  colored  population  in  1790.  In  1850. 

Southern  States, 689,884        8,442,500 

Northern  States, 67,479  196,025 

Southern  negroes  increasing  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
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one  to  five,  Northern  negroes  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
two  and  nine-tenths.  Of.  all  sections  of  the  Union 
New  England,  the  hot-bed  of  abolition,  is  the  most 
uncongenial  to  the  negro's  welfeire.  While  popula- 
tion generally  advances  in  this  country  thirty  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  the  colored  population  of  New 
England  has  become  almost  stationary.  The  increase 
from  1810  to  1820  was  but  6  51  per  cent,  from  1820 
to  1880  less  than  the  half  of  one  per  cent.,  from  1880 
to  1840.  6  11  per  cent,  and  from  1849  to  1850, 1  71 
per  cent  Now,  as  no  State  in  the  Southern  country 
can  be  pointed  'out]  which  has  been  as  calamitous  to 
the  negro  race  as  these  facts  prove  New  England  to 
be,  it  would  be  well  for  her  dogmatic  humanitarians 
to  hold  their  peace  until  they  find  real  woes  to  enlist 
their  sympathy.** 

In  this  dissertation  our  object  has  been  to  point  out 
to  our  countrymen  the  advantages  of  progressive 
slavery  to  the  South-west,  showing  the  manifold 
advantages  and  benefits  the  slaveholder  would  ac- 
quire in  moving  into  tropical  America  with  his  slaves, 
as  we  may,  yea,  as  we  shall  acquire  territory  in  that 
direction,  and  for  that  special  use.  In  this  view  the 
North  would  gain /ree^emYon/ as  fast  as  the  South 
would  acquire  slave  territory,  and  thus  they  would 
reciprocally  benefit  each  other  in  a  social,  agricultural 
and  commercial  manner,  without,  in  the  least,  prov- 
ing a  loss  on  either  side.  In  the  course  of  time,  by 
this  compromising  spirit  existing  between  the  two 
sections,  after  slave  UAor  had  done  its  grand  mission 
as  pioneer  labor  in  the  present  slave  States,  in  felling 
the  forests,  draining  the  swamps,  and  exhausting  by 
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ooltivatioii,  the  miftflwiftHe  malaria  floating  in  the  9i^ 
mosphere,  let  it  moTe  gradnally,  with  proper  guidei 
to  direct  it  to  new  fielda,  where  ^  man,' by  retaining  it, 
will  obey  the  ^  command  of  God,'  as  related  in  the 
28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gtenesie.  Thus  if 
it  take  oerUury  after  eentutyj  let  it  march  to  its  hng 
homey  the  land  of  the  tropics^  where  it  is  de^tinei  to 
work  ont,  and  dewwnstraU  its  own  destiny^ 

The  negro,  as  a  raoe,  will  bem*  no  disintegration ; 
they  must  be  together,  directed  by  the  superior  mind 
of  the  whites  till  they  are  molded  by  contact  with  thi$ 
clasSy  in  shaping  the  heads  of  the  young  after  the 
whites,  to  assume  a  position  for  themselves.  It  never 
can  be  done,  except  by  contact,  which  their  past  his** 
tory  clearly  illustrates  and  proves* 

However,  taking  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  our 
fjuide  with  reference  to  what  shall  be  our  doings  as 
to  them  on  earth,  it  would  seem  that  the  Almighly 
did  not  contemplate  any  change  in  his  workmanship^ 
nor  in  his  commands;  otherwise,  Moses  having  been 
inspired,  would  have  informed  us  in  this  chapter. 

Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  God  communicated 
all  to  Moses,  at  that  time,  which  he  desired  we  should 
know,  respecting  His  Creation — His  six  days'  labor ! 
And  there  is  no  other  account  in  the  Bible  or  in  the 
New  Testament  of  his  laboring  any  other  period  of 
time.  All  else  is  hidden,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
infer. 

In  writing  upon  and  discussing  many  of  the  fitcts 
we  have  presented  to  the  public  consideration,  an- 
other great  ol^eet  we  have  in  view,  is  to  awaken  the 
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ally,  will  place  it  aright. 

In  our  presenting  this  to  the  pnlilic,  we  hare  no 
desire  to  sting  good  people;  we  detest  fitnatios  and 
those  who  will  not  think  and  investigate  for  thein«> 
selves.  We  deplore  the  condition  of  oar  coantry, 
and  feel  to  weep  over  the  graves  of  our  fellow-eonn* 
trymen.  We  desire  to  allay  sectional  prqndices  by 
exciting  men  to  good  acts  rather  than  to  bad  ones* 
Fearfol  should  we  be  of  that  man  who  vmildnaw  rain 
his  voice  to  prgudice  one  section  against  the  other;  for 
reason  teaches  ns  that  such  a  course  of  condnd;,  prac« 
ticed  by  both  sectionSy  would  never  restan  our  coon* 
try  to  prosperity  and  contentment,  which  we  should 
all  desire !  In  a  social  and  politioal  life,  if  we  can  do 
no  good  to  others,  we  should  do  as  Kttie  harm  as 
practicable,  ever  maintaining  a  proper  dignity  of 
character  in  self-defense.  To  reason  «nd  oommon 
sense  we  should  appeal,  and  by  this  means  we  should 
oarry  our  case  before  the  high  tribunal,  orcbiined  by 
Conscience,  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case, — that 
grand  prindple  pluited  in  our  breasts,  whieh  intui* 
tively  knows  right  from  wrai^. 

Too  often  is  the  impression  held  out  by  Northern 
writers  and  tmvel^v,  that  the  pocMr  whites,  in  the 
South,  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  daveholdtng 
eommunity.  Knowledge  and  experience  demonstrate 
ftcts.  Up  to  within  eighteen  months  past,  we  had 
made  the  South  our  home  for  twenty  years,  being 
well  acquunted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  in  the  Soutiiem  portions  of  Missisuppi,  Loa» 
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isiana  and  Texas,-  embracing^  bj^u*,  the  richest 
tions  of  the  South. 

Sare  wealth  there  has  its  charm ;  it  sedaces  to  love, 
and  often  wins  a  fortified  position  by  insinuation  or 
storm;  the  poor  man  and  woman,  if  they  have  intel- 
ligence and  merit,  occupy  a  position  in  society  among 
tiie  rich,  which  make  them  all  feel  their  mutual  de- 
pendence on  each  other.  The  poor  man  or  woman 
of  intelligence  and  merit  as  often  marry  among  the 
rich,  as  among  those  of  their  own  means. 

It  may  not  be  venturesome  to  say  that  80-100  of 
the  young  men  immigrating  into  the  South  from 
Northern  sections,  go  there  in  the  first  place  as  poor 
young  men,  and  after  establishing  themselves  in  busi- 
ness, whom  do  they  marry?  Do  they  return  to  the 
land  of  their  nativity  for  companions?  or  do  they 
marry  some  ones  for  whom  they  have  formed  an  at- 
tachment while  they  were  engaged  in  establishing 
tiiemselves  in  business?  Few  there  are  who  return 
to  their  native  homes  for  companions ;  consequentiy 
we  see  a  vast  disparity  between  the  numbers  of  mar- 
riageable ladies  in  the  Iforth  and  in  the  South.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  three  in  the  former  to  one  in  the 
latter;  this  is  owing  to  the  young  men  in  the  former 
seeking  homes  in  distant  and  foreign  lands,  leaving 
their  female  schoolmates  behind. 

The  admission  of  the  poor  young  man  into  sodetj 
in  the  South  is  as  easy  as  it  is  elsewhere,  either  in  the 
North  or  in  Europe.  Virtue  and  wealth  are  shy  of 
strangers  throughout  the  worid,  though  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  there  is  no  impression 
formed  as  to  their  inferiority. 
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Do  the  people  of  the  Norths  of  the  South,  of  the 
East,  or  of  the  West,  greet  etrangerSj  though  fellow- 
citizeiiB,  with  a  perfect  disingenousness  on  their  first 
appearance?  Do  they  not  want  to  know  their  history y 
their  cuiventuresj  their  parentagey  their  means  of  sup- 
porty  their  morakj  and  even  their  religionj  before  they 
assent  to  continue  their  acquaintances  ?  YeSy  human 
fiesh  wOl  do  all  this  most  coquetishly  ! 

The  most  unapproachable  personages  in  the  South 
are  those  who  are  ignorant  and  rich ;  yet  th^  can 
even  read  and  tDrite^  enter  and  depart  from  a  room  jpo- 
Utelyj  sit  cross-legged  on  a  chair  or  otherwise,  and  can 
say  pretty  Pott!  and  other  domestic  things^  haying  be- 
gun in  the  world  usually  poor,  with  one  ideai  but 
their  reasons  cease  with  their  animal  passions  being 
satisfied,  and  lie  dormant,  moldering  to  renew  again 
a  stronger  thirst  than  before! 

But  this  class  is  not  confined  to  the  South, — it  is 
the  unhappy  product  of  every  State,  of  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  wherever  we  have  travelled,  to 
scan  closely  the  governing  characteristics^  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  foreign  lands.  Superior 
wealth,  though  it  covers  a  clown,  and  hides  the  face 
of  an  idiot,  or  a  head  that  is  shaped  like  a  chimpan- 
zee, dften  attracts  the  fairest  flower,  and  receives  the 
iMish  and  voluptuous  smile  of  those  whom  we  should 
suppose  to  be  artless  and  innocent!  Such  is  beneath 
the  veU  of  Ufe^  and  wherever  we  walk,  we  notice,  in 
commingling  in  society,  its  little  incidents  that  amuse, 
and  disgust  one  with  the  race  of  man !  A  knowledge 
of  mankind  shows  us  all  this  at  a  glance. 

And  the  best  place  to  read  character  by  phrenology 
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and  physiognomyi  is  to  go  to  church,  where  we  can 
see  most  of  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  or  where^ 
ever  else  we  can  see  multitndes^with  heads  nneovered. 
Practicing,  this,  and  observing  closely  the  gestures  of 
individuals,  we  can  nearly  tell  what  they  would  say 
and  do  in  any  case  whatsoever;  at  least  they  can  be 
drawn  out  by  croscr  questions,  or  by  an  incidentid  in- 
terrogative ! 

Such  a  class, — such  aristocracy  remind  us  of  an  in* 
flated  balloon,  which  is  filled  by  the  means  of  art,  and 
which  plies  itself  beantifuDy  in  the  dancing  scudsj  seen 
at  a  distance;  but  when  punctured  by  a  scienlifie  touchy 
that  object  falls  and  feels  as  mean  as  tnan  when  let 
down  from  his  high  estate! 

In  returning  more  closely  to  our  position,  so  fkr  at 
relates  to  making  money,  we  will  venture  to  say  thai 
an  intelligent  young  man  can  make  three  dollars  in 
the  South  to  one  in  the  North,  following  any  landa- 
Able  avocation  in  life.  Hence,  when  you  see  such  a 
<iBJBa  possessed  of  enterprise,  they  go  South,  or  to 
foreign  lands.  If  the  planters  make  money  fiist, 
•every  portion  of  the  community  is  prosperous.  This 
does  not  look  like  oppression  to  the  poor;  for  wages 
are  fully  three  hundred  per  cent,  higher  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North,  in  every  department  of  labor; 
whereas  it  does  not  cost  fifty  percent,  more  to  live  in 
the  South  than  it  does  in  the  North ;  and  the  whole 
oountry  is  equally  as  healthy,  with  the  exception  oi 
those  districts  where  the  yellow  fever  prevwls.  The 
negroes  are  the  tods  of  the  planters^  and  justly  so  ao* 
cording  to  Scripture,  yet  the  white  men,  though  poor^ 
know  their  e^aie  in  the  ereaticn,  and  with  fnarHness 
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Imd  tnie  courage,  define  ^uA' defend  tiieir  posUumSj 
"O^ith  88  much  spirtf s^ihQithe  rich,  as  against  the  poor! 

We  deny  that  the  poor  white  man  or  woman  li 
Oppressed  by  the  institution  of  slavery;  for  there  are 
vaiious  avocations  besides  field  labor,  in  which  they 
<^n  all  be  employed  with  advantage  to  themselves^ 
And  to  those  whose  patronage  is  extended  to  them. 

From  the  present  excitement  of  the  times,  and  Ih^ 
insecurity  of  property  and  of  life,  men  are  too  often 
led  to  fall  into  new  noticnSy  and  dispossess  themselves 
of  that  property  in  the  inferior  and  subordinate  ex- 
istences of  colors  which  they  hold,  as  we  have  prov^ 
both  by  Divine  liight,  and  by  the  letter  and  spirit  o^ 
the  Constitution. 

Agidnst  these  innovations  upon  Scripture  and  tb# 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  set  our  han& 
And  seals,  and  vow  to  support,  under  all  circums^an- 
tesj  and  at  all  hazards,  the  Scripture,— the  true  Scrip- 
ture as  it  is  recorded  in  the  beginning,  ftnd  tlid  fetW 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  l^ted! 
Win  you  rally  and  obey  l5ie  command  of  God,  and 
(hen  set  your  slaves  free,  that  suboiNlinate  nt66  f  'W^ 
you  live  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cotistitu^ 
Gon,  and  then  prohibit  your  brethren  from  holctth^ 
their  property  in  slaves?  or  moving  into  newly  Of- 
ganiised  territories,  to  share  a  mutual  blessing,  pur- 
chased and  obtained  by  mutual  sacrifices  t  Te  skep- 
tics! Answer,  and  behold  the  sius  you  have  conmitt^ 
ted,  in  agitations,  which  had  no  foundation  in  nature^ 
in  Scripture,  nor  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cod- 
Mitntion ! 

Until  pr^udicee  agdnst  Slave  Institutions  cease  f^ 
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exist  as  a  political  lever  in  our  Government,  and  as  a 
means  by  which  ignoble  and  nefarious  minds  endeavor 
to  rise  to  distinction,  when  they  know  that  they  con- 
flict both  against  Divine  Kight,  and  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  never  be  united 
as  a  nation,  nor  shall  we  advance  to  higher  positions 
than  we  have  won  in  the  scale  of  progress.  We  have 
begun  the  Great  Decline ;  we  as  a  people  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  know  it;  we  know  our  fate ; 
it  is  written  in  the  death's  groans  an^  agonies  all 
over  our  broad  and  lengthened  land,  and  sadness  is 
the  future  prestage  impressed  as  if  by  a  sculptor,  on 
every  &ce !  Bead  it,  then  turn  to  your  deformities 
of  mind  that  have  caused  it,  and  let  them  be  before 
you  like  the  apparition  seen  by  Macbeth  when  ^^  he 
exclaimed  and  said,  ataurU  and  quit  my  sight !" 

These  deformities  must  die  the  death  of  traitors 
both  to  thdr  Qod,  and  the  Constitution  of  their 
Country.  Laws  must  conform  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  or  they  cannot  be  laws,  but  de- 
crees of  military  dictatorship !  Are  we  prepared  for 
this  as  one  Great  people^  to  surrender  our  lives,  our 
property,  and  our  sacred  all?  Consider  it  well,  'ere 
freedom's  cup  is  full,  and  that  of  tyranny  shall  have 
begun ! 

We  must  be  one  people,  with  one  nationality,  and 
isms  must  die,  though  beautiful  in  form  and  capable 
of  good,  if  good  from  isms  could  come;  yet  we  can 
not  trust  them,  they  must  die  the  death  of  traitors^ 
both  to  their  God  and  to  the  Constitution ! 

What  is  man  that  God  should  be  mindful  of  himt 
is  a  question  which  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind. 
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%e  history  of  the  organic  form  of  creation  has  been 
told  ns  and  we  have  it  before  our  visions.  He  is  but 
a  paHide  of  matter^  the  stewardship  of  which  he  has, 
at  least,  in  his  keeping,  only  a  short  time-  By  mat- 
ter he  is  related  to  all  nature,  before  the  organization 
of  matter  into  animate  objects,  and  does  this  make 
Mm  related  to  all  organized  matter,  which  is  unlike 
himself  though  that  matter  can  hold  converse  with 
him  ?  He  calls  his  domestic  animals  to  him;  they  un- 
derstand him ;  to  some  he  speaks  and  they  obey  him 
instantiy,  and  in  this  act  they  exercise  reason;  and 
when  in  distress  or  hunger,  they  moan  or  give  utter- 
ance to  him  when  he  passes  them ;  and  in  this  reason 
is  exerdsed; — do  all  these  acts  make  him  a  congen- 
eric being  with  them,  except  that  at  first  they  all 
originated  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  ?  Matter  stands 
related  to  matter  by  a  series  of  grades  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  or  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest^ 
and  is  this  any  reason  why  the  highest  matter  in  the 
scale  of  being  should  put  on  equality  with  itself  that 
of  a  I  different  hue,  color,  smell  and  formation,  both 
physical  and  mental,  any  more  or  less  than  those  of 
grades  still  lower  mate  with  each  other,  because  they 
could  understand  each  other^s  utterance?  If  there 
had  been  no  design  in  the  organization  of  matter  into 
animate  objects  of  diffisrent  grades,  with  a  manifest 
intent  by  God  to  make  one  of  service  to  the  other, 
all  matter  would  have  been  created  alike  with  equal 
forms,  colors,  and  capacities,  which  an  Omniscient, 
Omnipotent,  and  Omnipresent  Gk)d  could  have  don* 
by  his  plastic  will ;  but  he  foresaw  what  he  wanted, 
and  made  it  as  we  see  it;  h«ice  we  see  his /wrpos^, 


and  stody  his  triU  in  the  law  of  Us  ciwtion^  ii|^ 
which  natural  and  philoaophieal  soienoef  are  based. 
We  have  seen  that  pmn  is  matter  filled  with  animi^ 
ted  life,  and  endowed  by  his  Creator  above  all  other 
matter;  for  his  reason  has  made  hin^  6od-U^  What 
^dience8  or  arts  soever  he  touches,  he  reduces  to  prao- 
tiee,  and  they  tend  to  the  ai^elioration  of  the  humaa 
fomily,  and  to  Ughten  the  burthen  of  animate  olgects 
below  man.  Theology,  as  based  on  natijiral  law,  asr 
tronomy,  chemistry,  phyucsi  metaphysics,  mathematr 
Jcs,  phrenology,  phywognomy,  geology,  geography, 
ethnology,  botany,  anatomy,  and  in  fact,  the  arta  aad 
fences  in  general,  should  be  studied  by  man  on  na* 
tnral  principles;  hence  he,  by  degrees,  a^  his  reason 
opens  and  expands  in  the  ingathering  of  theee 
l^ranches  of  learning,  with  history,  rises  from  matter» 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  and  knowledge 
obtained  by  his  researches  and  reason,  derived  fron» 
^at  etetnfd  spring  of  all  knowledge — natural  louv 
which  governs  the  Unmrse!  For  instance,  by  astron- 
omy we  divide  time  into  the  different  periods  necea- 
aary  to  make  a  year,  and  foretell  the  coming  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  snn  or  the  moon;  or  by  chemistry  we 
tell  the  rdation  that  bodies  have  for  each  other,  or 
jkhe  repulsion  they  hl^ve  against  each  other,  natm'ally. 
And  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning  we  can  de- 
fine inanimate  and  animate  matter,  by  the  study  of 
botony^minerology  geology,  anatomy,  ethnology,  and 
soology,  and  give  each  its  sphere  of  action  and  loca- 
tion in  the  creation.  And  when  such  &cts  are  proved 
as  natural  scienees  fully  demonstrate,  according  lo  the 
organic  form  of  creation,  what  part  of  such  evidence 
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flhould  we  set  amde^  becatuie  it  all  might  not  ex^y 
syat  our  peculiar  notions  of  right  or  wrong j  whether 
founded  by  Btniined  conclusions  or  falsely  ?  Accord- 
yag  to  botfmy  by  comparison ;  comparative  anatomy ; 
chemistry — the  law  of  attraction  and  gravitation  in 
bodies  to  unite,  when  rekted  to  each  other  by  affin- 
ity ;  to  physiognomy,  phrenology,  and  to  ethnology, 
we  have  proved  man  and  the  progressive  races  or  ex- 
istences of  colorsto  be  as  separate  in  the  law  of  pro- 
duction, which  governs  them,  as  other  matter,  how- 
ever related,  in  the  beginning  of  all  things !  If  anat- 
omy, ethnology  and  physiology  are  wrong  in  their 
deductions  and  demonstrations,  then,  on  the  same 
prindple  of  reasoning  with  reference  to  natural  sci^ 
ences,  astronomy  and  chemistry  are  wrong;  hence) 
if  we  would  permit  Abolitionists  to  have  their  way 
with  all  thdr  perverse  notions,  they  would  counter- 
mand the  order  of  natitre  and  of  creaiiony  and  consa- 
quently  reverse  its  rotation^  making  God  an  oracte 
adapted  to  their  pleasure  and  wilL  This  is  their  aim ; 
this  is  their  course ;  and  it  must  and  shall  be  changed^ 
or  all  is  lost !  See  the  reptile  curled  within  its  folda^ 
Meeting,  with  its  slimy  tongue,  the  poisoned  venom  <m 
whatever  ia  good,  nobK  9,nd.  worth  a  heritage,  in  the 
,  United  States,  the  Constitution  of  our  for^aikers! 
Proud  nation !  must  your  vitals  be  rent  asunder  by 
such  dastard  Abolitionists  as  disgrace  your  fiiir  eacut^ 
cheon !  Oh,  ye  Abolitionists !  Tread,  oh  ocor  Ck>ii- 
stitution !  these  reptiles  beneath  thy  fee^  aa  being 
no  longer  fit  to  encumber  the  ground^  and  let  tbem 
molder  to  dust,  to  revive  in  sympathy,  and  with  a 
new  dressingj  so  as  to  feel  for  all  mankind  ! 
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The  study  of  the  human  character,  and  to  know  it 
at  a  glance,  should  be  pursued  in  phrenology,  and 
more  especially,  in  physiognomy.  Versed  or  not 
versed  in  these  sciences,  our  natures,  however,  tell  us 
what  personages  are  perfect  as  human  nature  can  be, 
and  what  in  them  we  like  and  can  not  avoid ;  though 
these  sciences  ^d  and  abet  man  to  further  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  purpose  and  human  will!  Woman 
is  the  great  archetype  in  physiognomy, — ^for  to  her 
above  all  else,  we  look  for  perfect  or  imperfect  hu* 
manity, — and  these  two  conditions  of  man  depend  on 
what  specimens  of  humanity,  or  likenesses  are  con- 
stantly kept  before  her  during  gestation !  Though 
the  woman  and  the  man  should  have  honest  and  in* 
tellectual  countenances,  it  will  not  always  follow  that 
their  ofiprings  will  have  the  same,  if  during  gesta^ 
lion,  a  thief  or  a  robber  with  his  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy y  was  constantly  kept  in  view  before  her,  and 
she  should  bear  him  in  mind.  She  would,  most  as- 
suredly, mold  her  offipring  like  him ;  and  hence  it  is 
so  through  the  whole  circle  of  animated  nature,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  than  we,  at  first  in  the  stage  of 
life,  imagine.  For  instance,  if  you  wish  to  see  a 
human  form  resemble,  in  a  mental  and  physical  sense, 
a  buU-dog,  8U  one  of  short  and  thick  neck;  and  if  one 
should  wish  to  see  one  possessed  of  thieving  propen- 
sities naturally,  see  bis  forehead  project  back  fully  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees !  And  thus  by  certain 
fixed  rules  seemingly  arrived  at  by  intuition,  we 
know  the  human  &mily  at  a  glance,  their  character, 
their  force,  their  purpose,  their  will,  and  their  mag- 
nanimity !    By  such  knowledge,  we  should  choose 
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men  to  fill  high  positions,  deputized  by  us,  for  our 
safe  keeping,  and  learn  to  have  courage  and  manli- 
ness to  distrust  what  our  natures  would  shudder  at. 
This  is  true  moral  courage,  and  should  be  practiced. 
There  is  no  chance  work  about  man ;  yet  his  form, 
and  especially  his  physiological  features  depend  most 
wholly  on  the  mother,  having  in  mind  and  in  sight,^ 
perfect  figures  of  humanity,  during  the  incipient 
stage  of  gestation;  otherwise,  if  there  be  no  influence 
by  this  means,  why  is  it  that  we  see  some  marked,  as 
if  by  the  fright  of  the  mother,  or  by  what  preys  on 
her  mind  during  that  stage?  The  mind  unquestion* 
ably  gives  caste  to  the  form  of  the  features,  with 
reference  to  the  countenance ;  and  hence  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  woman  to  improve  man,  by  keeping  before 
herself  in  mind  and  sight,  the  most  distinguished 
heads  for  ability  and  mental  capacities,  during  that 
eventful  stage  for  good  or  evil ! 

In  this  dissertation  thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to 
define  the  natural  laws  governing  maUy  and  those 
which  govern  progressive  existences  of  cofo/v,  possessing 
degrees  of  humanity.  "We  have  seen  the  difference 
in  them  in  mind  and  reason,  as  we  have  been  able  to 
see  the  difference  in  them  without  reference  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  created.  The  organic 
law  of  Creation  was  something,  or  it  was  nothing  alto- 
gether, and  we  came  by  chance; — ^therefore  if  it  was 
Something^  it  is  so  now,  and  its  principles  are  just  as 
imperative  upon  us  at  present,  as  if  the  creation  only 
happened  as  of  yesterday.  This  is  a  common  sense 
view  to  take  of  the  organic  form  of  matter,  as  pre- 
sented to  our  understandings  by  the  Inspired  Moses. 
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Common  Sense  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which^ 
by  a  kind  of  instinct^  or  a  short  process  of  reasoning, 
perceives  truth,  the  relation  of  things,  cause  and  ef* 
feet,  etc* ;  and  hence  this  enables  the  possessor  to  dis- 
cern  what  is  right,  useful,  expedient,  or  proper,  and 
adopt  the  best  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  This 
power  seems  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  improved  by 
experience  and  observation.  God  said  to  nature, 
when  he  was  about  to  form  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth ; — "  Let  us,  that  is,  myself  and  nature* make 
man  in  our  ImagCj  after  our  Likeness.'*  Hence,  com- 
mon sense  is  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  Deity,  and 
is  given  to  man  onh/y — he  manifests  it  inasmuch  as  he 
advances  to  that  perfection  of  Him,  in  whose  Image 
and  after  whose  Likeness  he  was  created.  Natural 
history,  in  the  creation,  is  as  perfect  in  its  series  in 
coming  down  or  rising  up,  as  the  matter  it  represents, 
and  each  part  had  its  relative  position  alloted  to  it; 
hence  we  see  that  man,  the  white  man,,  and  the  fe- 
male, were  allotted  a  position  nearest  to  their  Gk>d,  in 
whose  Lnage  and  after  whose  Likeness  man  wa« 
created.  Before  us  is  a  chart  of  Creation,  and  what 
evidence  have  we,  according  to  common  sense^  that  the 
^hite  man  or  Caucasian  was  not  located  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor ; — ^that  the  Mongolian  was  not  located  in  China;— 
that  the  Malay  or  Polenysian  was  not  located  in 
Southern  Asia ; — ^that  the  Indian  was  not  located  on 
the  Continent  of  America; — ^and  that  the  Kegroor 
African  was  not  located  in  Africa;  inasmuch  as  every 
thing^  whether  inanimate  or  animate,  was  located  at 
these  respective  points  at  the  time  of  creation,  or  how 
could  they  have  been  borne  there  by  any  natural  law  ? 

*  Katare,  in  thit  Mnte,  meant  all  that  was  ooutribatod  to  make  maa 
fram  the  earth  and  atmoaphere,  ezoept  the  ^irit  or  reawm,  aad  the  hnelk 
of  life,  whioh  Gh>d  made  na(«r^  to  laoh  aa  effanisatiott,  throof h  kit  kh 
itromenralit/* 
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€h)d  was,  and  is  Snpreme  over  this  creation,  and  he 
made  "  the  man  and  the  female  "  to  be  his  vicegerants 
on  earth,  with  these  attributes, — reason  and  common 
sen^ey  which  he  manifests  in  the  economy  of  nature.  If 
these  progressive  existences  of  colors^  had  been  created 
with  the  attribute,  common  sense,  as  the  white  race 
was; — in  all  their  doings,  progress,  advancements, 
and  developments,  they  would  not  be  now  so  dissim- 
ilar to  us  as  they  are  in  the  scale  of  ci\4Hifeation  and 
enlightenment.  Forbad  all  been  created ' equal  as 
one  family ; — ^all  would  have  had  the  sauie  spur  to 
have  stimulated  them  to  equal  advancement  and  en- 
lightenment. This  is  not  the  case,  which  history  and 
travels  demonstrate.  Therefore  in  reasoning,  we  see  that 
the  white  race  is  the  only  one  that  has  come  up  to 
the  attribute, — common  sense,  toward  perfection. 
This  we  see  more  clearly,  when  we  contrast  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  distinguish  man  from  the  progres- 
sive existences  of  color.  The  study  of  authentic  history, 
on  this  subject,  informs  us  in  part,  making  due  allow- 
ances for  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  writers. 
The  standard  of  Common  Sense,  at  which  man  should 
exert  and  stimulate  his  faculties  to  arrive  at,  is  the 
book  of  nature.  "When  we  personify  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  see  common  sense  and  natural,  rights  dis- 
played in  all  their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and 
governed  by  the  organic  law  of  God ;  otherwise,  how 
would,  or  could  they  exist,  were  they  like  man  with 
few  exceptions,  and  the  progressive  existences  of 
color,  that  jar  and  war  with  each  other,  while  the 
latter  not  unfrequently  feed  on  each  other,  when 
taken  as  captives  in  war.     Common  sense  may  be  ap- 
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plied  to  an  idividual,  when  he  indicates  consistency 
and  equanimity  in  action ;  and  consequently  the  op- 
posite, when  he  manifests  the  opposite.  As  it  is  so 
with  individuals,  thus  it  is  with  nations  in  their  pro- 
ffress  or  decline!  *'  In  social  and  political  aflTairs,  that 
is  right  which  is  consonant  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  a  country,  provided  these  laws  and  customs  are  not 
repugnant  to*  the  laws  of  God.*'  Hence,  we  have 
proved  slavery  to  be  a  Divine  Institution,  according 
to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  that  the  right  of 
man  to  eilAstences  of  co2or«,  to  be  consonant  to  the  or- 
ganic law,  and  command  of  God,  as  seen  also  in  the 
same  chapter.  Therefore,  this  right  to  hold  these 
colored  existences^  is  a  right  organized  with  the  crea- 
tion, and  is  a  divine  heritage  to  man  and  to  his  heirs 
as  we  have  heretofore  clearly  proved  it  to  be;  for  it 
is  coupled  with  common  sense  which  is  the  most  prom- 
inent attribute  with  the  Deity.  Any  infringement  on 
this  ri^ht  as  possessed  by  man,  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  organic  law  of  God,  and  consequently,  will  meet 
his  eternal  damnation,  with  constant  afflictions  and 
disasters!  And  in  proof  of  this  position,  behold  the 
retrograde  movements  of  the  "West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America !  They  are  fast  return- 
ing to  their  original  wild  wastes ;  and  thus  it  would 
be  in  the  United  States.  When  the  Abolitionists  are 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  our  God  for  their  just  sen- 
tence ;  the  crimes  they  have  caused  to  be  committed ; 
the  innocent  blood  they  have  caused  to  flow;  the 
Widows  and  orphans  that  they  have  been  the  means 
of  making ;  the  desolation  and  waste,  the  immorality 
and  vice,  consequent  upon  their  actions,  will  all  ap- 
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peal  to  our  God  for  a  just  retribution  to  fall  upon 
tbeir  acoursed  heads !  Earth  itself  will  tremble  and 
blush  tp  see  them  return  to  her  for  lack  of  steward- 
ship, and  all  nature  will  rejoice  in  their  final  burial ; 
for  peace  again  will  light  up  the  orient  east,  and  an- 
thems of  joy  and  rejoicing,  will  be  sung  throughout 
God's  Universe!  The  rights  of  man,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  rights  of  progresnve  existences  of  colcrSf  are 
clearly  defined  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.  Man,  with  reference  to  himself  and  hi^ 
descendants  could  not  be  a  slave,  for  his  creation  pre- 
supposes Divinity  in  Image  and  Likeness ;  wherefore^ 
God  could  not  think  of  enslaving  a  part  of  himself; 
in  this,  there  would  be  inconsistency  and  the  lack  of 
common  sense^  which,  by  no  process  of  reasoning,  can 
we  attribute  to  the  Deity.  The  rights  of  the  white 
man  over  these  existences  of  colors  consist  in  labor,  and 
the  control  of  their  time.  He  has  no  right  to  take 
life,  for  he  can  not  g^ve  it,  but  he  has  a  natural  or^ 
ganic  right  to  enforce  obedience,  as  seen  in  the  28th 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  this,  he 
should  exercise  common  sense,  and  be  governed  by  it 
in  his  punishment.  Such  slaves  have  a  natural 
organic  right  to  food,  medicine,  sleep,  rest,  and  pro- 
tection against  aggressions  by  outsiders;  and  the 
master,  in  the  exercise  of  Common  Sense,  is  bound 
to  grant  them  these  requirements.  Thus  we  see  the 
organic  relation  of  master  and  slave  for  mutual  rights. 
Thus  we  see  the  relationship  of  master  and  slave,  as 
sacred  as  the  organic  law  that  made  them ;  for  it  is  a 
part  of  creation !  Therefore  arises  the  punishment  that 
will  ensue  against  those  that  rebel  against  our  God, 
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and  his  Divine  Command!  If  man  is  afraid  of  fix* 
tare  punishment  after  death,  and  believes  in  Gk>d  and 
the  Bible,  he  wotdd  do  todl  to  renounce  his  aholiiionism 
or  aihmmj  if  he  be  tinctured  with  it,  and  appear  like 
a  man  created  in  the  Image  and  Likeness  6f  Qod ! 

As  relates  to  our  Government,  we  believe  in  tiie 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Constitation  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  such  comments  as  are 
natural  to  refined  common  sense ;  and  that  each  and 
every  portion  of  the  whole  community  should  be  made 
to  adjust  their  circumstances  to  the  Constitntioa  ct 
the  United  States,  nottiie  Ck>ns1itation  to  the  cireum* 
stances  of  each  sedional  interest.  That  there  is  a 
**  higher  law  "-^-the  quintesomce  of  Abolitionism — 
than  the  Constitution  of  tfce  United  States,  made  te 
consist  of  moral  precepts  for  our  special  govemment, 
no  man  of  conmion  sense  will  admit,  except  pedamta 
\npolUicSj  whose  starlight  glory  is  like  a  meteer! 
That  this  ^*  higher  law"  must  be  made  to  rob  Peter  to 
i>ay  Paul,  and  the  whole  commercial  world  of  all  oar 
muterial  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  in  dii^ct  viola* 
tion  to  the  command  of  God  in  the  28th  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  a  point  in  ethics  yet  to  be 
solved !  Those  who  press  it  have  nothing  to  lose ;  in  • 
point  of  being  producers  of  the  earth,  they  are  too 
insignijicant  to  be  borne  in  mbid  as  a  doss  of  produe* 
ers.  It  is  a  political  crusade  to  gain  power,  withoit 
soul,  heart,  or  any  of  those  fine  endowments  so  nahi* 
ral  to  most  of  mankind,  except  fanatics.  And  what 
will  be  gained  by  this  pressure  of  Abolitionism  ex* 
cept  misery  and  poverty,  anarchy  and  confusio*,  for 
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tiie  piDars  of  organized  society  are  being  cat  at  their 
base,  as  seen  from  the  order  of  creation  ! 

Our  countrymen !  We  have  held  tefore  your  eyes 
the  full  picture  of  such  a  crusade  as  a  consequence  of 
Kberating  the  blacks,  and  have  invited  you  to  extend 
your  visions  for  the  observance  of  such  misery,  con- 
ftision  and  degradation  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  there  behold  their 
whole  country,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with 
Brazil,  though  a  paradise  by  natut>e,  has  the  appear-* 
ance  of  the  handiwork  of  such  miscreants  as  Aboli- 
tionists, in  personifying  themselves  with  the  power 
of  the  Most  High,  by  suspending  his  command, 
dirouding  the  once  beautiful  prospect  in  black  de- 
spair, on  whichsoever  side  we  chance  to  turn  our 
eyes  for  a  little  more  light !  When  the  Constitution 
of  our  fkthers  received  its  organic  form,  and  its  exist-' 
ence  was  rejoiced  over,  that  formation  and  rejoicing 
were  in  full  view  of  all  out*  eonditions  as  we  then  were 
and  as  the  colonies  had  been  for  one  hundred  and 
dxty-eight  years,  with  slaves  in  the  most  of  them; 
and  without  regard  to  privileges  gmnted  to  free  or 
slave  States,  we  take  it  fot  being  guaranteed,  that 
this  most  sacred  instrument  never  contemplated  the 
abnegation  of  any  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  States, 
with  reference  to  usages  in  the  rights  of  property; 
for  who,  when  the  Constitution  was  being  formed, 
possessing  the  absolute  right  to  certain  property  in 
daves,  would  surrender  it  upon  any  condition,  or 
make  a  solemn  compact  with  any  parties,  having  in 
view  the  surrendering  of  the  right  to  such  property  ? 
Am  well  might  a  State  surrender  her  rights  with 
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reference  to  the  regulatiop  of  the  ipaarriage  contraet, 
the  recording  of  deeds  to  real  or  personal  estate,  or 
the  regulation  of  any  of  her  individuai  concernments, 
as  to  surrender  her  rights  respecting  her  domestic 
institution  of  slayery.  The  latter  is  as  sacred  to  her 
as  the  former,  and  if  she  surrenders  this  under  a 
plea  of  military  necessity,  let  it  come  as  it  may,  she 
n^ay  as  well  prepare  herself  to  surrender  those  first 
mei^tioned  also  under  a  plea  of  military  necessity, 
which  would  make  her^^q  abject  creature  of  most 
contemptible  servitude,  not  daring  to  raise  her  voice 
in  self-defence ! 

The  pleas  to  surrender  the  relation  to  the  mar- 
riage contract,  and  the  recording  of  deeds  to  real  or 
personal  property,  as  the  plea  to  surrender  the  right 
to  regulate  the  State's  institution  of  slavery,  might 
also  be  demanded  under  the  pretence  that  peace  could 
not  be  restored  without  rescinding  them,  for  confis- 
cation could  not  be  wholly  carried  out  without  such^ 
through  the  Constitution  as  it  now  reads,  ^  except 
during  the,  life  of  the  person  ftttainted,!'  which,  under 
any  circumstance,  we  constitutionally  question.  Un- 
der j^rticle  8,  of  the  Constitution,  where  it  treats  of 
the  judiciary  power,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  third 
section,  we  see  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  ^^  no  attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeit- 
ure^ except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 
Attainder  of  treason,  in  this  respect,  and  bearing  to 
the  constitution,  means  ^^  the  judgment  of  death,  or 
sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal  upon  a  person  con-, 

victed  of  treason  or  felony,  which  judgment  attaints. 
*  Which  of  the  two  if  the  greetw,  the  Okwtor  or  the  oroitaref   Hie 
Stetet  creeted  the  United  Statee  QoTemaicAt. 
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taints,  or  eorrnpts  his  blood,  so  that  he  can  no  longer 
inherit  lands,**  "Treason,  in  the  United  Statesj  is 
confined  to  the  actual  levying  of  war  against  the 
United  States,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort"  This  crime  is  punishable 
with  death  on  being  proved  against  one  by  two  com- 
petent witnesses,  before  a  tribunal  having  jurisdiction 
thereof.  The  sentence  in  this  case  is  cUaihj  both 
politicaUy  and  physicallyj  and  the  Constitution  says 
that  there  shall  be  "  no  attainder  of  treason,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  In  this 
event,  to  whom  shall  such  person's  estate  descend, 
except  his  heirs,  on  the  poUHcalBXii  physical  death  of 
said  person  ?  It  can  never  fall  to  the  United  States 
tor  a  single  moment ;  for  there  is  no  treason  proved 
against  such  a  man  till  the  sentence  is  pronounced, 
which  is  death,  nothing  more  nor  less ;  hence,  when 
this  sentence  is  pronounced  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
the  estate  &]ls  to  his  heirs  immediately  ^  for  the  father 
or  rdaJtivey  in  law,  is  dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes^ 
as  to  this  life  and  the  transfer  of  property ;  and  the 
Constitution  plainly  says  that  there  shall  be  "  no  at- 
tainder of  treason,  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
son attainted."  The  language  here  is  plain  that  the 
United  States  cannot  even  be  benefitted  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  her  citizens  in  any  man- 
ner, in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  which  the  philosophy  of  reason  and 
common  sense  fully  and  unequivocally  demonstrate. 
If  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  meant  anything 
else  than  the  interpretation  here  given,  it  would  be 
worse  than  the  moral  decrees  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
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of  equity  in  general,  for  it  would  visit  the  gin  of  the 
father  or  relative  unto  his  wife  and  children,  or  rela- 
tive; therefore  it  wouid  make  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  do  contrary  to  its  intent,  and  further 
a  nefarious  object  in  persecuting  the  innocent,  who 
are  entitled  to  subsistence  from  some  one,  and  from 
none  so  much  as  from  the  father  or  relative.  Who  or 
what  must  take  care  of  the  innocent  in  this  case  ?  the 
State  or  Government,  or  the  property  of  the  father  or 
relative  upon  whom  the  sentence  of  treason  is  passed  ? 
The  sentence  is  nothing  unless  it  fixes  a  time  for  exe- 
cution, for  a  sentence  in  future  is  none  at  all  in  law, 
nor  in  common  sense.  And  when  the  sentence  is 
pronounced  the  fate  of  the  man  is  sealed,  and  as  he 
is  then  dead  in  law,  and  as  ^^  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  penaon  attainted,"  consequently 
the  property  of  such  a  person  goes  by  the  effisct  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  his  natural 
heirs,  whom,  in  this  case,  the  State  or  Government 
cannot  expect  to  make  paupers,through  the  fault  of 
the  father  or  relative.  We  wish  nothing  but  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  be  fully  carried 
•out  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  to  be  a  free, 
bappy,  and  prosperous  people ;  but  the  full  meaning 
to  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  carried  out,  else  we  lose  sight  of  our  polar  star, 
and  inaugurate  anarchy  and  confusion  in  every  State, 
making  civil  war  tenfold  worse  than  it  now  is,  or 
can  be,  under  circumstances  of  each  party,  or  one 
party,  coming  rightly  and  fully  up  to  its  essence.  It 
gives  no  powers  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  for  if  it 
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did,  an  official  thereof,  on  the  same  principle  of  reas- 
oning, in  a  distant  part  from  the  seatof  Gtovemment, 
might  say,  that  he  would  abolilah  slavery,  and  every 
other  State  relation  and  regulation  of  contract,  in 
order  to  hold  the  real  estates  in  such  section  I  There 
would  be  as  much  sense  in  this  as  there  would  be  in 
a  sweeping  proclamation^  under  a  plea  of  necessity, 
for  the  manifest  purpose  of  closing  the  war,  which 
would  only  increase  it  and  make  it  the  more  drjBad- 
fbl,  and  to  be  deplored !  Unless  proclamations,  in 
perilous  times,  tend  to  allay  public  excitement  and 
make  fHends  to  the  Constitution,  they  should  be  the 
mere  tjreatures  of  a  dreamy  night,  unfit  for  the  light 
of  day !  This  is  common  sense,  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding ! 

In  no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Btates 
does  this  instrument  recognize  or  contemplate  any 
control  over  the  vested  and  reserved  rights  of  the 
slave  States,  but  a  rendition  of  any  "  person,**  who, 
**  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  rvot^  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  any  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up 
on  claim  of  the  party,  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due."  For,  at  its  formation,  more  than  two- 
tiiirds  were  slave  States,  and  does  it  know  a  slave, 
under  any  act  of  Congress,  or  can  it,  except  in  pass- 
ing laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Constitution  ?  as  in  the  rendition  of  slaves,  and 
in  the  apportionment  form  for  representatives  in 
Congress ;  and  from  these  facts  it  was  made  to  protect^ 
not  invade  private  rights.  Consequently,  can  Congress 
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set  a  valuation  opon  slave  prapertyf  and  aet  sodi  Am^ 
in  any  section,  when  we  pass  into  review  that  tbe 
seat  of  the  United  States  Government  at  the  time  of 
its  forroation,  and  twelve  years  after  the  Constitution 
was'adc^tedy  wa»  not  held  in  Washington,  IKslriei 
of  Columbia^  but  in  Philadelphia. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  granted  a  portion  of  their 
domains  to  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  a  spec^  jpurpose^  with  no  disign  or  impress 
fion  of  wronging  any  of  their  citizens,  in  the  year 
1790,  where  now,  in  part,  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  located  on  our  maps.  This  grant  was  free,  and 
made  for  a  specific  object,  with  a  fuU  view  and  un- 
derstanding, on  their  part,  that  they  are,  with  all  of 
theirs,  to  be  participants  in  the  full  enjoyments  of  all 
the  past  rights  as  to  property,  as  they  had  enjoyed, 
before  they  granted  it ;  for  can  a  State  give  up  her 
territory  to  the  General  Government  for  cne  objfH 
and  permit  this  to  be  turned  into  o^io^A^,  thereby 
destroying  the  vital  interests  of  the  citizens  of 'th«t 
party  without  their  eonserU  to  such  despoliation  of 
property  t  And,  according  to  common  law  principles, 
in  use  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the 
citizens  had  been  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their 
real  rights  as  to  slave  property  in  the  District  and 
State  of  Ifaryland  one  hundred  and  siJity-eight  years, 
eight  times  as  long  as  it  requires  to  obtain  a  legal 
titfe  to  lands  in  any  of  the  States,  before  the  forma' 
tion  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  for  twenty- 
one  years  obtain  this  latter  title.  In  most  of  the 
States  we  obtain  title  to  personal  estate,  such  as  notet 
in    five   or  ten  years,  by  prescription,  depending 
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whether  both  parties  have  lived  in  the  eame  StAte, 
and  whether  any  suit  has  been  instituted  within  that 
time.  These  two  cases  are  parallel  with  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  implied  rights ;  and  H 
occurs  to  us  that  they  won]4  bear  a  parallel  consid^^ 
ation  in  law  and  equity ;  at  least,  such  would  seem 
the  dictation  of  common  sense.  Hence,  can  they  be 
divested  of  that  right  which  was  perfect  in  them 
without  their  consent?  any  less  or  more  than  can 
Congress  constitutionally  divest  a  man,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  his  slave,  even  with,  or  without 
recompense.  The  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  one 
among  the  most  able  statesmen  that  America  haft 
ever  produced,  and  understanding  well  constitutional 
liberty  and  law,  and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, before  his  death,  declared  that  Congress  ha^ 
no  Constitutional  right  or  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  declaration  of  his  has  been  the  circuit  round 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  received  by  constitutional 
men  as  sound  and  common  sense  doctrine  on  the 
Constitution.  Wherefore,  in  order  that  others  would 
respect  our  rights,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  we  should 
pay  a  due  regard  to  theirs,  in  cases  of  a  similar  nature! 
If  this  can  be  done  ^mtitutioruMy,  which  we  most 
seriously  question  and  deny,  with  reference  to  freeing 
the  slaves,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  where  the  Government  may  have 
arsenals  and  dockyards  in  the  slave  States,  such  mis- 
chievous tendencies  in  legislation  would  destroy  the 
spirit  and  original  intent  of  the  compcat,  and  be  ever 
fiaught  with  most  bitter  and  grievous  consegutnees  to 
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a  government  desiring  to  have  a  united  peapUy  each 
part  discharging  its /unctions  without  coercion ! 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  speeches 
and  lectures  of  the  Abolitionists,  the  incessant  disor- 
ganizers,  for  a  long  time,  to  see  their  defence  and  ar- 
gument. We  now  ask 'ourselves  the  question,  what 
is  their  object,  and  what  has  it  ever  been  from  the 
earliest  day  of  its  agitation  to  the  present  time?  and 
are  the  leaders  conscientious,  and  philanthropic,  wish- 
ing good  to  the  American  negroes,  or  would  they 
treat  them  as  the  Indians  are  treated,  and  have  ever 
been  on  this  Continent?  In  the  event  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  all  the  Slave  States,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  lands  in  the  Slave  States,  by  mili- 
tary force,  while  both  acts  are  fiilly  in  opposition  to 
the  Scripture  and  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  event 
of  settling  the  negroes  on  the  lands  thus  confiscated, 
would  it  not  be  done  by  this  nefarious  abolition  par- 
ty, with  no  other  object  in  view,  than  for  the  negroes 
to  hold  and  cultivate  such  lands  according  to  their 
domination,  so  long  as  it  might  suit  their  good  plea- 
sure? and  when  some  of  the  leaders  should  have 
dreams  to  remove  them  like  the  Indians,  would  it  not 
be  done  in  like  manner?  This  will  bear  considera- 
tion by  Constitutional  men,  who  unite  themselves 
witfi  no  isms. 

We  have  said  that  these  Abolitionists  are  disorgan- 
izers  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  which  the  Constitution 
guarantees  to  every  American  citizen.  This  we  know 
by  analogy  of  reason  in  comparing  daily  facts  in  the 
form  of  outrages  on  that  sacred  instrument,  in  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  arrest- 
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ing  men  without  warrant  and  without  being  con- 
fronted by  their  accusers,  which  in  any  light  we  can 
view  it,  is  worse  by  far,  than  the  reign  of  terror, 
during  the  dark  ages  of  European  Inquisition.  It  is 
in  opposition  to  Organic  Law,  the  sacred  Bill  of 
Bights,  and  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  plea,  no 
excuse  for  it ;  but  the  full  unequivocal  desire  to  out- 
rage a  peaceful  and  a  Constitutional  people.  In  con- 
firmation of  our  statements  we  quote  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  an  address  of  Gleneral  Mitchell,  de- 
livered on  Sunday,  October  12th,  in  a  negro  church, 
at  Hilton  Head ;  it  is  as  follows : 

"  On  Sunday,  October  12,  the  negro  church  at  Hil- 
ton Head  was  dedicated  to  divine  service.  The  Pastor 
is  to  be  a  black  man  named  Abram  Murchison,  from 
Savannah,  of  the  Baptist  persuasion.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Eev.  H.  N,  Hudson,  chaplain  of 
the  New  York  Engineer  Regiment.  Qen.  Mitchell 
was  present,  and  made  the  following  address :  '* 

"  I  have  been  requested  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
by  your  teacher,  who  is  a  good  man.  Any  good  man 
I  like,  regardless  of  color.  I  respect  him  as  much 
whether  he  is  black  or  white.  If  he  is  a  bad  man  I 
shall  treat  Him  as  such,  whether  he  is  white  or  black. 
Most  of  you  know  that  I  have  talked  to  all  my  sol- 
diers since  I  came  here,  and  now  I  am  talking  to  you, 
who  are  another  set  of  soldiers,  who  have  not  yet 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  who  are  under  my  protec- 
tion and  guidance,  and  in  whom  I  take  deep  interest. 
With  your  past  life  I  fully  sympathize.  I  know  and 
understand  it  all.  I  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  sla- 
very, bom  in  Kentucky,  and  know  all  about  it. 
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While  there  many  things  connected  with  it  that  sure 
pleasant,  to  which  yon  will  testify,  there  are  a  vast 
many  other  things  that  are  not  pleasant,  and  I  think 
that  God  intends  all  men  to  be  free,  because  he  in- 
tends that  all  men  shall  serve  him  with  their  whole 
heart.*  I  think  this  is  true.  I  am  not  certain. .  I 
don't  know.  But  in  any  condition  we  can  all  love 
and  serve  God.  That  privilege  can  not  be  taken 
away.  I  care  not  how  savage  and  wicked  the  master 
may  be,  he  can  not  prevent  you  from  praying  in  the 
midst  of  the  nighty  and  God  hears  and  answers  the 
prayer  of  all,  slave  or  free. 

Bat  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  new  time  coming 
for  you  colored  people ;  a  better  day  is  dawning  for 
you  oppressed  and  down-trodden  blacks.  I  don't 
know  that  this  is  troe,  but  I  hope  that  the  door  is 
being  opened  for  your  deliverance.  And  now,  how 
deeply  you  should  ponder  these  words.  If  now  you 
are  unwilling  to  help  yourselves  nobody  will  be  wil» 
ling  to  help  you.  You  must  trust  yourselves  to  the 
guidance  of  those  who  have  had  better  opportunities 
and  have  acquired  superior  wisdom,  if  you  would  be 
carried  through  this  crisis  successfully.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  good  God  will  bless  your  efforts^  and  lift 
you  up  to  a  higher  level  than  you  have  yet  occupied, 
BO  that  you  and  your  children  may  become  educated 
and  industrious  citizens.  You  must  organize  your- 
selves into  families.  Husbands  must  love  their  wives 
and  children,  clinging  to  them  and  taming  from  all 
others,  and  feeling  that  their  highest  object  in  hfe, 
next  to  serving  the  good  God,  is  to  do  all  they  can 
for  their  families,  working  for  them  continnaJlv* 

*  Heooe,  negroes  from  being  elAvat,  cannot  terve  Ood  with  ttieir  wkolt 
hMrts,  Irooioally  ^Mkiag. 
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Oood  colored  friends,  tou  have  a  great  work  to 
do,  and  you  are  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  The 
whole  North,  all  the  people  in  the  free  States,  are 
looking  at  yon  and  the  experiment  now  tried  in  yonr 
behalf  with  the  deepest  interest  This  experiment  is 
to  give  you  freedom,  pontion,  home  and  your  own 
families — ^wives,  property,  your  own  soil.  You  shall 
till  aud  cultivate  your  own  crops ;  you  shall  gather 
and  sell  the  products  of  your  industry  for  your  own 
benefit;  yon  shall  own  your  own  savings,  and  yon 
shall  bo  able  to  feel  that  God  is  prospering  you  from 
day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  and  raising  you  to 
a  higher  levd  of  goodness,  religion  and  a  nobler  life. 

Supposing  you  &M  down  here ;  that  will  be  an  end 
to  the  whole  matter.  It  is  like  attaching  a  cable  to  a 
stranded  vessel,  and  all  the  strength  that  can  be  mus- 
tered is  put  up(m  this  rope  to  haul  her  off.  If  this 
only  rope  breaks  the  vessel  is  lost  God  help  you  all 
and  help  us  all  to  help  you.  If  you  are  idle,  vicious, 
indolent  and  negligent,  you  will  &il  and  your  last 
hope  is  gone ;  if  you  are  not  faithful  you  rivet  eter- 
nally the  fetters  upon  those  who  to-day  are  fastened 
down  by  fetters  and  suffer  by  the  driver^sgoad.  You 
have  in  your  hands  the  rescuing  of  those  sufferers 
over  whose  sorrows  you  mourn  continually.  If  you 
fiftil,  what  a  dreadful  responsibility  it  will  be  when 
you  come  to  die  to  feel  that  the  only  great. opportu- 
nity you  had  for  serving  yourselves  and  your  op- 
pressed race  was  allowed  to  slip. 

And  you,  women,  you  must  be  careful  of  your 
children.  Yon  must  teach  them  to  be  industrious, 
cleanly,  obedient  and  dutiful  at  all  times.    You  must 
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keep  your  houses  neat  and  tidy,  working  all  day,  if 
necessary,  to  have  them  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
always  thinking  and  contriving  to  make  them  cleaner 
and  more  comfortable.  When  your  husband  comes 
home  from  the  labors  and  fatigues  of  the  day,  always 
have  something  good  and  nice  for  his  supper,  and 
speak  kindly  to  him,  for  these  little  acts  of  love  and 
attention  will  bring  you  happiness  and  joy. 

And  when  you  men  go  out  to  work  you  must  labor 
with  diligence  and  zeal.  It  seems  to  me,  had  I  the 
stimulus  to  work  that  you  have,  that  I  could  J^bor 
like  a  giant.  Now  you  know  who  I  am.  My  first 
. duty  here  is  to  deal  justly;  second,  to  love  mercy; 
and  third,  to  walk  humbly.  Firt,  justly — ^I  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  you  to  do  your  duty  faithfully.  If  you 
do  I  shall  reward  you ;  and  if  you  refuse,  then  what 
comes  next?  Why  the  wicked  must  be  punished 
and  made  to  do  right  I  will  take  the  bad  man  by 
the  throat  and  force  him  to  his  duty.  I  do  not  mean . 
that  I  will  take  hold  of  him  with  my  own  hands,  but 
with  the  strong  arm  of  military  power.  Now  do  we 
understand  each  other?  I  am  told  by  your  super- 
intendent that  a  gang  of  fifty  men  are  building  your 
houses  at  the  rate  of  six  a  day.  These  houses  are  to 
make  you  more  comfortable.  You  are  to  have  a 
patch  of  ground,  which  you  can  call  your  own,  to 
raise  your  own  garden  truck,  and  you  may  work  for 
the  Government  for  good  wages.  And  you  Women 
must  make  your  houses  shine;  you  must  plaster  them 
and  whitewash  them,  and  gradually  get  furniture  in 
your  cabins,  and  a  cooking  stove.  I  have  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  you  will  get  your  clothing  cheaper 
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and  better  than  before,  and  you  are  to  have  a  school 
for  your  children.  And  you  must  have  flowers  in 
your  gardens  and  blossoms  before  your  doors.  You 
will  see  in  a  little  while  how  much  happier  you  will 
be  made.  Are  you  not  willing  to  work  for  this  ?  Yes, 
God  helping,  you  will  all  work.  This  is  only  for 
yourselves ;  but  if  you  are  successful  this  plan  will  go 
all  through  the  country,  and  we  will  have  answered 
the.  question  that  has  puzzled  all  good  thinking  men  in 
the  world  for  one  hundred  years.  They  have  asked: 
"  What  wiU  you  do  with  the  black  man  after  libera- 
ting him?"  "We  will  show  them  what  we  will  do. 
We  will  make  him  a  useful,  industrious  citizen.  We 
will  give  him  his  family,  his  wife,  his  children — ^give 
him  the  earnings  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  as  a 
man  we  will  give  him  what  the  Lord  ordained  him 
to  have. 

I  shall  watch  every  thing  closely  respecting  this 
experiment.  It  is  something  to  be  permanent — more 
than  for  a  day,  more  than  for  a  year.  Upon  you  de- 
pends whether  this  mighty  result  shall  be  worked 
out,  and  the  day  of  jubilee  come  to  God's  ransomed 
people." 

We  dislike  criticism;  but  this  address  abounds 
with  such  superb  assumption  and  bombast  in  the  first 
paragraph,  and  in  fact,  all  of  the  paragraphs,  that  we 
feel  bound  to  expose  this  Demon  in  human  form  to  a 
cool  and  thinking  world.  . 

It  is  supposed  that,  by  candid  men,  this  creature 
is  acting  under  his  epauldSj  which  are  granted  him 
by  law  founded  on  the  Constitution.  That  he  has 
acted  in  this  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  no  reason- 
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able  mind  can  donbt,  and  is  consequently  a  perjared 
man,  for  in  receiving  his  commission,  bis  first  and 
paramount  oath  is  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  all  laws  made  in  accordance  there- 
with.     In  the  first  paragraph,  he  places  himself  (m 
an  equality  with  the  negro,  in  contradistmction  to 
organic  law^  and  consequently,  in  profanation  of  Grod's 
noble  workmanship.    This  is  a  reasonable  picture  to 
place  a  white  man  in,  0  idiot,  that  thou  wilt  be  in 
view  of  nature's  works!     The  Constitution  does  not 
recognize  negroes  as  equals,  but  as  subordinates;  con- 
aequently,  his  assertion  that  ^^I  respect  any  good 
man  as  much  whether  he  be  black  or  white,"  is  insti- 
gating those  he  addressed  to  affiliate  with  others  to 
rise  against  their  masters  and  assert  their  equality,  in 
opposition  to  that  Constitution  which  he  is  sworn  to 
protect.    He  gives  his  birth,  which  shows  that  he  it 
an  apostate  son ;  in  the  middle  of  this  paragraph,  the 
poor  wretch  has  wandered  from  his  moorings,  and 
travda  in  doubt,  for  it  is  like  the  travail  of  woman; 
he  conjectures,  yet  he  knows  nothing,  says  nothing; 
however,  he  opens  his  mouth  to  speak.    Hence,  the 
first  paragraph  is  instigating  the  negroes  to  afiUiate 
in  assassinating  their  masters,  and  ends  in  mystery 
and  doubt,  not  knowing  even  what  he  says,  a  poor^ 
pitiful,  contemptible  wretch  !•    His  second  paragraph 
opens  up ;  it  shows  his  schooling  and  his  creed*    He 
would  insinuate  that  he  went  only  in  the  capacity  of 
a  deliverer;   does  the  Constitution  recognize  such 
commission  as  he  holds,  acting  as  he  does  in  the  do- 
livery  of  this  address?  '^but  I  hope  that  the  door  k 
being  opened  £Dr  your  deliverance,''  is  language  too 
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plain  to  be  mieandentood  by  reMoning  ine»«  Thi9 
war,  then,  is  not  to  unite  ns  as  the  Ckmstitntion  is, 
and  as  the  Union  was,  but  made  to  cater  to  the  appe- 
tites of  tbe  Abolitionists  in  emancipating  the  South- 
em  negroes,  contrary  to  organic  law,  as  we  have 
proved,  and  also  constitutional  law.  Oh,  dupes  and 
fools  we  Americans  are,  to  be  ruled  by  a  few  fiEtnaticsI 
Be  men,  and  assert  manly  rights,  founded  on  organic 
and  constitutional  law,  in  contradistinction  to  this 
assumption  of  power,  which  the  Abolitionists  are 
wielding  to  our  total  destruction.  lie  requires  the 
negroes  to  trust  in  those  who  have  experience  in  du- 
pHeityj  if  they  desire  to  be  suecesrfully  carried 
through  this  crins.  What  crisis  does  he  mean  ?  and 
is  he  endeavoring  to  inaugurate?  Let  the  worid 
know  it ;  it  is  that  of  general  emancipation ;  he  thinkas 
Gk>d  will  bless  their  efforts,  that  is,  those  of  the  ne- 
groes; would  Ood  bless  them  to  rebel  against  hie 
organic  law,  O  ye  white  demons !  How  littie  yon 
know  of  God  or  of  his  works  according  to  physidogy 
and  natural  production,  when  you  make  such  beli^ 
known  to  the  lower  class  of  creation.  He  speaks  of 
their  education  as  a  matter  of  course;  poor  foolt 
How  long  have  the  African  race  lived  near  light  and 
knowledge^  and  still  see  their  intermediate  sphere^ 
unalterable  and  as  fijced  as  the  sun  that  shines;  it  it 
a  wise  decree  of  Ood's  organic  law.  They  may  be 
taught  to  say  Pretty  Poll,  aa  tbe  Abolitionists  would 
have  thinking  men  say  Pretty  Pdl ;  but,  what  rea- 
son and  sense  are  there  in  it  7  It  would  be  the  imi- 
Ution  without  the  light  of  reason,  as  valueless  aa 
eha£    He  exhorts  them  to  organise  into  families,  at 
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if  tbey  were  not  in  families.  Families  exist  naturally 
by  the  production  of  children ;  thus  if  a  woman  has 
a  child,  whether  married  or  single^  this  act  constitutes 
a  family  according  to  reason  and  common  sense.  If 
we  do  not  watch  ourselves,  we  shall  prove  this  cul-^ 
prit  deranged;  we  do  not  wish  it;  we  wish  merely 
to  set  him  forth  as  a  fair  example  of  men  of  his 
creed,  as  a  full  Abolition  Breeder  I 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  paragraph  he  says :  ^'  If 
now  you  are  unwilling  to  help  yourselves,  nobody 
will  be  willing  to  help  you."  There  is  meaning  in 
this,  and  it  is  as  much  as  to  say^  ^^  If  you  do  not  help 
yourselves  to  freedom,  nobody  will  help  you.'*  This 
is  instigating  sedition  and  rebellion  among  those 
whom  the  Scripture  and  the  Constitution  enjoin  to 
be  obedient  to  their  masters,  for  neither  openly  ^ran/ 
a  thing  without  the  poioer  to  force  to  obedience.  This 
is  common  sense.  Hence,  in  rebelling  both  against 
Divine  and  Constitutional  law,  he  is  doubly  a  rebel 
and  traitor^  to  his  Gk>d  and  his  country.  We  seek 
to  say  nothing  in  condemnation  of  this  criminal  but 
what  we  gather  from  his  address  compared  with  oi^ 
ganic  and  constitutional  law,  which  we  are  happy  to 
say  we  have  some  knowledge  of,  as  this  work  may 
indicate.  We  ask  none  to  think  for  us ;  we  think 
and  act  for  ourselves,  and  are  wholly  accountable  for 
the  intentional  good  yf^  do  the  world.  His  third  para- 
graph assumes  to  know  the  whole  Northern  mind ; 
arrogant  dotard !  He  knows  as  much  of  it  as  he  does 
of  organic  and  constitutional  law,  if  we  can  judge 
by  his  acts.  He  says  that  that  mind  is  looking  at 
those  darkies;  yeS)  just  as  much  as  it  is  at  the 
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pranks  of  the  orang-outangs  in  the  forests  of  Afinca ! 
A  good  and  befitting  contrast !    Think  of  it. 

In  this  paragraph  he  plainly  tells  the  negroes  the 
object  of  the  experiment;  his  language  is  unequivo- 
cal ;  a  school  boy  can  understand  the  whole  subject 
It  is  to  give  them  position,  home,  etc.,  etc.,  property^ 
soil.  How  are  these  to  be  obtained,  and  by  what 
constitutional  right?  There  is  no  use  in  having  a 
Oonstitution  without  living  up  to  its  letter  and  spirit. 
He  speaks  like  a  mim  of  authority  in  telling  them 
what  they  shall  do.  Read  and  see,  how  absurd  is  the 
notion  to  elevate  such  negroes  whose  ancestors,  since 
the  creation,  have  been  grovelling  in  darkness,  and 
whose  very  natures  and  colors  love  darkness  rather 
than  light.  He  says  that  '^  Gk>d  is  prospering  you 
from  day  to  day,  etc.,  etc.'^  If  Gk>d  had,  or  had  had 
a  special  providence  for  them  in  favor  of  enlighten? 
ing  them,  that  is,  the  negroes,  would  he  not  have 
manifested  it  by  having  given  them  capacities  equal 
to  that  enlightenment,  without  the  sycophantic  and . 
hypocritical  aids  from  Abolitionists?  God  under* 
stood  his  workmanship,  its  whole  course  to  all  eter* 
nity;  he  knew  whom  he  wished  to  be  intelligent  and 
formed  ^'  the  man  and  the  female  "  so ;  the  existences 
of  coloni^Ae  formed  as  they  are,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  animates  and  inanimates  are  formed  as  they 
are.  There  is  no  dhance  work  about  corn,  nor  did  it 
come  from  barley,  any  more  or  less  did  a  negro  from 
a  white  man,  or  vice  versa. 

There  is  no  change  for  the  better  or  the  worse  in 
Organic  Law.  In  the  fourth  paragraph,  he  speaks 
as  if  tiiey  had  risen,  and  compares  their  preaent  cob- 
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dition  to  s  rope  attached  to  a  stranded  vessel,  whidi, 
if  broken,  all  is  lost  The  writer  presaiues  that  he 
has  intercourse  with  God ;  would  God  reoeire  in  Ats 
presence,  such  a  black-hearted  hypocrite,  as  would 
plead  with  negroes  to  disobey  his  high  Organic  Law, 
and  the  Constitutional  Iiaw  of  the  United  States, 
formed  after  that  of  the  Earth,  as  to  her  position  f 
for  he  says  ^  God  help  you  all  and  help  ii«  ail  to  help 
you."  This  is  coming  down  for  a  white  man ;  it  robs 
him  of  his  Image  and  Likeness  in  view  of  God.  Li 
the  middle  part  of  this  paragraph,  we  see  nothing 
but  conditions  which  tend  to  more  intensify  their 
haired  against  their  masters,  and  to  affiliate  with  othtf 
negroes  to  rise  against  their  masters  also.  This  it 
cool  and  calculating.  He  speaks  of  a  chance  failure^ 
and  the  consequences.  Did  this  viun  man  not  connect 
with  his  official  position  over  citizens,  bis  speculati<» 
in  cotton  in  the  enemies'  country  ?  what  then  does 
he  care  for  those  who  grow  it,  except  to  speculate  in 
them?  (Tommon  sense  teaches  us  that  if  he  would 
use  their  labor,  he  would  most  assuredly  use  them. 
The  fifth  paragraph  is  characteri^ie  with  nothiiqf 
very  soft,  nor  with  any  thing  rery  hard;  it  is  very 
much  after  the  fiEtshion  of  Abolition  preachers,  who 
tell  their  congregation  to  keep  thtnmbfea  cfeoi,  and 
he  good  wioeat 

There  is  pith  in  this,  find  it,  Readers;  you  can  tun 
it  over  and  over,  and  look  on  every  side  of  it ;  we  are 
not  facetious;  we  are  really  in  earnest  The  sixth 
paragraph  is  now  on  hand  for  dissection ;  it  assumes 
that  they,  that  is,  the  negroes  in  that  diureh,  are  rneoi 
possossiiig  the  white  men's  estate^  in  his  tdling  them 


wlutt  to  do ;  jet  detraetsfrom  their  knowledge  by  his 
Mmiiniiig  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  for  if  they  were 
really  men,  endowed  with  the  Caaeasian  int^eot, 
would  not  his  advice  and  admonition  be  an  insalt  to 
tliem  ?  Mtppoisiug  that  they  should  lack  the  most  ne» 
oeassry  requirements  ior  a  livelihood.  He  now  comes 
to  a  stand-still,  and  says :  ^Now  you  know  who  I 
am"  What  imposter  ooukl  assume  the  general  cos- 
tmne  of  a  prophet  and  go  among  a  heathen  people 
and  utter  words  of  more  assumption,  in  defiance  of 
aH  law?  He  spei&s  thus  in  a  labored  <K)ndition  and  a» 
if  clad  with  brief  authority^  and  is  happy  to  have  de^ 
{joereci  himself  of  such  an  abortion.  Poor  Creature,  he 
has  long  been  im  severe  travail.  He  has  longed  to  be 
among  those  he  could  call  brothers!  What  a  d(xn- 
tnentary  the  whole  of  this  address  is  on  a  white  man 
thus  far!  He  says  that  my  ^  first  duty  here  is  to  deal 
justly;  secondly,  to  love  merey ;  and  thirdly,  to  walk 
hombty.''  This  reminds  us  of  a  pious  negro  eErtver, 
when  he  osmme^  eonmiand  on  a  plantation  for  the 
firsttiine.  In  tbisspecionslight  we  have  never  known 
such  a  pious  spirit  to  hold  out  long;  it  is  a  species 
of  artifice  only  to  w<^  tiie  stronger  and  deep^  into 
their  affection ;  it  is  the  pretention  of  a  hypocrite 
clad  with  petty  authority,  that  struts  a  peaoock,  witdi 
brass  tinsels  jingling  to  passera-by.  Such  is  costume 
military,  that  hides  natural  deformities  of  mind  and 
body.  Oh,  that  we  were  Qenerals,  Uke  unto  G^eral 
Mitchell,  would  we  not  strut  to  be  gaaed  at,  by  even 
such  QMfd  foirs  as  heard  him  tbuff,  at  Hihon  Head ! 
XTnder  such  momentous  circumstances,  we  should 
mM  f^  inch»  yes,  a  fuU  inch !  for  such  a  meugfrie 
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of  snimaltf*  resembliDg  the  human  spedes,  mnst  bxwB 
been  startling,  and  ^en^A^m^  to  the  General's  ol&c- 
tory  nerves^  eq>ecia]ly  if  the  room  was  closed.  The 
General  becomes  very  egotistic  in  this  paragraph, 
even  as  ^'Great  I  am. "  Bead  him  and  ponder  his 
mode  of  punishment  We  said  that  such  a  man 
could  not  be  trusted,  for  see  what  he  says :  ^^  I  will 
take  the  bad  man  by  the  throat,  and  force  him  to  his 
duty."  Now,  Abolitionists,  this  is  the  mode  that  one 
of  your  leaders  would  pursue  in  oorreoting  refractory 
negroes,  which  out-Herod  Herod  in  Mrs.  Bcocher 
Stowe's  most  marvelous  wor1(. 

How  the  negroes  will  love  you  for  your  new  in- 
vMtion  as  to  punishiDg  them?  Such  an  address  will 
sound  well  in  Europe,  as  if  it  issued  from  a  Coniaucbe 
savage.  Bo  not  be  uneasy,  readers,  wo  have  not 
dressed  this  yet ;  we  wish  to  show  him  forth  to  the 
world  in  all  of  his  grandiloquence.  Excuse  us,  we 
may  have  to  take  our  toddy  first.  We  never  rub 
anybody!  He  means  that  the  strong  arm  of  the 
military  power  will  throat  them ;  see,  he  is  afraid  of 
soiling  his  handsj  He  says,  ^^Now  do  we  understand 
each  other?  I  am  working  for  you  already.'*  What 
beauty  there  is  in  such  work,  in  such  threats  as  the 
above !  He  would  persuade  mankind  that  he  was 
almost  condescending  to  be  a  real  Christian,  to  these 
poor,  abandoned  darkies.  0,  such  fume,  such  slime, 
no  one  can  be  guilty  of  but  Abolitionists !  It  is  the 
apex,  the  climax  of  their  morally  and  of  their  virtue. 
With  what  blandishment  does  he  wield  his  eloquence 
as  to  house  building,  as  if  the  negroes  had  never 
Jived  in  houses  and  had  never  been  comfortable. 

*  If  th«se  are  vieit,  why  hat  not  their  mtnhood  beea  prored  la  theb 
•own  ooantrj  etaioe  the  erMUion  t    Hietory  telle  the  tale. 
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How  much  he  knows,  or  rather,  how  little  is  he  will* 
iDg  to  say  as  to  what  he  knows  of  negro  comforts  and 
houses  on  plantations  in  the  South !    He  is  not  will- 
ing to  admit  that  their  houses  are  comfortable,  ereii 
better  provided  for  in  winter  with  fhel  and  the  sub^ 
stantials  of  life  than  the  poor  of  the  North  or  of  Bo- 
rope.    Though  the  blind  cannot  see;  he  tells  the 
female  slaves  or  negresses  what  to  do  in  the  way  of 
house- work,  as  if  they  were  savages,  and  had  not,  in 
the  form  of  their  posterity,  been  under  human  in- 
struction for  near  two  and  a  half  centuries.    Poor 
bombast !  this  i>oor  devil  has  still  his  eye  on  God|  as 
if  He  bad  not  turned  him  over  to  his  own  obduracy 
and  perversity  of  heart  For  he  says,  "  God  helping, 
you  will  all  work«"    In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
among  all  savages,  there  is  someihing  superior  to  them- 
selves, which  they  worship.    He  understands  this  ia 
tiiose  negroes  regenerated  from  barbarism,  through  a 
oontinuous  instruction  and  examples  of  their  masters. 
He  now  makes  use  of  liieir  master's  instruction  and 
examples  in  exciting  them,  and  by  calling  oa  Qoi. 
and  liberty  to  affiliate  with  others  in  bondage  to 
strike  for  their  freedom,  and  servile  wu*,  the  most 
horrible  of  all  wars,  an  instance  of  which  we  have 
gtv^n  in  San  Domingo.    Readers,  bear  this  and  that 
man  in  mind,  and  see  thereby  what  the  wretch  would 
inaugurate !    Oh,  is  such  a  man  an  American,  related 
to  us  Americans  by  the  dust  of  the  earth  ?  Oh,  poor, 
miserable  apostate,  and  those  Abolitionists  who  will 
countenance  you ! 

He  farther  adds :  ^^  But  if  you  are  successful,  Hm 
plan  will  go  aH  through  the  countiy,'  and  we  wi0 


Ilave  answered  the  qoeetion  that  has  puzzled  all  g^^i 
thinking  men  in  the  world  for  one  hundred  year&'^ 
Tbej  have  asked,  ^  What  will  yon  do  with  the  bladf 
4iian after  liberating  him?"    Do  not  these  aeveral 
senteaces  ooncIiAively  deoiODStrate  what  the  first 
Abolitiooists,  on  the  eoil  oi  Amerieai  had  in  view  W 
•levate  the  negroetat  the  expense  of,  and  in  view  of 
k  senrile  war  with  their  masters,  if  their  liberatioa 
could  not  otherwise  be  effeeted  ?  It  requires  no  com- 
ments ;  the  picture  of  bar^aeed  depmv^y  with  the 
lAibolitioniets  can  hene  be  read  in  letters  of  blood;  it 
4s  too  deep  for  utterance;  tke  cnrtMu  is  let  down; 
Ike  shade  of  eternal  night  is  approaching ;  b^oU 
Ibe  aotoffB,  in  conneil  dark^  and  dismal  as  ^m 
^ieatk !    'Tis  ou  to  national  suicide  I    How  can  the 
segro  be  made  what.God  4^d  not  make  himt ,  He 
^ays :  •*  We  will  show  them  what  we  will  do.    We 
^wUl  make  him  a  neefuly  industiious  citizen/'    Had 
.€tod  intended  thmt  the  negroes  should  have  occupied 
tttiifaenflhip  with  the  rert  of  the  world,  or  rather,  the 
OattcasiaA  race,  he  woold  not  have  comimttsd  th/^ 
fpxMM  inoonmstency  in  making  them  black  and  tiuf 
Oaibcasiane  white.  For,  though  com  and  barley  grow 
fmt  of  Ae  earth,  do  they  mix  ?  Did  God,  in  the  llt^ 
Verse  of  the  first  chapter  <^  Genesis,  intend  that  they 
Ishonld  even  have  fellowship  with  each  other?    If  sp 
tafaidfhl  of  inanimates,  is  it  sni^^oealide  for  a  moment 
Ikat  He  could  lose  bis  mindfulness  of  the  Africa 
•nd  the  Oancastan  ?    What  astute  logicians  the  Abo- 
Ktionists  are  I    Their  reason  extends  an  inch  around, 
mmi  tiiey  feel  fri^itmad  at  their  vast  developments  t 
fhgaeiow  sagiBs,  underground  donkies  i   Further,  h^ 
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iuldB :  ^  And  as  a  man  we  will  give  him  what  the 
Lord  ordained  him  to  have."  Beyond  refutation  and 
skepticism,  we  have  proved  what  condition  Qod  in- 
tended to  place  and  keep  the  negro  in,  by  analogy  iii 
production,  which  each  class  bears  to  itself  firom  mat- 
ter original  and  organic.  Consequently,  God  dSd 
not  contemplate  him  to  have  any  more  than  he  had; 
as  being  subservient  to  the  dominion  of  the  white 
man.  This  is  the  unquestionable  part  of  the  crea^ 
lion,  as  fully  and  unequivocally  proved-even  if  wfe 
should  be  saluted  by  the  august  body  ot  the  Chicago 
dergy!  What  mushroom  upstarts  in  the  physical 
world;  and  we  think  them  so^  in  the  spiritual,  fo^ 
they  are  united  by  electricity.  In  the  seventh  para- 
graph, he  closes :  '^  I  shall  watch  everything  closely . 
respecting  this  experiment,''  etc.,  etc  In  this  he  is 
acting  as  vicegerant  of  an  Abolition  clique  that  ar^ 
running  wild  and  mad,  because  the  President  has  noi 
issued  a  proclamation  to  change  the  course  of  the 
lun  and  earth,  which  would  show  as  much  sound 
logical  sense  as  the  one  wliich  he  was  over-persuadea 
\o  issue,  to  gain  rest  from  the  constant  encroachments 
of  the  Abolition  wing,  knowing  it  to  be  superb  non- 
sense. This  man  is  caught,  caged,  and  fed  like  a  wild 
animal,  that  vends  his  reason  to  the  sport  of  dogs^f 

There  are  other  Abortion  generals  of  as  little 
worth  to  the  Constitution  and  their  country  as  this 
man  Mitchell ;  these  are  Generals  Curtis,  Prentiss, 
Hunter,  Hooker  and  Fremont  They  are  all  wor- 
shipers of  inorganic  matter,  and  of  the  most  expert 
of  the  Abolition  school,  without  reason  or  common 
sense.    If  we  may  judge  oy  tne  paat,  tiicae  meu  are 

t    Sm  theb  ke€uU  and  iaiU  m  OongnMi. 
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unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  great  and  magnaDimooi 
people.  Generals  Baell,  McCIellan,  Halleck  and 
Harney  rank  as  first  among  Constitutional  men,  and 
excite  in  others  a  willingness  to  respect  them. 

Now  is  the  time  that  isms  must  be  done  away  with 
in  our  once  happy  country^  in  order  to  restore  the 
many  veins,  now  deplete  for  the  want  of  bloody  to  a 
healthful  and  vigorous  action.  The  double  desire  to 
go  Southwest,  into  new  fields,  with  slave  labor,  to 
act  as  pioneers  in  felling  the  gigantic  forests  of  the 
tropics,  draining  the  swamps,  and  in  rendering 
their  lands  available  for  agriculture,  and  to  let  free 
labor  fill  the  vacancy  this  produced,  should  be  the 
motive  and  consideration  thai  m^ve  the  breasts  of  every 
patriot  and  statesman  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Pro-slavery  in  the  United  States  is  understood  to  be 
a  principle  in  favor  of  advancing  the  slave  interest 
Southwest  and  South,  as  we  may  acquire  territory  in 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  to  plant  it  on ;  and  in 
contradistinction  to  the  combined  principles  of  Abo- 
litionism and  Emancipationism.  The  principle  of 
holding  slaves  in  negroes  is  either  right  or  wrong ; 
and  if  it  be  wrong,  it  should  be  done  away  with,  under 
such  form  and  circumstances  as  will  produce  as  little 
suffering  both  to  the  slave  and  the  master  as  possible ; 
but  if  it  be  right  to  hold  slaves  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  firA  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  formed  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention^  as  we  have  shown ;  we  shall  never 
discharge  our  duties  to  our  Qi>d  in  "  subduing  the 
earth,''  especially  in  the  tropics,  and  to  that  concession 
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whidi  formed  our  Oonstitation,  without  advancing 
slave  intereet  Southwest  and  South,  into  the  tropics 
of  America,  its  natural  home.  From  the  deliberations 
and  resolves  of  the  members  forming  the  Convention 
in:  Philadelphia,  that  gave  birth  to  our  Constitution, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  was  formed  and  accepted 
witii  all  the  principles  laid  down  in  it,  to  be  our 
future  guide  and  polar  star  in  Government.  We 
have  accepted  it,  and  pledged  ourselves  to  stand  to 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  altered  ^*  except  by  a  proposition 
t>f  two-thirds  of  Congress  or  of  the  States,  and  tb^ 
alteration  or  amendment  so  proposed  confirmed  by 
tiie  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  or  by 
Conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof."  Till  this 
amendment  or  alteration  is  made,  the  principles  laid 
down  for  our  gOTcmment  and  intercourse  with  each 
other  are  as  sacred  as  the  Holy  Writ,  fbr  they  are 
founded  on  the  principle  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us,  in  like  cases  and  dr- 
eumstanees.  It  acknowledges  no  **  higher  law,"  such 
as  conscience  might  form  in  itself,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  each  member  in  society,  in  the  way  of  an  oracle, 
for  its  own  government  and  its  intrusion  on  others ! 
With  reference  to  slaves  it  says :  "  That  no  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  and  labor 
may  be  due."  And  it  further  says,  respecting  slaves, 
that  ^^  Bepresentatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap-  ^ 
portioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be 
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indnded  within  this  XTDion,  aoeording  to  tfaiir  re- 
^ective  numbers,  whidi  shall  be  dstermined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  nox^ber  of  free  persons^  inducU 
ing  those  bound  to  servifie  for  a  term  of  jearsy  ami 
excluding  Indians,  not  taxed,  iktu^fftkt  of  atf  o^Acr 
perams!^  Ajcoording  to  the  jprineii^  laid  down  in 
these  two  quotaiians  from  the  CoiUBtitutioi^  we  see  thai 
.  slmoery  is  recognized  as  an  organic  law  of  the  Ckmatitm- 
tion^  £or  in  the  last  quotation  it  serves  as  a  basis  of 
government,  and  in  the  first  we  see  the  flag  of  the 
country  throum  around  it  to  man^  it  from  the  #car^ 
fkmsy  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the  free  States* 
As  we  see  trees,  seeds,  grass,  aad  animals  compose  a 
portioaa  of  the  creation^  we  should  declare  it  wrong  ta 
subtract  any  of  these  from  tibe  creation^  even  by  tiod 
himself;  for  we  have  been  wont  to  eontemidate  Aea 
importance  taxd  utitity  in  the  distribution  of  the  good 
works  of  creation ;  consequently,  a  diminution,  or  the 
lopping  off  of  any,  would  derange  the  whole  of  the 
terrestial  system;  as  for  instance,  if  heat  should  be 
taken  firom  us,  what  need  would  there  be  in  sowing! 
and  thus  through  the  whole  process  of  nature.  If  the 
creation  could  be  thus  deranged,  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  derange  oar  Constitution-^the  work  of  man-^ 
by  annulling  a  part  of  it,  or  such  parts  as  above  mesH 
tioned.  The  effect  would  be  the  same  in  either,  by 
comparison,  which  shows  the  sin  of  touching  it»  The 
a^tation  as  to  emancipating  the  slaves  in  some  of 
the  American  colonies  b^an  before  the  adoption  of 
the  act  of  Confederatjk>n,  for  four  years  after  the 
Declaration  of  Ind^>endence,  Penneylvania  and  Maa- 
sachusetts  had  emancipated  their  daves ;  and  ei^Kt 
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jisars  thereafter,  Oonneetitiut  and  Rhode  Idand  fol- 
lowed their  ejcample ;  and  the  progress  of  emancipa- 
tion so  continued,  that  in  seventeen  years  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitation,  1788.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Kew  York  and  New  Jersey,  had  also 
enacrtod  laws  to  free  themselves  from  the  burden  of 
riavery.  Thus  early  we  see  the  spirit  of  Emandpa- 
iionism  and  AMUknismhegun^  which  has  been  grow- 
ing ever  since ;  and  thns  we  have  seen  the  date  of  it 
in  t^e  United  States^in  the  endeavor  to  keep  sections 
in  agitation. 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  inteaid- 
^ed  to  be  perpetual  between  the  States,  then  all  the 
jnineiples  of  it  are  intended  to  be  so,  for  it  will  not 
ensure  dismemberment.  Hence  we  argue  from  cause 
to  el^t,  that  as  the  Constitution  spreads  kself  over 
more  territory  to  the  South-West  and  South,  it  does 
#0  with  all  its  capacities  as  it  was  formed,  or  it  could 
not  be  a  whole,  but  part  of  a  machine  for  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  two  Pro^avery  principles  in  the  Constitu«> 
tion  which  we  have  quoted  and  presented  to  tiie  con*- 
sideration  of  the  public,  should  be  duly  set  forth,  in 
a  conservative  platform^  adhering  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution^  it  would  beget  more  friends  than 
legions  of  armies,  divide  the  enemies  to  the  Consti- 
tution, in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  tiiem  spirit- 
Jess  in  action,  and  make  them  wilting  to  trust  their 
all  in  the  Ship  of  State!  The  object  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  to  make  every  body  living  under  it,  love 
and  admire  it;  and  thus  shonld  be  the  action  of  all 
those  engaged  in  carrying  out  its  principles.    In  the 
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progress  of  time,  if  Pro-Slaveiy  should  become  the 
order  of  Americans^  the  present  border  slave  States 
will  become  free  States,  by  the  slaves  being  removed 
farther  to  the  South-West,  as  we  should  a^pquire  ter- 
ritory in  Mexico.  And  thus  we  would  be  freed  from 
the  pest  of  free  negroes,  and  the  whole  community 
both  free  and  slave  would  be  prosperous  and  progree- 
sive.  If  the  slaves  were  white  men,  such  as  we  could, 
in  the  course  of  time,  put  on  an  equality  with 
ourselves,  no  one  would  be  excused  in  the  endeavor 
to  hold  them  to  bondage ;  but  the  case,  with  the  ne- 
groes, is  very  different ; — ^we  can  never  put  them  on 
an  equality  with  the  whites,  in  the  Constitutional, 
social,  and  domestic  relations  of  life.  The  idea  would 
be  repulsive  to  the  more  refined  sex,  and  but  few  men 
could  endure  it.  Against  this  equality,  most  of  the 
free  States  of  the  North  are  taking  action,  giving  no 
terms  to  negroes  with  regard  to  citisenship,  and  for- 
bidding them  to  enter  their  respective  States. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  negro,  some 
hits  from  the  New  York  Express,  July  17,  1862,  are 
j^ven,  as  follows : 

THB  NATURE  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

^^  The  errors  of  the  Abolitionists  and  of  Republi* 
cans  (and  they  are  fatal  as  they  are  many,)  arise  from 
their  ignonmce  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
creature — ^Afriean — ^in  his  half  civilized  condition, 
and  when  in  process  of  being  civilized.  Hence,  at  the 
start,  they  were  sure  he  would  rise  in  insurrectioa 
the  moment  his  master  was  involved  in  civil  war. 
But  there  not  only  is  no  insunection,  we  see^  but  the 
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master  leaves  the  slave  at  home  and  marches  off  to 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  to  fight ;  sure,  quite  sure,  of 
the  continued  services  of  the  negro,  with  whom  even 
is  left  the  custody  of  his  wife  and  family.  But  all 
tiiiQ  insurrection  being  exploded,  the  Abolitionized-Ee- 
publican  is  now  sure  of  another  thing — first,  that  if 
you  tell  the  n^ro  he  is  free,  he  will  free  himself;  and 
next,  when  free,  that  he  will  fight  his  old  master — er- 
rors as  great  as  his  old  one,  that  when  civil  war  sprang 
up,  insurrection  would  follow  after. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  4,000,000  negroes, 
3,500,000  are  attached  to,  devoted  to,  their  masters. 
The  African  is  a  sympathetic  being,  with  generaUy  a 
loving  heart,  and  to  a  kind  master,  such  as  are  nine* 
tenths  of  the  masters,  he  is  attached,  and  the  attach- 
ment extends  to  the  wife  and  children,  of  whom  he  is 
often  proud  to  be  a  protector.  It  is  very  true  that  as 
our  armies  approach  slavery,  and  that  when  the  mas- 
ter flies  from  his  slaves,  the  African  seeks  another 
master,  in  the  new  comer,  and  hence  the  institution 
of  slavery  dissolves ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that, 
until  the  army  approaches  and  toucheSy  the  institution 
of  slavery  has  as  strong  a  hold  over  the  negro  as  ever. 
The  negro,  then  abandoned,  transfers  his  service  from 
a  Southern  to  Korthern  master,  and  that  is  all  the 
change,  unless,  as  in  too  many  places,  wo  white  peo- 
ple consent  to  tax  ourselves  to  provide  idle  negroes 
with  Government  rations,  at  the  expense  of  home 
white  labor;  or,  in  other  words,  a  master  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  slave,  and,  unless  there  be  a  change  from 
one  Southern  to  another  Northern  master,  the  negro 
must  be  supported  at  Government  expense. 
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The  pegro  will  work  only  under  the  eye  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  when  there  is  no  master  there  is  no  work. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  on  the  Peninsula  have  just 
been  demonstrating  all  this.  General  McCldlan  has 
been  employing  negroes,  and  glad  to  employ  them; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  he  could  not  get  many  of  them 
to  work  without  re-enslaving  them,  against  their  wills; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  if  he  did,  the  most  of  them 
^  ran  away,"  after  earning  a  dollar  or  two.  To  work 
them,  then,  even  as  aids  to  soldiers,  it  Is  necessary  to 
re-enslave  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  them 
work  against  their  wills.  General  McClellan  has  not 
been  permitted  to  do  that;  but  when  he  is,  doubtlees, 
he  will  do  over  again  what  their  old  masters  did  mih 
them— organize  them,  under  overseers,  in  gangs — nn^ 
der  discipline,  he  may  call  it,  ^  military,*'  but,  in  feet, 
it  must  be  "  slave"  discipline.  Now  the  slave's  idea 
of  freedom  is  this,  and  this  only :  "  Freedom  from 
work,  idleness ;  to  do  nothing  but  to  eat,  drink  and 
sleep,"  and  when,  in  his  estimation,  he  is  disturbed  in 
eating,  driifking  or  sleeping,  by  being  made  to  work, 
he  ceases  to  be  free.  And  this  is  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  negro  now,  but  it  has  been  for  four  thousand 
years,  during  all  of  which  time,  without  advancing 
in  civilization,  save  under  white  protection,  he  has 
ever  consented  to  be  the  slave  of  Egyptian,  Arab, 
Syrian,  or  of  any  body  that  would  take  the  trouble 
of  him.  Even  in  our  invigorating  Northern  latitudes 
there  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  reasoning ;  for 
even  here,  in  all  respects  (with  but  these  exceptions,) 
the  negro,  as  free  as  we  are,  is  but  a  social  slave,  and 
generally  so  lazy,  so  refusing  all  real  work,  that  his 


(diildrei)  perish  for  want  of  proper  food  aod  clothing, 
and  the  race,  but  as  replenished  from  the  South, 
actually  dies  out. 

Henc^  all  this  AboIition^Bepublican  idea  that  the 
negro.  South,  tmll  work,  but  as  he  is  forced  to  work 
against  his  tmU, — that  is,  re-enslayed^s  exploded  by 
the  very  nature  and  character  of  the  negro  therC)-** 
but,  in  its  other  idea,  of  how  he  will  fight  as  a  soldier 
against  his  old  white  master,— 4is  there  has  been  no 
experiment  ever,  we  can  not  have,  till  we  try,  the  de« 
ductions  of  experience*  The  Briton  never  brings 
the  Sepoy  from  the  East  Indies  to  keep  Canada  or 
Xreland  in  order,  nor  the  African  from  the  West  la- 
die8«  No  podern  white  nation  has  tried  to  subdue 
other  white  nations  with  Asiatic  or  African;  and 
hence,  history  is  silent  on  such  experiments  yet  to  be 
tried*  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  morale  of  a 
man,  and  unless  the  whole  character  of  a  man  bom 
iA  slavery  and  long  enslaved  is  changed,  no  negro 
aiave  can  ever  be  brought  to  £ftce  white  men  in  thsi 
field— in  regiments  of  his  owiH^«nd  hence,  in  all 
probability,  whenever  the  experiment  is  tried  it  will 
result  in  disaster  to  the  experimenter; 

But  what  folly  is  this  arming  of  negroes,  even  if 
there  were  no  race  objections  to  it,  and  no  fatal  con- 
sequences of  equality  and  fraternity  with  armed  ne« 
groes,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Spanish  American 
States— when,  of  the  4,500,000  blacks  in  this  country, 
about  4,000,000  of  them  are  in  Southern  possession, 
and  can  be  as  wellarmed  against  us.  K  we  begin  to 
wm  negroes,  is  any  liepublican  Weak  enough  to  sup« 
pose  slaves  witt  not  be  armed  against  us  too?    If  we 
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begin  to  recruit  among  negroes,  is  it.  to  be  doubted 
that  tbej  who  have  this  raw  material  for  soldiers  wiU 
not  bring  one  hundred  negroes  into  the  field  for  our 
one,  with  this  advantage  to  the  Southern  rebel  negro, 
that  his  master  knows  how  to  manage  and  how  to 
discipline  him,  and  that  he  (the  negro)  has  confidence 
as  well  as  fear  of  his  master. '' 

Respecting  the  labor  question  in  the  free  States,  that 
is.  White  labor  and  Negro  labor,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  July  11th,  1862 : 

THB  IBRBPBB86IBLE  CONFLICT. 

**  On  Tuesday  last  there  was  a  riot  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
between  the  Irish  and  negro  stevedores  employed  at 
the  docks  in  loading  and  unloading  the  lake  boats. 
It  seems  that  the  Irish  made  a  ^  strike'  and  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  negroes  engaged  in  their  places  at 
the  old  prices.  The  Irish  undertook  to  prevent  the 
blacks  from  working,  and  for  a  time  stones,  dubs, 
knives  and  pistols  flourished  in  a  frightful  manner,  a 
great  many  of  the  participants  receiving  injuries  and 
some  bystanders  being  killed.  Several  houses  belong- 
ing to  negroes  were  demolished,  and  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbance the  citizens  were  <;alled  out  to  patrol  the 
streets. 

"  This  is  the  banning  of  an  irrepressible  conflict 
between  the  white  and  the  black  races.  Already 
large  numbers  of  fugitive  slaves  are  gathering  in  the 
cities,  and  should  the  Abolition  policy  prevail,  the 
free  States  will  be  overrun  and  infested  by  this  class 
of  population.  The  negroes  thus  let  loose  upon  the 
community  must  either  be  supported  in  idleness  and 
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aloth  by  those  amopg  whom  they  come,  or  they  most 
put  themselves  in  competition  with  the  white  laborers 
and  reduce  the  price  of  work,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
monopolize  the  more  common  of  the  industrial  pur- 
suits. This  will  at  once  put  an  effectual  check  upon 
white  immigration^  and  compel  the  poorer  classes,  at 
least,  of  Americans^  German  and  Irish  to  take  their 
option  between  absolute  starvation  and  toiling  side 
by  side  with  an  inferior  and  despised  race,  at  wages 
much  lower  than  they  have  hitherto  commanded. 

**  We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  Toledo  stevedores  and  their  employers. 
It  may  be  that  the  demands  of  the  former  w«re  un- 
reasonable and  extortionate.  The  circumstances 
show,  however,  that  the  employers  placed  as  high  an 
estimate  upon  the  labor  of  the  blacks  as  that  of  the 
Irish,  for  the  former  were  hired  at  the  sanie  rates  that 
had  been  paid  the  latter.  Capital  rardy  makes  any 
distinction  of  color  in  respect  to  investments,  and,  un- 
less deterred  by  such  demonstrations  as  those  wit- 
nessed in  the  Ohio  city,  employers  will,  as  a  general 
thing,  take  advantage  of  aU  x^ompetitition  among 
laborers. 

^  White  men  who  dmve  sustenance  for  themselves 
and  families  by  the  exercise  of  their  physical  strength 
in  hard  days'  work — ^that  large  and  indispensable 
class,  we  mean,  who  have  acquired  no  skill,  to  give 
them  advantages  over  others — ^will  now  have  to  look 
this  question  of  negro  competition  squarely  in  the 
£Aoe.  They  see  a  pack  of  rabid  politicians  in  the 
country,  claiming  to  act  upon  the  dictates  of  philan- 
thropy and  humanity,  who  are  daily  and  hourly  en- 
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oouragmg  the  slaves  of  the  South  to  elope  from  tbttr 
mascere,  well  knowing  that  they  must  be  harbored 
in  the  free  States  afterward^  in  the  absence  of  anj 
otiier  provisions  for  them.  I«arge  numbers  of  ^^  con* 
trabandfi/'  seduced  by  the  flattering  tales  of  these 
mischief-makers,  are  rapidly  filling  up  the  towns  and 
cities  already^  all  being  in  a  destitute  and  neM*Iy  help- 
less condition.  The  support  of  these  unfortunate, 
misguided  creatures  must  &U  chiefly  upon  the  work- 
ing dasses  of  the  North  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
burden  will  come  upon  them  in  the  sbi^  of  reduced 
wages,  by  reason,  of  tiie  increase  of  the  supply  of 
laborers,  in  advanced  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  Ufei 
growing  out  of  the  taxation  that  will  be  required  to 
maintain  such  of  the  black  paupers  as  will  not  work| 
(^  in  some  other  manner  that  will  make  itsdf 
equally  felt. 

^  We  are  beginning  to  see  some  of  the  praotiaU 
results  and  effects  of  the  fboHsfa,  illogical  and  banefol 
policy  of  the  Abolitionists  and  negro«worshipeia# 
The  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  white  aad 
Mack  races  has  commenced.  It  is  one  that  will  eoii« 
tinue  to  be  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces  aa 
long  as  the  radicals  attempt  to  throw  four  million 
contrabrands  upon  the  North  and  West  as  &ee  aid- 
equal  men,  to  overrun  towns  i^nd  cities.  The  qaes< 
tion  is,  whether  the  free  labofMv  are  quite  ready  t# 
exchange  their  peaceful  and  comfortable  homes  in 
the  North  for  the  hemp  fields  and  rice  and  coVbmk 
plantations  of  the  South,  driven  thither  by  the  black 
proteges  of  the  benevolent  Abolitioniats." 

The  emancipation  of  the  negro  and  sending  him 
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to  Africft,  has  as  y6t  proved  of  no  practicable  atUity 
either  to  hiHuielf,  or  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives 
in  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  For  the  most  part  he 
has  only  changed  his  master;  as  he  has  in  both  col- 
onies to  labor  for  a  living,  and  this  is  all  that  he 
get^j  for  even  among  negroes,  who  have,  for  many 
generations,  been  reared  by  whites,  of  a  superior 
order  of  intelligence,  we  see  talents  and  develop- 
ments similar  to  those  whites  with  whom  they  have 
lived ;  hence  in  these  colonies  we  see  deeding  negroes 
who  know  well  negro  character,  use  the  masses  <^ 
those  emfuicipated,  not  any  better  than  those  in  bond- 
age in  the  United  States.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  wholly  inqyrovident,  and  all  they  desire  is  to  eat,, 
sleep  and  abate  their  passions ;  therefore  they  eith^ 
must  steal  or  work  for  a  mere  pittance,  as  they  are 
forced  to  through  iheiv  improvidence.  Li  support 
of  this  position  we  will  quote  a  part  of  a  sermon 
delivered  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  this 
subject,  referring  to  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  as  fol- 
lows, to-wit: 

<<  If  we  would  benefit  the  African  at  the  South,  we 
must  begin  at  home.  This  is  to  some  men  the  most 
disagreeable  part  of  emancipation.  It  is  very  easy 
to  labor  for  the  emancipation  of  beings  a  thousand 
miles  off;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  practioai  appli- 
cation of  justice  and  humanity  to  those  about  us,  it 
is  not  so  easy.  The  truths  of  God  respecting  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  men  are  just  as  important  to 
free  colored  men,  as  to  enslaved  colored  men.  It 
may  seem  strange  fbr  me  to  say  that  the  lever  with 
whidi  to  lift  the  load  off  of  Qeorgia  is  in  Hew  Yoric; 
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but  it  is.  I  do  not  believe  the  white  free  North  can 
tolerate  grinding  injustice  towards  the  poor,  and  in- 
humanity towards  the  laboring  classes,  withontexert* 
ing  an  iofluence  unfavorable  to  justice  and  humanity 
in  the  South." 

What  does  this  abolition  bravado  mean  by  the 
term  poor  in  the  above  sentence  ?  poor  whites  or  poor 
blacks?  He  says :  ^^No  one  can  fietil  to  see  the  in- 
consistency between  our  treatment  of  those  among 
us,  who  are  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  our  synv- 
pathy  for  the  Southern  slaves.  How  are  the  free  col- 
ored people  treated  at  the  North?  They  are  almost 
without  education,  with  but  littie  sympathy  for  their 
ignorance.  They  are  refused  the  common  rights  of 
citizenship  which  the  whites  enjoy.  They  cannot 
even  ride  in  the  cars  of  our  city  railroads.  They 
ture  snuffed  at  in  the  house  of  God,  or  tolerated  with 
ill-disguised  disgust.  Can  the  black  man  be  a  mason 
in  New  York?  Let  him  be  employed  as  a  journey- 
man, and  every  Irbh  lover  of  liberty  that  carries  a 
hod  or  trowel  would  leave  at  once,  or  compel  him  to 
leave !  Can  the  black  man  be  a  carpenter  ?  There 
is  scarcely  a  carpenter'shop  in  New  York  in  which  a 
journeyman  would  continue  to  work  if  a  black  man 
was  employed  in  it.  Can  the  black  man  engage  in 
the  common  industries  of  life?  There  is  scarcely 
one  in  which  he  can  engage.  He  is  crowded  down, 
down,  down,  through  the  most  menial  callings,  to  the 
bottom  of  society.'*'  We  tax  them,  and  then  refose  to 
«llow  their  children  to  go  to  our  public  schools.  We 
tax  them,  and  then  refuse  to  sit  by  them  in  Qod's 
house.    We  heap  upon  them  moral  obloquy  more 

^  BeeolMr  would  do  well  to  make  the  nefrpe$  muaonann  like  un^ 
A^MM^,  to  preeoh  to  tbe  apoetate  CaiiomUiis,  intteed  of  conceiving  even 
4l»e  BotioB  of  HMking  mesoDi,  hod-oarrien  or  ctrpentart  of  them. 
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€iir0cum8  tt)iaii  that  which  tbQ  master  heaps  upon  the 
slave.  Andiiotwithstanding  all  this,  we  lilt  ourselves 
up  to  talk  to  the  Southern  people  about  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  human  soul,  and  especially  the 
African  Sou/-  f '  By  this  he  admits  it  not  human,  for 
he  would  have  said  human  soul  only,  without  adding 
any  more  to  express  what  he  felt  and  knew.  He 
adds :  <<  It  is  true  that  slavery  is  cruel.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  there  is  not  more  love  to  the  race 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North.         *         *         * 

Whenever  we  are  prepared  to  show  toward  the 
lowest,  the  poorest,  and  the  most  despised,  an  unaf- 
fected kindness,  such  as  led  Christ,  though  the  Lord 
of  Glory,  to  lay  aside  his  dignities,  iuid  take  on  him- 
self the  form  of  a  servant,  and  undergo  an  ignomin- 
ious death,  that  he  might  rescue  man  from  ignorance 
and  bondage— whenever  we  are  prepared  to  do  such 
things  as  these,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  example  at 
the  North  will  not  be  unfelt  at  the  South.  Every 
eSort  that  is  made  in  Brooklyn  to  establish  churches 
for  the  free  colored  people,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
educate  themselves  and  become  independent,  is  a  step 
toward  emancipation  in  the  South.  The  degrada- 
tion of  the  free  colored  men  in  the  North  will  fortify 
slavery  in  the  South.*' 

In  this  address  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  we  see 
clearly  by  his  admission,  with  reference  to  his  own 
tastes  and  the  tastes  of  the  New  Yorkers,  (for  he 
makes  use  of  the  pronoun  we)  that  our  whole  disser- 
tation as  relating  to  the  existences  of  <?oZorit,tO;-wit :  the 
Mongolian,  the  Indian,  Malay  and  African,  is  based 
on  the  organic  law  of  God ;  and  white  men  cannot 
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help  disliking  to  associate  with  colors  difierent  ftoih 
themselves.  He  has  told,  in  this  address,  what  thb 
White  man  likes  and  what  he  dislikes  in  New  York ; 
and  the  Yorkers  are  men  of  the  world,  and  are  not 
nnlike  sensible  Caucasians  whefe  else  they  may  bfe 
found.  He  grants  the  Yorkers  use  the  negroes  with 
himself,  yet  he  says,  "  we  refuse  them  certain  privi- 
leges." In  this  they  Skte  not  Ieis  hon^t  as  the  mafiteAi 
of  slaves  in  the  South ;  for  they  do  not  tax  thetii 
without  rewarding  them  for  their  labor.  The  whole 
of  this  address  shoWs  the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the 
tforthera  people,  with  reference  to  putting  on  ab 
(equality  with  themselves  negro^,  or  any  but  the  Cau- 
casian Tace.  It  is  a  clear,  unequivocal  admission  of 
the  organic  law  and  the  Constitution,  respecting 
Slavery  as  an  Existing  nece^ty  in  vi^w  of  liie  ordez 
of  creation,  of  existences  of  colors  before  man,  and  of 
^  tibe  man  and  the  female  "  lltdt,  to  whom  is  giveb 
complete  and  Ml  dominion  over  all  else,  acting  oh 
teKh  as  God's  viclegerantd.  We  might  as  well  en- 
deavor to  change  llie  course  Of  the  Midsissippi,  or 
damn  it  up,  or  empty  th^  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific, 
or  make  a  ladder,  in  order  to  ascend  to  the  sun,  as  to 
change  natural  organic  principles  of  association.  We 
fed  free  to  associate  with  the  Caucasian,  but  as  long 
«8  we  have  left  a  spark  of  natural  and  national  pride. 
We  would  watch  who  would  see  us  put  ourselves  oh 
an  equality  with  existences  of  color.  And  mark  it, 
when  a  white  man  or  woman  so  far  loses  his  or  her 
virtue,  and  pride,  and  morality,  as  to  put  on  ah 
equality  with  himself  or  herself,  such  colors;  neither 
of  Budi  is  of  longer  worth  to  the  Caucasian  stock. 


They  become  outcasts  naturaUy,  and  ndther  wealth 
nor  position  can  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  the 
whites ;  they  are  shunned,  disgraced,  and  unknown! 
This  is  right,  and  is  in  obedience  to  God's  organic 
law.  Let  each  class  of  creation,  whether  inanimate 
or  animate,  produce  its^;  and  any  deviation  from 
this  principle  i%  an  unequivocal  departure  from  Gk)d's 
ordinance  in  his  creation.  Hence,  why  should  not 
the  C^ucasi^A  race,  as  in  N^w  Yorl^  act  as  the  Ygjk- 
ers  do  with  reference  to  the  Africans  in  that  city? 
They,  with  Beecher,  have  snuffed  the  breeze  froitt 
the  ojgai[uc  law,  9iQ4  have,  in  part,  acted  upon  it 
Wherefore,  thep,  not  wholly  ?  Qod  ^d  not  cr^te  us 
^d  you  Yorkers  by  hf^lves !  an4  you  ynil  not  1^ 
n^en  in  the  organic  sf^nse  till  you  ao^  fuUy  up  to  thf 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  ojga^  hfWy  which  you  S|^ 
proved  in  thi^  \york,  a^  unpiretending  a^  it  ifiay  ^ 
pear  to  you.  It  i^  fouu^^d  on  the  springs  (^  orgs^ 
flatter,  as  when  ^t  l^ught  into  in^if;i,],i9ate  imi4 
animate  life.    Therefore,  dodge  it  if  you  c^u^ 

In  this  connection  of  our  worl^,  piifued  ^3^  ii#gi 
nant  as  we  feel  towa^d^  the  Abolit^ioni^  fgor  dj^pmrtr 
ing  from  organic  ^w,  with  th^ir  1x91^1  p^r^dstepce  ii) 
vice  ^d  crime^  which  all  similar  i^m^  an4  d^parfiuref 
lead  to,  we  quote  the  following  pertinent  corre^jaici^T 
^nce,  as  an  extract  from  the  Cin<4nQ^  I^ly  T^^- 
^uirer  of  October  27, 1862,  aa  ^l\ow^: 
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IMPORTANT  OORRBSPONDENGK-THB  HISTOBY  OF  THB  CRIT- 
TENDEN OOMPROM ISB-^T  WAS  RBJKOTED  BY  THB  RBPUB- 
LIOANS  IN  CONGRESS— IP  ADOPTED,  THB  SOUTH  WOULD 
HAVE  TAKEN  IT— IT  WOULD  HAVE  SAVED  THE  UNION 
AND  PRBTBNTBD  WAR— LETTER  PROM  EX-SENATOR  BIG- 
LBR,  OP  PBNNSYLVANLA. 

We  take  the  following  firom  the  Hamsbarg  Patriot 
and  Union  of  October  6 : 

Cleabpibld,  Sept.  27, 1862. 

Hon.  Wm.  Biglkr— Dear  Sir:  The  Hon.  L.  W. 
Hall,  at  present  the  candidate  of  the  Bepnl^licau 
party  for  the  State  Senate  in  this  District,  in  the 
coarse  of  his  address  to  the  people  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d  inst.,  stated  that  ^  some  Republican  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  had  voted  for  the  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  and  some  voted  against  it,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  carried  had  all  the  Southern 
men  voted  for  it/'  or  words  to  that  effect.  He  also 
complained  that  certain  Senators  from  the  Cotton 
States  had  withheld  their  vote  on  the  Clark  Amend- 
ment, by  which  the  Crittenden  Compromise  was 
defeated. 

As  you  were  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
at  the  time,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  &vor  of 
that  and  other  measures  of  adjustment  during  the 
memorable  session  of  1860  and  1861,  and  must  be 
very  &miliar  with  the  facts,  we  respectfully  request, 
that  you  furnish  us,  for  public  use,  a  brief  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  the  resolution  £Eum- 
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liarly  known  as  the  Crittenden  Oompromifle^  and  of 
the  surronndiDg  circumstances : 


Jas.  T.  Leonard) 
D.  W.  Moore, 
R.  V,  Wilson, 
Wm.  Porter, 
C.  D.  Watson, 
Israel  Test, 
Wm,  L.  Moore, 
T.  J.  McCullough, 
F.  G.  Miller, 
J.  M.  Cummings, 
R  J.  Wallace, 
Isaac  L.  Keizenstein, 
James  Wrigley, 
Joseph  H.  Bearing, 
R.  H.  Shaw, 
L.  F,  Etzweiler, 
John  L,  Cuttle, 
A.  M.  Hills, 


J.  P.  Eratzer, 
J,  Blake  Walters, 
John  Q.  fiall, 
L.  C.  Barrett, 
John  W.  Wright, 
Wm.  L-  Wright, 
J.  W.  Potter, 
Francis  Short, 
Barthol  Stumph, 
Gteorge  Thorn, 
Wm.  S.  Bradley, 
Isaac  Johnson, 
J.  M.  Kettleberger, 
Wendlin  Entries, 
John  W.  Shugert, 
Matthew  Ogden, 
W.  M.  McCullough, 
G.  B.  Goodlander, 


Clbabfieu),  Sept  29, 1862, 

GiNTLBMBN :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  and 
with  pleasure  proceed  to  comply  with  your  request. 
In  doing  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  brief,  though  it 
must  be  obvious  that  anything  like  a  full  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
resolutions  familiarly  known  as  the  Crittenden  Com- 
promise, and  the  occurrences  incident  thereto,  cannot 
be  compressed  into  a  very  short  story. 

You  can  all  be^r  me  witness  that  in  the  addresses 
I  have  made  to  the  people,  since  my  retiracy  from 
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tile  Benate^I  faaveDot  Bougfat  to  prtss  thk sut^^ect  on 
their  consideration  in  anj  partj  Ught  I  hare  held 
that  the  Government  and  country  mast  be  saved,  no 
matter  whose  folly  and  madness  had  imperiled  them; 
that  we  should  first  extinguish  the  flames  that  are 
consuming  our  national  fabric,  and  afterward  look 
up  and  punish  the  incendiary  who  had  applied  the 
torch ;  but  as  the  subject  has  been  brought  before 
this  community  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Republican  party^  for  partisan  ends,  and  statements 
made  inconsistent  wi&  the  record,  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  the  facts^-at  least,  all  the  essential  fiicts 
— should  be  given  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  true  that  some  Bepublican  members  of 
the  Senate  supported  the  ^^  Crittenden  Compromise '^ 
and  some  apposed  it  They  opposed  it  throughout, 
and  without  an  exception.  Their  e^rts  to  de&at  it 
were  in  the  usual  shape  of  postponements  and  amend- 
ments, and  it  was  not  until  within  a  few  houis  of  the 
close  of  the  session  that  a  direct  vote  was  had  on  the 
proposition  itself. 

On  the  14th  of  January  tbey  cast  a  united  vote 
against  its  oonsideration,  and  on  the  5th  they  did  the 
same  Aing,  in  order  to  consider  the  Pacific  Kaiiroad 
Bill. 

But  the  first  test  vote  was  had  on  the  17th  day  of 
January,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  IsTew  Hamp* 
shire,  to  strike  out  the  Crittenden  proposition  and 
insert  certain  reeolutions  of  his  own,  the  only  object 
manifestly  being  the  defeat  of  the  former.  The  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  vote  were  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bingham,  Came- 
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900^  Chaadter,  Oark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  JOur- 
kee,  Fofwndf n>  Foot,  Foetor,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan, 
Sang,  Seward,  SUumono,  Somner,  Ten  Efck,  Tram- 
bttli^  Wade,  Wilkinson  and  Wilson — ^25.^ 

Nays — ^Mei^drs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bragg,  Bright, 
CUngman,  Crittenden,  Fitch,  Green,  Lane,  Latham, 
Mafion^  liTrcbolson,  Pearce,  Polk,  Powell,  Pugh,  Bice, 
Saulsbmy  and  Sebastian — 23. 

Bo  Mr.  Olark's  amendment  prevailed  and  the  Orit- 
tcoEiden  proposition  was  defeated. 

On  the  annoTincaBient  of  this  result  the  whole  sab* 
jie^  was  laid  on  the  table. 

This  was  the  vote  ob  which  some  siz  or  eight  Sen- 
ators £rom  the  Cotton  States  withheld  their  votes,  aod 
of  this  I  abiUl  q[>eak  hereafter. 

It  is  tvue  that  within  a  few  hours  after  these  pro- 
oeedings,  as  though  alarmed  about  the  consequences 
of  what  had  been  done,  Senator  Qameron  moved  a 
recoiisideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  Critteaden 
proposition  had  been  defeated. 

The  motion  came  up  for  consideration  on  the  ISth^ 
and  to  the  amazement  of  every  body  not  in  the  se- 
cret. Senator  Cameron  voted  against  his  own  motion, 
and  was  joined  by  every  other  Senator  of  his  party. 
The  vote  is  recorded  on  page  443  of  the  Ist  volume, 
Qmgresmnal  Globe^  and  is  as  follows : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bragg,  Bright, 
Clingman,  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Fitch,  Green,  Gwin, 
Hunter,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Johnson  of  Tennes^ 
see,  Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  IN^icholson, 
Pearce,  Polk,  Pugh,  Powell,  Hice,  Saulsbury,  Sebas- 
tian and  SlideU--27. 
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I^ays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  BiDgham,  Cain€^ 
ron,  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  DodHttle,  Fea- 
senden,  Poote,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Eang, 
Seward,  Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyek,  Wade,  Wig- 
fall,  Wilkinson  and  Wilson— 24. 

This  vote  was  regarded  by  many  as  condasive 
against  the  Crittenden  proposition,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Republican  Senators,  after  full  deliberation 
and  consultation,  had  cast  a  united  vote  against  it.  I 
shall  never  fbrget  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  that 
venerable  patriot,  John  J.  Crittenden,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  result.  His  heait  seemed  full  to 
overflowing  with  grief,  and  his  countenance  bore  the 
unmistakable  mark  of  anguish  and  despair.  The 
motion  of  Senator  Cameron  to  reconsider  had  in- 
spired him  with  hope,  strong  hope ;  but  the  united 
vote  of  the  Republican  Senators  against  his  propor- 
tion showed  him  too  clearly  that  his  efforts  were  vain. 

The  final  vote  was  taken  directly  on  agreeing  t6 
the  Crittenden  proposition  on  the  3d  of  March,  one 
day  before  the  final  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  is 
recorded  on  page  1405  of  the  Congressional  Globe^ 
second  part.  On  this  vote  every  Democrat  and  every 
Southern  Senator — ^including  Mr.  Wigfall,  who  vot^ 
against  the  reconsideration  of  Mr.  Clark's  amend- 
ment— ^voted  for  the  proposition,  and  every  Republi- 
can against  it. 

As  for  the  Cotton  State  Senators  who  withheld 
their  votes  on  the  16th  of  January,  so  that  Mr.  Qark'd 
amendment  might  prevail,  I  have  certainly  no  apolo- 
gy to  make  for  their  mischievous  and  wicked  con- 
duct on  that  or  any  other  occasion,  but  if  they  are 
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blameworthy  for  withholding  their  votes  and  not  sus- 
taining the  Crittenden  proposition,  what  shtdl  we  say 
of  the  Bepnblioan  Senators  who,  at  the  same  time, 
cast  a  solid  vote  against  it^  as  I  have  already  showli.  It 
was  no  hidf-way  business  with  them — ^they  aimed  di* 
reetly  at  its  final  defeat.  Some  of  the  Southern  Sen- 
ators,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  withheld  thdr 
votes  on  the  16th — ^Messrs.  Kidell,  Hemphill  and  John- 
son, c^  Arkansas — ^by  the  18th  had  repented  their 
error,  and  cast  their  votes  to  reconsider  and  revive 
thdr  compromise  proposition,  bat  the  Kepublicans 
pendsted  in  their  hostility  to  the  end. 

Nor  is  it  trae  that  the  votes  of  the  Cotton  State 
Senators,  with  those  of  all  the  other  Southern  Sena- 
tors and  those  of  all  the  Northern  Democrats,  could 
have  saved  and  secured  the  Crittenden  Compromise. 
They  could  have  given  it  a  majority,  but  everybody 
knows  that  the  Constitution  requires  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  to  submit  amendments  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  ratification  of  the  States.  These  could  not  be 
had  Ifithout  eight  or  ten  Republican  votes.  But  sup- 
pose the  Constitution  did  not  so  require,  what  could 
it  have  availed  to  have  adopted  a  settlement  by  a 
mere  party  vote  7  It  was  a  compromise  between  the 
two  sections  that  the  exigency  required.  The  Repub- 
lican was  the  dominant  party  in  the  North,  and  no 
compromise  or  adjustment  could  be  successful,  either 
in  the  Senate  or  before  the  people,  without  their 
active  support.  They  constituted  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  issue,  and  it  would  have  been  folly,  worse  than 
folly,  to  have  attempted  a  settlement  without  their 
sanction  and  support  before  the  country. 
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But  DO  one  can  misunderstand  the  rea^  objeet  of 
the  B^nbUcan  orators  in  parading  the  faol  that  six 
or  eight  Southern  Senators  had,  at  one  tuna,  with- 
held their  votes  from  the  Crittenden  proposition.  It 
is  to  d»ow  that  the  South  was  not  for  it,  and  did  not 
deare  a  oompromise,  and  hence  the  Bepublicans  are 
not  re^K>n9ible  for  the  horrible  consequences  of  its 
fEulnre.  On  this  point  the  testimony  is  very  oonohi- 
fiive,  and  I  shall  give  it  at  some  l^gth,  {deaae  or  dis- 
please whom  it  may.  If  Republicans  choose  to  take 
tbie  responsibility  of  saying  that  they  were  against 
tiie  proposition  and  dietermined  to  make  no  settle^- 
maatj  bowev^  we  may  lament  their  poliey^  no  one 
could  olgect  to  that  position  as  matter  of  &et;  but 
<hey  will  forever  fisdl  to  satisfy  the  woiid  that  the 
South  was  not  fairly  committed  to  a  settlement  on 
the  basis  of  the  Crittenden  proposition^  or  that  the 
Korthern  Democrats  would  not  have  compromised  on 
tiiat  ground,  had  they  possessed  the  power  to  do  so* 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  plenty  of  Bepublicans  who 
would  still  spurn  to  settle  with  the  South  on  fcudi 
conditions,  aa  there  are  also  radical  &natics  who 
would  not  take  that  section  bade  into  the  Union  even 
on  the  conditions  of  the  Constitution.  They  certainly 
can  have  no  complaint  againirt  my  views  and  senti* 
ments. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1861,  it 
was  obvious  to  every  one  who  was  at  all  willing  to 
heed  the  dgns  of  the  times,  that  the  peace  of  the 
country  was  in  imminent  peril ;  the  natuml  conse- 
quences of  a  prolonged  war  of  crimination  and  re- 
crimination between  the  extreme  and  impracticable 
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men  of  tbe  North  and  of  the  South.  The  Anxious 
inquiry  was  heard  everywhere,  "  What  can  be  done 
to  allay  the  agitation  and  dave  the  unity  and  peaee 
of  our  country  V  Among  those  who  were  Willing 
to  make  an  eflfort  to  compromise  and  settle^  regard* 
less  of  sectional,  party  or  personal  considerationB^ 
consultation  after  consultation  was  held.  The  jfost 
groat  tae&  was  to  discover  whether  it  was  possible  td 
bring  the  South  up  to  the  ground  on  which  the  North 
could  stand.  Many  and  various  were  the  propoca-^ 
tions  and  suggei^ons  produced.  But  it  Was  finally 
cohduded  that  tiie  proposition  of  the  venerable  Sen* 
ator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden)  was  most  likely 
tb  command  the  requisite  support  in  Congress  and 
before  the  people.  These,  together  with  all  others  of 
a  similar  character,  were  referred  to  a  select  commit^ 
tee,  composed  of  the  following  Senators : 

Messrs.  Crittenden,  Powdl,  Hunter,  JSeward, 
Toombs,  Douglas,  CoUamer,  Davis,  Wade,  Bigler, 
Eice,  Doolittle  and  Grimes— five  Southern  men,  five 
Republicans,  and  three  Northern  Democrats.  Tb^ 
Southern  and  Republican  Senators  were  redorded  ab 
the  parties  of  the  issue,  and  hence  a  rule  was  adopted 
that  no  proposition  should  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
as  a  compromise  unless  it  receiv^  a  migority  of  both 
sides.  All  the  Southern  Senators  save  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mr.  Toombs  were  known  to  favor  the  Crittenden 
proposition.  On  the  28d  of  December  this  propo- 
sition came  up  for  consideration,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs  to  take  their 
positions  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  shaU  never  forget  the 
substance  of  what  both  said,  for  I  regarded  tbeiir 
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coarse  as  inTolving  the  fate  of  the  compromise*  Mr. 
Davis  said,  "that  for  himself  the  proposition  would 
be  a  bitter  bill,  for  he  held  that  his  constituents  had 
an  equal  right  with  those  of  an  j  other  Senator  to  go 
into  the  common  Territories,  and  occupy  and  e^joy. 
them  with  whatever  might  be  their  property  at  the 
time ;  but  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  great  stake 
involved,  if  the  Bepublican  side  would  go  for  it  in 
good  faith,  he  would  unite  with  thwn,"  Mr.  Toombs 
expressed  nearly  the  same  sentiments,  and  declared 
that  his  State  would  acc^t  the  proposition  as  a  final 
settlement  Mr.  Toombs  also,  in  open  Senate,  on 
ihe  7th  of  January,  used  the  following  language : 

"  But  although  I  insist  on  this  perfect  equality  in 
the  territory,  yet  when  it  was  proposed,  as  I  now 
understand  the  Senator  from  Elentucky  to  propose, 
that  the  line  of  86-80  shall  be  extended,  acknowledg- 
ing and  protecting  our  property  on  the  south  side 
of  that  line,  for  the  sake  of  peace — ^permanent  peace 
— ^I  said';to  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  as  I  say  here, 
that  with  other  satisfiEtctory  provisions  I  would  accept 
it." — Pa^e  270,  Congressional  Qlobe^  1st. 

In  addition  to  my  own  testimony  of  what  occur- 
red in  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  I  present  extracts 
from  speeches  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Pngh,  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  point 

Oh  the  8d  of  January,  in  the  course  of  an  elabo- 
rate speech,  Mr.  Douglas  used  the  following  language : 

"  If  you  of  the  Bepublican  side  are  not  willing  to 
accept  this  nor  the  p^position  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  pray  tell  us  what  you  will  do  ?  I  address 
the  inquiry  to  the  Republicans  alone,  for  the  reason 
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that  in  the  Comfnittee  of  Thirteen,  a  few  dayo  agO| 
every  member  from  the  South,  including  those  from 
the  Cotton  States,  (Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs,)  ex^ 
pressed  tiieir  readiness  to  accept  the  proposition  of 
my  venerable  friend  from  Kentucky,  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy,  if  tendered  and  sustaiqed 
)iy  the  Bepublican  members.  Hence  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  our  disagreement,  and  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  is  with  the  Re- 
publican party." 

These  remarks  were  made,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
before  a  very  full  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  all  the  Bepublican  and  Southern  Sena* 
tors,  and  no  one  dare  to  dispute  the  facts  stated. 

Mr.  Pugh,  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  able  speech,  reimarked : 

'^But  suppose  that  the  Senator  does  promise  me  a 
vote  onihe  Orittenden  propoisitions :  I  have  follow^ 
him  for  three  montibs ;  I  have  followed  my  honorable 
friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden)  for  three 
months ;  I  have  followed  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Bigler)  for  three  months ;  I  have 
voted  with  him  on  all  these  propositions  at  a  time 
when  there  were  twelve  other  Senators  in  this  cham- 
ber on  whose  votes  we  could  rely;  and  what  came  of 
it  all?  Did  we  ever  get  a  vote  on  the  Crittenden 
propositions  ?  Never.  Did  we  ever  get  a  vote  on 
the  Peace  Conference  propositions  ?  Kever.  Did  we 
ever  get  a  vote  on  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Bigler)  to  submit  these  pro- 
positions to  a  vote  of  the  people  ?  They  were  not 
strong  enough  to  displace  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill, 
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wbieh  6€ood  h«re  and  defied  them  in  the  dennte  for 
more  than  a  month.  They  were  not  strong  enon^ 
to  set  aside  this  plunder  bill  you  call  a  tari£  They 
were  not  strong  enough  to  beat  a  Pension^BUl  one 
morning.  For  three  long  montba  haye  I  followed 
the  Senator  and  others,  begging  £or  a  vote  on  tiieae 
qnestioQis ;  never  can  we  get  it^^^-^iever ;  and  now  I 
am  to  be  deluded  no  furtiber ;  and  I  use  that  w^d 
delusion  certainly  in  no  unkind  eense  to  n^  Mend* 

The  Crittenden  proposition  has  been  indorsed  Iff 
the  ahnoet  unanimoius  vote  of  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky.  It  has  been  indorsed  by  tiie  L^gislatore 
of  the  noble  old  Oommonwealth  of  "Vuginiiu  It  haa 
been  petitioned  for  by  a  lalger  number  of  electors  of 
the  United  States  than  any  proposition  that  was  ever 
before  Congress.  I  believe  in  vo(y  heart,  to-day,  that 
it  would  cany  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State;  aye,  sir,  and  of  near^  every  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Before  the  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Misnasippi  left  this  dtambw ,  I  heard  one  of 
them,  who  now  assumes,  at  least,  to  be  President  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  propose  to  accept  it  and 
to  maintain  the  Union,  if  that  proposition  could  re- 
ceive the  vote  it  ought  to  receive  from  the  other  side 
of  the  chamber.  Therefore,  of  i^  your  proportions^ 
of  all  your  amendments,  knowing  as  I  do,  and  know- 
ing that  the  historian  will  write  it  dowii,  at  any  lime 
before  the  first  of  January,  a  two-thirds  vote  for  the 
Crittenden  Resolutions  in  this  chamber  would  have 
saved  every'  State  In  the  Union  but  South  Carolina. 
Geoigia  would  be  here  by  her  representatives,  and 
Louisiana  also-^hose  two  great  States^  which,  at 
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least,  would  have  broken  the  whole  column  of  Se- 
cession,'* 

Mp*  Donglasj  at  the  same  time,  said  in  reply:  **I 
can  confirm  the  Senator's  declaration,  that  Senator 
Davis  hims^ielf,  when  on  the  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
was  ready  at  all  times  to  compromise  on  the  Critten- 
den proposition.  I  will  go  farther  and  say  that  Mr, 
Toombs  was  also  ready  to  do  so*" 

But  if  this  testimony  were  not  in  existence  at  all, 
do  we  not  all  know  that  the  great  State  of  Virginia 
indorsed  this  proposition  and  submitted  it  to  the 
other  States  as  a  basis  of  a  final  adjustment  and  per-^ 
raanent  peace  ?  It  was  this  base  on  which  that  State 
called  for  the  Peace  Conference  which  assembled 
Boon  thereaftcr- 

It  was  also  indorsed  by  almost  the  unanimons  rote 
of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  subsequentiy  by 
those  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  But  it  is 
uaeless  to  add  testimony.  The  Ilepiiblican  memberft 
of  the  Senate  were  against  the  Crittenden  proposi- 
tion ^  and  the  radicals  of  that  body  were  against  any 
and  every  adjustment  When  the  Peace  Conference 
had  assembledj  and  there  was  some  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory settlementj  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, Mr.  Harlan,  and  others,  urged  their  respective 
Governors  to  send  on  impracticable  fanatics  as  Com- 
missioners, in  order  to  defeat  a  compromise. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  not  intended  to  exten- 
uate  or  excuse  the  wickedness  of  the  Secessionists. 
Bad  and  impolitic  as  was  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
radicals  J  it  furnished  no  sufficient  reason  for  Seces- 
sion, rebellion  and  war ;  but  I  believed  most  sincerely 
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dwi,  as  I  do  BOW,  that  the  acceptaace  of  Mr*  Crit* 
tenden's  proposition  by  one  third  of  the  Bepublicaoa 
in  Congreea,  at  the  right  time,  would  have  broken 
dowa  Seoeeaion  ia  nearly  all  ih^  States  now  daimivig 
t»  be  oot  of  the  Union ;  and  it  might  have  been  a4h 
oeptod  without  any  sacrifice  of  honor  or  principle* 
So-  £ar  a0  the  oommon  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  concerned,  it  proposed  an  equitable  partition, 
giving  the  Itorth  about  900,000  square  miles  and  the 
Sonth  about  S00,000.  liTo  umpire  that  could  have 
been  selected  would  have  given  the  Korth  more^  I4 
iben,  Kl  wias  a  material  interest  and  value  we  wepe 
•ecoitendiag  for,  it  'gave  us  our  full  shares  if  it  waa 
the  ijipUcation  of  a  pditioal  principle  the  Republi- 
cans were  struggling  for,  it  allowed  the  applicalioB^ 
ef  tiieiar  doctrine  to  tliree  fourthe  of  an  estate  ^at 
beloBged  to  aU  the  States  and  all  the  people.  It  ex- 
pressly excluded  slavery  fixmi  900,000  square  nileeof . 
tins  estete,  and  allowed  it  in  the  remaining  800^000. 

The  Bepublieans,  it  ie  Irue^  had  juat  eteotad  t^ 
President^  and  were  about  to  tflke  posaessieii  <^  tbe« 
'Government ;  but  still  the  popular  vote  in  the  se^seraL 
fitates  showed  that  they  were  over  a  million  of  votes, 
in  the  minority  of  tiie  doctors  of  the  United  States. 
Brag  a  million  in  the  minority,  if  they  secured  the 
triplication  of  their  principles  to  three-fourtbe  of  all 
the  territory,  wee  that  not  enough  ?  Could  they  npt 
on  that  have  boasted  of  a  great  triumph  ?  For  a 
tkne  these  argumente  and  considerations  seemed  t» 
have  Weight  with  the  more  moderate  and  conearvar 
tive  of  the  Republican  Senators.  Indeed,  at  OAt 
time  I  had  9brox\ss  hopes  of  settletnent.  But  the  radi^ . 


oak  Tslfiod  in  fbroe,  beaded  by  Mr.  Greeley,  and  tbe 
current  was  soon  cbanged.  We  were  tben  met  witi^ 
the  argument  that  tbe  people,  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lmooln,  had  decided  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the 
territory,  and  that  tibe  members  of  Congress  daire  not 
attempt  to  reverse  that  decision.  We  then  deter^ 
mined  to  go  a  step  farther  and  endeavor  to  overewtte 
Hm  obstacle ;  and  it  was  to  this  end,  afto*  consoMa^ 
Hon  with  Mr.  Crittenden  and  others,  that  I  mysitf 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  providing  for  takiaf 
the  sense  of  the  peo^  of  the  seveml  States  on  tbi 
Chittenden  propositftofi,  for  tbe  direettoa  of  membeni 
of  Congress  in  votb^^  for  er  agafaiat  its  mbmlasioft  for 
tfM  ratification  of  tbe  GNntea,  as  an  amefidvent  lo  tbe 
Cbttttit  ulkm . 

This  was  an  appeal  to  the  source  of  all  ptlitinl 
power,  and  would  have  NiHemd  the  mwnbere  •f  ail 
(Wrious  reeponsibiKty.  Tb^  vote  of  tbe  mprmsmim* 
live  would  have  been  in  accordance  wMi  tiie  vote  ef 
bis  constitiienis,  either  for  or  agunst  tbe]^posi<liDik 
The  only  objection  made  was  that  rt  was  somewbai 
irregular  and  extraordinary.  But  tbe  same  rm» 
oould  not  make  that  objection  at  pfesenl.  ToOM—y 
extraordinary  things  have  sinee  been  done  by  theiv 
<dMsen  agents;  I  believed  with  the  Benaitor  fn 
Ohio,  as  I  bdieve  still,  tbait  tbe  proposi^oa  w%t 
Have  carried  a  miyority  in  nearly  aH  iSoie  States  otiim 
Vnion,  but  it  shared  tiie  fate  of  aU  other  efibi^  for 
settlement  Would  to  God  that  oor  ^oountry  was  newt 
in  tbe  oon£tion  it  then  wasi,  and  that  the  peopte 
Maid  be  allowed  to  settia  &e  oontrovetsy  for  tben*^ 
I  mi<kr  tbe  Kgbt  of  eigbteen  months'  expeiieowe' 
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of  war  and  carnage,  and  conntlees  sacrifices  of  ii»» 
tioDal  strength  and  character. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  BIGLEE.^ 

Who,  in  the  £Etce  of  sach  teetimony,  is  not  bound 
to  cast  the  censure  and  the  odium  where  it  justly  be- 
longs, tracing  it  back  for  one  hundred  years,  as 
Mitchell  observed,  the  subject  had  been  agitated,  and 
the  question  propounded,  ^^  What  should  be  done 
with  the  free  blacks  ?"  We  know  all  the  woridngs 
of  that  Abolition  party.  They  would  under  the 
•anctitgr  of  morality  and  religion,  rob  High  Heaven 
of  her  Star  Glory,  and  of  her  Oiganic  Law,  and  man 
o£  his  inheritance  I  We  are  quiet  Constitutional 
men :  but  others  than  such  can  expect  no  quarten 
from  us,  but  to  get  quartered ! 

If  we  believe  in  the  Bible,  emancipationism  is  on^ 
another  name  for  abolitionism,  and  is  chosen  by  its 
followers,  espedally  in  the  Slave  States,  from  a  stroke 
of  polieyj  rather  than  principle;  for  the  end  effected 
ia  severing  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  is  one 
and  the  sume  thing ;  and  hence  there  is  no  use  in  ccl- 
oring  it,  in  order  to  make  the  principle  more  poptdar 
and  digestable.  In  support,  and  in  positive  affirma- 
tion of  tills  position,  we  will  quote  the  28th  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  says  to  the  man 
and  to  the  female :  ^^And  Qod  blessed  them,  and  Gk)d 
said  unto  them,  be^rui^,  and  miUtiphfy  and  replenish 
the  earthy  and  suhdtu  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  th^ 
fidi  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  limng  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth"  That 
lh«re  should  be  a  query  with  reference  to  knowing 
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who  ^tbe  man  aad  the  female^  are,  k  a  matter  of 
serioas  ridicule,  and  deserves  no  place  Id  natural  his- 
tory or  ethnology,  among  men  of  the  least  preten- 
sion to  science !  Common  sense  should  tell  us  the 
history  of  man,  and  that  of  progressive  existences  of 
colors,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  com  not  growing  from 
rye,  nor  chestnuts  frcmi  walnuts,  and  so  on ;  hence  a 
white  man,  and  an  existence  of  color,  are  now  sepa- 
rate in  kind  as  the  com  and  rye  are,  and  were  always 
.so,  upon  the  natural  law  of  production  and  the  com- 
mand of  God,  saying,  Met  each  produce  his  kind.' 
In  the  28th  verse,  God  commands  the  man  and' the 
iNDoale,  ^  have  dominion,'  etc«,  and  in  this  there  is  no 
choiice;  consequently  man  cannot  give  up  a  part  of 
Jiis  dominion  without  denying  the  command  of  God; 
and  if  he  does  yield  his  tnie  estate^  setting  up  k^  higher 
laWy  a  law  within  his  own  breast,'  he  denies  his  God 
and  becomes  an  Atheist!  Therefore,  emancipationism, 
^8  well  as  abolitionism,  is  atheism,  when  put  in  prac- 
tice. It  strikes  at  the  root  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mand of  God,  in  saying  ^have  daminiony  etc«;  for  it 
gives  up  dominion.  This  is  a  positive  denial  of  God\i 
command,  when  it  is  persisted  in,  wherefore  as  a 
principle  used  to  combat  the  will  and  purpose  of  tihe 
organic  law  of  creation,  it  should  be  met  with  open 
denunciation  and  abhorrence.  We  feel  that  this  argu- 
ment should  be  conclusive  against  emancipationisn^ 
setting  it  forth  in  its  pristine  colors. 

From  the  cause  and  effect  of  nature,  with  there 
being  no  possibility  of  caviling  by  the  Abolitionists 
and  Emancipationists,  with  reference  to  the  right* 
eousness  of  slavery,  we  have  brought  forth  the  order 


^  oreftkicMi  and  the  OoiiBtitotioii  of  i3i%  UiiitoA 
AbftteBi  to  beiT  w  foil  and  coBclastre  ^rideiioe  to  bw- 
tein  oar  poaitkMiSy  potwkhBtancling ;  and  f«el  to  rem 
our  pleadings  on  the  Offder  of  <}od,  and  that  Sacred 
Inebrameot  formed  bj  our  foreiBitlMre,  not  fearing  bvl 
a  jut,  goody  and  magnanimoos  people  will  pnntfh 
the  AI>oli:tioitiBli  and  Emanoipationisls  for  Aeir 
hmmjf  treeeon,  mn^  and  agitatiim  against  the  organic 
tor  of  God,  asd  that  made  by  Mm  I  We  know  Oar 
tesacoa;  tb«i7  plead  that  it  is  eympathy  for  the  ep- 
yreseed  begot  bj  their  religiotia  impreflsions.  Wheme 
Abe  slaves  are  free,  Imw  do  tbey  manifest  it  to  them, 
hif  ktndttess  or  by  distance?  K  we  go  among  ^Am^ 
whui0  tbsre  are  fipse  ealored  people,  we  soon  gain  am 
mmest  of  all  thdr  boasted  beiuvclence  and  hwmmtlh/t 
it  is  soeh  as  man  cannot  see !  nor  can  the  ear  of  man 
ifeoar  it  I  It  has  no  manifestations,  except  for  evil 
and  canning  device! 

^^T\k»  man  and  tiie  female"  were  made  perfect 
beings,  for  the  former  exercised  intuitive  knowledge 
in  naming  the  animals ;  and  the  female  must  have 
been  equally  endowed  witii  knowledge,  or  she  would 
not  have  been  compuiionable  to  one  possessing  Bi- 
vine-like  attributes  in  knowledge  thus  foreshadowed. 
Hence,  all  matter  of  human  kind  must  be  progres- 
sive to  its  original  type— man ;  and  progressive  ex- 
istences of  colors  will  progress  as  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  humanity ;  for  the  negroes  of  Africa  are 
unlike  those  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  phreno- 
logical developments,  which  effect  is  caused  by  con- 
tact witiii  intelligence.  Consequently,  they  are  com- 
paratively human  existences^  only  as  they  progress 
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in  Approximftteg  tnuuamty,  aad  are  retpoiitiUb  a»- 
iiordiiigly*  Th«rdSDre^iiiTiewiiigil»ordfirof<nrgMiie 
BiAttar,  tira  sphere  of  ft  white  Daasi,  and  that  •£  exiBt- 
eaioes  ^  ^or,  are  now  at  different^  aad  ewm  have 
heen^aa  the  oiganieoliwoi  in  colors;  ibr  no  otto  wiU 
hafre  the  oonrage  to  say  &at  hlaok  and  white  are 
one  cobra,  and  hence  had  a  common  or^a^any  more 
or  less  tium  a  white  man  and  nagro  a|ie  of  the  eanie 
mdBT ;  and  oonseqoently,  ithey  had  %  eommon  origin. 
The  diffiaorant  colore  which  we  eee,  as  obtained  from 
natural  olgeofeyWe  apply  to  different  uses;  we  do 
not  apply  black  and  white  to  the  «Mae  nse;  £»r  in 
dda^  we  dbonld  have  a  mixtore;  that  is^if  we  wuAifid 
a  ]M«ise  painted  Mack,  we  ahonld  not  tiee  white 
paint,  and  thns  vice  tfersm.  Hjenee  Gkid,  in  Ma  erea- 
tftM,  wished  the  Mongdian,  Indian,  Malay,  African, 
and  Oancaaian,  as  mnch  he  wanted  com,  wheat,  bar- 
H^,  170  and  oats,  for  obtain  jmrpase^,  which  ane 
manifested  fhlly  in  this  dissertation.  TUbb  will  bear 
thought  and  study. 

If  it  should  be  admitted  that  t^e  law  of  piodue- 
tiim  be  revensed  in  one  thmg  or  in  one  m$ta»we^  in 
saying  that  a  white  man  might  faaTe  originated  from 
an  txistmce  of  color,  or  that  diis  aotsknee  of  oolor 
sAwuld  faaye  originated  from  the  white  man;  we 
could,  with  ihe  same  propriety,  argve  tiiat  the  whole 
ofder  of  nature  might  hav«  been  formerly  reversed  • 
and  henoe,  trees  were  seen  growing  ro&is  upwards,  / 
and  animals  in  genend  walking  with  lege  upwards. 
In  this  instance,  there  would  be  as  much  common 
wmst  and  propriety  as  in  the  former;  though  this 
manifests  its  absurdity  wnmasktd  to  the  most  common 
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tmderstanding ;  whereas  the  former  requires  ihom^ 
and  reason  to  detect  the  fioua  fraud  endeavored  to  be 
practiced  by  Atheists!  If  we  should  say  that  the 
oommou  monkey  originated  from  the  gibbon,  the 
gorilla,  or  the  chimpanzee,  and  the  latter  from  a  na- 
tive of  Australia,  theological-abolition  physiologistB 
would  call  us  dementated ;  and  why  ?  because  it  k 
ordered  that  each  thing,  whether  inanimate  or  ani*^ 
mate,  must  produce  its  kind ;  and  if  Ihis  be  the  case 
in  one  thing,  why  not  in  all  ?  for  the  same  law  of 
production  governs  in  production;  otherwise,  we 
should  have  hogs  from  sheep,  or  vice  versa^  and  ducks 
from  geese,  ovvice  versoj  in  the  jpro^ess  of  production. 
Hence,  if  such  a  noHon  would  indicate  that  we  might 
be  dementated,  how  much  more  so  it  is  for  men  who 
pass  themselves  off  for  a  sterfing  pricb,  to  deduce, 
from  their  rich  obibntal  fields  of  teaming  and  vast 
researches^  the  &ct  of  a  white  man  having  originated 
from  a  negro,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  order  of  production, 
because  they  can  understand  each  other  by  speech, 
any  more  or  less  than  that  rye  sprang  from  wiieat, 
or  oats  from  barley,  because  they  are  grain,  and  can 
be  eaten !  Such  might  be  told  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining credence  from  the  children  of  Greenland,  or 
from  those  of  Oceanica ;  but  it  is  useless  to  palm  off 
such  a  disconnected  process  of  production'upon  minds 
tiiat  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to 
cause !  And  men  who  do  it,  are  either  ignorant  of 
what  they  affirm,  or  they  are  wicked^  and  deserve  the 
universal  detestation  of  mankind!  The  leaders  in 
AbolitiioniBm  are  not  ignorant ;  but  they  are  perverse 
and  full  of  cunning  device,  and  let  themselves  out  to 
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gain  in^^riofus  cmsequmces!  Absolate  enutncipa- 
tionism  is  not  one  whit  better.  There  is  no  morality 
in  it,  as  founded  in  nature  and  on  the  organic  order 
of  creation.  The  former  is  in  direct  oppo^tion  to 
the  latter. 

In  view  of  creation,  God  must  have  estaUished  for 
the  rule  of  His  action  a  definite  and  fixed  plan  of 
formation  of  matter  into  bodies,  with  the  power  of 
self-aUrai^ion  and  sdf-repvlmn.  For,  before  the  origin 
of  all  things,  matter  had  assumed  no  specific  form; 
but,  after  the  formation  of  the  earth,  the  mineral 
kingd(Hn  was  the  first  act  of  God's  creation,  with 
reference  to  separate  classes  of  matter  to  exist  on  the 
earth.  GK>d  ordered  gold  to  exist,  and  unite  itself  by 
its  natural  affinity  for  its  own  particles  of  matter,  and 
it  was  so.  We  see  the  effect  of  this  class  in  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  which  is  distinct  from  the  other  min- 
erals. Thus,  all  the  minerab  were  formed  under  this 
kingdom,  that  is,  into  separate  classes — ^the  effects  of 
the  commands  of  Gk>d.  The  difference,  in  any  of 
-these  classes  of  minerals,  is  denominated  genus, 
qiecies,  or  kind,  which  would  be  included  under  the 
head  class.  There  is  a  difference  in  iron  by  its  na- 
ture ;  in  lead ;  in  quicksilver ;  in  gold ;  in  silver ;  in 
copper;  and,  in  &ct,  in  all  of  the  minerals,  under 
their  respective  classes,  by  which  one  genus  in  a  class 
is  distinguished  fronv  the  other.  A  primordial  or* 
ganic  law  governs  all  these  minerals,  for  they  may  be 
all  run  together,  yet  by  the  art  and  science  in  chem- 
istry, we  can  reduce  each  mineral  to  its  original  class. 

This  shows  an  original,  distinct  organization  in  the 
beginning ;  and  in  each,  ihe  power  and  design  of  God 
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anmanifett  We  do  notprtteBiioaiiy  iriuihrna- 
«ral  ifl  the  oldest  la  the  aMie  JBUMiner,  the  V^iyftt 
Ue  Kingdom  was  created.  God  OMftioMided  eoni^ 
bwia/,  oats,  graas^^eed,  wbeat»  rye,  and,  ia  &et,  all 
the  seeds  of  this  kingdom  to  come  into  existeaee^  aad 
they  came,  and  have  grown  and  |>rodiiced»  each  as  it 
WM  eammaiftded,  aceosrdii]^  to  ito  class,  whioh  iiMdadas 
the  genus,  the  q^ecies  or  kind,  under  this  dirisioii-^ 
Om  vegetable  kingdom.  To  ssj  that  each  of  these 
seeds  wonld  not  prodooe  a  ^lass  in  ibis  kingdon, 
voold  lead  to  oonfiiaon  in  the  creation,  At  eaeh 
oissiy  as  commanded,  is  to  prodnoe  its  kind*  Jbi 
proof  of  this  posUaon,  grind  these  eeeds  all  «p  to- 
petiMT,  and  then,  bj  chemical  Mialyeis,  it  is  easj  to 
diacover  the  affinity  which  each  pactiola  of  this  mat- 
tar  bears  to  itself  thereby  rendering  it  baek  ia  ito 
anginal  matter*  Henee,  upon  thb  principle  of 
caing,  and  there  is  no  other  natural  mods  of  i 
ing  npon  tiiis  snligecty  we  mnst  conelnde  that  seed, 
when  first  prodnced  from  matt^^  was  made  to  repM- 
senty  in  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  a  eepaiate  oigmdo 
ecistenoe,  to  be  known  as  one  dass,  prodmang  eaeh 
iia  kind.  In  this  kingdom  we  find  a  eeed  called  bar- 
ley ;  it  represents  a  class,  for  no  other  seed  MsemUas 
it  ta  aay  respect  whatsoerer,  either  in  form  or  sab- 
itaace;  bat  we  have  teen  different  representatioDB 
of  tUs  seed,  which  we  may  call,  for  eeee  in  Ae  die- 
tribntion  of  appropriate  names,  geons,, species,  or 
kind,  either  of  which  is  iq>plieabie  uoder  this  dais. 
Hence,  it  is  conmion  to  say,  ^  we  hare  difierent  bsav 
ley  seed.''  All  other  seeds  are  snlgeot  to  tiie  same 
consideration  as  this,barley. 
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TliQi  far,  we  have  traced  tbe  formation  of  matter 
HI  tbt  mineral  aad  ve^pelable  kbgdom  into  diatinot 
^Iftnoi)  prodncing  eadi  its  kind,  as  faavinf  an  affinity 
inr  teelf  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  what  sammadi 
it !  We  have  now  to  review  the  animal  kingdom. 
Tsi  tbe  osioation  of  all  matter  into  bodies,  whether  in* 
ammate  •or  animal»,'God  eiaceroised  no  partial  eonsid^ 
erations ;  his  labors  werethe  fhiit  of  de^iffn  pre^&rdaiMi 
m  the  beginning  of  all  things!  Ood  created  tbe  ani- 
mals «f  tii#  waters  and  those  of  the  air  into  dnsegia, 
whieh  h€  oemmanded  to  prodooe,  each  his  kiad,  fitom 
'Ae  terms — ^moring  creatmre, and  fowl;'  see  venw 
aeth,  fiivt  chapter  <yf  0eMsis. 

This  organic  law  of  prodoctioa,  in  all  the  io^er 
iflaases  ef  animale,ie  obejed,  for  each  class  is  deeirow 
df  that  form  made  ia  reeemUance  to  itselfl  For  ije 
the  waters  we  see  eaeh  class  mate  by  itself  in  tbe 
isrm  of  shoals  or  anmes,  making  no  difiSaiTence  with 
isJMnonee  to  their  size.  Thus  the  whales  go  bj  them* 
oJi'sey  live  witii  each  other,  and  produce  their  Idud; 
the  diad  do  the  same;  the  herring  do  the  same;  tbe 
eod  <lo  the  same ;  -and  the  turtle  the  same ;  and  im 
flttt,  aU  which  inhabit  tbe  waters  do  the  same.  The 
aaitte  faiw  pervades  tiaose  animals  which  live  in  the 
air,  vr  that  fly  job  wing.  It  divides  them  into  classes, 
eamng  each  class  to  produce  its  kind ;  £or  it  is  spe- 
cific, and  to  the  point  It  punishes  illicit  iatavmix- 
^mm  with  the  pain  of  deterioratioQ  and  ppematve 
itoeay.  We  have  never  aeen  the  dock  nor  tbe  geese, 
nor  Ute  hen,  nor  the  tnrkey,  nor  any  of  the  wild 
dbsseft  that  fly  in  tbe  air,  mmifmt  m  dmi't  for  each 
other.    For  they  obey  the  organic  law  of  thdir  crea- 
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tiotiy  i&  produeiBg  eaeh  its  kind,  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. Rifting  in  this  |dngdom  to  the  animals  created 
according  to  the  terms  embraced  in  the  24th  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Qenesis, — ^as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
living  creatnre,  cattle,  creeping  thing,  and  beast,'  .we 
can  see  no  reason  why  each  of  the  animals  created 
from  the  earth,  representing  total  distinctions  in  form- 
ations and  colors,  shonld  not  be  divided  into  classes 
as  those  of  a  scale  low^r,  inhabiting  the  air  or  the  war 
ters,  or  the  seeds  of  the  vegetable  lQngd<mi,  or  the 
minerals  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  wherein  we  see 
distinct  classes,  as  heretofore  mentioned.  Hence,  in 
the  organization  of  matter  into  bodies  and  forms  re- 
sembling tSie  Mongolian,  the  Indian,  the  Malay,  and 
the  African,  as  well  as  those  resembling  every  grade 
to  the  very  lowest,  that  walk  or  creep  on  the  earth, 
we  see  each  of  these  manifest  itself  by  its  daas, 
through  which  it  reproduces  itself.  These  classes, 
then,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  are  separate  with  rrfer- 
ence  to  their  creation,  tor  each  of  them  acts  indepen- 
dantly,  by-itself,  in  its  reproduction !  Hence,  we  see 
the  Mongolian  produce  his  own  species,  r^resenting 
his  organic  form  in  the  creation,  and  proving  that  his 
class  is  distinct  and  efficient  for  all  the  purposes  <^ 
its  creation.  It  acts  now  independently  in  its  repro- 
duction, assimilating  its  kind  to  its  mother  and  fiaih- 
er's  root  or  class.  Though  we  see,  under  this  class, 
different  shapes,  yet  they  all  represent  the  same  tribe- 
like physiological  features  and  developments;  hence 
arises  the  distinction  of  this  class  of  bipeds  from  the 
Indian,  Malay,  and  African,  and  also,  the  Caucasian. 
The  same  organic  law  governs  the  Indian,  the  Malay, 
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and  ihe  African,  in  its  respective  class,  of  reprodoo^ 
tion,  for  each  of  these  classes  is  separate  and  distinct; 
thongb  there  are  different  shades  in  forms  in  each  of 
these  classes  of  the  ainiinal  kingdom,  yet  we  beh<dd  a 
kindred  resemblance  in  each  class  to  itsdi  And 
thus,  all  the  Indian  tribes  resemble  each  other. 
The  Malay  tribes  resemble  each  other;  aiid  alse 
the  African  tribes  resemble  each  other.  These 
distinct  classes  we  discover  in  the  whole  animal  king* 
dom  between  the  classes  jast  mentioned  and  the 
meanest  animal  that  walks  or  crawls  on  the  earth.  In 
this  light  behold  the  caUUy  the  horse,  the  lion,  the 
deer,  the  bear,  the  elephant,  the  antelope,  the  fox,  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  the  sloth,  and  the  ant,  with  thonsanda 
of  other  animals,  too  nnmerons  to  be  mentioned,  re* 
present  each  his  class,  as  created  from  matter  onee 
dbaotic,  with  the  power  of  producing  each  hift  kind^ 
independently ;  thongh  each  in  its  reproduction,  bears 
a  resemblance  to  its  original  class  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God  in  his  creation.  The  chain  of  proof 
here  presented,  demonstrates  tl^e  manner  of  creation, 
step  by  step,  and  class  by  class,  from  the  beginning, 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  through  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdom,  embracing  the  last  class — the  Can- 
cadon.  This  dass  is  governed  by  the  same  organic 
law,  as  that  which  governs  all  others  in  any  of  the 
kingdoms  aSove  mentioned.  Under  this  class  we  see 
a  vast  difierence  in  the  phrenolo^cal  and  physiologi- 
cal features;  yet  the  products  of  such,  without  ad* 
mixture,  represent  the  genus,  species,  or  kind,  in^the 
dass  as  it  was  originally  formed.  For  no  white  or 
Caucasian  man  and  woman  can  produce  any  other 
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color  thmn  t3ieir  own,  which  makes  thia  a  piixnordlid 
color  as  to  them,  in  i3ae  same  m^iner  as  olive-color 
is  with  reference  to  the  Mongolian ;— copper-color  is 
with  reference  to  the  Indian ;  brown-color  is  with 
re£urence  to  the  Malay ;  and  blac^-color  is  with  refei^ 
eoee  to  tike  African*  These  classes  being  different^  as 
governed  by  organic  law,  of  which  we  are  convinced, 
in  beholding  their  physiological  features  in  contrast, 
with  tile  latent  ability  in  each  class,  to  prodnce  iti 
own  kind ; — we  can  have  no  question  as  to  the  posi- 
tion to  assign  each  class  in  the,  creation ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  the  period  of  time  with  referetice  to  what  class 
precedes  and  folbws  each  other,  in  the  progresa  of 
ciestfienf  up  to  the  Caucasian!  A  dasd  ii»  the  erga»- 
iaed  elements*"  in  the  mineral,  vegetablci  and  ainmal 
kingdom,  that  embrace  such  maitear  as  has  the  abiliiji 
to  i^i^eduoe,  resembling  itself,  either  by  atlmction  cr 
aeatual  interoourse.  Hence,  from  this  position,  we 
derive  jufit  notions  as  to  the  process  of  creation,  and 
wlien  inflaenced  by  these  and  organic  law,  ^  lesnr 
no%  to  cOnfonnd  one  claes  with  another,  e^wdaUy  im 
view  of  the  matter  which  composes  them,  being  dif* 
ferent,  as  we  see  it  in  form  and  cokfr. 

In  review  of  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesis,  as  it  bears 
on  the  creation  of  all  things  in  the  rnann^  we  haw 
presented  it  for  conmderation,  we  must  conelode  thai 
there  is  only  one  organic  law  pervading  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdom,  fienee,  the  w^gtit 
and  importance  of  verse  28th  of  the  first  dmpt&t  erf 
Oenesisy  with  reference  to  the  commands  which  God 
enjoins  on  man,  the  white  man  elect,  to  perforas,  ad*- 
mH  of  tio  equivocation  or  reMation.    In  tliAi,  €M 

*  aUments,  In  this  oate,  Btgnifj  maJe  and  femal«|  as  it  is  herein  used 
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clo8Bd  hia  commandB  as  to  what  he  had  beandoiBgi 
l^  ordering  ^^  the  man  and  the  female  "  what  ta,do» 
with  reference  to  all  future  timei  Wherefores,  the  CMt* 
tnandoy  in  thk  verse,  were  made  with  the  oreatioi^  of 
all  else,  crowning  the  'great  land  marks  ef  <3o^« 
plastic  will.  In  the  organic  fonns  of  ppopi^tion,  we . 
see  them  ^stemixed  into  classes  for  the  porpooa  of 
prodaeing^  each  his  kind,  in  each  of  the  kingdoms 
above-mentioned ;  therebjr  diowiag  fm  affinity  aaA 
coheaioa  foor  each  other,  in  eack  class  of  eretttwaw 
Adj  variation  of  this  Uw  hy  any  of  the  dasats,  is 
imnished  with  premature  decay  and  deterioFatiaBi 
Hence,  ibis  law  is  fixed^  step  by ste|>, aid dassfc^ 
class,  in  the  scale  of  creation,  j«at  as  moch  as  the  buv* 
of  gravitation  was  fixed*  Had  this  not  beea  fixiid^ 
the  fruits  of  the  earthy  which  we  see  growkiy  lar. 
trees,  woiuld  have  been  as  likely  to  have  go&«  up  into 
the  air  whea  ripe,  as  to  have  fallen  to  the  wcQu 
Hence  we  see  the  law  which  gravitates  a  body  to  thi 
earth;  and.  this  is  manifo&ted  on  every  bo^  in  .pi#»- 
portioti  to  the  qoantiljj  of  matter  such  bodj^  cob*- 
tains;  from  tiiis  cireamataneo,  we  see  the  infln^an 
which  the  earth  has  oveir  aa  i^pple,  in  di^ff^ing  it  to 
hsrsel£  Were  the  ai^  as  li^g^  as  the  auth,.pofl^ 
seesinf  aa  much  matter,  each  body  would  maintam 
the  position,  that  it  was  formed  to  oeeupy  in  the  pi^ 
c^ss  of  creation.  If  the  law  oS  gravitatiom  was  not 
fixed  in  each  particle  of  matter  in  proportieo  to  whvl 
it  possessta^  a  man  on  a  house-top,  when  jumpii^ 
from  it|  would  be  aa  likely  to  go  up  aa  down !  But 
he  goes  down,  and  why?  Beoaose  there  is  no  body 
near  him  larg0r  than  the  oarth,  to  overoouM  the  i»- 
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fluenoe,  which  the  earth  exercises  over  him; — Whence, 
he  is  drawn  to  the  earth,  irresistibly,  when  he  lei^ 
from  the  house-top.  In  this,  we  see  the  organic  law 
governing  matter ;  and  who  can  doabt  it  ?  if  so,  let 
him  try  one  or  two  experiments! 

Still  further,  are  we  permitted  to  trace  this  law 
governing  bodies,  such  as  the  primary  planets,  and 
also,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  That  tiiese  exist  we 
can  not  question,  for  we  do  not  question  the  exist- 
ence of  the  earth.  That  each  of  these  bodies  revolves 
on  its  own  axis,  we  have  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary,— ^but  from  the  alternate  rotation  of  day  and 
night  to  us,  effected  by  the  'revolution  of  the  esaib 
on  its  own  axis  without  a  question,  we  must  conclude 
that  each  body  performs  the  same  function,  with 
reference  to  itself  and  sun,  as  the  earth  performs 
with  reference  to  herself?  Hence,  we  see  that  each 
of  these  bodies  were  created  to  fill  a  certain  space  in 
the  Universe  and  to  revolve  each  within  a  certain 
orbit.  This  position  is  maintained  by  another  fixed 
law  in  bodies  revolving,  which  is  centripital  and  cen- 
trifugal. That  law  or  force  which  impels  a  body  or 
matter  to  a  common  center,  is  centripital,  and  that 
which  causes  it  to  fly  .off  from  a  common  center,  is 
centrifugal.  Hence,  we  see  that  a  body,  in  order  to 
revolve  in  its  orbit,  must  have  these  two  laws  or 
powers  equal ;  othervrise,  matter  would  all  accumu- 
latQ  in  one  common  mountain,  and  there  would  be 
scarcely  any  earth  to  cultivate,  or  it  would  fly  o^ 
without  leaving  any  to  cultivate.  Each  of  the  bodies 
before  mentioned,  is  also  governed  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  for  each  attracts  each  other  in  proportion 
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totbe  quantity  of  matter  that  each  contains^  and  the  re- 
q>ective  distance  that  one  is  separated  from  the  other. 

Therefore,  the  organic  law  governing  thecentripi. 
tal,  and  centrifugal  forcesin  bodies  is  balanced,  or  such 
bodies  would  collapse  or  fall  apart .  This  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  body  or  form  of  bodies,  for  it  is  natural 
law.  It  can  be  applied  to  Governments;  for  when  a 
Qovemment  is  central,  or  monarchial,  or  federal,  it 
proves  that  the  centripetal  force  in  the  government 
has  overcome  the  centrifugal  force,  and  that  these  are 
not  balanced  for  general  good.  In  Republics,  the 
Centripetal  force  is  represented  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  th^  Centrifugal  force  in  the  States,  or 
provinces,  or  departments.  For  self-preservation, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  care  and  a  watchful  fore- 
east  should  be  evw  exercised,  that  each  of  these 
bodies  act  within  the  sphere  or  orbit  for  which  it  was 
made  by  the  order  of  creation,  or  by  conventional 
compacts. 

The  influences  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  that 
of  centripetal  attraction,  and  centrifugal  repulsion, 
received  their  origins  during  the  process  of  creation, 
within  the  six  consecutive  days,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  different  classes  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  received  their  origins,  at  the  same  time; — 
evidences  of  which  manifest  themselves  to  our  senses 
wherever  we  exercise  the  philosophy  of  reason,  or 
on  whatever  object,  we  exercise  mineral,  vegetable^ 
or  animal,  analysis.  Hence,  in  all  those  bodies  men- 
tioned, and  classes  brought  under  our  review,  we  see 
an  organic  law  manifest  itself,  which  defines,  unmis- 
takably, the  process  of  creation,  and  the  governing 
ss 
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principle  for  each  in  its  peculiar  sphere.  In  each  of 
these  classes  of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  see  bodies 
formed  as  of  original  matter,  with  a  clear  distinct- 
ness, and  if  we  unite  any  of  these  primordial  classes, 
we  produce  a  hybrid,  a  mongrel,  which  comes  to  our 
senses  every  day.  This  organic  law,  from  the  con- 
sideration which  it  bears  on  all  matter,  defines  the 
order  of  creation,  and  manifests  the  ruling  race  or 
class  to  govern  the  earth.  This  is  clear,  for  we  see 
design  in  the  application  of  this  law  to  every  thing 
which  exists.  Can  we  say  that  there  is  no  law  of 
gravitation,  or  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force  ? 
any  more  or  any  less,  than  we  can  say  that  there  is 
BO  classification  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  ?  This  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  appeals  to  our  common  sense;  and 
if  we  deny  the  latter  as  we  see  it  evidenced  in  crea- 
tion, we  must  deny  the  power  and  eflTect  of  the 
former,  as  we  see  it  evidenced,  with  respect  to  bodies. 
In  this  vieWj  when  we  see  a  body  fall  downward,  we 
should  say  that  it  goes  upward;  and  when  we  see  it 
drawn  to  the  center,  we  should  indulge  ourselves  in 
saying  that  it  is  going  from  the  <^enter.  In  this,  the 
height  of  reason  would  be  most  consumately  displayed, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  Abolitionists  and 
Emancipationists,  who  are  trying,  as  we  have  fully 
proved,  to  reverse  the  order  of  creation.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  it  could  not  be  reversed  as  to  their  own 
existences; — ^they  would  look  well  standing  on  their 
heads,  and  performing  the  other  functions  of  life  ac- 
oordingly. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  have  seen  the  effect  of  na- 
tural law,  which  governs  bodies  composing  the  TJni- 
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▼ene ;  and  we  haye  proved  that,  as  to  thefle,  there  m 
no  variation  of  them  in  their  orbits,  either  physically 
or  typically  speaking ;  for  every  part  of  matter  works 
in  consonance  with  the  whole.  Therefore,  organic  law, 
based  on  natural  principles,  is  ever  right,  is  ever  jnst, 
is  ever  reasonable,  and  is  ever  to  the  point.    Hence, 
upon  this  law,  man  should  base  his  government, 
which  is  natural,  as  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers 
was  based ;  for  in  it  we  see  the  influence  of  the  cen- 
tripetal, and  centrifugal  powers,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  do,  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  balance  each  other, 
which  forbids  too  great  a  eontractiony  or  expansion  t 
IVlien  we  conflict  with  the  principles  of  these  laws, 
we  bring  on  ourselves  all  the  evils  which  destroy  our 
peace  and  happiness.    We  incur  fiEimine,  disease,  wars, 
both  civil  and  foreign,  and  consequently  premature 
decay  and  death !    These  are  natural  ^peals  to  man- 
kind to  stay  the  assassin's  hand,  and  the  warrior's 
stem  order  to  form  in  battie!    There  is  no  human- 
ity in  war ;  it  eclipses  nature,  in  her  performance  to 
man,  of  her  last  ofice !    The  warrior,  created  in  the 
Image  and  after  the  Likeness  of  his  Creator,  it  turns 
to  brute,  makes  him  act  like  a  brute,  think  like  a 
brute  in  the  way  of  defense  and  offense,  blunts  hie 
natural  refinement,  sours  his  sentiments,  makes  him 
distrustful  of  man,  fills  him  with  pompous  conceit, 
which  makes  him  strut  like  a  peacock,  with  brass 
tinsels  hanging  in  profusion,  and  finally  addles  and 
dethrones  the  brain,  where  reason  and  common  sense 
should  be  most  creative  and  productive  of  good  and 
happy  results !    Such  is  the  misfortone  of  man  in 
arms!    Such  is  his  prostration  to  his  own  wicked- 
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neoBy  and  meb  is  his  wiU  to  peorrert  the  laws  of  nii- 
ture,  and  make  a  god  of  himsdf,  that  Ood  might 
led  to  demar  reeognitiofi  of  8ueh,  hi&  own  creation 
in  man !  When  will  man  learn  to-  settle  disputes  by 
the  arbitrament  of  reason  and  common  sense?  Act- 
ing upon  the  organic  law  of  Gk>d^  there-  is  no  more 
reason  ihst  man  should  war  with  man,  than  tibat  one 
of  the  planets  should  disobey  the  organic  law^  and 
consequently  wage  war  with  his  feUow-planet.  In 
ibis  respect)  there  would  be  as  much  common  sense 
m  the  one  case  as  in  the  other !  Good  results  from 
feasofiy  not  from  warf 
.  Thus  far  we  have  prored  from  the  beginning,  that 
eyery  particle  of  matter,  which  received  an  inani* 
mate,  or  an  animate  existence,  ie  based  on  the  organic 
law  of  God,  showing  design  in  all  of  his  great  work' 
manship.  Color  is  a  property  in  a  body,  which  by 
Kght  is  distinguishable  from  that  in  another  body  ^ 
hence  colors  are  natural  or  artificial.  The  former 
are  seen  in  the  book  of  nature  as  fotinded  on  organic 
law,  while  the  latter  are  in  the  works  of  ma% 
as  founded  on  art.  Could  one  natural  primordial 
edar  have  ori^nated  from  another,  when  each  na^ 
tural  color  received  its  organi2ation  from  matter,  dur^ 
mg  the  period  of  six  days, — ^the  space  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  creation?  Color,  then,  as  now^  was- 
attached  to  the  substance  or  thing  susceptible  of  be- 
ing handled  or  seen,  hence  one  natural  color  then,  no 
more  than  now,  could  not  have  originated  from  an- 
other, but  each  was  then  as  now,  independent  of 
each  other,  and  this  must  have  been  the  case  of  all 
things,,  whether  inanimate  or  animate.  Wherefore  we 


obtain  iSb^  WMleDiable  proof  with  reference  to  the 
eolora  of  tibe  Mongotian,  Indian,  Malay,  AMcan,  and 
Oatttearian,  bairing*  be«n  odgi&ally  ae  tiiey  now  are  in 
the  ficale  of  ereaHon^  of  we  shonM  deteet  ehange- 
ablenen  in  the  organie  ooloring*  ptopertg  in  mattei*. 
For  who  will  pretend  to  say  that  grass',  or  leavesj  or 
blonome  of  ioaninate  matter,  or  anitnate,  below  W- 
pedsy  had  or  have  ehanffcd  their  ^oiUring  since  the  cre- 
ation? In  tfaie  respect,  tiie  orgwiic  law  is  fixed,  and 
has  been  so  far  back  ae  the  memorjr  of  man  extends, 
to  the  very  remotest  ag<eof  time;  and  h^ce  if  fifxel 
in  one  thing,  whether  Inanimate  or  animate,  it  mnst 
be  in  all,  for  the  oi^mnic  Uw  is  regolar,  and  withoot 
&e  possibility  of  deriation.  From  this  evidence  in 
orgaliic  law  governing  the  properties  in  bodies,  we 
mnst  conclude  that  God  had  a  special  design  in  the 
creation  of  existeneeg  of  eolats  and  marty  as  they  now 
present  tiiemselves  to  onr  nnderstandings,  as  mneh 
as  he  had  in  creating  the  different  clasees  of  forest 
trees,  or  other  matter,  whether  inanimate  or  animate^ 
We  see  tiieir  difference,  aod  we  have  no  evidence 
that  such  eame  by  chance;  reason  and  common  sense 
teach  ns  8%ich^  as  being  founded  on  natural  law.  Be- 
tween the  existences  of  colors  and  man  we  see  no 
equality  in  the  organization  of  the  brains;  in  the 
former  they  are  dull,  imperceptive,  and  want  fore^ 
cast ;  in  the  latter  they  are  mercurial,  perceptive,  and 
soar  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  fight  and  knowl- 
edge !  If  this  inferior  and  subordinate  condition  had 
not  been  natural  to  them  as  based  on  organic  law, 
God  could  have  formed  the  matter  in  their  composi-' 
tion  Kke  oura,  hence  we  should  have  fulty  known 
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that  all  matter  created  into  bipeds  w&ce  created  free 
and  equal,  from  color.  As  it  is,  equality  is  not 
granted !  But  according  to  Terse  28th  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  <  the  man  and  the  female '  are  or- 
d^*ed, — ^Have  dominion  over  all  created  matter,  that 
is,  than  yourselves ;  for  the  verse  reads  thus : — ^with 
which  we  are  all  fSuniliar.  The  order  of  creation 
was  begun  with  the  inanimates,  and  rose  naturally 
step  by  step,  and  class  by  class,  by  r^ular  process, 
manifesting  design  in  the  riding  scale  to  ^the  man 
and  the  female,'  the  last  touch  of  Ms  plastic  will! 
In  the  creation  Gk>d  did  not  manifest  his  inconsist- 
ency by  creating  first  an  inanimate,  then  an  animate, 
and  thus  the  ohe,  and  then  the  other;  but  man  last 
with  his  consort  through  desigUj  to  entail  his  great 
estate  on  them,  full  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  turn 
the  vast  resources  to  the  advantage  of  his  creation. 
And  thus  man  penetrates  tr^m  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  to  ths  farthest  planet  or  star,  and  from  pole 
to  pole,  and  draws  his  deductions,  through  enlight- 
ened reason  and  common  sense,  from  fitcts  as  based 
on  organic  law;  otherwise,  how  could  he  know  the 
law  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  or  the  influence  of  the 
centripetal  or  centrifugal  force  in  the  same,  or  when 
an  eclipse  would  occur  to  the  sun  or  moon,  or  the 
shooting  of  a  comet,  within  a  second  of  time?  Such 
knowledge  cuts  short  abolitionism ! 

Abolitionism  is  the  oflSspring  »f  misconception  in 
man,  denying  the  organic  law  governing  the  uni- 
verse ;  hence,  the  followers  become  Atheist?,  endeav- 
oring to  reverse  his  loiU  and  design^  as  laid  down  in 
the  creation,  and  thereby  deify  themselves  with  the 
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Bolemn  installation  of  Divinity.  Humanity  is  not  in 
their  creed :  they  are  bereft  of  that  sacred  attribute; 
for  their  acts  and  teachings  ai^  not  founded  on  or- 
ganic law  as  manifested  in  th&  creation,  but  on  the 
inversion  of  it;  hence  they  plead  humanity  for  de- 
ception, iuiorder  to  gain  power  and  the  control  of 
tiie  Government,  making  those^  who  disagree  witli 
them,  or  oppose  them,  creatures  of  their  ne&rious  will 
and  doings !  This  complexion  of  them  demonstrates 
itself  in  all  their  doings^  for  they  are  full  Of  doings, 
and  consequently,  of  these  demonstrations,  the  most 
impious  of  all  man's  doings  on  earth !  ^^  Oh,  for  a 
lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  some  boundless  con- 
tiguity of  shade,  where  rumor  and  oppression^  may 
reach  me  no  more,"  face  to  face,  with  such  infidelity 
to  God,  in  Satan's  garb  of  original  sin,  in  heaven ! 

Freesoilism,  Mormonism,  Millerism,Witchcraftism, 
High-lawism  and  Spiritualism,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  modem  Republicans,  Abolitionists  and  Emanci- 
pationists, and  make  jolly  their  heterogeneous  com- 
pound against  the  order  of  creation,  and  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Of  what  dust  of  the 
earth  these  compounds  are  most  generally  composed, 
it  is  difficult  for  a  physiologist  or  ethnologist  to  de- 
termine, for  their  balance  wheel  is  lacking,  and  they 
manifest  no  sympathy  for  the  rest  of  mankind !  TVe 
can  clearly  see  that  they  are  making  their  last  great 
struggle  for  mastery;  but  they  will  collapse  and  di- 
verge off,  to  mix  with  matter  more  perfect.  Their 
constitutional  mental  formations  have  not  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces,  as  applied  to  bodies  well 
balanced ;  first,  their  centripetal  force  draws  them, 
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as  now,  to  a  common  oenter ;  they  become  addled^ 
and  fwtdkdj  crazed  tod  sdf^^enaJted^  and  bo  matted 
liiat  the  centrifngal  force  ia  compelled  to  act  natu*- 
raUy ;  ae  in  the  case  of  an  acttve  volcano,  ^^en  mat* 
ter  is  being  tibrown  np,  it  acts  upon  the  centripetal 
force  in  bodies,  till  tins  is  orercome  by  tlie  height 
and  sharpness  of  accumulated  matter,  tben  the  cen«* 
triftigal  force  comes  in  play  Mid  propels  matter  from 
the  common  center,  through  necessity.  Tliis  will  be 
the  end  of  the  volcano  upon  which  these  isms  are 
based ;  they  will  mold«r  to  dust,  yet  years  will  roll 
on  before  such  dust,  by  any  chemic^  process,  can  be 
made  fitly  adapted  to  enter  ag/tiiij  eom  into  the/or- 
maJtion  of  the  lowest  class  of  animals !  Is  this  not  a 
&ot,  O  ye  isms  I  Turn,  turn  from  the  errors  of  your 
ways  ere  you  be  doomed  to  molder  to  dust !  and 
this  dust,  by  the  way  of  purification,  should  have  to 
go  through  the  process  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and 
the  lower  classes  of  the  toimal  kingdom,  before  it 
could  be  naturally  prepared  to  re-enter  man's  estate ! 
Oh,  what  a  thought  in  the  process  of  eternity,  to  y\m 
some  men  so  insignificant,  so  perverse  to  God's  or- 
ganic law ! 

Abolitionism  is  a  foreign  element  in  our  country, 
and  begets  immorality  and  depravity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Millerism,  Mormonism,  Socialism,  and  the 
like  kindred  isms,  when  it  is  looked  boldly  and  phy- 
siologically in  the  fiice,  and  has  no  more  claim  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  preventing  it 
from  its  rotary  motion  in  its  accustomed  orbit  for 
the  good  of  all  concerned,  than  the  principle  of  Abo- 
litionism should  have  in  the  constitution  of  the  earth. 
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eotmteraeting  the  eqailibriam  between  the  centripe- 
ial  and  centrifogal  forces  in  the  terreatial  system.  In 
the  exertion  of  the  fcNrmer  for  master j^  there  was  as 
mnch  absurdity,  and  as  mach  inconsistenqr/as  there 
would  be  in  tiiie  latter ;  and  tiie  consequences  as  to 
general  destruction  would,  Biad  will  be,  the  same. 

Thus  must  the  door  be  closed  on  abolition  doctrine 
in  ^eiy  sense  where  it  conflicts  with  organic  law, 
and  this  being  done  ;-^it8  antagonist,  secesttonism, 
will  fall;  for  there  could  be  noUiing  to  produce com- 
bativeness.  Abolitionism  and  Secessioniam,  are  prin- 
ciples espoused  by  men  naturally  in  opposition  to 
each  other  living  under  the  same  government;  the 
former  wishes  to  abolish  an  organic,  Constitutional 
act  or  law,  whereas  the  latter  secedes  from  that  law, 
when  the  principles  of  it  are  not  carried  out  in  good 
faith  and  national  courtesy,  or  when  partizan  spirit 
threatens  to  overturn  any  of  the  clauses  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Organic  Law.  At  the  present  day 
we  see  these  principles  operate  on  a  large  scale.  The 
first  negro  that  passed  from  a  slave  State,  through 
the  free  States  to  Canada,  was  the  first  instance  of 
breaking  the  Constitution  and  the  comity  existing 
between  the  slave  and  free  States;  for  he  was  kuown 
as  property  according  to  the  Constitution;  conse- 
quently any  citizen  in  a  free  State  seeing  such,  should 
have  had  arrested  and  retained,  advertising  the  same, 
which  would  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Compact; 
such  would  have  been  the  act  of  good  neighborship, 
which  the  Constitution  was  created  to  secure.  A 
neglect  to  perform  this  act  shows  a  manifest  intent 
to  omit  the  sacred  spirit  of  the  compact;  and  in  fact 
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80ch  being  the  case,  it  begets  a  suspicion  that  there 
is  a  want  of  honesly  and  fieiitbfdiness,  in  .those  making 
these  incidental  departnree  from  the  Constitution,  as 
to  performing  fully  their  part  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  Uie  compact  for  mutusd  advantages.  Fix  it  as 
you  willy  Oh,  Beader !  Secessionism  is  the  antipodes 
in  politics,  to  abolitionism;  imprison  the  latter,  ar- 
rest its  progress  in  creating  enemies  a^  to  the  want 
of  fftitiifulness  in  coming  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  compact,  and  you  will  literally  destroy  the 
ground-work  upon  which  the  former  has  reared  its 
head.  Sound,  conscientious,  and  Constitutional  men 
know  this;  we  cannot  dodge  this  knowledge;  it  is 
like  a  ray  of  light  from  Heaven ;  and  why  not  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  common  sense  and  a  due  regard 
for  others,  practice  what  we  know  to  be  right ! 
.  In  order  to  rectify  man  in  his  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, philosophical  minds  look  for  causes  before 
they  do  for  effects,  in  tracing  back,. as  near  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  organization  of  matter,  thence  keeping 
the  organic  law  in  view,  which  regulates  all  matter^ 
we  see  step  by  step,  effects  of  such  causes,  in  hold- 
ing before  our  view,  our  colonial  and  constitutional 
history.  We  can  by  this  means,  trace  the  rise  of 
isms  and  their  effects,  against  organic  law  in  the 
whole  economy  of  nature,  and  of  our  constitutional 
history.  And  who  is  so  dull  of  comprehension,  as 
not  to  see  the  philosophy  of  this  incontrovertible 
fact  ?  and  who  should  be  permitted  to  rule,  who  is 
not  willing  to  be  governed  by  conventional  law,  as 
founded  on  natural  Organic  Law?  The  plea  now 
advocated  is,  first  put  down  secesstonism,  and  then 
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we  will  put  down  abolitionism^  This  should  be  re- 
versed, put  down  abolitionism,  which  has  been  pro- 
ducing effects  for  seventj-five  or  eighty  years,  in  the 
United  States,  since  the  Confederation  of  the  Colo- 
nies, as  stated  in  the  first  part  of  our  Work,  and 
which  is  the  primary  and  moving  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  Slave  States ;  and  secessionism  will  not 
be  worth  a  cent  on  a  dollar  in  such  an  event!  That 
to  pursue  the  former,  is  a  thin  and  hellish  device  of 
abolition  union  men,  for  when  slavery  is  swept  from 
the  United  States,  against  tbe  Constitution,  which  it 
protects  as  much  as  the  State  Constitutions  do  the 
rites  of  marriage,  record  of  deeds,  and  descent  of 
property,  what  interest  will  there  be  in  negroes  worth 
contending  for,  after  the  act  of  emancipation  is  car- 
ried out?  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  will 
then  arise  ? 

The  object  of  such  is  to  destroy  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  South  by  the  hellish  scheme  of  emanci- 
pation ;  and  then  they  will  cry  out,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing worth  contending  for !  Constitutional  liberty  is 
against  abolitionism  first,  and  secessionism  secondly. 
Common  sense  teaches  this. 

I  The  abolishment  of  the  Southern  slaves  from  the 
bonds  of  absolute  servitude  to  their  masters,  would 
cast  a  shade  of  darkness  over  our  future  progress, 
till  means  again  are  taken  to  replace  them  in  servi- 
tude, resulting  from  their  inferior  and  subordinate 
condition,  to  man,  in  the  order  of  creation,  and  of 
the  most  manifest  economy,  concerning  well  directed 
and  available  labors,  in  that  region  bordering  on  trop- 
ical America,  and  within  the  vastly  fertile  and  un- 
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cultivated  bounds  of  the  Tropica.  For  the  reduction 
of  wages,  the  dissoluteness  of  manners,  the  want  of 
well  defined  will  and  purpose,  the  general  licentious- 
ness, incident  to  such  an  event,  both  among  the  whites 
and  blacks,  and  the  freedom  of  those,  not  knowing 
the  Uessings  of  freemen,  would  all  tell  as  insupera- 
ble checks  to  population,  which,  in  no  distant  day, 
would  terminate  in  a  war  of  races  for  mastery.  Such 
direful  events  and  consequences  will  fill  the  record  of 
our  future  pages  of  histoid,  if  we  persist  in  contest- 
ing the  will  and  order  of  God  in  his  creation.  Such 
consequences  are  already  pointed  to  our  understand- 
ings, from  the  emancipated  ones  that  have  been 
forced  on  the  Western  States,  by  reducing  the  price 
of  wages  of  the  poor  whites ;  consequently  it  will 
check  white  population,  as  it  checks  their  means  of 
support;  it  will  produce  immorality  among  the 
whites,  as  it  will  check  the  means  of  marrying  and 
supporting  a  family.  Therefore,  the  emancipation  of 
Southern  slaves,  and  turning  them  loose  in  the  North 
or  South,  East  or  West,  will  demoralize  and  check 
the  white  population,  by  the  necessity  of  the  blacks 
having  to  labor  for  what  they  can  get,  with  the  am- 
ple capacity  of  stealing  the  balance,  and  of  tiie  poor « 
whites  having  to  come  in  competition  with  them  in 
the  low  price  of  labor,  without  having  so  naturally 
the  propensity  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
These  are  grave  considerations  for  Statesmen,  and 
have  we  no  men  of  pluck  and  daring  enough  to  com- 
bat such  direful  and  avenging  calamities,  which  we 
see  hovering  over  us,  as  the  consequences  of  fanat- 
ici6m  and  a  blind  mockery  in  reverence  to  the  order 
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of  creation  ?  Pause  I  Awake  from  yonr  long  nigKta 
of  slamber,  70  lights  of  this  Bepnblicy  taiA  arrest  the 
assaasins'  hands  from  ruthlessly  laying  waste  the  bfil" 
wark  of  our  liberties.  Ye  OtoiB^  arise  and  slay  tho8« 
thoughtless  hands  that  know  not  wlmt  they  do,  to 
future  generations !  It  is  not  reason  that  rules  the 
hour  in  the  East^in  the  West,  in  the  Sooth,  or  in  the 
Korth;  it  is  blindness,  and  madness,  and  fell  de^air ; 
it  is  an  avenging  will  of  partyism;  it  is  a  departurs 
from  the  order  of  nature ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  difr* 
covered  and  remedied,  the  sooner  will  the  civilized 
nations,  as  well  as  barbarous  tribes,  feel  the  conge- 
nial  influence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was  I  Such  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  Constitutional  patriotism,  uot  sec- 
tionalism ! 

In  conclusion,  with  reference  to  the  Abolition,  and 
Emancipation  Creed  for  issuing  Proclamations,  upon 
which  they  tbund  their  laws  to  govern  men,  as  our 
ancestors  framed  a  Constitution  to  serve^  for  all  the 
purposes  of  government,  in  peace  or  in  war,  whether 
foreign  or  civil,  we  may  cite  the  people  of  these 
once  happy  States  to  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut, 
showing  them  that  the  same  fanatics  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  bear  rule  and  enslave  a  free  people,  as 
ruled  with  an  iron  rod  in  the  early  settlement  of  that 
State.    The  following  is  the  purport  of  those  laws : 

"  Whosoever  publishes  a  lie  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
neighbor  shall  sit  in  the  stocks  and  be  whipped  fifteen 
stripes. 

To  pick  an  ear  of  com  in  a  neighWr's  garden  shall 
be  deemed  theft« 


Mn  staOefs  rittll  nSer  death. 

Wboever  lican  doAcs  tmuMd  witk  grid,  or  bone 
kce  above  twoihilfiDgsbjdie  yafd,  abaU  be  preeent- 
ad  to  tfae  grand  jarots  and  die  adectmeo  shall  tax 
the  offenders  at  £300  to  tiie  estate. 

A  ddytw  in  priaon,  swearing  he  has  no  estate,  shall 
be  let  out  and  arid  to  make  satisfatioa. 

A  drunkard  shall  have  a  maater  ^qprinted  by  the 
selectmen,  who  ve  to  ddiar  him  Ae  liberly  of  bay- 
ing or  sdling. 

Whoever  sets  afire  in  the  woods  and  bums  a  house, 
shall  suffer  deatii ;  and  aD  persons  suspected  of  this 
crime  shall  be  in^visoned  without  the  benefit  of 
baiL 

Whoever  brings  dice  or  cards  into  the  dominion 
shall  paj  a  fine  of  £5. 

Ko  priest  shall  abide  in  the  dominion ;  he  shall  be 
banished,  and  sofier  death  on  his  retnm.  Priests  may 
be  seized  by  any  one  without  a  warrant. 

The  selectmen,  on  finding  children  ignorant,  may 
take  them  away  from  their  parents,  and  put  them  in 
better  hands,  at  the  expense  of  theii*  parents. 

No  man  to  cross  a  river  but  with  an  authorized 
ferryman. 

Ko  man  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  walk  in 
his  garden  or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and 
from  meeting. 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds, 
sweep  houses,  cut  hair  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Ko  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or 
feasting  day. 
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When  parents  refuse  their  children  convenient 
marriages,  the  magistrates  shall  determine  the  point. 

No  minister  shall  keep  a  school. 

A  man  that  strikes  his  wife  shall  be  ponished  as 
the  court  directs. 

A  wife  shtdl  be  deemed  good  evideiioe  against  her 
husband. 

Married  persons  must  live  together  or  be  im- 
prisoned. 

Every  male  shall  have  his  haircut  according  to 
cap. 

No  one  shall  read  Oommon  Prayer,  keep  Christmas 
or  saint  days,  make  pies,  play  cards,  or  play  upon  in- 
struments of  music  ekcept  the  drum,  trumpet  or 
jewsharp.  ^ 

No  gospel  minister  shall  join  people  in  marriage; 
the  magbtarates  only  shall  join  in  marriage,  as  they 
only  may  do  it  with  much  less  scandal  to  Christ's 
church. 

That  HO  food  or  lodging  should  be  given  to  a 
Quaker,  Adamite,  or  other  Heretic.'' 

What  a  commentary  the  present  crisis  is  on  the 
progress  of  a  free  people  for  two  hundred  years  or 
more !  Most  worthy  sons,  transcendent  in  fame,  in 
glory,  in  freedom,  in  morality,  and  in  piety ;  and 
vieing  with  your  ndble  Ancestors  for  tyranny  and 
oppression  !  Will  such  stock  of  fanaticism  ever  run 
out,  or  will  it,  the  more  it  is  cut  into  pieceSj  like  some 
animalj  embody  life  in  each  piece,  to  combat  the  world 
with  its  endless  impracHeable  isms.  Much  has  been 
said  both  within  and  without,  as  to  free  speech  of 
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latej  discnsBing  matters  physical,  eocia!,  and  political^ 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  present. 

Free  thought^  consequently  free  speech,  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  white  man's  creation ;  it  walks  with 
him,  talks  with  him,  reasons,  propounds,  accepts  and 
executes  with  him ;  it  sleeps  with  him ;  it  eats  with 
him;  it  is  the  last  token  of  departing  night,  and  the 
first  of  returning  day  j  it  loves  and  chides  him ;  it  is 
illimit-able  and  boundless  as  the  ocean ;  it  ransacks 
creation  trora  pole  to  pole,  and  from  the  nether  deep 
to  the  furthest  luminary  in  yonder  heaven  !  What 
wall  can  hold  it?  it  leaps,  it  boundsj  and  oft"it  flies 
unchained,  though  tyrant's  will  would  chain  it,  to 
space  incomprehensible ;  it  obeys  not  the  prison  wall; 
it  passes  through  it,  and  contemplates  what  petty 
tyrants  would  rob  man  of;  it  gives  rise  to  genius — 
the  dread  of  tyranny;  it  analyzes  the  tyrant  and 
tells  him  his  constituency ;  it  is  sovereign  of  spai!!©, 
and  combats  whatever  opposes  it  in  its  triumphant 
march  ;  it  holds  eternal  matter,  what  was,  i%  or  will 
be,  in  solution,  and  discovers,  by  analogy  and  the 
present  production,  forms  entire  or  partly  so,  that 
now,  are,  and  will  be,  from  organic  law,  first  risen ; 
it  knows  no  change  in  original  matter,  except  by 
rotation,  entering  bodies,  then  re-entering  the  eartli, 
rising  and  falling  with  constant  succession  through- 
out time ;  it  scouts  a  change  in  organic  law  as  to 
man  and  other  animals, no  less  than  to  the  sud^  moon, 
planets, stars,  law  of  gravitation,  and  that  governing 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  bodies;  it 
contemplates  constitutional  man  as  constitutional 
earth  ;  it  sees  and  feels  the  one,  and  knows  the  other, 
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by  the  light  of  reason ;  it  knows  man's  true  goTern^ 
xnent  founded  on  oj^nic  law,  and  when  he  departs 
from  it,  it  knows  and  feels  if^  lack  of  balance^  yet  it 
drives  ^n,  and  ofteij^tt%^(^i1iction  it  goes,  with  fall 
sails  set ;  it  dasbel^n  th^hirling  tempest,  flounders, 
comes  up,  and  floats  off  like  fragments  of  some  old 
ship ;  it  is  polite  and  winning ;  it  courts  and  flatters ; 
it  wins  and  deceives ;  it  loves  choice  things^  and  to 
sit  in  choice  places ;  hence,  0  ye  tyrants  of  earth ! 
fetter,  prostrate,  and  annihilate  free  thought,  if  you 
dare  attack  it ;  let  your  vigils  be  quick  and  penetrat- 
ing, and  still  it  eludes  your  puny  touch  like  so  much 
wind  that  passes  by  unseen  !  It  is  the  same  now,, 
and  ever  will  be  the  same ;  it  is  a  vestage  of  creation ; 
it  calls  forth  man  after,  man,  with  all  his  secondary 
elements  superadded;  animals  come  and  go  through 
its  influence,  and  all  else  rise  and  depart,  as  if  on  the 
high  journey  of  life :  it  causes  governments,  of  what 
Dame  soever,  to  rise  and  fall,  like  the  surging  of  the 
boundless  waves !  Bliss  and  wickedness  it  surveys, 
and  causes  that  move  the  whole  grand  architecture 
of  heaven,  earth,  and  whatever  else  that  journey 
round  the  sun ;  free  thought  aright,  obeying  the  high 
order  of  the  creation,  pleads  for  peace,  either  in 
heaven  among  the  host,  or  on  the  earth,  with  inani- 
mate or  animate  objects ;  it  sees  the  brute  in  brute^ 
and  brute  in  man  falling  to  brute,  in  warring  and 
cutting  down  man  ;  it  trembles,  and  is  aghast  at  such 
a  spectacle  in  man  departing  from  organic  law  and 
bis  high  creation  !  why  thus?  have  day  and  night 
run  their  course,  that  man  to  his  end  must  come,- 
transfixed  with  spears  and  darts,  and  all  the  Itabili- 
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ments  of  the  ingenuity  of  i^an,  created  for  wiser  and 
holier  purposes!  God  forbid!  Let  the  organic  Imw  of 
licaven  and  earth  prevai^^as  ^when  first  formed  fiom 
matter,  and  man  seeing*  uM^j^'i^d^  submissic% ;  and 
])eace  will  dawn  with  first  light  "'that  'comes,  aa  in  days 
of  yore,  when  **God  spake,  and  tliere  was  light'!  '*  and 
peace ! 


In  the  animal  kingdom*  we  have  used  the  term,  *^  ex^ 
istences  of  colors,"  &c,  to  designate  through  their  cog- 
nomens, tlie  African,  Malay,  Indian,  Mongolian,  and 
Caucasian,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  apply  the  term, 
metals  (of  colors,  &c.,)  to  designate  through  their  cog* 
nomens,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  quicksil^«Br,  in 
the  mineral  kingdom;  or  in  the  same  manner  as  v/e 
apply  the  term  vegetables  (of  colors,  &c.,)  to  designate 
^through  their  cognomens,  com,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and 
oats,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.     In  each  of  these  tluree 
"kingdoms  the  cognomens  are  distinct,  and  do  not,  in 
"being  applied  to  bodies,  depend  on  one  another  for  life  or 
'existence,  or  reproduction;  and  therefore  their  origins 
Irom  inorganic  matter  arose  separately  under  no  other 
.general  terms  than  the  terms  animal,  mineral,  and  veg- 
etable, with  the  order  of  creation  standing  thus :    the 
mineral  first,  vegetable  second,  and  the  animal  third  or 
last.     The  above  construction  is  used  only  to  show  the 
4^plication  of  terms.     We  cannot  take  the  specific  term 
homo  (man)  in  the  Latin  language,  and  apply  it  to  but 
•one  of  the  existences  of  colors,  for  it*  we  should  classify 
them  all  in  the  term  Aomo,  as  there  cannot  be  two  or 
more  distinct  organisations  in  one  class  of  anything,  and 
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:f»  a  class  hais  all  the  genital  organs  to  reproda^e  itseH^ 
we  shoald  make  the  five  existences  oi  colors  one  class, 
descending  from  a  comn^on  parentage  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  five  metals,  or  the  five  vegetables  above  m^i- 
tioned,  would  descend  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms 
from  a  common  stock.  We  may  exercise  our  choice  as 
to  applying  the  term  Aomo^  whether  to  the  Caucasian, 
*  Mongolian,  Malay,  Indian,  or  African,  phymlogicaUy 
iipeakmg^  but  we  cannot  apjJy  it — a  specific  term,  to  gen- 
eralities ;  those  five  names  are  generalities  taken  together, 
while  one  of  them  apart  from  the  others  is  specific,  and 
will  admit  of  the  specific  term  homo.  The  term  homo 
in  the  Latin,  and  man  in.  the  English  language,  we  trace 
from  the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
throughout  the  Bible,  and  down  to  the  present  time,  with 
as  much  ease  and  accuracy  a^we  do  any  other  portion 
of  tlie  creation  record^  in  the  Holy  Writ  The  Cau- 
i^asian  race  traces  itself  back  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  can  trace  back  to  that  period  when  all  was  chaos,  the 
origins  of  gold,  silver,  corn,  barley,  the « elephant  and 
the  horse.  These  are  specific  names  for  specific  classe3 
in  the  three  specific  kingdoms*  In  *«  Wheat's  Philoso- 
phy of  Slavery,'^  the  term  existences  of  colors  has  been 
used  to  designate  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  and 
African  from  the  Caucasian,  but  it  applies  to  Cauca- 
sian also.  The  term  existence  of  color  with  the  cogno- 
men Mongolian,  shows  the  organic  color,  form^  desires, 
4md  habits,  as  it  is  understood  to  be  applied  to  a  race  of 
beings  living  in  Eastern  Asia.  Thus  the  other  terms 
can  be  applied  to  other  races  where  they  have  spread  out 
from,  the  common  centers  of  their  primary  settlementa. 
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In  the  best  written  Works  upon  the  natural  sciences,  we 
fiad  many  very  arbitrary  terms  recorded  by  men  of  ex^ 
tiMvdinary  research ;  bat  we  do  not  know  as  yet  that 
they  may  have  exercised  more  common  sense  in  Aeir 
astute  selections  of  terrns  than  it  has  been  the  lot  ef  less 
fortunate  men  like  onrseiveeK  We  make  no  pretentions 
to  have  surveyed  the  vast  abode  of  the  Pierian  Springs } 
we  have  only  what  nature  lyis  endowed  us  with,  making 
out  own  means  to  investigate  the  great  organic  laws 
which  govan  the  solar  system,  and  which  shoold  govern 
man,  did  he  desire  a  happier  and  a  more  perfect  stats* 
We  are  never  idle  except  six  hours  in  sleep  each  day  f 
all  else  is  spent  in  thonght,  with  a  few  hours  to  recreation 
among  those  whose  thoughts  are  lUoe  die  tinsel  beanie 
that  radiate  from  heaven. 

The  great  fallacy  in  which  the  you^  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  Enrope,  have  been  taught,  is  to  be^ 
lieve  in  practicabilities  with  reference  to  the  creation  of 
some  things  from  matter  inorganic  when  all  was  chaos, 
as  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  gold  was  ereated  gold,  sii^ 
ver  silver;  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  bariey  waa 
created  barley,  coffee  coSee,  sugar  cane  sugar  eane;  and 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  an  ant  was  created  an  ant,  thfir 
bat  a  bat,  a  horse  horse,  &c.,  while  they  have  been  sedi^ 
eioosly  taught  to  believe  in  the  impracticabilUies,  in 
view  of  common  sense,  of  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay, 
and  A&icanv  descending  from  the  Caucasian,  the  term 
hcmo^  man.  In  the  reception  of  such  tutition  Irom  older 
persons  of  experience,  the  youth  of  perception  must 
drink  such  learning  with  perfect  hesitation;  for  in  aU 
At  whole  crcatioA  below  those  races,  they  could  recog^ 
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niie  comjdete  consi8teno7  in  Gk>d  as  to  baanog  cte^ti^i 
each  inanimate  and  animate,  with  organs  perfect  to  r^ 
produce  a  class  resembling  itseIC  The  yoath  see  iJm 
Degress  and  n^px>  produce  ofiiiprings  resembling  them* 
selvefs,  the  Indians  the  same,  the  Mongolians  the  9$m% 
and  the  Malays  the  same,  the  Caucasians  the  same,  slill 
thejr  are  taught  that  formerly  there  was  a  common  psr 
rentage  from  the  first  man  and  woman  created*  As  wel) 
they  might  be  taught  a  common  parentage  on  earth  witk 
reference  to  all  else,  as  with  reference  to  these.  This  is 
false  and  corrupt  teaching,  and  it  is  now  l^gh  time  that 
imch  teaching  should  be  denounoed  as  emanations  from 
brains  lacking  common  sense.  They  are  emanations 
from  fanatics  only,  and  those  who  fold  their  hands,  si^^ 
ing:  ^hjoe  know  all;  toe  ccuuwC  be  tauffAl  anything  new 
on  that  sitbject!*^  Such  men,  if  they  do  not  base  their 
conceptions  and  judgments  on  organic  laws  in  produor 
tion,  fail  to  comprehend  the  great  order  that  has  cUssi* 
tied  matter ;  they  live  as  being  duped,  and  they  will  die 
leaving  no  trace  of  light  having  been  shed  upon  their 
benighted  understandings*  We  pity  such  idiots.  Though 
wise  in  the  procurement  of  a  sustenance,  they  materially 
lack  the  balance  of  good  understandings.  No  good  can 
result  from  such  teaching.  Our  present  civil  war  ha^i 
resulted  wholly  from  it.  From  time  immemorial  we 
have  been  taught  that  all  the  five  races  sprang  from  our 
first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  consequently  when 
the  Cancasian  enslaved  the  Africans  or  negroes,  they 
enslaved  their  fellow  men.  When  this  perversion  in  ti^ 
teaching  with  reference  to  organic  law  is  fully  compre- 
hended, and  when  all  consent  to  believe  that  the  inanir  * 
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kates  and  animates  throughout  the  great  workmanship 
of  the  Creator, '.produce  images  and  likenesses  in  classed 
resemUing  themselves,  the  curse  of  holding  in 'bondage 
the  African  race  will  disappear  as  mist  before  the  rajs 
of  the  orient  sun.  It  cannot  stand  light  In  the  terms 
^'  fellow  creatures,  and  flesh  ot  our  flesh,  and  blood  of 
our  Uood,''  with  reference  to  the  Africans,  or  anj  of  the 
other  colored  races,  the  wicked  and  perverted  of  heart 
have  played  the  game  of  chance,  £Ematicism,  and  preju* 
dice  long  enough.  We  must  now  come  down  to  &cts, 
and  cast  our  visions  back  to  matter  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
and  see  the  designs  of  God  in  the  classification  of  mat* 
ler  in  <me  thing  of  his  creation  as  much  as  in  another; 
otherwise  there  would  be  inconsistencies. 

We  feel  often  astonished  in  coming  in  contact  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whojse  common  sense  views  and 
understandings  are  correct  in  business  matters,  or  the 
avocations  of  life,  but  who  have  not  the  most  distant 
comprehension  of  distinct  organic  matter.  If  we  should 
ask  any  of  them  the  parentage  of  a  bean  of  any  kind,  a 
kernel  of  com,  wheat  or  barley,  &c.,  they  would  respond 
correctly,  that  such  emamated  from  one,  or  as  many  or- 
ganic ones,  at  the  period  of  creation.  From  this  view 
we  must  argue  and  conclude  that,  in  the  inanimate  and 
animate  creation,  there  were  common  centers  with  refer** 
ence  to  specific  classes,  depending  on  climates  and  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  earth  or  matter  at  that  period.  For 
instance,  we  see  gold  located  in  certain  localities,  and  so 
with  all  the  metals  and  minerab.  Their  creation  was 
without  doubt  where  we  now  find  them.  On  the  same 
'  principle  of  reasoning  would  it  "be  unnatural  to  conclude 
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thai  die  T^^able  Idngdom  was  locatedt  when  finrmed  (Hit 
of  matter,  in  the  great  centers  where  we  aee  it  in  th^ 
tropics,  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones?  each  olassi 
within  this  kingdom  being  adapSted,  from  its  peculiar  cre- 
ation, to  the  spots  on  earth  where  it  now  grows  and  pro- 
duces fmit  after  its  own  kind  again*  The  apple  tree, 
&0.,  could  not  have  been  created  for  the  tropics^  nor  the 
orange,  &c,  for  the  frigid  xsooe.  In  thb  respect,  we  see. 
a  design  and  adaptation  in  the  creation.  With  reference 
to  the  same  principle  of  reasoning  and  dedactiim,  \ffi 
must  conclude  that,  in  view  of  the  animate  creation,  each. 
6la8S  had  a  specific  creation  and  adaptation  with  refer-, 
enoe  to  clknate.  Some  animals  cannot  live  in  the  tropics,, 
and  if  they  could,  they  would  be  of  no  service  to  man  ;^ 
while  others  from  the  tropics  can  not  Eve  in  the  temper-, 
ate,  nor  in  the  frigid  zone*  The  Caucasian  can  live  any 
wh^re,  in  any  cEraate;  htA  can  labor  in  the  temperate  <Nr. 
frigid  zones.  He  can  attain  his  greatest  perfection  within 
the  tropics  on  altitudes  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  inland  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  where  the 
climate  is  uniform,  not  varying  m<»re  than  ten  degrees  in 
the  course  of  the  yean  He  can  perform  mental  labor^ 
in  directmg  the  labors  of  those  below  him,  like  the  Mon- 
golian, Indian,  Malay,  and  African,  in  the  low  lands  ot' 
the  tropics  and  the  temperate  zones,  but  in  these  zones  from 
the  miasma, he  cannot  endure  long  if  he  labors  in  the  suik- 
As  proof  that  the  order  of  creation  is  as  we  have  sta- 
ted and  elucidated  it  to  be  in  the  forgoing  part  of  thii 
work,  we  quote  the  4th  and  5th  chapters  of  Genesis  to 
rastain  ourselves  in  our  affirmations;  moreover,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  existences  of  ccdors,  to-wit : 
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the  AlUoan,  Malay,  Indxaii,  and  itongatita^  pneedmg 
'*  mau,''  the  Caacaaiao,  in  the  period  of  time  as  to  their 
ereatioa. 


In  view  of  the  order  of  creation  having  been  ocniqpl^ 
ted  in  aix  consecutive  daya,  aa  idated  by  Moaea  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Qeneaia,  we  have  proved  its  sncoesaive 
steps  through  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  king> 
doms,  togetlier  with  exiitences  of  colors^  designated  the 
African,  Malay,  Indian,  and  Mongolian,  with  the  Can* 
Gasian  last,  as  oooupying  their  respective  positions  in  the 
aabnal  kingdom*     in  c^Hdenoe  of  this  positicHi,  we  will 
take  the  literal  signifieancy  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Qen* 
esis,  verses  1,  2,  8,  11, 12, 14^  15,  Id,  17  and  25.    In 
dWt  i^tlosophy  of  reason,  we  have  not  pretended  to  say 
that  Adara  was  not  the  first  man ;  but  we  affirm,  firom 
natural  reason,  that  he  vxxSj  and  abo  in  view  of  this 
chapter ;  but  as  we  have  proved  by  analogy,  comparison 
and  the  natural  sciences,  we  deny  the  existences  of  colors 
to  possess  those  physical  and  mental  organizations  which 
man,  the  Caucasian,  possesses.     Thereibre  we  do  not 
view  them  as  merij  but  as  existences  of  colors  subordi- 
nate to  man.     In  the  first  verse,  *<Adam  knew  Eve,  and 
she  conceived  and  bare   Gain/'    This  was  Eve  and 
Adam's  first  child,  and  wo  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
but  that  he  was  a  male.     In  the  second  verse  it  is  said: 
"And  she  again  bare  his  brother  Abel.'*     This  was  their 
second  son ;  there  is  no  account  of  Adam  and  Eve  hav* 
ing  any  daughters  as  yet,  and  'what  is  not  najrated,  we 
have  no  right  to  infer.     In  the  eighth  verse  we  have  aa 
account  of  Cain's  slaying  his  brother  Abel,  and  up  to 
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tins  period  Aem  is  no  aoconnt  <^  either  of  them  baying 
taken  a  wife  and  having  children  through  the  instnimeii- 
taUty  of  females ;  we  do  not  belieye  them  to  have  been 
bermapbroditea.  In  the  11th  renie  the  Lwd  said: 
<<And  now  art  thou  (alluding  to  Cain)  corsed  Aom  the 
earth/*  In  the  12th  ^mrae  the  Lord  told  Cain  that  »«a 
fiigitiv«  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thon  be  in  the  earth."  In 
the  14th  vorse  Cani  manifests  fear  <^  coming  in  eontaet 
with  other  beings  than  his  fether  and  mother ;  for  he 
says,  *^And  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
earth ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  eveiy  one  that  find* 
eth  rae  shall  slaj  me.'*  In  the  15th  verse  the  Lord 
pronounced  judgment  jipon  those  who  should  slay  Cain, 
and  at  its  close  it  is  said,  **And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon 
Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  slay  him.*'  In  this 
bust  clause  there  is  a  dear  indication  that  those  eadslenceg 
of  colony  or  sonhi  of  tliemi^  lived  near  Edeu,  for  the 
word  *4nding*'  expresses  presetU  time,  not  f^uro^  In 
the  16th  verse  we  see  that  Cain  aco^ts  of  his  banuhr- 
Tnent  from  Eden,  for  it  is  said,  *'And  Cain  went  out  from 
die  presaice  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod; 
on  the  east  of  Eden,"  which  was  toward  the  Mongolian 
and  Malay  land,  as  their  present  inheritance  unmistaka- 
bly indicates.  In  the  17th  verse  it  is  said,  **And  C«n 
knew  his  vjife^  and  she  concaved  and  bear  Enoch ;  and 
he  builded  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  ci^  Hfter 
the  name  of  his  son  Enoch,"  It  was  therefore  now 
evident  from  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  so  fer,  thatt 
tiiey  had  had  no  daughters ;  and  further,  that  no  one  was 
cursed  with  Cain,  nor  did  he,  take  with  him  a  wife ;  but 
it  is  evident  to  the  unprejudiced  minds  that  the  land  of 
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Nod  was  a  peopled  country  wlwn  Cain  ^iteied  it,  for  ht 
soon  took  a  wife,  had  a  son  hy  lier,  and  founded  the  first 
citj  we  have  any  record  of  in  sacred  or  profiuie  history* 
This  folly  supports  us  in  our  previous  deductions  as  to 
existences  of  colors  emanating  from  the  24tli  verse  of  • 
the  first  chapter  oi  Grenesis,  under  the  head  ^^living  crear* 
tore.'*  In  the  25th  verse  it  is  said,  '^^And  Adam  knew 
his  wife  again^  and  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 
Seth:  for  God,  said  she^  hath  appointed  me  anoUter  seed 
instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew/'  From  the  term 
^^anot/ier  8eed*\up  to  this  time,  and  after  Cain  was  ban* 
ished  from  Eden  and  went  into  the  land  of  Nod,  where 
be  took  a  ivife  and  built  a  city,  there  is  no  account  of 
Eve's  conception ;  otherwise,  had  there  been,  she  would 
not  have  used  this  expression  in  this  verse:  ^'For  God, 
said  sAe,  hath  appointed  me  anotfur  seed  instead  dl 
Abel,  whom  Cain  slew."  Conseqaendy  the  genealogy. 
0^  the  Cauci^ian  race  is  traceable  from  Adam  and  Sedt 
down,  aside  from  Cain,  ibr  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
verse  3d,  it  is  said,  *'And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years.,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness  after 
his  image,  and  called  his  name  Seth/'  Up  to  this  time 
Adam  and  Eve  liad  only  tluree  children,  called  Cain, 
Abel  and  Seth,  for  it  is  again  said  in  the  4th  verse  of 
the  5th  chapter  of  Genesis,  ^^And  the  days  of  Adam 
after  he  had  begotten  aS!^A  were  eight  hundred  years; 
and  he  b^t  sons  and  daughters."  Here  we  have  tlie 
only  evidence  of  Adam's  living  eight  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  his  third  child,  Seth,  begetting  sons  and 
daughters.  From  the  natural  sciences  and  this  short 
bui  astute  history,  we  feel  to  rest  the  character  of  our 
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^fiark^  ihoa^  ih^  vulgar  toarld  may  bias  and  torn  from 
OB  with  soorn^  yet  reason  and  common  sense  wSl  pr6* 
vail,  that  the  ''land  of  Nod,  easi  of  £dm,''  wad  m 
popuUUsd  countn/y  and  tbat^  too,  by  a  race,  or  laoes, 
<iBff9rent  from  Adam  and  Eve,  we  hare  only  to  exainiag 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Qenesis,  and  especially  yenea  lA 
knd  17  of  said  chapter,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  reading 
and  testimony  which  this  chapter  of  Genesis  presents  to 
the  most  common  understanding,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nod  antedated  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Eden,  from  the  fiu^  of 
Cain  being  able  to  choose  a  wife  «<n  the  land  of  Nod^ 
when  he  was  the  only  child  living  whom  Adam  and  Eve 
had  at  that  time.  Bear  it  in  mind  ye  Abolition  atheists, 
that  when  Cain,  the  only  child  living  of  our  first  parents, 
Adam  and  Eve,  was  banished  from  thdr  siffAtj  and  went 
into  the  *4and  of  Nod,''  he  took  a  wife,  and  she  bare  a 
ehild,  called  EnocL  Cain  soon  ^^bniled''  a  city;  this 
denotes  the  land  of  Nod  to  have  been  settled  at  tAat 
time  ¥rith  inhabitants;  we  have  no  account  of  these  ex- 
cept in  the  term  ''living  creature,'*^  24th  verso  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  Cain  could  not  have  taken  a 
wife  without  there  having  been  one  for  him  to  have 
taken;  nor  could  he  have  "builded"  the  city  called  Enoch 
by  his  own  hands,  nor  could  his  vnfe  have  come  to  the 
"land  of  Nod**  by  chants;  it  is  evident  that  it  had 
^  taken  a  vnale  and  female  to  have  procreated  her,  and 
diat  Adam  and  Eve  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  Yi^pro* 
creation;  for  up  to  this  time  they  had  had  only  two 
dnidren,  Cain  and  Abel«  Do  ye  see  this,  ye  sk^tics, 
ye  wanton  Abolition  demons?  Gainsay  the  testimony 
of  the  Ibnrth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  also  of  the  fiorai 
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and  fifth,  if  je  emu,  bj  SAjing  that  there  is  scranetliing  m 
tbeni  tftijp^Auman,  and  consequently  beyond  cur  teaek 
and  oar  reaaon^  ye  iponld-be  Qods!  (Slip  by  this  Ufitir 
many  and  deny  the  BiUe»  ae  ye  Abolitioniata  hare  a]r 
vaya.done,  and  we  will  ^mp  that  testimony  opoa  your 
Isreheada,^  as  hamekid  Cams  firom  Eden,  and'^  then  ye 
may  choose  wires  among  the  darkies,  as  Cain  evidently 
did ;  for  we  traee  oar  genaalogy  from  Adam,  Ere  and 
Beth,  not  through  Gain.  O,  ye  Abdition  Cains !  ye  are 
dayiag  your  brothers,  and  the  curse  will  be  ever  stamp- 
ed  on  your  acoursed  heads.  God  is  not  with  you,  ye 
Abolitionists  or  Emancipationists,  no  more  than  he  was 
with  Cain.  Do  ye  not  see  it?  or  will  ye  be  blind  in 
spite  o£  reason's  monitor?  Proring  by  the  fourth  chap* 
ter  chapter  of  Genesis,  yerses  1,  2,  8,  11,  12,  li,  15, 
16,  17,  and  25,  that  tAere  was  one  rocs  or  class  of  ex- 
istenoes  qf  colors^  created  before  Adam  and  Eve,  it  is 
natoral  and  irrefutable  from  this  natural  Uuitory,  that  all 
the  existences  of  oolors,  to-wit:  the  African,  Malay,  Inr 
dian,  and  Mongolian,  should  have  been  created  before 
them,  that  is,  Adam  and  Eve,  our  iirst  parents,  as  we  do 
not  look  to  Cain  for  our  genealogy,  (aee  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis)  but  to  Seth,  with  Adam  and  £ve.  Therefore, 
from  this  reasoning,  based  on  the  first,  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chapters  of  Gknesis,  how  absurd,  foolish,  in^ 
sane,  and  wicked  is  the  notion  that  all  races  sprang  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  or  that  the  colored  races  or  .existences  ' 
qmng  firom  Ham!  Te  unity-doctrine  theologians  and 
and  commentators,  and  ye  thoqghtless,  unreasoning  foL* 
lowers  in  the  wake  of  such  roonstrocities !  repent  to  oor 
Qod  Sot  promulgating  such  wicked  ideas,   and  sin  no 
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more!  Upon  €ucA  sin^  this  civfl  war  in  which  the  TJDii* 
ed  States  are  engaged  was  based,  the  history  of  which 
wfll  date  back  more  than  one  bondred  years  in  England 
and  America  among  demons  who  pretend  to  be  saints* 
The  tinitj-doctrine  saints  can  find  no  protection  in  the 
first,  second,  fonrth,  and  fifth  oliapters  of  Genesis,  in 
which  we  find  the  narration  of  the  order  of  creation  b/ 
Moses,  with  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Adam 
and  Eye,  with  Seth  also,  who  must  have  kn&ion  his  own 
sister  or  sisters.  The  white  blood  of  Cain,  in  a  few 
generations,  was  absorbed  among  the  inhabitants  of  tbf 
land  of  Nod;  hence  we  do  not  trace  our  genealogy  from 
him,  bat  from  those  aforesaid.  If  the  saints  and  impofr* 
tors  shoald  reject  the  principles  of  the  order  of  creatioa 
and  genealogy  as  demonstrated  in  these  chapters,  wt 
opine  they  may  travail  in  pain  to  conceive  another  order 
of  creation  and  genealogy  in  the  Bible.  "The  Higher 
Law*^  will  be  a  poor  subterfuge  to  pass  such  saints  and 
demons  to  another  world.  Hear  this,  ye  Abolitionists, 
and  know  what  we  have  demonstrated  by  the  voice  of 
reason  and  the  oocorrence  of  fiusts! 


In  -new  of  so  many  past  ages,  and  so  many  conflicts 
having  passed  by,  with  so  much  enlightened  discussion 
upon  the  Bible,  we  have  always  felt  to  take  the  cliaptevs 
and  the  portions  of  the  Scripture  aa  they  are  presented 
to  our  understanding  in  the  text.  In  the  11th  verse  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Gtenesis,  we  see  that  Cain  was  cmnn 
ed  from  the  earth,  &c.  Wherefore  in  this  view,  he  was 
thus  cursed  on  the  compulsory  acceptance  of  his  banidi- 
mentfrom  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  by  having  to  go  inJs 
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tbe  land  of  Nod,  east  of  Eden,  where  his  Uood  was,  in 
die  cotine  of  a  few  generations,  wholly  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  the  land  of  Nod.  This 
must  have  been  the  coarse  intended  by  God.  In  this 
Tiew,  would  he  not  have  felt  the  mark  put  upon  Imn  f 
that  of  being  tbe  father  <^  a  generation  unlike  himseE 
In  the  12th  Terse,  after  the  declaration  of  the  corse  hav- 
mg  been  put  upon  lum  in  the  11th,  Qod  says,  ^^Whea 
then  tillest  the  gzoimd,  it  diall  not  henceforth  yield  unto 
Ihee  her  strength;  afagitiye  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou 
be  in  the  earth/'  God  in  this  verse  had  reference  to 
perpetuity  as  to  tilling  the  ground,  and  yielding  her 
strength;  He  knew  that  Cain's  blood  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod,  whom  he  had 
created  before  Adam  and  Eve,  which  we  gather  from  the 
leading  and  weighing  of  the  16th  and  17th  verses  of 
the  aforeraid  chapter.  By  the  order  of  creatidn  with 
reference  to  the  slavery  of  either  the  African,  Malay,  In- 
dian, or  Mongdian  class  of  beings,  it  was  not  intended 
that  those  among  whom  Cain  went  to  live,  should  receive 
the  strength  of  the  ground;  this  was  intended  for  Vum 
who  were  created  in  the  ima^e  and  ^  after  the  likeness  oi 
the  Creator.  It  clearly  shows  that  Cain  was  a  doomed 
mofij  and  that  his  blood  would  enter  tbe  vains  of  those 
who  should  till  the  ground,  for  ho  himself  could  not 
live  always.  See  how  aptly  the  terms  **a  fngitive  and  a 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  apply  to  slaves  at 
the  present  day;  God  knew  that  Caoi's  blood  would  be 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  residents  of  the  land  of  Nod : 
He  knew  their  characteristics,  and  that  when  they  weve 
brought  to  the  task  of  tiHing  the  ground,  they  would  be 
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l^iffiHves  and  vagabonds^  for  Cain,  in  ohancter,  on  Iav* 
lug  been  cin'sed,  was  made  to  resemble  tbofle  whom  he 
was  destined  to  live  among.  In  this  cmse  of  Cain,  Qod 
lowered  him,  in  point  of  standard,  down  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod.  Therefore,  the  curse 
came  from  his  creator.  In  the  13th  venie  it  k  said,  And 
Gain  said  unto  the  Lord,  ^^Mj  pnnishaieat  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear/'  Fnmi  this,  we  discover  that  Cain  was 
what  we  hare  just  pointy  oat;  he  saw  the  effect  of  tht 
corse;  he  saw  his  low  standard;  he  saw  his  £eJ1  from 
Adam  and  Eve;  he  saw  that  those  who  were  created 
beneath  him,  were,  from  his  corse,  fall,  and  disgrace, 
-pot  on  an  eqoality  witb-himael£  Thearefore  his  lamen- 
tation. If  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod  had  befsn 
BOperior'  to  Adam,  Eye,  and  himself  or  on  a  par  with 
himsdf  befi»e  his  corse,  woold  he  haye  thus  lamented  ? 
Let  common  sense  answer  by  taking  this  ccmdition  of  a 
corse  to  itself.  In  the  14th  yetse  it  is  said :  **BehoId, 
thoo  hast  driyen  me  xmt  this  day  from  the  fage  of  the 
earth;  and  from  thy  fietce.  cdiall  I  be  hid;  and  I  sl^jall  be 
a  fogitiye  and  vagabond  in  the  earth,  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  eveiy  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me/' 
In  this  verse,  the  fiu^e  of  the  earth  means  the  region  of 
Eden,  the  garden  in  wJuch  oor  first  parents,  Adam  and 
Eve,  were  located  and  habitated,  in  contradistinction  to 
any  other  class  of  Bipeds  having  co-eqoal  dpminent 
sway.  'Wherefore  flows  the  above  lament  from  him. 
The  second  lament  is  an  important  point  in  view  of  his 
fixtore  state,  fi»r  this  is  his  language:  ^'And  from  thy 
&ce  shidl  I  be  fatd.'^  In  this  lament  God  acquiesces; 
'  be  does  not  inform  Caui  but  that  he  shall,  so  fru*  as  hi$ 
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sooTfl  unraortality  is  concerned,  be  hid  fixHn  }i3mprB$dnaB^ 
and  Goii«eq<ieiitl7  from  the  £m^  of  being  hid  bom  the 
preienoe  of  Qod,  he  was  adapted  to  fill  that  low  spheie 
whidi  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod  were  fiUmgf 
because  of  their  being  oat  from  the  presence^  or  light  of 
the  Lotdf  and  item  their  want  of  a  qpiritiial  immortalityt 
in  contimdistinction  to  Adam  and  Eve,  who  alone  were 
created  in  the  image  and  after  the  Ukeneaa  of  theur  Crear 
tor,  who,  himself^  is  immorta]  1  Hence  the  immortally 
of  the  souls  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  their  desoendantSi 
in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  inhalMtants  of  tlie 
land  ot  Nod.  In  Cain's  bemg  cursed,  be  felt  and  ex« 
pressed  all  this  in  the  verse  in  question*  A  calm,  ccMft- 
siderate  reflection  will  convince  one  of  this  fiu^t 

In  speaking  of  the  immortalitj  of  man,  we  refer  to 
the  soul,  will,  or  mind  tliat  excites  his  reason  to  action* 
We  do  not  question  the  immortality  oi  the  v^;etable 
and  animal  kingdoms  in  reference  to  the  peipetaating  of 
their  several  classes  through  the  genital  oi^gans ;  but  we 
do  question  all  dse  than  man  created  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  his  Oeator,  to  have  that  immortal 
spirit,  or  will,  or  soul,  that  after  the  body  dies  and 
moldm«  to  dust,  holds  communion  with  Qod.  Our  rea- 
son is  obvious ;  in  the  construction  of  the  26tk  veiae  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  than  in  whscb,  in  no  other 
part  of  the  order  of  creation,  can  we  see  or  discover  a 
desire,  a  motive,  or  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  to 
mold  any^rtion  of  his  creation  in  his  image  moA  et^t 
his  Ukenees^  except  man  in  this  verse.  Whrnrefere,  man 
alone  is  crowned  with  the  mande  of  immortali^  on  his 
soul's  leating  the  bodj,  when  the  latter  ia  etaeUMi  bo- 
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fore  as  tt  stiffened  corpse.  Therefore,  ^*earth  to  earth, 
and  dost  to  dust,"  do,  in  the  inanimate  and  animate 
creati(m,  rotate  in  mutual  gatherings  «nd  decompositions. 
There  is  an  approximating  grade  to  humanity,  to  soul, 
or  mind,  and  to  immortality  in  the  whole  sphere  of  ani- 
mated creation;  yet  immortality  abstractly  from  the 
reading  and  weighing  of  the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genisis,  belongs,  in  its  highest  estate,  to  man 
alone!  3Ian  is  not  complete  without  his  counterpart, 
woman.  Hence  her  inmiortality !  From  the  third 
clause  in  the  verse  aforesaid,  he  speaks  of  his  fugitive 
and  vagabond  state  **in  the  earth."  In  this  respect  Cain 
discovers  that  his  condition  is  likened  to  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  of  Nod,  that  of  an  oiUoast^  an  an- 
imaL  In  the  next  clause  of  this  verse,  he  evidently 
fears,  in  consequence  of  his  curse,  that  he  may  be  slain. 
This  fear  was  natural  with  Cain  on  going  into  a  strange 
land,  amoi^  a  strange  people,  not  of  his  color,  not  of 
his  language,  not  of  his  manners,  not  of  that  immortal- 
ity with  which  he  was  endowed  at  his  birth,  nor  of  that 
knowledge  which  Cain  knew  to  exist  in  his  once  more 
exalted  egtate.  For  we  have  no  account  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  of  Nod  having  been  created  in  tl^ 
itnage  and  after  the  Ukeneaapi  their  Creator.  Therefore 
their  want  of  immortality  arises  to  the  least  Ic^cal  and 
sensible  mind.  For  a  thmg  or  being  to  carry  upon  its 
face,  even  the  specious  appearance  of  being  inunortal,  as 
to  its  spirit,  or  soul,  or  will,  it  woald  be  necessary  that 
the  Creator  should  have  cast  it  in  resemblance  to  him- 
self. Wherefore,  what  evidence  have  we  that  the  Afri- 
can, Mala]^,  Indian,  or  Mmgolian,  except  the  Caucasian, 
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was  cast  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  the  Crea^ 
tor  ?  We  have  seen  none  withm  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Grenesis,  we  trace  the  Caucasian 
genealogy  back  to  Adam  and  Eye  through  the  patriarchs, 
in  view  of  Adam's  creation  in  resemblance  to  his  Crea- 
tor ;  therefore,  his  immortality,  and  that  of  his  consort. 
Eve ;  for  their  creation  took  place  one  with  the  other, 
almost  instanter,  as  both  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
verse  and  same  sentence,  the  26th  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Gtenesis;  otherwise  the  term  them  would  have 
no  significancy.  In  the  15th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  it  is  said:  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
wherefore,  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be 
taken  on  him  seven  fold.  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon 
Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him."  For  the 
reason  of  the  fear  of  being  killed,  which  Cain  had  ex- 
pressed, God  pronounced  vengeance  seven  fold  on  any 
one  who  should  slay  him.  What  more  obvious,  a  more 
potent,  a  more  demonstrable  mark  could  Cain  have  on 
himself  in  going  into  a  strange  land,  among  a  strange 
people,  not  of  his  color,  than  to  have  borne  that  of  a 
Caucasion — that  of  a  white  man  ?  Whoever  saw  him 
would  know  him  to  be  a  stranger,  from  his  mark — his 
color.  Cain  knew  this,  and  felt  how  unsafe  he  was  to 
be  in  a  strange  land.  Hence  the  lament  of  Cain  arose 
to  his  God,  as  he  was  to  be  ushered  out  from  His  pres- 
ence, His  light  and  glory.  This  was  hwnan  lament^ 
which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  was  to  undei^  a  change 
^om  its  high  position.  How  deep,  how  direful,  how 
atained,  was  the  fall  from  grace ! 

In  the  16th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Gfenesis,  it  is 
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«aid:  ^*And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Eden."  In  this  verse  does  the  term  (mtfrom  thepre^ 
^nce  of  the  Lard,  mean  in  his  presence,  or  does  it  mean 
anything  else  than  what  is  expressed  by  itself,  "en^^  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord?  "  Hence,  could  God,  in  this 
condition  as  to  Cain,  regard  him  in  any  other  light  than 
as  he  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iwd  of  Nod,  where 
Cain  betook  himsel£  Therefore,  Cain  being  in  this  land^ 
and  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  does  it  not  fol- 
low as  a  consequence  unniistakable  and  unequivocal  tliat 
tUe  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Cain?  Therefore,  the  wickedness 
of  Adam^s  descendants  does  not  apply  to  Cain,  for  he 
was  already  cursed,  and  living  with  a  strange  people, 
out  from  thei  presence  of  Grod,  who  were  Cain's  equals, 
in  view  of  the  curse.  Wherefore,  if  tliat  wickedness 
did  not  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod, 
how  could  the  distraction  consequent  upon  the  flood  ap- 
ply? for  that  wickedness  is  mentioned  with  reference  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  and  women  in  a  direct 
descent  from  Adam  and  Eve,  which  we  see  in  the  fifth 
an^  sixth  chapters  of  Genesis,  without  any  reference  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod.  Cain  ^dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.*  Did  Adam  know  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  land?  We  discover  in  19th 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  Ad^un  nam- 
ed every  living  creature  which  the  Lord  brought  to  him 
found  out  of  the  ground.  In  the  17th  verse  of  4th 
chapter  of  (Jenisis,  it  is  said :  "And  Cain  knew  his  wife, 
and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Enoch ;  and  he  builded  a 
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city,  and  called  the  natne  <rf  the  dty  after  the  lOMiie  isT 
his  son  Enoch."  In  sacred  history  this  is  the  seeond 
instance  of  man's  taking  wife ;  Adam's  having  been  Ae 
first  We  hafVe  no  tight  to  impose  on  oftr  imageij  to 
suppose  or  infer  that  Adam  and  Eve  as  j^t  had  had  ai^ 
daughters,  for  snch  an  event  wonld  not  have  passed  re- 
cord ;  it  would  have  formed  the  theme  for  such  a  his- 
tory as  is  here  handed  down.  The  first  instance  of 
Adam  and  Eve's  havmg  had  daoghtevB  is  in  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  after  the  Ibirth  of 
their  third  son,  SetL  Hence,  {rem  this  history  we  have 
no  right  to  suppose  that  Cain  took  a  wife  with  him,  for 
we  have  no  account  of  a  female  ezeopt  Eve,  for  him  to 
have  taken«  In  this  respect,  this  history  supercedes  all 
imagination,  or  dse  it  is  good  for  nothing  whatsoever; 
or  it  is  no  history ;  or  it  is  the  weak  conjuration  of  a 
perverted  mind.  In  this  hbtory  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  fects  of  the  cases  as  ibey  are  couched  ,in 
language  which  is  and  has  been  the  medium  of  commu^ 
nication  for  several  thousand  years,  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Chaldaic  language.  Wherefore  the  land  of  Nod  vthb  a 
peopled  country,  possessing  sons  and  daughters  fix)m  the 
te2:t  herein  presented ;  else  Cain  could  not  have  chosea 
a  wife,  or  have  builded  a  dty.  If  in  this  instance,  one 
or  two  or  a  dozen  huts  put  up  without  thought  or  skiU, 
meantacity,  inasmuch  as  we  see  skill  and  artifice  man^ 
ifested  among  the  Mongolians,  &c.f  we  might,  on  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning,  suppose  that  all  cities  repre- 
sented in  the  Bible  without  r^;ard  to  people,  were  com- 
posed of  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  huts.  The  term  dty, 
whenever  appropriately  expressed,  means  m  conoentra* 


tion  of  io}iabitaiit8  within  *  certain  limited  ciiciiit ;  and 
can  we  suppose  that  Motea  in  his  day,  knowing  what  a 
city  was,  woald  have  used  such  a  term,  without  having 
special  reference  to  its  signification  as  it  has  been  handr 
ed  down  through  sp  many  ages  to  ust  In  those  days, 
things  were,  we  suppose,  called  by  their  proper  names, 
as  the  inanimates  and  animates  have  descended  to  us  by 
their  proper  names,  since  Adam's  naming  them.  There- 
fore, if  such  haye,  why  not  cities,  on  the  same  principle 
of  reasoning  ?  Wherefore,  on  Cain's  going  into  the 
land  of  Nod,  we  see  from  history  what  he  did,  hence  he 
must  have  had  under  Jiis  control,  a  physical  force  of 
others  than  himself,  and. wife,  and  son  Enoch,  to  have; 
done  the  labors,  and  to  have  formed  the  city.  This  rea- 
soning and  manner  of  drawing  ccmclusions  look  as  if 
they  were  natural. 

So  far  as  history  traces  the  descendants  of  Cain,  it  is 
herein  presented,  Cain  begat  Enoch ;  Enoch  begat  Irad; 
Irad  begat  Mehujael ;  Mehujael  begat  Methusael ;  Me- 
thusael  begat  Lamech;  Lamech  begat  Jabal  and  Jubal, 
Tubalcain  and  Naamah.  This  history  includes  verses 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21  and  22.  In  the  23d,  man  most  evi- 
dently means  a  servant  or  menial  from  the  reading. 
This  closes  the  history  of  Cain,  of  liis.  descendents,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod.  In  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever,  are  they  mentioned  in  the  next  six 
chapters  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Therefore, 
the  wickedness  of  men  which  we  read  of  m  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  refers  wholly  and  exclusively  to 
the  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  descendants  of  Cain  and  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  land  of  Nod.  Oar  work  is  based  oh  physiologTV 
ethnology,  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  draw- 
ing anala^es  and  comparisons  from  all  the  natural  acien- 
ces*  Therefore  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  some- 
thing, or  it  is  nothing  altogether,  and  should  be  oblitera- 
ted from  the  Bible.  We  have  received  it  for  what  it 
purports  to  be  from  its  reading,  without  allowing  narrow 
minded  men  to  impose  on  us  their  peculiar  and  fiustidi- 
ous  notions,  which  would  convert  the  Bible  into  spirittlal- 
ism,  and  make  a  blank  of  creatian.  In  this  observation 
we  do  not  feel  to  have  said  too  much,  nor  to  have  said 
it  out  of  place. 

In  the  25th  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Gfenesis,  it 
is  said:  **And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again,  and  she 
bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Seth.  For  GK>d,  sud 
she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel, 
whom  Cain  slew."  In  the  application  of  reason  and 
common  sense  to  this  verse,  we  discover  the  third  con- 
ception of  Eve,  and  the  bearing  of  a  child,  a  son,  as  re^ 
corded  in  history.  The  term,  **another  seed"  in  this 
verse,  points  out  the  substitution  of  this  seed  in  the 
birth  of  Seth,  who  was  begotten  **5n"  the  "likeness,  and 
after  the  image"  of  his  father,  when  he  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old.  See  the  third  verse,  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  as  confirmatory.  If  she  had  had  any  other  child 
after  the  birth  of  Abel  and  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  she 
would  not  naturally  ,  as  she  did,  have  used  this  expres- 
sion: *^For  Gh)d,  said  she,  hath  appointed  me  another 
seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew."  Such  written 
evidence  as  this  would  be  conclusive  in  any  court  sitting 
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ih  Equity ;  hence,  .why  is  it  not  acceptaUe  to  the  gieat 
tribunal  of  man,  in  common  with  his  fellow  man? 
There  is  no  account  of  Cain's  begetting  a  daughter  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Gknesb ;  all  ^the  patriarchs  begat 
sons  and  daughters,  except  Noah.  This  is  historical, 
and  cannot  be  refuted,  taking  the  Bible  as  our  guide. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Qenesis,  the  genealogy,  age,  and 
death  of  the  patriarchs,  &om  Adam  unto  Noah,  are  pre- 
sented to  our  consideration.  The  patriarchs  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  presented  to  our  view,  are  Adam, 
Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah, Lemech,  and  Noah.  In  this  history  and  in  this 
chapter,  all  the  patriarchs  except  Noah  with  his  three 
sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  are  represented  as  beget- 
ting sons  and  daughters,  and  these  are  understood  to  be 
the  descendents  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  herein  expressed. 
They  are  called  men  and  women^  for  in  confirmation  of 
this  we  will  quote  the  26th  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Gknesis,  which  says :  «*And  to  Seth,  to  him  also 
there  was  bom  a  son;  and  he  called  his  name  Enos. 
Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  I-ord," 
which  was  after  Adam  begat  sons  and  daughters ;  see  in 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
6th  chapter  of  Genesis  comments  on  the  wickedness  of 
the  world,  which  caused  the  flood;  on  Noaii's  finding 
grace;  and  on  the  order,  form  and  end  of  the  ark.  The 
first  and  second  verses  say :  ^^And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  'men  began  to  mvUiply  9n  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  daughiere  were  born  unto  them ;  that  the  eons  of 
Gk>d  saw  the  daughtere  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose."     These 
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verses  have  special  reference,  from  their  connection  and 
the  preceding  chapter  to  the  one  containing  said  verses* 
to  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  tor  men,  un* 
doubtedlj  liaving  reference  to  both  sexes  in  this  term^ 
did  not  begin  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  till  after 
Seth  had  begotten  Eqob;  see  the  26th  verse  of  the 
fourth,  and  6th  verse  of  the  fifth  chapters  of  Genesis* 
The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  4th  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  which  says;  *^And  the  days  of  Adam  after 
he  had  begotten  Seth  were  eight  hundred  years,  and  he 
begat  sons  and  danghtfirs."  Wherefore,  hei'e  we  have 
an  historical  account  of  men  and  women,  for  Adam  was 
created  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeneas  of  lus  Crea- 
tor, sec  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  G«nesiSj  and 
Seth  was  begotten  in  the  likeness  and  after  the  image  of 
Adam^  his  &ther*  Wherefore,  we  trace  man  and  wo- 
man fitim  man  and  woman  in  their  organic  creation.  In 
vain  and  in  vain  have  we  labored  to  see  if  tlxe  sixth 
chapter  of  Genesis  had  any  reference  to  Cain,  his  de* 
scendants,  or  the  people  of  the  land  of  Nod  in  the  4th 
chapter ;  but  we  have  seen  none.  There  is  not  a  word 
nor  a  phrase  which  bears  them  mention.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  make  it  say  what  its  whole  contour  could  not  ut- 
ter. It  is  like  special  pleadings ;  it  striped  of  all  super- 
fluities, and  deals  exclusively  with  facts,  which  come  home 
to  reason  and  common  sense.  As  yet,  we  have  had  no 
historical  account  of  the  patriarchs  wandering  fi-om  the 
region  or  land  of  Eden,  .even  unto  the  births  of  Slienv 
Ham,  and  Japhet ;  end  from  our  not  having  had  such 
an  account,  we  tnake  it  for  granted  that  tliey  had  not 
wandered  out  of  Eden*      Therefore,  the  sixth  chapter 
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of  G^eaesia  lefere  excliuiyely  to  the  chanusters  of  the 
patriarchs  and  their  deao^idantB,  from  the  &ci  that  in 
the  fifUi  and  sixth  ehapters  of  Qenesis,  Noah,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet  aie  mentioned.  Tbevefore,  no  alln^ 
sion  to  the  mhabitante  of  Nod  could  be  possibly  inferred. 
The  third  yento  of  the  sixth  chapter  sajs:  *^And  tiie 
Lord  said,  mj  spirU  (will)  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man,  for  that  he  cHw  is  fiesh;  yet  his  days  shall  be  a 
hnndred  and  seventy  years.^  Here  we  see  man  referred 
to  in  a  manner  that  indicates  his  wickedness,  otherwise 
the  Lord  would  not  have  spoken  thwi  as  to  Bia  spirit. 
In  this  verse  the  Lcnrd  speaks  of  himself  in  mentioning 
Em  spirit ;  and  this  is  in  connection  with  this  t^m : 
<^or  that  hs  also  isJUahJ*^  The  word  dUo,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  very  significant ;  it  comiects  God  and  man 
together,  and  means  that  Gk>d  exists  in  the  form  of  flesh 
as  much  as  man,  or  the  term  afi»esaid,  and  the  word 
*a)so*  mean  nothing.  Hence,  man  alone  resembles  in 
image  and  likeness  his  Creator,  in  c<mtradistinction  to 
the  Afirican,  Malay,  Lidian,  or  Mongolian  race,  or  any 
animate  matter.  Wherefore,  man's  immortality  in  his 
spirit  is  continued  through  time,  while  the  body  lays 
down  ^*its  tenement  of  clay."  The  fourth  verse  is  his- 
torical of  the  multifdication  of  *Hhe  sons  of  God ''  and 
^^dsnghters  of  men.*'  It  reads  thus:  **There  were 
giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  and  also  after  that, 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  <rf 
||ien,  and  they  bear  children  to  them ;  the  same  became 
mighty  men,  which  were  of  old  men  of  renown."  The 
same  terms  as  men,  sons,  and  daughters  in  this  verse, 
aie  made  use  of  to  express  its  alliance  with  the  fifth 
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chapter  of  Genesis ;  it  expiesses  no  xdatkm  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Nod.  In  the  5th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  it  says ;  **And  Qod  saw  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  im- 
agination of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually/' In  this  verse  we  still  see  ^Hhat  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great"  This  term  is  confined  wholly 
to  the  descendants  of  Adam  and  the  word  man ;  this 
word  as  applied  to  a  body  was  the  effect  of  certain  sub- 
stance receiving  a  certain  mold,  according  to  the  organic 
law  of  creation.  Wherefore,  in  the  narration  oS  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs,  we  see  the  term  man  continuous- 
ly used.  This  shows  the  connection  with  the  actors 
&om  one  age  to  another ;  it  shows  them  to  be  of  one 
class  of  men ;  it  shows  that  there  has  been,  in  this  his- 
tory, no  wandering  from  this  class,  except  in  Cain's  having 
been  banished  from  Ed^  and  his  having  gone  into  the 
land  of  Nod,  where  ^^he  knew  his  wife,  &c.  Cain  was  cursed; 
he  went  reluctantly  bom  the  presence,  the  glory,  the 
sunshine,  the  pleasure,  the  light,  and  the  wisdom  of  God* 
This  was  a  dreadful  shock  to  Cain;  he  beheld  that  aw- 
ful darkness  before  him,  like  unto  that  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, from  which  he  naturally  shrank  back  in  gloom,  dis- 
pair,  and  in  this  lament  at  its  sight:  *^My  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear."  He  saw  the  dreary,  gloomy 
future,  with  no  divine  ray  from  his  God,  for  the  sentence 
of  Gt>d  was  final;  there  was  to  be  nochange,  Cain  knew, 
through  all  eternity.  Therefore,  would  Cain  have  la- 
mented thus  on  having  been  forced  from  Eden,  and  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  His  light  and  glory,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  of  Nod  had  been  in  the  presence,  the 
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%ht,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord?  This  reasoning  is 
natural ;  it  is  in  keq>ing  with  the  text,  Cain's  corse,  and 
the  verses  and  chapters  under  review.; 

Cain  knew  that  the  residents  of  the  land  of  Nod  were 
not  his  equals,  which  we  deduce  frpm  his  expressive  la- 
ments on  being  (oacced  from  the  presence,  the  light,  and 
glory  of  Gh>d.  The  latter  clause  of-  the  fifth  verse  <^ 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Gfenesis,  shows  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  Caucasian  race;  that  property  was  being  defined, 
and  that  contentions  were  constantly  arising  from  the 
multiplied  wants.r  of  some,  and  the  wickedness  and  im- 
providence of  others.  This  is  natural,  and  in  accordance 
with  organic  principles,  for  every  organic  class  of  crea^ 
tion  has  a  subdivision,  termed  variety,  genus,  species,  or 
kind.  Wherefore,  the  Caucasian  class,  or  family,  from 
the  reading  of  the  fifth  verse,  manifest  what  men  now 
manifest  in  the  journey  of  life  each  day.  The  desire  of 
some  to  be  good,  of  others  to  be  wicked ;  the  increase  of 
some  clans  at  the  expense  of  others ;  the  natural  lust  for 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  strife  consequent  thereupon ; 
the  tendency  of  some  men  to  appropriate  many  women 
to  themselves  respectively,  leaving  many  men  without 
suitable  companions ;  the  love  of  ease ;  the  dread  of  la- 
bor; the  natural  thirst  for  power  in  man,  or  man  would 
not  resemble  Grod  who  is  the  summit  of  all  power ;  the 
known  value  of  property;  the  necessity  of  labor;  all 
combined  to  excite  the  malignity  and  wickedness  of  man 
yd  those  early  days.  Wherefore,  in  the  sixth  verse  of 
the  above  chapter  it  is  said:  "And  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him 
at  his  heart"     In  this  verse  there  is  the  same  continoa- 
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tion  of  the  term,  man,  made  nae  of;  it  refers  its  relatioii 
and  Analogy  to  man  antecedently  namiod,  fonning  tbie 
patriarchs  and  their  descendents.  It  would  be  unlike 
the  organic  law  of  God  to  refer  to  any  other  class  of  be- 
ings, with  such  plain  and  unmistakable  analogies  in 
terms  and  expressions.  It  could  not  refer  to  Gain,  lior 
to  his  descendants,  tor  God  would  not  twice  pat  in  jeo- 
pardy one  whom  he  had  cursed ;  hence  it  could  not  &11 
to  his  descendants  nor  the  peofde  of  Nod,  for  they  were 
already  out  from  the  presence,  the  light,  and  ^ry  of 
God;  therefore,  the  repentance  of  the  Lord  was  confined 
to  man  vntAin  tAe  province  of  Eden.  In  the  seventh 
verse  it  is  said:  <<And  the  Lord  said,  I  wUl  destroy  man 
whom  I  have  created  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth ;  both 
man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  notade  tiiem*^' 
The  term  man,  meaning  the  generatkm  of  man,  is  still 
used,  and  it  bears  its  relation  and  analogy  to  the  man 
Adam,  down  to  this  period  of  Noah ;  it  does  not  follow 
the  generations  of  Cain,  nor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I«id  of  Nod :  for  Cain's  destruction  was  comj^e  in  be- 
ing put  out  from  the  presence,  the  light,  and  glory  of 
God,  and  in  living  with  those  inhabitants  who  must  have 
been  co-equals  with  him,  wherefore,  they  must  have  beai 
out  from  the  presence,  the  light,  and  the  glory  of  God. 
Therefore,  that  de$tructum  as  above  announced,  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  ot  Nod,  except  being 
included  in  the  lower  class  or  classes  of  animals.  This 
is  the  only  reasonable  view  we  can  take  of  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod,  in  the  event  of 
the  flood  sweeping  over  that  land.     To  make  and  con* 
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tinne  the  order  of  creation  complete  in  all  ite  rariecl 
daeses,  no  animate  shape  or  fonn  by  twos,  male  and  f^ 
male,  were  allowed  to  be  drowned,  in  view  of  the  19th 
verse  of  this  ohapter;  for  (Jod  said:  "And  of  everyBv- 
ing  thing  o(  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  (or  class)  shdt 
thou  (alluding  to  Noah,)  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  them 
alive  with  thee;  Aey  shall  be  male  and  female."  Where: 
fore,  which  dass  could  have  been  destroyed  f  is  not  theOaU' 
casian  a  dass?  the  Mongolian,  the  Indian,  the  Malay,  the 
African,  the  OorOla,  the  Chimpan2see,  and  the  Qibbon, 
as  well  as  any  of  the  more  inferior  portion  of  anhnated 
creation,  as  we  see  them  divided  into  classes  ?  There- 
fore in  the  occurrence  of  theflood  on  the  &ceof  the  earth, 
we  see  that  creation  was  to  loose  no  generic  root,  or  dass 
of  animates.  In  the  ark  Gk>d  made  provision  for  then: 
safety  through  Noah;  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  flood 
destroyed  no  entire  class  of  animates.  With  all  the 
classes  of  animate  matter  in  view,  and  with  the  sphere 
it  was  created  to  fill  on  earth,  we  can  conceive  no  other 
mode  of  reasoning  than  the  course  we  have  adopted,  in 
reference  to  organic  law,  saving  organic  or  original  roots 
or  classes;  for  the  creation  was  finished  in  six  consecu- 
tive days,  with  every  thing  in  the  earth,  in  the  waters, 
in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth. 

In  the  10th  and  11th  chapters  of  G^esis,  which  have 
reference  to  the  generations  of  Noah,  in  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  we  can  discover  nothing  in  tracing  their  descen- 
dants or  the  r^ons  they  inhabited,  which  would  warrant 
us  in  callmg  tiiem  any  other  race  or  dass  of  men  or  be- 
ings, than  the  Caucasian  class.  Therefore,  they  must 
have  been  as  white  as  the  Oauoasion  raoe  or  dass  at  the 
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{iresent  day,  when  we  consider  bUck  «nd  white  hare  on- 
4ergone  no  cbauges  in  the  oiganisation  of  matter,  nor 
have  the  colors  in  the  v^table  kingdom  since  the  crea- 
tion. The  bare  names  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
as  signifying  colors,  we  have  heretofore  fully  explained, 
as  being  fatUe,  and  but  the  balderdash  of  crazy  theolo- 
gians, commentators,  and  religionists,  far  beyond  the 
purview  of  common  sense  or  natural  reasoning.  Such 
construction  of  the  words,  parts  of  sentences,  and  sen- 
tences, as  are  embraced  in  the  chapters  of  the  Bible 
which  we  have  had  under  review,  is,  we  contend,  in  let- 
ter and  spirit,  agreeipg  with  the  language  of  the  Hdy 
Writ,  and  with  common  sense  as  based  on  the  philosophy 
c£  organic  law.  In  the  most  acute  sense,  and  for  the 
highest  purpose  of  man^s  creation,  God  endowed  him 
with  five  senses,  to-wit:  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tast- 
ing, and  feeling.  These  are  organic  principles  which 
apparently  distinguish  the  v^etable  and  animal  kingdom 
from  each  other.  The  organization  of  the  latter  king- 
dom would  have  been  incomplete  without  those  senses 
for  self-defence  and  self-sustenance.  Wherefore,  God  in 
his  creation  manifests  his  designs  in  the  colors,  figures, 
passions,  mmd,  reason,  flesh,  bones,  and  contours  of  the 
face,  as  much  in  the  animate  creation,  as  in  the  inani- 
milte.  A  defect  in  the  latter  of  these  would  be  like  a 
defect  in  the  animate  creation,  respecting  the  senses.  In 
this  view,  if  all  matter,  were  formerly  in  solution  in  a 
state  of  chaos,  could  we  say  that  God  created  one  por- 
tion of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdoms  with- 
out design,  in  contradistinction  to  another  portion? 
Wherefore,  if  there  be  design  in  one  part,  there  must  be 
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in  all  tbe  parts;  for  God  did  not  perform  his  master 
workmansliip  without  a  purpose,  to  which  each  organized 
class  should  be  applied  in  the  great  scale  of  creation. 
Therefore,  in  this  view,  we  see  every  part  of  organized 
forms  paying  homage  to  its  creator,  in  the  performance 
of  its  mission  on  earth,  beginning  with  the  inanimates, 
and  coming  np  a  graduated  scale  ta  man,  Gk>d's  great 
and  powerful  vic^rent  over  all,  in  holding  dominion  in 
mind  as  well  as  physically.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  great  organic  law  which  no  less  governs  the  sun  in 
his  orbit,  and  serves  to  keep  him  central  with  reference 
to  the  planets,  than  it  does  the  earth  revolving  in  her  or- 
bit, giving  ns  day  and  night. 

In  placing  the  domiiiion  of  creation  on  earth  under 
the  control  of  man,  created  in  the  image  and  after  the 
likeness  ci  Gt>d,  we  would  not  permit  the  inference,  in 
this  work,  that  man  should  be  filled  with  inhumanity  and 
bratal  treatment  to  those  beneath  him,  and  over  whom, 
as  we  contend,  he  should  hold  dominion!  This  domin- 
ion should  be  held  with  care  and  tenderness  manifested 
towards  every  dass  on  the  scale,  from  man  down  to  the 
lowest  animal  that  performs  some  allotted  function  in  the 
great  economy  of  nature.  No  philosophical  mind  can 
tolerate  inhumanity  or  wanton  cruelty  in  man  in  any 
form  whatsoever.  Our  organic  innateness  tells  us  what 
animal  food  we  may  partake  of;  it  forbids  us  to  eat  any 
thing  resembling  man  in  any  of  his  physiognomical  fea- 
tures. Is  this  the  case  with  the  Mongolian  class  of  bi- 
peds, the  nearest  to  man?  or  with  the  Indian  class?  a 
degree  lower  than  the  Mongolian,  or  with  the  Malay 
class?    a  degree  lower  than  the  Indian?    or  with  the 
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African  or  negro  dass?  a  degree  loirar  than  tfaye  Kalay ; 
when  we  see  from  histoiy  that  these  classefi  lespectifely 
feed  on  theur  ftUow-befaigs,  where  seen  in  their  most  sav- 
Age  state,  ever  letainii^  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  feit- 
tenmg  them  to  lie  killed  and  eaten  on  some  great  cele- 
brstion,  or  festi:ve  oocaaiony  as  it  is  the  case  now  in  Af- 
rica; in  the  Islands  of  the  Pactfic»  and  as  it  was  the 
case  with  the  American  Indians.  Were  the  j  spirituaUp 
created  In  view  of  light,  and  knowledge,  and  wisdom, 
could  they  make  a  repast  oa  their  feUow-beii^  whes 
other  food  oonld  be  procured  at  less  {nrioeof  blood?  Such 
hnmanity  is  a  fleetnif;  shadow.  It  has  no  kin  to  human- 
ity ;  it  is  worse  than  mockery  to  <^  such  human,  and 
place  such  beings  on  the  list  of  humanity.  Such  beings 
may  be  taught  to  imitate,  they  can  never  create  atdesign 
like  the  Caucasian;  they  may  have  a  knowledge  of  some 
things,  but  they  have  no  wisdom  to  plan  the  aichiteotu* 
ral  intelligence  and  grandeur,  at  which  the  Caucasian 
dass  have  arrived,  through  ligM  from  GKkL  Wherefore, 
is  this  mad  and  craay  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Abolition- 
ists to  disturb  the  organic  kw  respecting  the  institution 
of  slavery  as  to  the  African  negroes,  and  place  them  on 
an  equal  with  the  white  men?  If  the  Bible  be  any 
thing  f(Mr  us  to  fwrm  our'  laws  by,  if  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  Christ  be  anything,  if  the  declaration  of 
rights,  and  that  of  independence  be  anything  as  to  man 
and  States,  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  tlie  Constitutions  of  individual  States  be  anything^ 
tlien  Abolitionism  and  Emancipationism  flow  from  the 
deepest  eprii^  of  wickedness,  depraviijt  and  an  aver- 
sion to  Qod^s  commands,  which  the  mind  of  man  caiit 
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with  ttll  ins  8tore*koiise  of  wisdom^  depiot*   No  figuia  of 
8peeeh  oan  be  too  fiu*  extended  to  peint  tbe  chaTactera  qf 
soch  men  as  avow  those  prineq^oe,  men  cirfored  and  gor* 
geoufllj  tatoed  in  tlie  blood  of  their  brothers.     Before 
high  Heavien  how  will  sueh  men  tluiA  djod  and  tatoed 
a|^ar,  at  their  laat  reckoning?  (^  ye  Abolition  atheieta! 
In  all  oar  tbooght  of  man,  we  bad  not  till  late  thought 
of  defining  hia  aouL     It  is  m  obaonre,  abstract  ques* 
lion,  adapted  move  to  the  porauits  of  a  Psjchok^t  than 
to  a  Physiologist  or  IMinologist;  haweyei;^  a  thoagbt  in 
this  direction  may  afford  the  (ari^ic  puUdc  a  repast  to 
advance  more  phylosophy  of  tfaoQghl;  upon  it.     It  would 
oocsr  to  us,  according  to  the  piineiples  of  natural  philoa* 
opby,  that  the  soul  of  jmu,  eeeated  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  his  Creator,  was  a  will  or  spirit  em-' 
braced  in  eleetrioal  floid  aodng  upon  the  nervoua  system 
of  tnan,  and  circmnambient  with  Qod  hiaiself,  like  the 
mind  or  reason  of  Gtod,  whieli,  firom  a  eonobination  of 
knowledge,  prodnees  wisdesa,  SAd  acts   firoiu  cause  to 
elfeot,  and  from  ^eot  to  cause,  and  whioln  in  Him,  is 
immortal.     This  exists  in  inanim^e  aad  animate  mat- 
ter, and  the  dividing  link  is  diffienlt  to  be  designated; 
<lsr  all  possess  so  noinch  life  ai>d  so  nwoh  regard  for  each 
oflnr  in  each  dass  of  csealion,  that  wo  fed  embarrassed 
to  trace  the  charaeteristios  of  any  clans  in  the  order  of 
th»  vegetable  or  ai^mal  ereation,  as  being  void  of  mind  or 
reason.     For  in  the  manifestation  of  the  g^wth  of  any 
tim^,  though  ever  so  mean,  we  see  a  wiUt  a  spirit  in  it, 
to  fer  as  our  external  souies  are  concerned,  not  unlike 
oar  own  manifestation  of  growth;  howevei;,  the  differ- 
in  this  manifeetaiioii  consists  the  diffi^venoa  in  the 
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dasses  of  all  thi'ee  of  the  natural  kingdoms  on  eaith. 
We  trace  the  gradation  of  mind  and  reason  in  all  we  bo- 
hold.     We  have  no  acconnt  of  the  perfect  ininKfftality 
of  this  mind  and  reason,  except  in  man  in  liia  peculiar 
creation ;    and  common   sense  would,  if  we  belieYC  in 
the  Bible,  silence  our  reasoning  with  reference  to  infer- 
ring what  is  not  perceptible  from  Holy  Writ     Would  it 
not,  ye  almmt  demon  Abolituni  Atheiataf     Beason, 
the  quintescence  of  wisdom,  as  with  the  immortality  ot' 
the  soul,  presents  itself  on  each  day's  report  ia  the  jde- 
Tclopments  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  it  discovers, 
by  the  more  thorough  compi*chenaion  of  tlie  organic  law 
of  creation.      All  below  man  leave  but  feinl  tmcea  ot' 
reason,  and  also  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  spirit; 
tor  without  tiie  highest  order  of  mimd  and  reason,  wliick 
the  Caucasian  family  alone  possess,  than  in  whoni,  we 
see  it,  in  no  other  class  of  animate  nature,  as  thcj^lon- 
golian  dass,  Indian  class,  Malay  class,  and  African  dass, 
manifest  that  summit  and  that  order  of  wisdom,  wiiicbt 
in  many  instances  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  almost 
(jod-like,  our  progress  would  liave  boen  similar  to  these 
latter  classes;    consequently  our   enlighteuiuent  would 
have  been  the  same,  and  consequently,  the  imrooiiality 
of  the  soul  the  same.     We  should  not  Imve  been  crea- 
ted in  the  presence,  the  liglit,  the  glory  of  the  great  Itrst 
Cause,  had  we  been  like  the  latter  daifaes  of  Uipah  uu- 
der  review ;    for  Cain,  the  first  son  of  Adam  and  li\c 
was  cursed  and  cast  out  from  ttie  presence,  the  light  add 
glory  of  the  Lord,  Tvhidi  would  prove  that  Adam  arol 
Eve  and  thdr  descendants  through  Noah,  Siicni,  Ilam« 
4ind  Japelh  were  creatal  and  retained  in  the  |ircacftce» 
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tb«  light,  and  the  glory  of  the  LorcL  Are  We  not  their  de- 
scendants in  contradistinction  to  the  four  dasses  jnst 
mentioned,  in  view  of  the  natoral  sciences  which  treat  of 
the  formation  cmd  coloring  of  bodies,  and  o£  that  wis- 
dom which  the  great  Caucasian  family  manifest  ?  This 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  by  a  comparative  survey  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  the  several  classes  of  bipeds 
walking  erect,  have  made  in  their  progress  since  the  cre- 
ation. Sore  we  cannot  touch  the  mind,  will,  soul,  or 
reason  of  man ;  we  see  its  effsots ;  its  abstractness  we 
caanot  see  through  the  phylosopher's  stone,  nor  through 
the  microscope  of  modem  advancement;  mind  is  not 
leasiHi,  nor  is  reason  mind;  but  reason  is  the  faculty  of 
the  mind  that  distinguishes  objects;  hence  there  could 
be  no  mind,  no  spirit,  no  soul  without  reason ;  reason, 
God-Jike,  and  reason  brute-like,  are  two  distinct  attri- 
butes of  the  mind;  the  former  refers  to  the  quintescmoe 
<of  God's  Divinity  in  the  form  of  immortality  as  to  the 
soul,  while  the  latter  refers  to  the  quintescence  of  beas- 
tiality  in  the  form  of  mortality  as  to  the  mind,  witli  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  animates  themselves  on  earth. 
We  have  no  positive  ^^wledge  that  our  conclusion  or 
statement  as  to  the  soul  is  correct;  however,  from  our 
researches  and  reasoning,  we  feel  that  it  may  be  as  cor- 
rect as  any  we  have  read  or  heard.  We  only  pretend, 
from  the  Bible  touching  our  genealogy,  see  fiftli  and  sixtli 
chapter  of  Gtenesis,  that  we  descended  from  Adam  and 
Eve;  therefore  we  are,  by  the  order  of  creation,  entitled, 
to  what  these  were,  from  their  peculiar  creation  ahme 
Kke  Qod  who  is  himself  immortal  in  mind  or  spirit. 
In  aUusion  to  this  matter  and  those  full  of  narrow 
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mindad  CMi«Mt,  and  IbUowiog  the  Ugotryv  fi^fUee;«Kl 
igftonnce  of  pMt  ages^  we  feel  t#  nplj  ia  the  eoft  aad 
flcming  kiigiu^ie  of  CSovrpers 

**KoMrl6d9t  and  niiiDin  farfirom  btiaAr  Odve^ 
Have  oft-times  no  ooanectlon ;  knouMge 
Ihrolls  in  minds  replete  wHh  thoun^hts  of  o#ier  mes 
Wisdom  In  minds  sMevtlTv  t^  #ioir  •w&f 
Knowledge*  a  rode,  unprofltaMe  mass,  the 
If  ere  material  with  which  wisdow  battds 
Tin  smooth,  aiidsqaiired,and  fitted  to  its  plttcs^ 
Does  i^nt  ««ewDiber  whom  lA  aeems.  i»  enritlu" 

*thuB  most  men  trftrail  m  peio^  with  the  bnrtbes  of 
other  men's  eonceptsona,  not  their  ew»»  wilhoiil  otigiMd- 
.itjr  ol  theughty  in  view  of  ofganie  kw.  We  do  ant 
know  but  the  AbolitioQ  atheiafticid  thcologiane  nrnj^  i» 
diehr  wonted  astnteneaB,  their  peonlilr  and  waaioa  phi- 
loiophj,  attempt  to  orerthiow  cmr  leaaonk^  and  dedoO' 
tiona  with  lefeBence  to  our  applioatkm  of  these  teims, 
to*wit  I  *^moidng  ereatmre,''  4ving  creaAwrer"  and  ^^man,'^ 
tor  represent  the  «<animals  in  Hks  waters;"  the  existenoss 
af  eoleiB  as  the  ^^Afirioaot  ISak j,  Indiaa,  and  Mongoliw^'* 
and  the  '<:!aacaaian.''  The  BiUe  lella  us  what  the  firsl 
teDDROy  ^'moying  Qreatm?«^  produoed  in  the  waters;  aad 
it  tells  us  wliat  the  last  teita,.  ^'man"  prodaeed,  k'  we 
believe  in  these  Ghaptero  of  the  aaered  writ,  tike  Ht^  the 
fifth,  sixth,  serenth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  of  Ganesa^  if 
we  reject  these,  why  not  the  wiiole  Bible.  Tho  Bible  b 
not  rejected,  therefore,  these  chapters  eannet  be  rejeetcd 
with  tlie  interpretation  we  have  given  thea»,  nor  those 
pseceding  the  iiftli,  inoiading  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
aia;  hance,  having  gained  two^  points^  ^Hhe  noving  erea« 
tore*'  and  ^^an,"  aocoirding  to  the  aeoepted  words  as  lit' 
oeided  hi  the  chayters  d  Geoeaias  &oia  the  Hoik  ta  the 
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eleventh,  and  in  vieW  of  physiology, .  elliiiology,  to&'ih 
fact,  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  jAilosophy  of  rei- 
Boning  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  ^e 
can  see  no  reasKm  why  tfte  t(Brm'*'Uving"oi^ato  tie 

24th  verSe  of  the  first  schapii&r  of  G^esis,  shonlcl  not 
have  produced  corr^ontyiig  efiecte  with  reference  to  ex^ 
iMtenoe^0f  ^A^rj/akthe  others  did  with  r€^toce  id'th^ 
.^anioMla  of^the  water,"  and  the  **C!attca8^  r^/'  'The 
reatoning  and  deduetiotts  in  this  view  ^e  parallel,'  and 
fioQfoL  uT^fotable^  to  us,  from  hktinjg  be^^n  weighed  in  the 
scale  of  intenaify  of  thought,  tiid  wi^  a^view  to  arrive 
at  organic  truth  for  ihe  gpod  (£  manlundr  la  c^ndti^' 
^on  h^  it  .knoihi  to  thoae  w4o,  fi^e  in  gbusslibiises  tiot  tD 
4br<yv  ^tonjse^  and  also  to  these  yAia  >tfead  ott-  sand  ft<H 
tQ  create  too;  much  gf  a>tempe0t  on  ih»  nbeait  of  po^cs, 
lf>r  f«ar  tbat  ,tbe  wavvasifii^  undermine  thep  weak  and 
f^tik  foDodatiour ' 


Facts  differently  expressed,  yet  confirming  what  we 
have  just  uttered,  it  may  not  be^Vaih  to  here  repeat  in 
the  following  form  in-order  to  awaken  mind  to  thought 
and  reflection:         ^  '  ' 


^7o  regtdi^  man's  actions  here  on  ea^h,  we  should 
keep  npp^most  4&'mind,.diiring  the  acts  of  ea^  day,  . 
Ihe  great  manifest  dmffii  of  6^od  in  hii  ofrd&r  of 
eireation.  The  iriterprotation  of .  the  ffreat  organic 
&W'got€driiing  organized  matter,  as  we  see  each  organ- 
ised specif  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms {Htesei^  itself  to  pur  under^t^dmgs,  is  easy,  clear, 


and  intelligibly  vlven  we  sttrvey  and  examine  the  com- 
ma^da  of  God  jA  the  ,fixat  chajster  of  Genesis,  ad  to  eacji 
.o|rganized  partible  of  iDaa^ter,  under,  tholtead,  classy  pro- 
,  c(aGiDig  its  kind,  specie*,  wid  genns.  Wa  ^honld  feel  ex- 
cojBdingly  uneasy  And  unlearned,  if  in  the  mineral  king- 
dQ%  wf^Jshould  say  that  lead  ^iooanftted  irdm  einc^  qaiefc- 
silvier  from  aatitnony,  gold  from  silTeir,r&e-;*  orin  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  ire  should  say ,^  that  dc^  ^oaaaalied 
frpm  -barky,  rf e,  oMs^  ox  lAeat,  o»  ^thieirrone  of  lliese 
from-  the  pliier^  &e. ;  ^ur  in  ihe.aftimtti  kingdom  "ire  should 
s^y  that  the  tmt/eiDAfiliitcd'froin^'  4yomia(m  hbr&e  fly^ 
the  lEHOu^^  frjom  the  rat^  kc. ;  or^in^desdendlng  iower  fai 
.qreaticm^  ihB  senBitivie  plaitt  from' idie^  polypus  6r,  in  aJs- 
ocoiding,  the  domnon  ape  firom  the  g^ Jllft,  &ow<  ^  In  tiiese 
eases  Ihere  isno  diiSinrenee  ^  /Opiilidn  amotig  phyHioM- 
gi3ts  and  ethn0U]^iai8.bf  the  pr^eut/diiy,'folr  ir^  all;i^ 
these  csLses^  exercise  oommon  reason  and  c^jmifion  det^, 
and  do  not  eschew  the  principle  that  two  Bnd'Wo  make 
four,  nor  that  black  ifr  black,  white  is  white,  &c. 

These  are  the  great  o;fganic  principles  to  which  we 
inu&t  adhere;  and  we  eVr  when  wo. deviate  from  them, 
in  any  particular,  in  the  exercise  of  oiir  stewardship  here 
below.  We  will  now  turn.. to  the  sii<ired  pages. of  Holy 
Writ  to  discover  the  great  organic  laws  which  govern 
organized  mattj^r. .  We  Qannjot^.go.  h%lv;es  in  aiiy^^^^g; 
hei|ce^  in  receiving  tha  HoJhf  Writ  is^  the  ,fir«t  boojc  of 
Moses  we  must,  receive  it  as  it  reads,  an$l  as  ii/fi|>pea)9 
to  commoii  sense  and  tuiderstanding  for  red^tioi^,'  This. 
Holy  Book  ia,  right;  tut  m^n,  through  many  age^ 
bias  beien  wonf  to  rcadtthat  black  is  white,  red  is^gre^ 
&c.,:upon  which  he  has  fcMrmed  his  opinions,  jud^m^it, 
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habits  aad  coatomB  for  actioa  and  iJOF^ernm^nt.  Intbase 
particukr  cases  we  see  the  fiedse  philosophy  into  whioh 
man  has  ran  for  the  purpose  di  fooading  the  roles  for 
his  gotermnent  In  order  to  avert  ultimate  destmction, 
we  most  resort  to  the  great  organic  law  which  governs 
the  Universe,  for  onr  guidance  and  government.  When 
we  refer  hack  to  that  Qreat  Being  before  he  began  his 
heaven  and  earth,  matter  was  in  diaos ;  there  was  no 
distinction  of  odors,  of  forms,  desires,  tastes,  senses, 
habits,  customs,  nor  of  whatever  else  we  ppw  behold  (m 
the  earth,  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  heaven  or  in  the  waters. 
All  matter  then  unorganiced  stood  alike  related  to  mat- 
ter; there  was  no  derign  ;  there  was  no  purpose  mani* 
fost  Who  disputes  this  relation  of  matt^  before  the 
ortotion?  C<^nion  sense,  and  this  age  of  reason  and 
peiietrati<»i^  cannot,  moat  assuredlj.  The  curtain,  the 
dnqpay  of  creation  is  now  l^ted ;  and  as  Gcod  advances 
finom  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gtenesis,  in 
the  order  of  his  creation,  to  the  11th  verse,  we  see  the 
design  of  God  manifested  in  each  pf  his  actp,  just  in 
such  a  manner  as  a  duCinguished  phymologist  would 
possibly  begin  the  construction  of  his  imaginary  world. 
There  was  design  in  Ghnl's  making  the  heaven  and  the 
eardi,  light,  dry  land,  aind  seas,  heSonQ  he  created  the 
seeds  which  were  to  grow  out  of  the  eartb.  In  the  lltli 
verse  we  see  a  historic  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
seeds  adapted  to  grow  out  of  the  earth;  in  this  verse 
Ood  laid  down  the  great  organic  law  which  was  in  all ' 
futiere  time  to  govern  the  seeds  thus  menticmed,  and 
whkh  was  tiiat  eack  seed  was  to  produce  its  kind;  this 
shows  their  classificstions,  and  that  each  class  was  to 
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htctt  affinitf  for  its  own  in  oontradiBtinotkm  to  any  otker. 
No  one  qaestions  this;  and  hence  the  organic  kir  tfaos 
fut  is  consistent  with  mioi's  notions  of  phjsidog^  and 
with  the  order  at  creadon.  There  is  no  dianoe  wock 
about  the  sun,  moon,  nor  stars  which  we  see  aoeotuited 
for  in  the  14tfi,  I5&,  16th,  17th,  and  18tfi  Terses  of  the 
flwt  chapter  (rf  Ctenesis.  In  these  verses  we  see  die 
design  that  Qod  hsA  in  view  in  their  oreii^n^  The  tarn 
was  the  great  center  of  ligkt  and  heat  in  the  nnivefae^ 
ss  manifested  in  Ms  creation;  he  wad  t^  nde  tfae  day,  as 
the  noon  and  stars  were  to  nde  the  night,  ^Mten  aO 
to  their  coach  had  retired  dad  in  8ih>«v  Uveiy.**  In  all 
tMs  we  s^  ^  great  and  good  Avi^  of  Gh>d.  Wewii^ 
come  this  order  of  creation;  it  soits  our  desires  anfll 
tastes,  habits  and  cnstoms;  no  one  is  ^flfended  intke 
bestowment  of  its  inflnenees.  In  the  20th  verse  ot  tiie 
above  diapter  we  see  tiiis:  ^And  God  sud,  Let  the 
waters  bring  forth  abondantlj  the  moirinf  crwUun  thai 
Iiath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  die 
open  firmament  of  heav«n.**  The  term  '*«wwmy  crsor- 
titrcj^  in  this  verse,  has  prodneed  all  the  ammals  dist 
live  in  the  waters,  witih  ali  their  coIotb,  foroM,  desires^ 
habits,  and  customs,  dividing  tbem  into  dasses,  and 
making  each  class  bring  forth  its  kind,  as  dirtinct  fieom 
oliier  dasses.  In  the  waters  each  dass  seeks  its  gene- 
ric company,  as,  for  instance,  the  diad  go  together,  the 
whale  also,  and  also  ali  the  animals  that  inhabk  the  wa- 
ters. The  salmon  go  by  tliemselves ;  their  haUta,  ooloii, 
and  forms  are  different  from  the  shad  or  ood.  Thus  we 
see  reason,  tiiongh  by  some  physiologists  called  instiiiet» 


iateence  ^b»  whole  ranial  creMion  i&  the  weteit  with 
ffefievmne  to  aggocktiroo,  eaob  class  by  itael^ 

Cofkaeqavitlyt  eeoh  dase,  as  in  tlie  olaaaes  of  seedsy 
dbaya  the  gread  organic  iaw  aa  to  prodiidBg  its  kind, 
liuaigh  tbqr  lire  wulad  in  oommon  waters  seen,  yet  tm« 
mm  as  to  pEodnoing  dasaea  diffirent  from  Mo^  law  laid 
dowm  in  tbs  aider  of  creation.  In  all  this  we  see  tfao 
deaignof  OodmaniAst  itself  for  the  ends  of  itscreatmu 
The  most  common  sdiool  arcbin  wonU  say  that  Ck>d 
kicked  dssign  m  his  ocder  of  creation,  were  we  to  flee 
es^aniEed  ionm^  of  dbtinct  olas8e%  as  a  beedi  tree  turn- 
Jn^  into  a  cheatnvt,  %  dof  inio  a  fos,  baxley  idito  rye, 
&0.  Tn  alltbeso  oasesy  as  with  erery  class  of  organiaed 
matter  in  the  thvee  great  kingdoms  in  the  order  of  orea« 
tEoB,  we  see  God'a  great  dwgn,  which  is  to  finish  die 
fast  touch  of  hia  worionansfaijk  Therefore,  in  all  hfa 
past  wodLmamdiqH  and  still  fiirthef  on,  he  oieatea  dass 
upon  class,  soaking  each  dependent  on  the  otlm,  till  be 
tnates  man,  who  depends  on  Ckd  himael£  Hence  we 
see  the  whole  creatioii  held  together  by  organized  links 
with  a  mntmd  d^peodenoe  of  one  upon  iSm  other,  acting 
in  obedience  to  oiganic  law.  When  wo  see  a  watch  that 
IkaepB  good  time,  we  discover  that  it  is  orgavtised;  the 
teeth  or  oogs  are  one  part,  the  wheds  other  parts,  the 
mainspdng  another,  the  chain  another  part,  the  oasee 
odber  parts,  &e.,  each  of  than  parts  is  organized  with 
refetence  not  to  itself,  bat  with  refisrence  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  watch. 

Thus  it  is»  in  the  anaoiated  craation,  we  see  that  two 
parts  are  neoessary  to  produce  an  organized  body,  that 
iB»  a  male  and  female*     Knn  is  nothii^  to  creation  with- 
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out  woman,  nor  is  woman  anjtlui^  to  oreaiion  without 
inan ;  any  more  tlian  the  cog  of  a  watch  is  anything  to 
a  watch  without  the  wheels.  Therefore,  we  see  that 
male  and  temale,  in  any  dass  of  the  inanimate  and  ani- 
mate creation,  are  types  of  the  same  cdoni,  desires, 
habits,  and  customs,  with  opposite  genital  and  nutntiTe 
organs  only,  for  the  purpose  of  procreation  and  nourish- 
ment. In  the  inanimate  creation  these  organs  are  loca- 
ted in  juxtaposition  with  eadi  other,  for  they  have  no 
powers  of  locomotion ;  in  this  Gh)d  manifested  Ats  dedgn. 
at  the  period  of  his  creation.  In  the  22d  verse  of  tJiis 
chapter  we  see  that  God  was  pleased  with  his  workmai^ 
ship,  for  he  blessed  what  he  had  created,  and  desired 
their  increase.  In  the  24th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  we  see  tliis:  *^And  OroA,  said.  Let  the  eavdi 
bring  forth  the  livUig  creature  afierhU  kmdy  cattle,  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kmd: 
and  it  was  so."  In  view  of  the  osganiced  beings  or  ez^ 
istences  of  whatever  colors,  shapes,  desires,  habits,  and 
customs  as  mentioned  in  this  verse,  we  see  in  the  last 
danse  of  t!ie  25th  verse  that,  *^d  God  saw  it  was  veiy 
good."  Now,  in  view  of  the  24th  verse,  how  do  we 
know  the  qualities  of  anythii^  cm  earth  except  l^^  anal- 
ogy and  comparison?  We  have  seen  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  term  moving  creature  in  the  20th  verse, 
and  we  do  not  dispute  what  we  know  to  exist  in  ^e  wa^ 
tern  as  moving  animals,  with  all  their  different  cdbrs, 
forms,  habits,  customs,,  and  temperaments,  as  having 
emanated  hxaxx  it.  Upon  the  same  principle  of  reason- 
ing, then,  we  will  take  the  term  Uvmg  creature  in  the 
24th  verse  and  see  its  prodnctive  capacity  in  the  gieat 
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design  of  God  to  complete  his  creation.  Therefore  hj  an- 
alogy and  comparison  of  the  term  livinff  creature  with, 
the  term  moving  creature,  we  discover  that,  as  God*s 
workmanship  is  wholly  completed  within  six  consecutive 
days,  the  former  term  mnst  have  produced  the  existences 
of  colors  and  their  analoj^es,  to-wit :  the  Mongolian,  In« 
dian,  Malay,  African,  the  Gorilla,  the  Chimpanzee,  and 
thus  down  to  those  existences  that  cannot  walk  erect, 
as  the  Ape  &mily  can.  We  can  discover  their  creation 
no  where  else ;  that  they  were  created  with  full  capaci- 
ties as  the  white  man  to  generate  their  own  species,  we 
cannot  doubt  in  view  of  natural  history.  We  consider 
the  reasoning  and  conclusion  thus  fsx  as  drawn  firom  the 
24th  verse  as  irrefutable,  and  as  will  stand  the  touch- 
stone of  reason,  common  sense,  and  criticism.  The 
lower  classes  of  animals  are  created  to  fill  their  respec- 
tive degrees  between  man  and  the  highest  capacity  oi 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  perhaps  the  sensitive  plant.  la 
the  26th  verse  we  see  this:  "And  God  said.  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  In  this  verse 
we  get  organized  man,  that  is,  male  and  female,  under 
the  term  man.  In  no  other  part  of  creation  do  we  see 
the  terms  image  and  likeness  used ;  these  are  expressive 
in  thid  part  of  creation,  meaning  to  place  a  liigher  esti- 
mate on  man  than  on  all  else  created ;  man  is  last  of  the 
great  design  of  Gk)d's  six  days'  workmanship.  He  restr 
ed  on  the  seventh  day,  and  there  is  no  account  of  his 
ever  having  renewed  his  work.     As  he  created  man  in 


hifl  image,  after  his  likeness,  did  he  not  ilmmgh  detign 
create  him  alone  to  be  immortal  as  he  himself  is  immop- 
tal,  with  that  spirit  which  he  himself  possesses?  Let 
the  philosopher  reason  before  he  responds,  and  kxA  at 
(She  application  of  terms.  We  do  not  lose  sight  of  tiiis 
term,  man^  from  the  date  of  hvs  creation  down  to  the 
present  time,  as  given  us  in  Holy  Writ.  We  trace  his 
history  throughout  the  succeeding  chapters  of  the  BiUe 
wWi  as  much  ease  and  accuracy  as  we  trace  in  any  com- 
pound substance  the  ingredients  which  oofnpose  it,  by 
iJie  means  of  chemistry.  There  is  no  dificulty  in  this 
except  we  longy  wiA  perversenesSj  to  maltreat  eommoa 
sense  and  our  own  understandings.  We  believe  net  in 
vxmdcrs  nor  in  prodigies  ! 

From  the  creation  down,  we  trace  the  animalft  of  Ae 
waters  through  the  term  moinng  creature;  and  tlirougli 
the  texmfowl,  all  the  feathered  family,  with  their  diSlBr* 
ent  colors,  desires,  habits,  and  customs.  Theiefcwe, 
.through  the  term  living  creature^  we  trace  the  existences 
of  colors  with  the  lower  classes  down  to  the  lowest  of 
the  ape  family,  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning  and 
deduction.  In  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  we  see  this:  "And  God  blessed  them  (that id, 
the  male  and  female  created  under  the  term  man),  and 
God  said  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominiort 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  tie  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  i^rth."^ 
The  terms  used  in  this  verse  are  unequivocal;  they 
mean  what  such  like  expressions  signify  in  the  En^h 
or  Hebrew  language,  or  they  mean  nothing  altogedier. 
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Undpr  these  t6n2]Binan;hA3:fit6  choice;  •  He  msmi  either 
lacoept  thett  br  In^  and  flie  in  tk»  |b^l2e£  of  Atfaeion. 
'He^jiaudt  multiply^and  he  ijwst  subdo^  ^le  ^ardi^^^ilLere 
.i&no  ishoioe  iou  tluB;  4oBMiiiQa  miai^authotitj  tuid  con- 
^1.  ahsQlote;  God  giYee  msa  no '  choice,  ia  this,  over 
eYcarjthjng  within  the  ^oBopads  of  his.  ereatiott  in  ihe  wa- 
ters, in  tiie  air^  and  on  the  earth,  Henqe  idl  o^a^sed 
matter,  Whether  in  the  inineraly '  T«getable,  ot  ai^al 
kmgdoms/i6  subjeet  to  man  i^rooh  tilie  abpv€»  vere^  ^nd 
hence  the  elavfery  oi<inf^or  race^^  tboagh  Tnesembliiig 
man*8 7&*7»  is  of  Di^Ai^  origin^  iS  we  do  not'  disc)*e^it 
this  book  of  Moses,  '  ,  ' 

As  collateral  evidence  of  our  position  being  correct,  in 
*  the  first^  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  will  cite  the  fourth 
ch^ter  of  the  same  book./*  In  the  first  verse,  **Adam 
knew*  Eve  his  wife,  and  'she  concereed  and^aSre  C^;  ih 
the  second  verse  we  see  that  She  kgain  baf  e  h^s  Wotfier 
AbeL** '  There  is  no  historical  account  of  their  haviliigiiii- 
t)ther  child  till  the  birth  of  'Seth,  and  we  cannot  hot  be- 
liefvethaf'shch  "an  event  at 'that  period  would  havebeeh 
laioMctt^  of  histor^  *In  the.  8th  verse  we  see  that  Caifa 
'slew  Ab^l;  m  the  llli  verse iGod  said: ^^Ahd  .now  art 
:i!Bbri^ci*rsed  fronrlihe  earth/*'  ^itithe  lifter  part  of-  the 
12th  verse' •064  said  f  ^A  fugitive' and  a  vikgabond  shaft 
thou  be  in  the  earth,'' ^white'  Coin's  ri^ly  was^  to  the 
Lord;  ^<M J' punishment  is-greater  than  I  can  bear.'* 
.33tiB  ]&xfu^sai(m  isna^r^l  in  viewof  Cain>rgoing  put 
ittm  ^  prcAHice)  die  hght  ahd^glor^  of  God,  as  seen^^ 
the  ICAvjerse.  The l»«d  of  Ifod  was>then>0H  the  east 
of  Sden,  towards  tKe  land  wher^either  tibto  Moiigf>Uaia  <w 
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h»4»iiifaled  ^i^ihjfmi  oslbd  the  rmxm  of  tke'cit^  afiier 
.tlie.ik|aii$,of  jd^  Boox  Enoq^'  t  13m  241^  rene  elites  a^i 
aoooo&i  of  Oain  and  ii»  ixiliiabflbfcl^ta  of  the  land  of  Kedr 
Selth  ia  borii.vheii  Adam  ia'  one  kimdred  a^d  thiity  yean 
old,  aj^dihfai  be  and  Eve  began  to  have  abns-and  dan^- 
-t^w;  eee  tibe  Srditod  ttdi  verseaof  tKe *5tli  tiapter  of 
Q^^is*  How  couH  ^Caift  have  got  a  wife'  tmi. '  i>.u3t  a 
.  cil^,  if  t)ie  inKabitanU  of  th^  jand  of  l^od  liad  not  tmU- 
dcOe^  Adam  iuid  Eve  in  .the  ^^tV^^  ^  mentioned  by  us 
in  ik^  24th  yepse  of  die  .first  chapter  of  Oenegja  t  7%^ 
is  a  foil,  nneqmtooal  confirmatioii  of 'otir  expo^tion'of 
die  24t]^'  yers^  of  tW  above  chapter  wi^  refer^ice  to.the 
t^nn  Imng  xa^etkture*  .Befpre.^p  16th  verse  of  the  4th 
chapt^  of  (Jknem^,  an^  after  24tli  of 'the.^aine,.>0 
see  the  tertiis  man  and'meh  referring'  to  the  ferixK  mintiB 
firat  ^eeiti  in  lie  26th  verse  pf-the  jfij»t  ehapWof  Geno- 
9ia.V  Whea  ^  state,,  in  thc^  way  trf*.  political  <^ni<m8|  sb 
in  apparent  4fh0My  as  in^the  U^tedi  /States  ai-ihe'  pn^ec^ 
time,  it  may  be  ,weU;to  ^vi^w  <>rgam<r  Jawy  to  xeCitify  the 
at^uck^  and  inroads  xxf  'ifanatj£iif%  intpersti^of^)  andjp^^ 
judic^  tha|;  y^e.ti^j  ijeq ^clflurly^w^Jij^e^ 
a©cW  the  grew  ^p,  ia  Wly^  wej^se,^^ 
rfmt^  tQ  destrnctipny  bi;^>we  shjJl  i^ 
withii^  dwlbofmilwd^pr organic  lawy.^  ,,./^    .    ^^    y. 


'In  eonfimation  of  omr  "view  of  brgafni<$  kwr^lc*  ^ 
take  into  obni0id«rafionthe*jBfth<iapter  <yf  Gene^,  beaH 
ing  iti  mibtfd  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve^^Mid^l^^  ge> . 
beatogy,  age,  aidd  deifth>of  the  patria)f«hs  from*  Adam 
unto  l^t^a^  in  tiBfdd  cii^pfter^^  i^^^^ 
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described  in  the  tenUi,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  of 
GJenesis,  and  also  "the  genealogy  of  Christ  from  Abra- 
ham to  Joseph,"  with  his  conception  in  the  virgin  Mary 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  his  being  bom  of  her 
when  she  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  as  related  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St  Matthew. 

In  the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
we  see  the  ensuing:  "And  Gt)d  said.  Let  ns  make  man  in 
our  image^  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  domin- 
ion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earthy  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth;" 
which  is  further  explained  in  the  27th  verse  thus :  "So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them ;"  and 
which  is  still  furflier  explained  in  the  28th  verse  thus: 
"And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sub- 
due it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  In  these  verses  we  see 
the  ordinance  of  our  creator  upon  his  comjJetion  of  his 
organizing  the  three  specific  kingdoms,  to-wit :  the  min- 
eral, v^table,  and  animal.  The  man,  and  the  woman,  , 
the  counterpart  of  man,  we  trace,  without  the  possibility 
of  error  in  discrimination  or  judgment,  from  the  26th 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  down  to  the  birth 
of  Jacob,  and  of  Joseph  also,  *the  husband  of  Mary,** 
rf  whom  was  bom  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ  Where- 
fore, throughout  the  whole  period  of  time  since  the  crca- 
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tTon  of  Adum  and  Eve,  our  first  pineotB,  w«  can  tauie 
the  great  Caucasian  class  in  tlie  patriarchs,  as  stated  im 
the  5th  chapter  of  Glenesis,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of 
"The  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew,'*  with  referenoe 
to  the  genealogjr  from  Abraham  dawn  to  Jacob  and  Jo* 
sepL  No  one,  not  eren  the  Abolitionists  of  the  most 
fell  color  in  character  pretends  that,  upon  any  principles 
of  physiology  or  ethnology,  or  the  molding  ol  matter  in 
chaos  into  organic  bodies,  the  patriarchs  as  the  genecsr 
tions  from  Abraham  to  Jacob  and  Joseph,  with  the 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  were  others  than-  Caucasians, 
resembling  the  present  great  Caucasian  stock-'Or  class. 
Wherefore,  in  this  view,  which  is  as  irrefutable  as  the 
chapters  in  question,  we  discover  that  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Christ  was  a  Caucasian ;  Mary  conceived  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  embryo  that,  in  due  process  of  gestae 
tion,  dawi^d  into  existence,  in  the  image,  after  the  like* 
uses  of  his  Father!  Was  Christ,  therefozet  oot  a  Can* 
casian  who  forms  a  part  of  the  Godhead?  Is  God  theA 
in  image  and  likeness,  bearing  in  view  '4esh  of  bis 
flesh,"  no(  a  Caucasian  ficom  the  oonceptiou  of  the  viigm 
Mary  through  the  Holy  Ghost?  Mary  must  have  felt 
the  influence  of  her  Creator  in  the  natural  manner  in  this 
case,  or  otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  concepldon. 
This  reason  and  common  sense  teach  us*  and  it  is  now 
useless  to  dream  of  prodigies.  Christ  is  believed  to 
have  had  all  the  desires  of  a  maUf  ,a  Cautoasiam  Atan 
is  fiMrmed  of  the  union  of  a  male  and  female  fluid  in  the 
female;  Christ  was  a  man,  therefore  he  must  have  be^a 
fimaed  by  two  such  fluids  in  Mary,  else  she  could  not 
have  been  in  ^station  and  have  home  a  son*    It  is  not 
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the  province  of  a  naturalist  to  let  anything  escape  notice 
to  prove  his  position ;  however,  delicate  subjects  we  dis- 
cuss with  due  reference  to  the  refinement  of  the  present 
age.  If  there  had  not  been  design  in  view  to  have  pro- 
duced a  Caucasian  Savior,  a  man  resembling  other  men 
to  save  their  souls,  and  to  mediate  between  an  ofiended 
God  and  ofiending  men,  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
why  would  not  the  spirit  of  our  Creator  have  sought  a 
Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  or  African  female  to  have 
generated  a  Savior  for  the  Caucasian  class?  GU>d  crea- 
ted a  Savior  from  a  member  of  the  Caucasian  class,  that 
his  teachings,  his  morality,  his  precepts,  his  religion,  and 
his  commands  might  not  be  repugnant  to  the  class  he 
was  specifically  crerted  to  save.  While  on  earth  beheld 
communion  with  his  fietther ;  his  knowledge  was  intui- 
tive; it  emanated  from  the  fountain  of  all  light,  all 
knowledge;  it  came  from  God  himself. 

Physiologically  and  ethnologically^  and  as  based  upon 
chemical  analysis,  Christ  resembled  the  Caucasian  class 
of  the  present  period;  hence  the  component  parts  of  his 
body  were  in  those  djiys  like  tlie  component  parts  of  the 
Caucasian  man  at  the  present,  with  the  same  blood,  col- 
oring, physiological  developments,  i^petites,  and  pas- 
sions ;  he  was  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  orygen, 
m'trogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  saline  matter. 
His  mind,  with  his  reason  while  in  that  tenement  on 
earth,  was  acting  the  dictation  <rf  its  Creator.  It  was  a 
Caucasian  tenement  holding  one  of  the  TWnity;  hence 
man^s  near  relation  to  Christ  and  to  God  in  image  and 
likeness ;  wherefore,  we  see  the  cause,  the  why  of  the 
ordinance  <rf  God  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
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oi  Gtenems.  We  discover  our  immortalitj  &om  ibe  pe- 
ealiar  manner  of  our  creatioQ  a»  related  in  the  26th  Terse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  firom  the  18th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Kew  Testament  hy  9t  Mat- 
thew, owing  to  the  peculiar  oreation  of  Christ,  his  birth^  and 
immortality.  These  fficM^  ahove  mentioned,  and  the 
comieotion  of  Christ  taTtJp^r  Caucasian  class  alone,  prove 
conclusively  and-  beyond  hg^poth^iSf  the  design  that  God 
had  in  oar  (oeation,  tbajt  i%.thafc;  of  man  last,  which  we 
have f«U]r expciawled'  inUm  praeeding  portions  of  this 
wort  At  tfa0  g]»fift  jun^tipffOr  of.tiwe  in  tbe^hisloij  of 
nmh  whjsn  Cluj^t  w«»  bom,  of  H»i7,,aad  when.  Noah 
was  chosen  to^  replenisb  the  g^eat  Qaw^saiaa  daas^  vm 
see  the  spiiit  <tf  Qfid'  striving  t^  rebuke,,  obaatise,  and. 
moiilise  mau  by'^iUtiQg  him  to^^idi^ttbe.beneficeat.eodiu 
of,  hi^  cre»ti<»u  In  all,  of  thu^history  oi  roan,. we:  tra/pet 
the  terms  man  and  noon.bacb  to  tb(Sr2|Sth  verse  of. the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis;  we;  ae^  it  cwiQ^aied  in  tbe  first,  ase- 
ond,  apd  third  cfaaptersof,  St.  MaAthew,  m  the  New 
Testament,  with  reference,  to  the  birikbiof  CJlmsii.o£  the 
Virgin  Mary,  wJiieh  provae^  the  Cauoasian  physiiE)gnD- 
my  of  God,  for  the  imag^  tbi^  i^  conoeived.resembled 
its  Creator;  and  in  tins  reepec^  tfaeie  waa^  n^.  ohaneec 
work ;  there  was  contaat  in  the  natural  cnsgiaoic  mamm^ 
of  impr^nation,  wherefiufe  Chlidt  resembled  [hi0&ther$ 
his  mother,  as  we  have  pijoved,  waSfa^Qtuffewfln ;  there- 
fore Christ  was  a>Caucasian:firQm:two  £»ot9».his  iiiothee^» 
Caucasian  Uml  aiid  hia  &tbw's[«ilnf^  and  Ukenesfc 
He,  Christ,  could  not  have  been  ac  pure  Cauoaaian,  if 
his  fitthef  s  Uood  had;  noi:been  of*  pure  Caucasian.  To 
know  and  apiveciaite  UifftB  we:  must  strip  then  of  all 
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tbm  incfongistenctes ;  (oteverytiimg  both  above  and  be- 
low  y^  mitst  lock  to  ^e  di^ganic  law  to  fibrve  aa  a  basid 
<it  s^tion.    We  admit  ifo  perfect  Jbnn  except  as  ema:- 
naliiig  from  tbis ;  tbe  et^econd  dhaptet  refers  to  the  wide 
i^dett  of  tte  ekst)  showing  that  stich  have  an  affinity  (ot 
one  bom  in  Bgbt,  knotde^ge,  and  wisdoiti ;   for  they 
#M  Oaac^slahr.     The  lldrd  chapter  refers  to  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ  in  tiie  IStilt  v^^Tse,  while  the  17th  verse  of 
the  same  is  collateral  evfdcaice  of  the  relation  in  point  of 
tslood  that  Gh>dMErtMd  in,  Witb  reference  to  Chridt,  fbr  it' 
ik  said:  ^And  b^l  a  vofoa  fSom  heaven,  drying',  Thid  ii 
rfaf  bdoved  «m,  in  vrtioth  I  dmt  wiill  pleased.*^    In^tHiif 
we  havie  a  ftdl:  attd  nrie^tuvocal  iicbiowl6digei!x!ient,  hf 
dod  himself,  cS  his  blood  r^kfioncihip  to  Christ,  thdre- 
foiie  we  havefidl  proof  of  hitt^^Cautafeiim  iiftag^,  aid  Blte- 
ness,  and>  blood,  ftom'  the  uil^a^isttional^  &ct  of  Christ' 
b^  a  AilI  Uooded  Caii^aiiita.     Theism  facferairef  conclb- 
(rive  evidence  in  support  of  ottr'  expOsiiSon  witt^  rrifereikcd' 
.td^the  first  diapter  of  Genesis;,  and  espediilly  touching 
thef  11th,  iOetH,  24th,  26th,  «t($  28th  Versed  enibraced' 
theiein ;  aQ  these  considerations  ate  conclurfve'  e^d^ctjs" 
of  the  iigh  origin  of  n^an;  and  of  his  haiHhg  beeh  created' 
iM;,  and  for  the  speleial  pttrpoldc  of  bearing  rtile  ovef  ^verj^ 
thShg  created  anterior  to  hith*    Mkto*s  devfarfty  is"  showtt 
ft^omthe  relationship  ^diich  is^  manifest  in  the  chapteldd' 
under  review,  as  emattatinjgf  ftbm  Gbdi  fdr  by  *«flesK'» 
m^  the  CawMian  man,  is^  blood  r^iiA  td  the  CittxbiyE(ian'^ 
*H5hrfBt,''  oiie  of  the  Trfnity,  arid  to^  the  Caucasian  *<!r^ 
efarr  fttmi'the'&et  of  Chtiist'shn^  ahd'Ii&eiiesrr^^/^oUi 
VAng  thaiF  of  mai^  and^  that  of  hii>r  father. 

ThetfO  ha«  as  gathered  fibih  tbe'  aaeiM  VoAbMi  odU^- 
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firm  our  position  as  deduced  from  the  26tli  and  2Btii 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis^  showing  that  man 
with  his  consort  was  created  la^t,  and  as  QtKl's  vic^t- 
rant  on  earth  as  to  mind,  reason,  and  ruling  will — that 
the  ends  of  creation  might  be  fullj  elicited  throu^ 
that  light,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  incident  to  his  crea- 
tion. The  lower  classes  of  creation  seldom  advance 
much  upon  the  necessitieis  of,  their  natures ;  and  this  ii^ 
even  true  with  many  of  the  whites;  yet  it  is  no  prevail- 
ii^  truth  as  it  is  with  the  former.  If  the  pages  of  his^ 
tory  be  true,  and  we  are  not  Jhdly  aware  that  we  can 
questiixi  them,  as  the  Abolitionists  do,  the  Caucasian 
dass  stand  pre-eminent  to  aU  otheis  in  the  developmentr 
fix>m  the  beginning,  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  shed 
abroad  their  light,  their  knowledge,  and  thdr  wisdom- 
If  there  was  chance  work  in  the  creation  whether  high 
or  low,  if  there  was  not  a  special  design  in  the  creation 
of  everything  whether  inanimate  or  animate,-  why  did 
God  choose  the  Caucasian  Mary  to  bear  Christ?  In 
this  God  indicated  his  design  ;^  he  called  him  (Christ)  hi9 
son  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Caucasian  paicent  calls  a 
male  child  his  son,  and  'H9esh  of  his  flesk"  This  shows 
the  blood  and  flesh  relationship  of  Christ  to  God  and  ta 
man,  and  that  the  Caucasian  race  are  auperior,  yes,  the , 
supreme  ruling  race  on  earth,  having  through  Christ,  the 
Caucasian  Savior,  commimion  with  their.  Creator,  ftcm 
whom  they  drink  in  his  goodness,  his  light,  his  reasour 
his  knowledge,  and  his  wisdom,  with  his  power  of  hold* 
ing  on  earth  ^^endnent  dcmdnionJ*^  It  is  mind,  the  great 
Caucasian  mind,  that  rules  the  earth,  acting  in  aocord«> 
ance  to  the  inletaof  light  and  reason  from  on  faigt-!     If 
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it  was  bulk  of  body,  or  instinct  inhabiting  bodies  with- 
out the  reach  of  mathematical  science,  or  within,  yet 
faintly  seen,  when  other  worlds  are  brought  down  to 
earth,  the  design  of  God  as  to  ruling  mind  would  have 
culminated  as  well  in  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  camel, 
the  Gorilla,  the  African,  Malay,  Indian,  or-  Mongolian, 
as  in  the  Caucasian  man.  Therefore,  the  Caucasian  man 
who  teaches  either  in  the  pulpit,  on  public  or  private  oc- 
casions, or  on  the  rostrum,  that  the  above  classes  of  cre- 
ation just  mentioned  are  equals  to  man,  the  Caucasian, 
libels  his  origin  and  the  great  organic  law.  He  knows 
not  what  he  sajrs,  for  he  carries  before  himself  not  the 
truth  of  organic  law ;  by  this  teaching  he  becomes  an 
Atheist,  renounces  his  relation  with  Christ  and  God,  and 
is  endeavoring  to  form  a  creation  of  his  own,  instead  of 
looking  up  to  his  Creator  to  discover  the  great  truths  of 
his  organic  law,  his  first  designs. 

The  tei-m  Union  is  a  word  much  In  use  at  present, 
and  seemingly  without  understanding  its  purport.  When 
we  take  a  survey  of  matter  before  the  organization  of 
the  inanimates  and  animates,  we  discover  that  there  was 
unity  in  the  parts  of  matter ;  their  action  upon  the  at- 
mosphere and  upon  the  earth  was  the  same ;  their  action 
with  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  great  system  of 
worlds  was  also  the  same;  their  specific  gravity  was  the 
same;  therefore,  in  all  the  parts  there  was  union.  One 
part  acted  upon  the^ther  with  equal  proportions,  either 
near  or  distant.  In  this  view,  each  organized  body 
which  has  been  created,  acts  in  the  same  manner,  for 
such  body  ift  only  the  displacement  of  so  much  matter 
of  the  earth;  and  therefore  becomes  naturally  through 
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^  ^on  ip  coii9f3rt  eitb^  in  tl^  mninwrfe  or  an- 
imate creation,  and  in  &Qlb  ^l  both,  jfor  vhon  auch  a  ho^ 
^§8,  it  retonjv'  to  pa^tteipr  in  chi^^  Tbeiefore,  w^  aq$  « 
^perpetjq^  unicm  in  th^  rotation  pf  oaiatter  into  f^nna  oi^ 
^9^e^  ^thence  into  unoig^mjl^ed  mfitter^  An  oxgKSii^ 
])0^j  1^  f  p^ecf  onion,  fq^  I>ehold  tl^  ^recqppoocal  per- 
/9nn,^nce  of  e^  cpn9t^toent  pairt  in  it9  Qoncepti^tn,  incep- 
tioVi*  i^wtl^  wd  ;poTem£sid;s^  ^Np  p^rt  10  ip  ndtellion, 
j^or  ^  IU17  part  dominmit  ^^xcept  tji^e  wiU  or  spirit,  wbich 
)7e  l^aye  not  pret  #Q(?y^rp4  ^  ^  4»ippaa|jd  4)f  mattt^. 
"jyherefoiie,  we  see  no  individwd  ^^eljion  if  the  flpids 
^t  compose  the  animate  cre^tipf ,  i^r  in  those  that  com- 
pose tl^e  inapkn^te^  ppr  do  pie  flee  jit  specif/  or  re^Uj 
in  the  bones,  sinewes,  reins,  .^^ri^  nin^es,  or  flash, 
}fi  the  0iree  kij>gdoi^s,  ni^i^raV  7^^^  w^  nmmaL 
Jjx  specific  bodie^  rebellion  j^  not  to  he  found*  Then 
where  is  it  ?  The  terms  ''subd^  tl^e  eanth  and  have 
dominion,^'  &c.,  hare  reference  fo  the  opposition  ^diich 
mm  wo^ld  meet  with  in  obej^injg  the  coxnni^nds  of  God, 
Its  he  l^d  them  down  in  the  order  of  creation*  In  the 
march  of  man,  and  in  the  developmeht  of  his  intellect  he 
meets  with  obstacles  which  he  learns  to  overcome  by 
perseverance  and  b7  having  a  steadfEtst  purpose*  This 
was  the  design  c£  God.  Inertness  is  ^  comparative 
term ;  the  inanimates  are  nearly  inert ;  they  grow  with- 
out the  exertion  of  man;  ripen  and  mender  to  dust; 
however,  their  seeds  spring  up  again^  thos  rotating  the 
grand  round  of  universal  production.  Not  all  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  made  for  man's  subsistence ;  much 
of  it  is  made  Cor  that  of  the  lo>f,er  inan^m^t^s,  «pd  much 
more  of  it  would  seem  to  be  made  foY  no  Oth^r  purpose 
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tfaa(&  to  grow,  tnolder  and  estrich  the  earth.  With  this 
latter,  man  intends  in  eflk(5tfaig  the  growtii  of  flneh  veg^ 
eiiaUes  as  mtd  adopted  ix»  Ms  wants.  This  does  not  de- 
stroy Hie  VcA  of  unkm  between  the  inimhnates  and  man, 
for  their  nse  to  man  eitiier  direelly  or  indirecflj  is  t,  per- 
petual bond  oi  mom^  nnion  aa^rto  life  m  a  e<mtempora- 
Kieoiis  degree,  in  seme  degree,  thoi^  remote,  indeft- 
4iit>8,  aad  searceh^  cnen,  each  link  or  ckss  in  ^  chain 
itotik  the  lowest  animate  to  man,  snbMirTeis  some  ^?eat 
purpose tm  tbeorder  of  erection,  to  have  feushed  the  (»v 
^basact^ol  our  ci«ator*«  ^mka.  In  ^is  aM,  thfitie  is  it 
mntoal  depsndmoe,  thon^  fbe  lower  animates  feed  on 
«Mth  other,  ton  some  aire  n»de  canuveroos,  wh^st  mais 
the  CaacBsian  bumh,  sees  ^md  koows  his  food  I17  his 
•easen,  dbhorii^  to  feed  im  imces,  imewbimg  hm  ift 
fonn.  Thongh  knoNring  natoxaUjr  Us  snpetionty  to  afl 
«Mimates  below  him,  the  lecipfoodi  homi,  of  imion  in  life 
be  does  not  absolve,  howvveiv  he  makes  them  obedient 
to  his  wiU,  atad  sabsM^eot  to  the  ^raat  ordinance  of 
cretttioB,  if  it  be  reoorded  iat  the  28ti\  Terse  of  the  iiist 
chapter  of  Geaeais,  if  Moses  should  have  been  insfttred, 
and  if  tbe  aotheotioity  of  the  BiUe  sbosML  be  held  as 
sacred  hf  the  enlq;htened  workL  In  this  ^tnxe  we  see 
there  is  natnraUy  «  pecpetnal  union,  ttiongfi  noteqoality, 
yet  subordinatioQ  and  infbriori^.  Union  does  nol  mean 
equality  unless  it  be  speeifieaUy  expressed^  fiHr  we  are  in 
life  in  union  with  the  whole  oraalion^  yet  not  in  equality 
as  to  specific  rights  laid  down  in  OKgantc  law*  Wbeki 
we  contemplate  the  mgins  of  oDu:  first  parents^  Adam 
and  Eve,  we  discover  the  CKdation  of  only  one  man  and 
one  woman ;  tliey  were  connterparts,  and  in  this  respect 
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being  nuile  and  female,  tliej  resembled  tlie  lower  <»der 
of  creation  witli  reference  to  oigans  for  procreation;  in 
their  creation  God  exercised  his  omniscience  as  he  did 
not  couple  both  sexes  in  one  bod/;  he  saw  and  knew 
the  necessity  of  two  bodies  resembling  each  other  in 
physiognomy  and  in  physical  developments,  except  in 
the  organs  procreative  and  mammiferioos*  In  their  cre- 
ation and  in  their  ordinance  we  see  that  God  designed 
perfect  equality  as  to  their  tmion,  each  rendering  a  vol- 
untaiy  obedience  to  the  oxganic  law  which  redpiocally 
pervaded  their  minds.  In  neither  case  there  was  no  co- 
ercion, no  subjugation,  no  force,  no  strategem  to  be  used 
in  the  cement  <^  their  onion;  it  was  formed  by  a  vohin* 
tary  proneness  for  each  other,  a  passion,  a  pang,  a  will, 
and  a  suitableness  to  satisfy  each  other  in  all  of  the 
needful,  and  pleasurable  measures  of  lifi). 

That  Caucasian  societies,  oommunities,  and  States  are 
not  formed  partially  On  the  principle  of  Union  of  oor 
first  parents,  would  seem  too  crude  to  admit  Both  in 
the  inanimate  an^  the  animate  creation,  we  see  that  each 
dass  affiliates  and  mates  with,  teeis  for,  divides  off  with, 
and  has  unalterably  a  sexoal  desire  and  coming  passion 
for  its  own  members  embraced  within  its  own  dass.  It 
was  natural  then  for  our  first  parents  to  adopt  the  or- 
ganic law  as  to  choosing  eadi  other,. in  pre£srenoe  to 
other  bipeds  able  to  walk  erect  Therefore,  upon  the 
same  law,  each  class  below  man  in  it^  peculiar  and  spe- 
cific career  of  aoticm  adopts,  in  proportion  to  its  li^t 
and  knowledge,  prinajdes  of  action  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, both  ofiensively  and  defensively. 

The  law  of  production  with  reference  to  the  staples  of 
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the  earth  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  naturalist  and 
statesman  should  form  states  independent  of  each  other; 
though  cemented  bj  the'eilect  of  commercial  relations. 
The  relation  of  man  to  man  is  very  distinct  from  the  re- 
lation of  mim  to  woman.  Man  feels  not  for  man  that 
deep,  cordial,  unfaiUag  sympathy,  love,  and  esteem 
blended  with  passion,  that  he  does  for  woman.  Where- 
fore does  he  unite  with  man  in  forming  States  and  na- 
tions, if  it  be  not  to  secure  mutual  bonds  of  interests ' 
and  protection  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  prosperity,  happiness,  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment ?  Therefore,  in  any  community  of  indepen- 
dent States  as  in  the  United  States,  the  bond  of  union 
being  wholly  and  expressly  one  for  mutual  advantages, 
admits  of  no. infringement;  it  admits  of  no  wandering 
nor  digression.  It  is  a  bond  only  for  specific  purposes; 
it  can  intrude  no  further  on  the  members  that  compose  it 
than  is  expressed  in  its  letter.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  bond  of  perpetual  union  between  the 
States,  formed  by  the  v<^ntary  consent  of  the  States 
embraced  and  named  in  it,  with  no  view  to  coercion. 
This  term  and  union  throughout  the  great  organic  law, 
and  throughout  the  interests  and  passions  that  give  rise 
to  consent  in  the  formation  of  States  and  nations,  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.  One  cannot  exist  with 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  other.  They  are  once  and 
forever  common  enemies  for  want  of  natural  sympathy. 
Thus  stand  coercion  and  union  between  man  and  man^ 
and  between  man  and  woman.  In  eveiy  sense  known 
to  man  they  are  irrefutably  and  unchangeaUy  opposed  to 
each  othw.     Therefore,  the  white,  or  Caucasian  commu- 
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nities  of  the  earth  can  only  form  independent  States 
upon  its  suT&ce  within  the  lines  <^  speci6c  climates,  uni- 
form within  themselves,  if  they  desire  to  reconcile  inter- 
ests, commercial,  agricultural,  and  minecal,  to  a  happy 
government  of  the  State*  In  this  manner  Republics  can 
live  and  prosper;  in  this  way  th^  can  be  made  to  dot 
the  whole  sm&ce  of  the  globe;  however,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  lUpublics  are  formed  only  by  the  consent 
•  of  the  governed,  and  when  man  cannot  cast  his  vote  as 
his  own  conscience  dictates  without  fear  or  trembling, 
the  government  under  which  he  lives  is  no  lon^  a  Re- 
public, but  an  unlimited  despotism.  Limited  monarchies 
are  capable  of  being  extended  over  vast  extents  of  coun- 
try, without  much  reference  to  dimatfis  w  specific  in* 
tecests.  Union  between  man  and  man  is  permanent 
only  as  interest,  pmsperity,  haj^inesB,  and  security  oi 
property  and  life  are  promoted  and  {MX>teQted;  when 
these  considerations  oease  between  man  and  man  or  be- 
tween States  and  States,  unite  naturally  ceases;  it  rises 
and  fells  with  the  viduntaxy  consent  of  parties  to  be  e^ 
fected  by  it  This  is  natural,  not  arbitrary  law.  Man 
having  been,  as  we  see  ftom  the  26th  verse  of  4he  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  created  alcme  with  r^erenoe  to  hav- 
ing no  male  alliance,  no  twin  brodier,  is  alone  let  fiee  to 
choose  his  govenuneot  And  what  was  iftat  first?  Cast 
your  eye  back  to  our  first  parents,  readers,  and  then  to 
the  28th  verse  of  the  firdt  chapter  of  Qenesis.  Was  it 
not  a  monarchy,  and  were  not  our  first  parents  monaichs 
of  the  earth,  ^Hheir  ri^ts  there  were  none  to  dispute," 
if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  above  verse?  In  after 
time,  when  the  earth  became  populated,  and  distant  oom. 
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munitieB  were  fonned,  and  aeparated  by  seas,  oceana^ 
rivers,  or  climatic  products,  though  of  the  same  blood,  of 
the  same  Caucasian  daas  as  our  fiist  parent^,  it  was 
natural  for  their  de^cendauta  thus  situated  in  distant  parts 
to  choose  such  form  of  gpyermnent,  4tnd  such  saboxdin- 
ates  to  aid  them  in  it,  as  their  light,  knowledge,  and 
wisdom  might  dictate,  and  as  the  ancient  patriai^chs  had 
chosen  for  themselves.  lu  the  first  stsxting  off  monai" 
chj  was  natural  from  the  creation  of  a  white  male  and 
female  first  and  alone.  Therefore^  the  choice  of  Cau- 
casians divided  hj  lines  of  distinct  products  and  climatic 
influences  is  as  natural  and  r^ht  now  to  common  cen- 
ters of  whites  situated  between  different  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  Some 
men  seem  formed  for  the  temperate  climate,  while  others 
are  for  a  more  torrid.  By  this  difference  in  the  Cauca- 
sian race  with  their  desires  and  passions,  we  find  tliem 
adapt  themselves  according  to  climate,  their  tempera- 
ments, and  the  products  of  the  icarth.  At  this  age  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  it  would  be  the  height  of  su- 
preme nonsense  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  whcde 
Caucasian  family  should  live  under  one  fonu  of  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  too  large;  it  could  not  be  weilded 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  temperaments  and  pas- 
^ons,  reasons  and  judgments  of  men* 

Different  climates  beget  different  desires  and  passions 
in  men;  therefore,  men  living  in  different  climates  wliere 
there  is  a  marked  difference  of  sixty  days  in  veigetation, 
it  is  as  diflScult  to  reconcile,  especially  after  men  pass 
the  parallel  of  40^  of  lat.  North  or  South,  the  political 
notions  which  naturally  govern  them  in  such  locations, 
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as  it  is  the  productions  which  the  two  dimates  yield,  as 
in  the  case  of  one  product  being  com  and  wheat,  where- 
as the  other  is  cotton  and  sngar-cane.  A  mining  coun- 
try requires  different  laws  from  a  grain  country;  and 
with  a  desire  to  make  taxation  equal,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  laws  to  suit  the  two  interests,  and  so  it  is  with 
reference  to  the  grains  of  the  North,  and  the  staples  cot- 
ton and  sugar-cane  of  the  South.  Manufacturing  inter- 
ests require  alsO  different  production  from  any  of  the 
above  mentioned.  These  interests  are  independent  of 
each  other  as  man  was  created  independent  A  well 
watered  but  poor  and  sterile  tract  of  ten  degrees  north 
and  south,  and  ten  east  and  west,  would,  if  settled  by 
manufacturing  capitalists,  foment  and  keep  in  constant 
commotion  at  least  fifty  times  the  same  extent  of  coun- 
try only  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  two  classes  will 
not,  on  a  large  scale,  liarmonize  together ;  the  manu&c- 
turing  communities  always  endeavor  to  overreach,  use, 
and  supplant  the  agricultural,  as  in  the  ciase  of  Europe 
compared  with  America,  and  as  it  is  the  case  of  New 
England  compared  with  the  agricultural  portions  of  the 
States.  Uniform  interests  make  men  feel  homogenious 
and  act  in  concert.  CJontrary  to  these  bonds  of  union, 
laws  are  spiders*  webs,'  and  unnatural ;  and  though  con- 
tentment may  appear  on  the  sur&ce  for  a  time,  yet  it 
will  not  long  endure,  nor  can  government  last  long,  un- 
less one  portion  of  the  community  is  the  truckling  slave 
of  the  other,  in  oposition  to  the  order  of  the  white  man's 
peculiar  creation. 

At  this  day  and  age  of  reason  we  do  not  question  the 
revolution  of  the  sun  upon  his  own  axis«  nor  the  lumin- 
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^aiies  that  compose  the  great  sjateios  of  apparent  worlds^ 
nor  the  planets  afoand  this  son,  nor  but  their  motion  is 
perpetual  and   unchangeable;  othenyide  their  union  «» 
when  first  created  would  not  be  pennanenti  each  peri<»rm'« 
ing  the  function  assigned  to  it  in  the  bc^nning.     If  such 
be  unchanged  and  be  founded  <m  organic  law,  all  else  as 
divided  into  classes  is  unchanged  by  the  influences  of 
climates.     The  mode  of  propagation  is  the  same  now  as 
when  first  begun;  dimate  has  not  changed  it ;  the  young 
require  the  same  attoitiou  now  that  thej  did  in  the  be-* 
ginning,  and  also  the  same  nourishment,  which  we  prove 
by  the  unchanged  desires  aikl  organs  of  fenudes  as  to 
procuring  food  for,  and  nurturing  their  young.     All  the 
inanimates  require  to  be  in  the  eartli,  in  order  to  aprinii:up 
and  grow;  they  bud  fcnrth,  blossom  and  ripen  tbeir  fruit 
fcnrmed  out  of  the  earth ;  they  as  well  as  the  animates 
spring  from  the  earth  tlnrough  perpetual  seed  that  was 
designed  to  rotate  in  universal  production.     This  law  as 
to  them  is  unchanged  through  all  the  past  ages;  there- 
fore,  their  classifications  and  classic  colors  are  the  sanoe 
now  as  at  any  prior  period,  unless  we  admit  of  change 
in  the  organic  law.     If  we  should  cite  before  us  a  class 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the  Dionea  Muscipula,  com* 
monly  called  Venus  Fly  Trap,  we  should  discover  in  its 
liabits,  desires,  and  growth  an  organic  design  which  dis-* 
tinguished  it  from  other  portions  of  the  vegetable  king-* 
dom.     Its  leaves  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
plant;  they  are  ^'petiole  winged  like  the  orange;  and 
the  extreme  part,  which  may  be  called  the  proper  leafir 
is  formed   into  two  halves,  which  move  on   a  central 
hinge,  and  fold  up  and  contract  on  the  slightest  contact 
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with  my  substance.  The  edges  aie  beset  with  spmeit 
and  the  soif&oe  is  coveaped  with  a  ^atenotts  bIqcUi^ 
The  flowers  grow  in  a  coiTmb,  leseaibling  an  nmbd. 
When  flies,  or  any  snudl  insects,  alight  on  the  oxtrenur 
ties  of  tiie  leaves,  the  contact  of  their  ftet  piodnces  suf- 
ficient irritatien  to  nudce  tiie  two  halyes  oontifaet  sudden* 
Ij  and  firmly,  by  which  the  fly  is  crashed  and  pressed 
to  the  glatinoos  bH^  to  which  it  is  fixed  until  it  dies.'' 
Ellis  affirms  that  tte  lobes  never  open  again  so  long  as 
the  animal  continues  there.  He  l^mkB  it  probable  that 
a  sweet  liquor  discharged  by  the  red  ^bcnds,  tempts  the 
insect  to  its  destruotion.  In  review  aud  in  condusicHi 
with  reference  to  the  above^  we  do  not  feel  to  be  unrea- 
BonaUe  when  we  state  that  we  see  the  design  of  the 
Creator,  touching  the  peculiarities  of  that  {dant^  in  its 
habits  and  desires  to  feed  on  the  lowest  olassev  of  ani* 
mates ;  for  it  seems  to  press  and  absorb  the  insect  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  leedi  would  absorb  the  blood  of  an* 
imates,  wl|en  applied  to  their  bodies.  As  soon  as  the 
substance  of  the  insect  is  imbibed  in  tiie  plant,  the 
leaves  open,  to  renew  again  their  wonted  desbe  fi)r  suo^^ 
cor.  There  is  no  chance  work  in  this  plant,  otherwise 
other  plants  would  resemble  it  and  feed  paartiaUy  on  an-- 
imates.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  we  prove  the  haloits 
and  desires  of  this  plant  different  firom  til  others,  we 
term  it  a  class  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it  repiN>duceB 
itself  without  the  aid  of  other  plants;  We  also  demon- 
strate the  facts  of  the  distinct  classes  of  the  inacnimale 
and  animate  creation,  as  it  presents  its  phyMognomical 
features  on  the  score  of  milBons  without  apparent  de* 
generation,  as  iu  the  cases  of  Africaasi  Malays  Indians^ 
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Mongolians,  and  CaittCMBkns,  also  of  the  lower  aaimatoi 
and  of  the  inanimates.     If  the  organic  hm  ndes  one 
clasB)  it  does  all  in  preseofeifig   {dr^siogtiomieal  featmes 
on  a  large  score,  otfierwise  it  ireold  be-»  blank  and  ere* 
ation  a  Waste.     When  a&  was-  chaos^  matter  whidi  now 
composes  the  mineral,  vegeHtble  and  anknal  Idttgdoras, 
was  in  common;  the-  dry  land  from  the  waters  arose 
through  Toloanic  action,  melting  the  ndnesais,  in  a  state 
of  chaos,  and  haring  tAmty  for  eadi  other,  into  masses 
as  we  see  them  tfvtt  Ae  eardi'siiorfifluse  fiir  theoowrenienoe 
of  man.     The  mineral  regions'  ofi  Anerioa  we  htem  tss* 
ited  extensively,  and  nsually  find  the  diflbsent  classes 
of  minerals  grouped  together^  am  kad>aMd(  iron  rtspeet* 
ively  in  Hissouti;  copfw  near  Lake  Sapeiaor,  and;  in 
Arizona;  qnicksilrer,  and  gold  in.  Galifemia^  sihrer  in 
Mexico,  Psru,  and  CbilSi     Thonghi  we  sbonkl  find/Ail 
the  minerals  groaped  witim  tew  wakmseq/mBe^  ncos  some  ' 
extinct  crater,  we  sfaonid  disos^vior  eaoh  pure*  or  nMoly 
so,  and  in  masses  a»if  tbromu together  bjr  roioaxm 
heat.     In  this  we  behdidt  the  lasr  ofi  affioky  observed  as- 
with  the  inanimates  in  tlie^  vegelabb  kingdcMD,  .and  the 
animates  in  the'  animaL     We*  see  that'  matter  onoe  in 
common  seeksy  when  it  bcoomewaietsd  npon/b^ohemical. 
components^  companionsliip  of  its^  ovm-pecnUai)  stntetnre* 
Thus  in  Toleanic  oounitries^  or  in.  alli  r^ionsir  fes  all  we 
consider  once  wlonde,  we  see  that  qaieksiWer  has  an 
afBmty  foF  itsdf,  and  is  foiind  moat  generally  by  itsdt^ 
nnineoipomlBd  witb  otheii  metals;  thov  it  is  the  case 
wHh  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  oopper.     Ik  these  caseS'  we 
haT0   presented'    dte    metds    which    wer&   disfVBrsed 
throttghoot  oosMmi  naMov  m  tin  mattct.that  ooopoaes 
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the  Afiican,  Makj,  Indian,  Mongolian,  and  Cancasiani 
was  dispersod.    Therefore,  if  we  acoede  to  the  position 
and  &ct  that  qotcksilver,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper 
are  distinct  as  to  their  physiognomical  featoies  in  their  com- 
positions,  and  also  in  thar  applications  to  the  separate 
spheres  designed  for  them  in  the  order  of  creation,  we 
most  condnde  that  the  five  races  or  classes  of  animates 
above  mentioned  occupj  the  same  position  and  fact  in 
the  great  order  of  creation  also,  as  to  their  specific  and 
distinct  organisations.     To  saj  -that  the  A&ican  and 
Caucasian  are  of  ^Hme  flesh,''  or  that  any  of  the  colored 
races  or  existences  are  of  the  ^Huane  .flesh"  with  the 
Caucasian  is  absmrd  and  self-Kxmtsadictorj  upon  experi- 
ments having  been  tried  in  procreation;  for  no  fool  or 
knave  in  politics  would  pretend  that  a  Caucasian  pair, 
male  and  female,  could,  if  the  latter  be  true  to  the  form- 
er, have  any  ctiier  than  (riSsprings  resembling  themselves 
in  color;  and  thus  it  would  be  with  other  pairs  as  in 
the  event  of  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  and  African, 
uniting  for  procreation  reflectively.    If  the  colors  of  the 
oi&prings  carry  up<m  their  £»ce8  the  colors  of  specific 
classes,  as  a  male  and  female  African,  &c.,  &c,  at  the 
present  day,  why  should  we  believe  in  prodigies  at  some 
anterior  time  to  this  to  have  taken  place?    If  the  law 
of  motion  be  immutable,  if  the  law  of  gravatation  be 
thus,  why  is  not  the  law  of  production,  as  well  as  pro- 
creation the  same?  since  all  these  were  created  at  the 
time  the  bodies  were,  which  they  respectively  influence. 
From  this  reasoning  we  clearly  see  the  origins  of  both 
the  inanimate  and  animate  portions  id  creation  to  have 
be«i  divided  into  classes;  otherwise  there  could  have 
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b«en  ncnhing  speeiiic-^theie  coaU  hftve  been  nothbig 
bnt  one  huge  monster  in  the  inanimate  creaticmt  and  <me 
huge  mmiflter  in  the  animate  oeation ;  and  t£  God  was 
specific  in  one  portioB  of  hia  cveation,  he  mnat  bare  becb 
governed  thos  in  the  fotmation  of  the  grand  whole  of 
the  nniverse;  otherwiaehe  would  hare  been  inconsistent, 
and  ontme  to  the  mathematics  rtdea  of  motmi  which 
he  has  laid  down  to  govern  the  sulit  the  mooqi,  the  plan^ 
ets  and  stars,  in  their  respective  levolotions.  In  these 
pavtkukrs  We  deem  our  reasoning  and  deductions  cg^ 
reet  and  irrefatable,  and  we  defy  the  fskepti^  to  answer 
tlnm  in  refdtation  as  based  on  organic  law. 

If  the  Bible  be  true;  if  the  precepts,  teachings,  coai<^ 
inands,  and  admonitions  which  it  imparts  be  true  ako  j 
if  it  be  received  as  the  sooree  and  fountain  of  light  and 
wisdom  to  goverti  man,  the  Cauca^an  man  on  earth ; 
and  if  it  be  the  chosen  basis  as  from  G(od,  to  superstruet 
human  law  upon,  tAete  and  iAen  as  froon  Divine  law,  the 
'reasonings  and  dedUotionsr  embcaeed  in  this  work  are 
natural  truths,  unless  we  should  be  willing,  «id  more 
than  willing  to  admit  that  Gt>d  had  had  no  oonoernment 
in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Te^ment.  If  we  can  do 
away  with  the.orto  <^  creation ;  if  we  can  do  away  with 
the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Kble  as  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Grenesis;  if  it  be  fiilse  or  hypothetical,  why 
can  we  not  do  away  with  the  balance  of  it?  and  why  is 
the  balance  not  hypothetaoal?  wherefi>re,  if  we  admit  the 
first  we  must  the  last,  and  so  vice  verse;  and  if  the  first 
be  trucy  our  deductions  firom  it  ave  true  i^,  with  refer, 
ofioe  to  alavery  being  of*  Divine  orlgiki  fonnad  out  of  As 
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dust  of  the  earth  on  its  becomu^  ammated  and  oi^n* 
ized  bodies.  ' 

Naturalists  and  geologists  da  notqnestion  the  rolcanie 
matter  embosomed  in  the  earthy  for  it  is  said  on  good 
aathority,  **Dr.  Mantell,  in  The  Wonders  of  G^eology 
in  the  year,  1848,  vol*  1,  page  34^  that  the  increase  of 
temperature  amounts  to  1^  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  54 
feet  of  Tertieal  depth." 

Therefore,  **at  about  thirty  geograpUcal  miles  below'' 
the  sorface  of  the  earthy  owing  to  its  internal  heat,  gnuH 
ite  ia  in  a  state  of  fnnon.  It  fuses  at  a  heat  of  2,872^ 
Fm  according  to  the  very  acourate  researches  of  MitsclH 
eriicfa."  This  is  quoted  from  Humboldt's  Ciosmos,  Vol. 
I9  page  25,  and  only  ratifies  our  preceding  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  yolcanic  formation  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  further  iUostrates  how  easy  it  is  by  means  of  vol- 
canic best  for  new  islan<k  and  new  continents  to  be 
formed  in  *'the  midst  of  the  mighty  waters."  In  all 
this  we  see  the  designs  of  an  omniscient  Creator;  we 
see  the  machinery  beneath  the  waters  that  gave  rise  to 
dry  land,  and  homes  to  the  mineral,  v^table,  and  ani-* 
mal  kingdoms.  Was  there,  or  is  there  chance  work  in 
this  to  have  mineralized,  vegetabldaedr  and  animalized 
the  surface  of  the  earth  withovt  its  impregnation  and 
conception  having  taken  place  through  a  molding  willt 
that  to  which,  thoi^h  unseen,  we  pay  our  deferential 
homage.  Unwilled  from  common  matter,  what  <Hgan- 
ized  form  whether  inanimate  or  animate  could  have 
arisen  ?  and  if  one  form  was  willed,  all  organic  forms 
must  have  been  willed,  for  we  see  no  mote  design  m  one 
than  we  do  in  all  the  others.    Therefore  all  were  willed 
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that  we  see  present  the  same  physiognoraical  ^Mtnies  in 
countless  millions,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  silver,  &c«, 
com,  rye,  &c.,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animates, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  the  Africans,  Malays,  Indians,  Mon* 
golians,'  and  Caucasians.  If  the  instinct,  and  the  natn* 
ral  impulses  of  the  Caucassian  woman  were  not  in 
&yor  of  the  Caucasian  roan,  aside  from  the  teach* 
ings  of  this  age  of  reason  and  common  sense;  if  she 
were  not  governed  in  her  animal  passions  bj  the  organic 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  to 
eyeiything  whether  inanimate  or  animate  producing  its 
kind ;  if  there  were  not  an  innate  desire  to  have  images 
resembling  herself,  what  assurances  should  we  have  in 
any  generation  of  seeing  physiognomical  features,  on  a 
large  scale,  resembling  one  dass?  How  easy  it  would 
be  to  wander  from  organic  law  were  it  not  imperative ! 
and  were  it  not  our  natures  to  yield  to  it  In  the  midst 
of  the  wilds  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  what  animal 
possessing  one  class  of  physiognomical  features  do  we 
see  cohabit  with  another  and  productive  of  young?  oi: 
what  inanimate  thus  commingles  the  vital  fluid  of  its 
own  veins  for  naught  but  passion's  satiety  ?  Will  two 
mulatto  families  by  intermarrying  with  each  other,  be 
even  productive?  or  will  they  not  run  out  or  cease  to 
have  young  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  ?  Let  phy- 
losophers  answer!  And  was  it  the  grand  object  of  the 
Creator's  will  to  cease  to  multiply  the  seeds  of  the  earth, 
whether  inanimate  or  animate,  when  he  made  the  whole 
systems  of  worlds  to  rotate  in  perpetual  revolutions? 
for  he  made  n6thing  in  vain !  If  the  inanimates  and 
animates  could  mix   without   respect  to  classes,  there 
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oould  haeft  been  no  design  ad  to  forming  phyaioguoiuioJ 
features  m  either  the  inasamiMe  or  animate  kingdom. 
We  shoold  see  no  extensive  class,  as  at  present,  present' 
ing  sach  features.  This  is  in  aoeordance  with  common 
sense,  and  irfaat  has  taken  place  in  prodnction  since  the 
ereation. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
QRADEa 
•  From  the  fact  of  our  having  proved  existences  of 
colors  and  the  white  man  distinct,  in  their  creation,  as 
Inuch  as  barley  and  oats  ane  or  wheat  and  rye,  and  so 
dn,  we  are  constantly  asked,  inquiringly,  as  if  we  had 
not  thought  of  the  whole  matter  that  composes  the  col-' 
^red  existences,  «<What  are  we  to  do  with  the  souls  of 
these  distinct  classes?  whether  they  are  immortal  or  not, 
and  whether  tbey  Will  live  hereafter  in  the  same  heaven 
as  that  decreed  for  the  good  white  man  ?"  In  the  fore^ 
going  part  erf  this  work  we  have  incontrovertibly  proved 
the  physical  organizatioiis  of  colored  existenoes,  and  (/ 
the  white  man,  ftdly  distinct  in  their  whole  creation  and 
physiognomical  features.  Skeptics  and  religionists  who 
trouble  themselves  so  much  about  the  souls  of  oiAerSj 
without  in  the  first  instance  paying  a  due  regard  to  the 
salvation  of  their  own,  should  investigate  the  sphere 
which  God  has  assigned  these  cdored  races  on  earth. 
Has  God  placed  them  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
man?  and  does  the  white  man  feel,  whether  in  a  free  ca 
slave  State,  to  put  a  race  not  of  his  own  color  on  an 
equality  with  himself,  tmdcfr  all  circumstances,  and  in 
the  performances  of  all  the  functions  of  life,  touching  the 
eourse  ^  reproduetion  ?    God,  in  his  creation,  was  spe* 
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piodacing  its  kind.  Th»  bdbg  tbooaM  from  the  kwe^ 
to  the  highest  in  the  scfiJe  o(  ereatu»i,  and  the  oxdev  or 
oomiaand  beijog  inperative  eonoenung  diatiiict  prodoo 
lions,  eaoh  inanimate  or  aoiinate,  in  veeembUnee  to  itr 
self,  could  Qod  be  qamindfal  of  limc/rukiom  on  earth* 
wlkile  each  particle  of  mttktor  wm&t  work  oat  its  task,  pro^ 
portipoed  to  its  sphere,  ability,  and  destiny,  any  leas  or 
any  more  than  Ae  wiil  be  hereafter,  in  another  exietenod 
To  say  that  these  ^xistetkcee  of  colors  and  the  white  man 
should  occupy  the  same  place  bereaft^  any  mcure  than 
they  do  at  present,  would  indicate  iaoonsistesoy  in  GSodt 
for  would  Gk>d  love  to  tsAtalize  us  hereafta:  with  such 
inferior  and  subordicate  eompany,  which  As  would  not» 
nor  does  Ae  tantalize  tts  with  on  earth,  only  as  man  sob* 
verts  his  organic  law*  God  crealed  nothing  in  vcrnu 
He  shows,  bis  distinctive  .(2$^^»«  by  colora;  and  his  fiiU 
designr— his  last  geeat  toikiA  m  an  ardielype — ^was  the  fiw* 
mation  of  man  and  the  female,  whom  Ae  has  decreed  to 
be  nearest  to  him,  and  to  be  bis  vicegerents  on  earthy 
verse  38th,  first  chapter  of  Qenesis.  Who  argiies  that 
the  heathen  who  has  not  been  regenerated  is  to  be  curs- 
ed? If  not,  what  sort  of  a  place  near  the  good'  white 
man  will  this  heathen  be  placed?  Most  of  the  Africans 
are  heathens,  and  so  axe  the  Asiatics,  Polynesians,  and 
Indians.  Where  will  be  their  seat  hereafter,  and  those 
who  have  lived  and  died  thouaands  of  years  ago,  if  we 
believe  in  the  principles  of  geology,  as  to  the  age  of  the 
world?  « 

When  religionists  and  ak^ties,  aa  to  the  order  of  cre^ 
atioa  fiaing  by  grades,  £eom  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
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desire  and  persist  in  associating  the  souls  of  the  colored 
ejdstences  with  those  of  the  whites,  where  will  this  as- 
sociation in  the  form  of  souls  stop,  or  be  limited?  for 
from  man  down  to  the  meanest  vegetable  we  trace  a 
vivifying  spirit,  and  especially  so  throoghoat  the  whole 
ape  tribe  or  family,  who,  though  they  have  not  the  gift 
of  speech,  seem  not  void  of  reason  and  of  the  fiieolty  of 
imitation,  and  who,  in  this  view,  can  question  that  these 
different  grades,  fix^m  the  white  man  down,  have  not  im- 
mortal souls,  when  we  trace,  link  by  link,  the  analogy 
which  one,  step  by  step,  bears  to  each  other ;  and  who 
has  the  power  of  penetration  to  come  in  ai^  say  where 
the  dividing  line  shall  be  ?  when  we  see  so  much  reason, 
so  much  imitation,  so  much  desire  to  self-preservation,  so 
much  desire  to  propagate  and  rear  each  bis  class  in  resem- 
blance to  itself  I ,  Where  can  we,  O  God,  trace  the  line 
between  the  mortal  and  immortal  flight  from  earth?  We 
are  pained  not  to  know,  when  we  perceive  so  much  reason 
implanted  in  all  thy  works!  It  has  been  the  task  of 
the  physiologist  and  ethnologist  to  discover  distinct  ori- 
,gins,  both  as  to  colored  existences,  with  the  ape  tribe, 
and  the  white  man;  it  is  now  for  the  religionist  to  dis- 
cover their  souls,  their  immortality  or  mortality,  propor- 
tioned to  their  grades  in  the  scale  of  creation,  conse- 
quently their  responsibility  as  reasonaUe  beings,  their 
heaven  or  their  hell,  all  as  distinct  from  ours  as  their 
creation  was  and  is  proved  to  be  distinct  &om  ours.  We 
have  proved  that  Ood,  through  d^ign  and  fareknowl^ 
edge^  mad#  the  colored  existences  and  the  ape  tribe  dis- 
tinct fix>m  man,  and  inferior  and  8ub(»rdinate  to  him  on 
earth;  therefore  could  Gbd  jdace,  or  intend  to  place,  anch 
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on  an  equality  with  man  in  heaven!  If  so,  it  would 
prove  God's  inconsistency,  which  mosi  of  leHgiomsts  aie 
fond  of  proving,  to  support  themselves  in  their  own. 
In  this  view,  what  lady  or  gentleman,  or  what  lady  of 
a  Divine,  or  what  Divine,  would  be  willing  to  appro*5h 
the  house  of  Gh)d,  swung,  to  the  arm  of  a  darkey,  either 
male  or  female,  and  be  seated  in  church  hj  the  side  of 
such  a  one  ?  This  would  try  the  fSaiith  of  Mrs*  Stowe, 
or  the  B^  H.  W.  Beecher;  in  fact,  on  suoh  an  occa- 
sion they'^^ould  plead  infirmity,  which  would,  we  think, 
be  ratAer  organic/  The  church  on  earth  is  thesymbol, 
we  presume^  of  the  future  heaven,  and  if  such  a  bad  iu- 
troduction  be  made  on  earth  with  reforence  to  the  dar- 
kies, touching  their  color  and  odor,  what  could  we  expect 
to  witness  in  heaven? 

This  proves  beyond  reflitation,  from  a  natural  sense 
of  right,  propriety,  and  of  organic  law,  that,  let  the 
souls  of  all  be  immortal  as  low  down  in  the  scale  of  ore^ 
ation  as  the  reh'gionist  may  see  fit  to  carry  such,  each 
class  in  the  order  of  creation,  whether  their  doom  be  to 
heaven  4or  to  hell,  will  be  as  distinct  hereafter  as  at 
present;  for  the  same  organic  law  pervades  matter 
throughout  space  in  the  association  of  each  particle  of 
matter  by  itself,  governed  by  the  law  of  affinity  and  ca* 
pillary  attraction. 

EXPLANATOfBT. 

We  fear  to  penetrate  that  dark  cloud  beyond  which 
all  is  doubt  and  mystery ;  but  we  feel  that  Gk)d  in  his 
just  dealings  will,  and  has  rewarded  man  and  existences 
of  colors  as  he  intended  thera  to  be,  proporti(med  to  the 
l^t  and  knowle^  extended  to  them.     K  little  is  giv- 
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ea,  little  is  wtonJly  cgiLp#ct^;  from  all  w^  c;aQ  se^ 
Uttk  ImM  Wa  giv«Q  to  t^  oolored  ejuf  tenccBy  49  tp 
kiMwkdge;  c(»mo|«iHitJ^  li^  «an  be  expected  of  the^u 
Thexttfove,  it  ia  im^wnil  to  copplnde  tbi^t  if  th^ir  souls  4p 
nM  feUowehtp  qo  eitrtb  mtb  the  vbite  oiea  09  w  eqtoalr 
ify,  k  would  he  diildlike  fe>  iwppo90tli$ft  Qo4  would  take 
the  same  ccmiimttifm  of  fihegt  h^reffter  1^  be  would  of 
lie,  &at  hi^  purpows  »«4  diB^pgn9  #i)e  reyealed  to  u«  by 
Aii  gnat  wodkmanabip  \m^  m  ^90^*    Do  soar  iiegro  or 
daxk-«kumedworahip09DB«  ip  tbo  form  of  whiSS,  fool  lik^ 
donbtiBg  the  oi^iwstmsy  of  God  m  the  desigu  of  bis  cie^ 
atioBy  supposing  £»c  «  o^o^o^nt  tiwt,  by  ^ny  process  (^ 
6eak  of  natme  tmj  of  the  colored  existences,  or  all, 
sp^o^  from  the  wbiibe  mM%  or  the  letter  from  exiy  of  the 
former,  or  a  turnip  from  a  radish,  or  a  garlic  from  e^ 
onioQ,  cor  coni  from  bfirl^,  we  ieel  tbat  they  would  doubt 
their  own  immortality,  ox  rather  God's  coosisteocy  to 
make  them  so;  wherefi)r^  Am  consistency  to  have  a  just 
heed  for  colored  existenee^  hemifteTf  proportioned  to  his 
demands  of  them^     Is  the  lisbore^  worthy  of  bis  hire  ? 
The  Caufiasian  race  a?:e  e^i^tiog  as  God'i^  vjcegq^nts  on 
earth,  in  the  perfoxmanoe  <^  their  groat  eventful  steward* 
ship;  and  in  view  of  their  haying  been  created  through 
their  great  progenitorsi  tb0  first  wb^e  man  and  wom^ 
in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  their  Creator.    In 
the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chftpter  of  Genesis,  God  gave 
the  first  pair  their  oommanc^  ipd  io  view  of  their  crea- 
tion in  reaemUanoe  to  hknm(f%  it  is  nM^ral  to  infer  their 
namcnrtalky,  £)r  God  hiuMdf  is  ^nmorti^,    Neither  does 
physiokgy  nor  auy  of  the  Mtwel  a^it^ooes  make^  ip  WJ 
seoee  snsesptible  c^  expresaioiu,  the  eolored  ft,T,islepoes 
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and  dM  wUte  unmi  «|wb;  and  if  w  no  pbysioal  aaoa^ 
on  earth  they  are  oar  eqoala,  eoaid  we  expe^  tbat  Qo4 
womid  appear  to  ua  in  ooa  light  wUk  bia  eieation  on 
^arth,  and  dien  heaeafter,  wbm  oar  bodiea  retorn  to  eartl^ 
and  oar  aonb  to  Bim  who  gaiTe  thaan,  tl»at  M  would  ap* 
peat  in  another  light,  ddioanding  intemwtnitMi  in  aaao* 
cdation  for  all  etotnitj  mih  those  colon's,  who  are  hot 
joat  elevated  ajbove  the  brute  f  Qod  is  a  reasonable 
Qod,  and  whoU j  exempt  from  ipooaaialaney.  Therefore^ 
what  we  aee  of  Aim  om  earth  in  view  of  M  great  work^ 
maiiship,  and  the  ajdMerea  of  aniviatod  aoMter,  allotted 
to  the  talent  and  keepii^  of  eaeh  one»  may  we  not  aeo 
&e  aame  of  Aim  heieafter,  aa  A«  is  ooaatantly  revealing 
faimaelf  to  na  in  oqr  progrwk  wi  ia  our  advancement 
IB  knowlfikge? 

If  pbyaiokigy  and  etfaoolqgy,  or  gaology^  lived  in  fear 
af  njuTOw**aanded  reLigionista,  and  telt  the  naceasitj  to  say 
Pretty  BoU  to  every  wntraoted  invention  of  such  a  claas^ 
the  dark  ages  VKOuld  atiU  hover  ov^er  Wt  and  w«  should 
aoire  e&ctoaUy  M  ^  thralldom  of  such  granny  than 
the  Airiaans  do  owsb  for  thay  would  sap  n|i  the  very  spiritf 
yea,  that  manly  mfepeadcnciB  wi^ich  leadi  to  iuvestiga*' 
Ibn,  fearing  tbat  some  pUka*  of  their  profanity  to  Qo4 
might  by  the  Kstoral  sqianees,  bo  ovarwholmed  and 
vaaad  firom  its  pe4aatal«  It  is  the  province  of  the  natur« 
alistsori^yaiologiats  to  saek  truths  and  than  divulge  it 
fearlensly  to  mankind,  regardlesa  of  the  lidicule  of  the 
ignonat.  the  pr^adi«ed,  or  that  large  daaa  wboae  fanatical 
i^otiona  may  he  tb^rebf  swk  in  oblirioi*  Upon  this  piin* 
£iple»  in  this  doaaiiationf  we  have  been  governed,  and  we 
fed  saitjaied  that  thousanda  of  the  moat  l^rned  and  Iw 
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will  entertain  and  saj^rt  us  in  tUa  neir  devdi^inent  of 
nataral  science;  yet  we  feel  that  many,  as  hexetofore, 
will  still  travail  in  labor  and  in  pain,  fearing  that  they 
should  give  some  one  credit  whom  they  might  not  know. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  physiology  nor  of  ethiralogy  to 
save  soals,  nor  to  send  them  to  heaven  or  hell,  any  more 
than  it  is  that  of  geology  or  mathematics ;  bat  it  is  to 
discover,  by  analogy  and  comparison  in  production,  with 
what  is  rising  before  ns,  to  the  remotest  period  of  whidi 
we  have  correct  and  reliable  history,  the  relations  which 
each  particle  of  matter  bears  to  each  other,  and  the  affin- 
ity it  has  for  itself  in  contradistinction  to  sniroanding 
matter.  Wherefore,  we  see  each  particle  of  matter  at- 
tracted to  matter  of  its  own  nataral  organisation,  with 
opposite  genders  for  reproduction  in  resemblance  to  it- 
self. Hence,  the  white  man  loves  the  white  wcxnan,  and 
so  on  throughout  animate  and  inanimate  natore.  Clow 
seed  does  not  commingle  with  timothy  seed,  though  in 
the  same  field,  nor  does  the  humming-bird  with  the  car 
naiy,  nor  the  hawk  with  the  crow,  nor  the  eagle  with 
the  condor,  though  these  all  sore  in  tinb  air.  In  view  of, 
these  circumstances,  why  do  all  instinctively  obey  the 
Oi^anic  Law?  if  IJieir  origins  and  desires  at  the  period 
of  creation  were  not  different  ?  In  this  we  can  clearly 
see,  obeying  as  all  do  Organic  Law,  that  there  could 
never  have  been  any  unity  of  the  racM  of  btpedsi  any 
more  than  that  of  seeds. 

Before  Christ  1,500  years,  it  is  well  authenticated  in 
the  great  works  of  Belzoni,  Champollion,  Bosellini,  L^ 
sius,  M.  Agassiz,  Samuel  Gko.  Morton,  IL  D.,  J*  (X 
Nott,  M.  D.,  and  George  B.  Gliddon,  that  there  were 
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four  distinct  classes  of  beings,  tepresenting  the  Cancii- 
Bian,  Mongolian,  African,  and  Indian,  well  known  to  the 
Egyptian  ethnologers,  and  antedating  Moses.  (Indian, 
as  described  in  the  Egyptian  hierog^}^hics  upon  the 
monuments,  must  have  reference  to  the  inhabitants  oi 
India,  living  in  rather  the  southeastern  portion  of  Asia.) 
Hieroglyphics,  represehting  these,  w^e  inscribed  at  that 
early  day  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments,  with  which 
Moses  must  have  been  fiuniliar,  and  also  with  those  dis- 
tinct dosses;,  therefore,  at  the  time  he  revealed  his  in^ 
spired  revelations  to  man,  the  beginning  of  which  is  the 
iirst  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  was  aware  that  either  ot 
those  races  would  produce  in  resemblance  to  itself,  if 
sextual  intercourse  was  had  with  its  own  class.  There- 
fore, it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Gt>d,  in  revealing 
to  Moses  the  natural  history  of  creation,  had  allu^on, 
in  the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  any 
other  beings  than  ^<the  man  and  the  fiunale,"  for  Qod 
knew  what  Moses  knew  with  regard  to  those  four  class* 
es;  wherefore,  he  revealed  this  natural  history  of  cvea- 
tion  in  a  natural  and  consistent  manner  to  one  of  great 
reason  and  natural  intelligence.  Suppose  that  Qod  had 
told  Moses  that  a  Caucasian  origmated  from  an  African 
Indian,  or  Mongolian,  or  com  from  barley,  or  oats  from 
rye,'  etc.,  or  vice  versc^  would  it  not  have  tested  Moses' 
good  common  sense  and  his  physiolc^cal  knowledge  as 
to  what  he  knew  by  his  own  daily  ezperi^iico?  We  do 
not  presume  that  God  would  desire  to  trijle  with  man, 
as  same  presumptuatis  demi-gods  are  trying  to  at  this 
day  of  reason  and  common  sense.  We  think,  from  the 
physiognomical  figitre  of  the  Bed  <xt  Indian  ddss,  as  it 
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mom  ha^e  been  photographed  from  the  Egyptian  liiefo- 
gUphies,  that  it  more  resembles  the  Malaj  class  tii&n  the 
Iiidiftii  of  OUT  continent  \  we  h^ve  seen  photographs  of  the 
tjfcA  or  clasfies  above  mentioned.  If  the  Egyptians  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  3Iongolian  elass^  then  why  not  of  the 
Mah^y  clasB?  tliat  lias  ever  intervened  between  tlio^ 
first  mentioned*  From  natural  geography  and  history 
we  cannot  see  how  the  Indiiin^  like  our  continental  In- 
dians, conld  have  existed  in  Egypt  1,500  years  B-  C, 
whereas,  at  present,  we  are  unable  to  trace  a  living  ve»- 
tige  of  them  in  that  country.  The  Egyptian  ethno- 
graphers inscribed  in  hieroglyphics  upon  their  monu- 
ments all  the  classes  in  question  tliat  were  then  known 
io  tliem  through  their  geographical  researches,  that  the 
elite  of  State  might  have  such  knowledge  descend  from 
generation  to  generation.  We  use  type  or  class  indis- 
criminately, and  variety  only  as  a  commixture  of  two 
classes  or  types,  or  morCj  in  eitlier  of  the  kingdoms — 
vegetable  or  animal* 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  Moses  ma4  not  inspired^  th« 
natural  order  of  creation,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  commandments  iherein  con- 
tained, all  of  which  we  have  developed  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  reason,  are  wholly  and  incout rover tibly  reconcil- 
able with  commou  sense  and  nature^'s  order* 

The  manner  of  creation  as  laid  down  in  the  &w>t  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  is  oonsiatent  with  the  now  common  no- 
tion among  astronomers  with  reterenoe  to  tlie  stars  being 
worlds  or  t^uns ;  therefore,  light  from  them  was  the  tirst 
thing  that  appeared  to  the  earth  or  the  solar  sy stents 
consisting  of  the  planets,  moons,  and  of  the  BOB,  the  last 
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of  wfaioh  s^rres  »  a  ovminon  dmtef  of  the  lormef  two^ 
As  emh  star  in  die  dim  fUbtemce  ig  die  ooBuncm  eenter 
«f  it*  pkuiets  aacl  waoaam  Upon  no  ether  {Nrmeiple  ef 
Bttiaml  eeieiioe  een  we  now  Teeoneile  the  tbnrd  vene  cf 
the  fint  ehiqrter  of  GemeeiB  to  oomnon  sense,  for  1]|^ 
mmt  fasTO  emauted  fron  an  orb  of  lif^  This  is  eonn 
■Km  sensey  and  wifl  ifeeonoiie  itsdf  with  tboae  who  look 
into  tl»  great  otgaiot  la#s  respecting  the  creMioR  of  the 
whdie  i^steAs  of  worlds*  l%eptics  hare  said  diat  the 
third  veree  of  die  first  ehajitor  of  Genesis  was  itrecm* 
cikbk  widi  die  14di  verse  as  light  must  have  emanated 
ftom  an  orb  of  light;  trhenelbre,  Hgfat  oosid  not  ha^ 
appear^  to  die  eardi  as  tnentioned  in  the  third  vecse# 
Widi  reCBrenee  to  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the  plaiiets« 
die  stars  are  9tjpp$teniif  small  Innmuns  bodies  senring 
a  cerlafai  design  in  the  system  as  above  mentionedt  in 
the  same  niatmer  as  the  son,  oar  orb*  serves  to  thenw 
Thttrefere,  the  snn  bemg  nothing  but  a  star  nrast  have 
AlwajB  eatisted  like  the  other  stars,  but  the  creation  of 
die  aitth  and  die  other  phmots,  with  their  moons,  was 
Sbly  die  finishing  oat  of  the  great  stroke  in  the  orgaiii« 
iolioii  of  matter  £or  iqpeotfic  porpeMs,  md  placing  then, 
die  planets  and  moons,  in  jdxtaposiiiwi  With  die  same> 
to  oowjdule  tais  system.  This  interpietadon  looks  rea^ 
sonaUe  to  tis  as  we  are  aooostolned  to  probe  evefything 
with  die  tomdHitone  of  reason  smd  common  sense,  to 
diMover  its  ooosisten^.  Wo  take  nothing  for  being 
gninted  which  will  not  stand  dnsordeaL  There  is  noth- 
mg  that  we  do  not  qwortion,  tUl  wo  ksf^  tested  it  by  the 
pbytosD{A7  of  reaoon  aid  common  sense 

CaatheekeatorebagMrtordMintbeoreatOrf    As  the 
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States  created  the  Con8titiitio&  of  the  United  States^ 
and  as  alaveiy  existed  in  many  of  liiem  one  hundred 
and  sixtj-eight  years  before  its  fonnation,  without  slayes 
or  free  n^oes  having  the  right  of  State  citieenship  in 
any  of  them,  under  any  circomstanoe  whatsoever,  where 
is  the  implied  power  in  the  oreature  (the  Constitution) 
to  make  what  the  creators  (States)  did  not  grant  witbin 
their  limits?  in  view  of  clause  1,  section  4,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. TherefinrC)  the  negroes  were,  not  ontitled  to 
any  privil^s  personally  in  the  slave  or  free  States  dur- 
ing our  early  history ;  wherefore,  could  they  be  in  the 
free  States  at  present,  with  that  clause  in  view?  The 
Constitation  is  divided  into  three  departments,  to-wit: 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary.  Under  the  Leg- 
islative department,  clause  2^  section  9^  artide  1,  we  see 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas,  carpne  defined,  but 
we  see  it  in  no  other  part  of  the  Constitution  deQned 
with  respect  to  its  use.  The  President^  has  not  seen 
this  part  of  the  Constitution;  if  he  had,  he  would  not 
have  touched  it  without  the  special  sanction  of  Congress, 
bearing  in.  mind  tl^  province  g£  a  good  man  wd  a 
usurper  !  The  admitting  of  Western  Virginia  into  the 
Union  has  violated  clause  1,  section  3,  article  4  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  everj  act  and  every  speech  made  in 
its  &vor  were  an  open  admission  of  the  right  of  seoes- 
non  and  a  usurpation  of  power  unguaranteed  by  die 
Constitution.  The  s(de  object  was  to  make  as  many  free 
States  as  possible,  whether  oonstttutiDnally  or  not  This 
is  nothing  Imt  a  common,  sense  view  of  the  abopve* 

In  every  instance  of  apolitical  arrest,  where  the  partjr 
has  not  had  a  ^^qpeedy  «bd  publip  trial  in  the  Stale  and 
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itiotrici  where^e  Oflbuse  shall  have  been  committed," 
tbe  Constitution  has  been  broken.  See  article  6, 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  terms  ^'speedj 
and  putdic"  admit  of  no  'iJ^ide  diacreiion^  without  incur- 
ring a  high  misdemeanor  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Pre9idenagey  but  is  eriminal  in  the  highest  degi'ee, 
for  he  is  no  more  than  a  common  citizen^ .  with  a  portion 
of  the  hitter's  power  deputized  to  him  through  the  Con-  ' 
stitution,  which  the  community  could  not  coUeqtively  ex* 
ercise.  If  the  creature  be  not  greater  than  its  creator, 
which  ccmdi^n  the  Abolitionists,  Emancipationists,  Re* 
pobUcamaed  and  Democratized  Abolitionists  will,  have 
to  admit,  what  but  defined  and  expressed  privileges  can 
the  creature  exercise  over  its  creator?  It  looks  rather 
€^$urd  that  the  universe,  or  the  thing?  therein,  should, 
exercise  privileges  over  their  Creator.  It  is  self-evident 
that  inasmuch  as  man  acts  within  the.  limits  prescribed 
by  organic  law,  thus  £Etr  he  is  privileged  to  act  by  God 
himself;  but  no  further  without  incurring  collisions,  pes- 
tilence, £unine»  and  rebellion.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  Qpvemment  and  the  governments  of  the  States. 
The  Ibrmer  is  the  creature  of  the  latter.  It  has  all  the 
powers  expressly  defined  which  its  creators  intended  to 
have  exerdsed  over  them.  They  are  still  its  creators, 
and  omsequently  the  United  States  GDvemmentis  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  their  creature,  with  powers 
limited  like  mim  unto  his  Creator.  The  Government 
acts  and  the  man  acts,  yet  each  must  act  in  obedience  to 
the  organic  law  that  gave  it  birth;  neither  can  act  be- 
yond it,  nor  short  of  it^  but  its  letter  and  spirit  most  be 
a<;ted  up  i^.     In  this  case^  so  cvei^tfi^  and  so  fruitf^  of 
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go6d  or  e?U  consequences,  who  mttt  be  llie  jtiJ^tts  tt^ 
cveatore  er  Ifae  crestomt  If  Ood  *<nr  n  Sisle  be  wise 
enoagh  to  create  his  rtspeetive  being,  and  tk&n  erMe 
matter  eicterior  to  himself^  Which,  in  sttdi  an  eyenti 
wdold  be  the  most  oomidete  judge,  the  crealor  or  the 
creatore,  /ttiat  has  jnst  sooh  being,  just  siich  ritalitf, 
and  just  muit  powers  mtffced  out  and  deflhed  m  the  will 
of  the  Orealor  Was  wiffing  to  aoeofd  to  his  ersatvret 
Thns  we  see  A  picture  (tf  the  Slate  GorenmientB  alid 
that  of  the  United  Sti^ee. 

If  we  dboover  in  tlie  ^rst  part  €t  a  matlMimatkiid 
woric  that  two  and  two  make  foor,  wovld  it  be  necessa- 
ty  to  torn  to  the  middle  or  the  latter  part  of  the  work  to 
prove  the  same  position^  when  addition  is  treated  of  in 
die  first  pgstt  onfy,  and  also  to  piQ^  out  btftf  in  the 
woi^  any  mdre  or  any  less  than  it  would  bs  neoeosaty 
to  prove  from  tiie  middle  or  latt^  part  of  the  Bible,  ear 
the  New  Testament,  the  ordw  <tf  oMation^  atad  conge- 
qnently  die  nataral  history  of  inanimates  and  animates, 
which  we  find  exdnsiTely  rdated  by  ttie  in-toed  MosiS 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Qenems,  and  iAAA  nd  man  can 
find  m  any  other  p<^idn  of  the  KUe9  tlmekfte,  as 
We  have  fbnnded  our  whoto  anthority  to  piwe  skvety  * 
Divine  Institiition,  npon  the  nataral  hiitmy  cf  the  ordar 
of  creation,  as  laid  down  in  the  iist  diapta*  4t  Qhnesis, 
with  collateral  prorf  in  the  nine  sticceedlng  chaptttK, 
and  especially  in  the  fonrth,  he  or  she  who  thinks  ns  in- 
fidels on  that  account  is  lacking  commoii  weban^  Such  a 
term  as  infidel  with  deist,  or  ath^t,  or  secessionist,  is 
resorted  to  by  those  who  extend  their  knowledge  scarce* 
ly  beyond  monosjdDables;  and  hence  estpeot  to  *wo  on^ 
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into  sileiioe  without  being  Beoessitftted  ta  rander  their 
most  imperial  reasons.  We  judge  men  hy  their  works 
(md  wordS)  with  Ml  reaions  a«figned,  and  bid  those  who 
can,  refiite  us  in  our  dissertation,  by  reasoning  firomoouse 
to  efEdotj  and  vice  versa. 

If  an  astronomer  should  tell  us  of  a  ooming  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  or  moon,  or  the  visitation  of  a  comet  to  the 
earth;  and  in  the  fi»m  of  a  nataralist,  should  tell  ua 
that  com,  wheat,  lye,  and  barley,  with  all  seeds  known 
to  man,  and  that  all  animates  should  respectively  pro^ 
duoe  the  class  whieh  ^bch  represents,  in  the  precise  time 
of  one  year  or  that  of  nine  months,  what  evidence  has 
be  adduced  to  convince  us  of  such  occurrence  or  produc- 
tion, except  his  word,  within  that  time,  till  such  are  pre- 
sented to  our  nnd^staadings  ?  When  the  former  have 
occurred,  we  acknowledge  the  iact  to  be  in  accordanoe 
with  organic  law  at  the  period  of  the  creation ;  hence, 
on  the  same  jnrincijde  of  reasoning,  should  we  not  ac- 
knowledge the  latter  to  accord  with  the  same  law?  If 
we  believe  one  we  must  believe  the  other,  for  both  ac- 
ccHrd  with  that  law.  Therefore,  exisietwee  of  colors  and 
man  arose  from  the  dust  of  the  earth;  wherefore,  slavery, 
as  a  Divine  Institution,  arose  from  Qod's  <»dinanoe,  vene 
28th  of  the  firBt  chapter  of  Geniesis.  Among  thote 
semi-atheists  and  atheists  we  frequently  hear  of  the  ieim 
^'unconditional  Union  man.''  Let  us  examine  it:  phtlio- 
logically.  The  condition  of  the  Union,  that  is,  of  the 
States  being  united  is  the  Constittttion,  the  foilm^of(jour 
General  Government;  therefore,  an  uncMditional  IJnton 
man  is  an  Unc(»mtitutionali0t,  for  he  is  Of^poied'to  the 
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condition  c^  the  UmoiB  voder  the  Ooiurthatioii^  ettan- 
qoently,  a  lawless  aaaichiat. 

The  biatoty  of  the  New  Eagiwad  PUidtaQieai  religion- 
ists, from  the  period  of  tJttir  aboliahiag  tha  Church  of 
England  from  their  faith  and  selecting  a  iaith  contrary 
to  it,  has  been  one  of  dosiineering  tTxanny,  whieh  stamps 
them  wherevoff  thej  maj  aettle.  From  their  settletaeat 
on  Plymouth  Bock  to  the  formatiou  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  it  waa,  nonrinaUj,  virtaaUj,  and  efieetual- 
\y^  Chnioh  and  State  with  thorn;  heaoe  their  Blue  Iaws. 
These  religionists,  with  their  thousands  oi'  cohorts 
throughout  the  North  and  West,  have  been  endeavaring 
to  make  Churth  and  State  of  tl^  GoveouneQt  under  the 
F-ederal  and  latterly  ujidex  tbo  AJ^^iliUon  sway,  since  it 
dawned  into  existeoce,  with  tlmx  pwu^  and  GotUikt 
religion  to  bear  away,  as  it  did  i^puiu^  the  Qnakara  and 
Cntholica.  It  is  now  virtually  Abolitiem  Church  and 
StatCi  and  if  these  rebel  atfaeistB-  should  kng  bear  rale 
and  gain,  a  few  peimta,  tbe  reoigawsatiGnL  of  the  Incpisi- 
tloa  of  oideti  timM  would  be  inau^Mrated  in  our  midst, 
with  all  the  ooneomitant  erils,  as  Blue  Laws,  ranks  and 
tortures,  which  thetr  jmind  in^^m^aonld  intient — ^maa* 
itestaliona  of  whiah  we  see  in  their  torture  of  the  Con^ 
stitution  and  in  theur  passage  of  a  General  Amnesty 
Bill  Most  leanaed  statesmen,.  \»  make  laws  and  then 
pass  sentence  upon  themi!  This  aerpent-like  restive 
character  has  beeua  at  work  i%  New  England  an^ong  the 
clei^gy  andhysterioaLvoin^a  m^  th^  year  1790  in  a 
peraiatent  mnAMc  titt  »ow  we  sq9  the  md  of  the  ser- 
vient rather  than  ^at  of  tfce^  w«lliM4  This  obnracter  was 
sly,  cunning,  docile,  and  often  coiled,  would  play  many 


a  prank  with  other  fTiati^  till  won  over,  then  polypas* 
bke,  it  nrast  initlti{4y,  or  be  tortomd  into  mnltiplkEatioiw 
This  to<A  root  and  grew,  not  on  liberal  mincU,  but  on 
those  naturally  fimatical,  inclined'  to  Oinreh  and  Staite^ 
and  having  no  enlarged  cempreh^imon  of  the  otder  of 
the  ci^eation.  Henceforward  this^  Abolition  ohaRteter  w 
marked  from  the  rrrer  St.  Oroiic  te  the  BiO  Grande,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  tJie  PaeXe,  and  wiM  be  a  f  %ina 
npon  those  Abolition  refigionbts,  which  wfll  be  chaMc* 
teristic  of  them  in  their  physiognomy,  and  will  dist^*- 
gnish  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ta^  the  Oqpsies  of 
America. 

Allegiance  and  protection  «re^  in  «  Government,  m*^ 
tnal  ties ;  and  if  the  State  does  not  proteet  the  citiEen  in 
his  life^  fiberty,  and  property,,  she  has  no  ckiim  on  hiM* 
ibr  his  allegiance.  In  such  a  ease  those  ties  axe  9ib$m^ 
doned,  and  the  creature  is  the  traittgifesBor  in  Ast  aban^ 
doning  the  nratnal  obligation,  and  the  oiti^sen  is  thrown 
back  to  nataral  pnnci^eff.  'Dberefere;  we  wiU  take  the 
State  of  Kentucky  for  ui  e^cample,  in  snppofling  fllat; 
ont  of  one  hnndred  counties  seventy  d  Aem  hkd  no# 
nrcnre  than  two  negroes  to  eveiy  male  citizen  entitled  to 
vote,  and  that  thirty  of  them  had  twenty  n^roes  to 
every  male  citiaen  entitled  to  vote;  ii4iat  nataral  justice 
and  equity  would  tliere  be,  in  view  ot  the  lands  in  the 
former  case  being  poor  and  in  the  latter  rich^  for  tiie 
Majoiitj'  of  the  counties  to  oafl  a  Oonvent%n  for  the 
purpose  of  aboUshing  slavery  in  this  State,  so  long  as  it 
was  opposed  by  the  thirty  ridr  counties,  wMle  these 
counties  are  heiitar  educated  and  pay  more  Hxes  thaos 
the  former?    In  oar  vSew  rf  nataral  law,  the  moaienlf 
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tkat  a  Staie  aays  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  prop* 
extjs  when  she  has  had  a  CoBBtitatiim  for  years  qualify-^ 
ing  what  shall  be  property,  and  when  her  oitisens  have 
invested  their  means  in  all  kinds  of  property^  she  acta 
the  part  of  an  nsorper  to  abolish  the  use  of  any  proper- 
ty whatsoever  under  the  Clonstkation,  for  where  and 
who  gave  her  the  natural  prind^e  of  diseriminati^m  on 
supposed  terma  of  faamanity  or  inhanianity  in  property  ? 
The  Constitution  is  supposed  to  be  formed  on  natural 
principles;  hence,  how  can  the  State  strip  one  citizen  of 
his  natural  means  of  support  so  long  as  he  acts  up  to 
his  allegience  in  respect  to  the  State?  Therefore,  upon 
natural  law,  with  the  eqmtj  side  of  the  Gonstitutbn  in 
view,  and  upon  natural  reasoning  and  the  natural  foun- 
dation of  property  as  acquired  by  individuals  in  the 
State  under  the  Constitution,  we  deny  the  State  the 
light  in  after  time,  to  pass  an  es^^post/acto  bill  into  alaw/ 
through  a  Convention,  of  abolishing  the  property  of  the 
minority,  even  of  one  citizen,  in  one  species  <^  property 
more  than  in  another,  when  the  Constitution  recognizea 
ehattelsy  n^roes^  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  and  lands,  as  prop' 
erty,  on  equal  terms.  Look  at  this,  statesmen !  No  one 
would  be  sa  insane  as  to  say  that  the  State  could  take 
the  lands,  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  and  clothing  of  the  minor- 
ity; therefore,  how  could  she  discriminate  and  take  ne- 
gro property  without  the  consent  of  the  minority,  or  even 
of  one  citiuaen  ?  for  one  is  property  as  much  as  the  other. 
)To  one  would  admit  that  the  majority  in  a  Convention 
QOuld  force  a  minority  of  the  citizens  represented  to  ^re 
U|»  their  lands  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  for 
Bature'a  Uw  says  that  tiiey  would  perish;  henoe,  what 
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organic  right  has  she  to  saj  what  property  shall  be  yMd- 
ed  up  for  a  sapposed  pablic  ben^t,  lest  some  one  per- 
ishes in  opposition  to  natmal  laws?  Therefoce,  all  those 
States  that  have  abolished  negro  slavery  have  acted  nnr 
oonstitutionallj  against  the  niiiu>rities,  according  to  the 
letter,  spirit,  and  equity  side  of  their  respective  Consti- 
tutions, and  are  bound  according^  to  reimburse  the  heirs 
of  the  minorities  with  l^al  interest  fully,  as  if  it  was 
oliier  property,  and  acc<»ding  to  the  highest  market 
value  of  the  n^roes  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
their  freedom. 

Thus  &r  in  this  work  we  feel  to  have  proved  slavery 
a  Divine  Institution,  or  to  have  beoi  formed  by  God's 
j^tic  will,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grades  of  intel- 
lect or  mind  was  formed,  with  reference  to  the  common 
ape  up  to  man,  the  Caucasian.  And  though  it  should 
come  to  pass  in  view  of  the  present  revolution  in  this 
country  that  slavery  may  be  abolished  during  such  pe- 
riody  yet,  when  peace  is  restored  under  the  Constitution, 
slavery  will  also  be  restored,  or  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
States  will  be  subverted,  and  the  peofde  will  become 
truckling  slaves  to  the  appetites  and  passions  of  their 
ruler^.  This  can  never  be;  no  large  community  of 
Americans  can  be  made  slaves;  their  spirits  and  thw 
physical  endurance,  patience,  and  perseverance  will  not 
stand  it;tthe  great  Caucasian  mind  will  be  free;  there- 
fore,  if  free,  it  will,  in  a  State,  most  assuredly  choose 
'such  Constitution,  and  institutions  as  will  best  subserve 
the  ends  of  its  interests.  This  is  natural  and  State, 
and  no  less  their  pers<mal  r^ts. 

For  those  not  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  natural 
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geienoes  to  otter  thebr  condenmation  of  diis  work  without 
cMipanng  its  prificijJeB  to  tiie  moAn  of  lurtiire,  k  would 
indicate  aa  aasomption  ef  mental  judgment  over  one  of 
thoogliti  with  a  mind  open  to  the  inkt  of  readon,  in  such 
a  manner  aa  delicac7  wooid  elnde^  and  impradence  ex- 
{)O0e  its  own  narrow  and  rastj  eonoek.  ^ 

To  be  «sefiil,  we  most  atadj  nature's  laws;  we  must 
think  of  and  weigh  their  impcnrt;  we  most  take  up  mat- 
ter aa  it  passes  into  the  T^^ble,  thence  into  the  ani- 
imal,  tfaenoe  to  aartii,  and  dienoa  to  Tegetable  again,  &o.f 
rotating  the  grand  round  of  universal  production.  In 
tUs  if  there  be  designs  in  our  Creator's  works,  we  must 
see  them;  we  must  e^qierienoe  tiiem  in  our  joumej  of 
4ifii  each  daj  aa  it  glides  along.  If  one  form  or  dass, 
wbedier  inanimate  ot  animate,  presents  itself  through 
design,  maniftsting  a  single  physiognomical  feature,  col- 
or, &e.y  then  all  nmst  on  the  same  {»rlnciple  of  rea- 
soning. 

Feeling  to  rest  impfioit  confidence  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Constitutioii  as  to  establishing  slavery,  we  feel  to  go  ^ 
iifther  and  view  nature's  law  b^re  their  formation.  No 
naturalists  can  question  but  that  the  inanimates  were 
formed  first  in  the  order  of  creation ;  and  while  we  must, 
willingly  <m*  not,  admit  this  fact,  we  must  also  admit  the 
taot  that  the  scale  of  organized  bodies  rose  by  d^rees 
to  iostinet  and  mental  perception,  till  the  climax  of  cre- 
ation was  readied  in  man  in  the  image,  after  the  likeness 
of  his  Oreator.  See  26di  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis*  In  this  we  see  man  alone  with  his  counter- 
part woman  alone  also.  Thb  man  we  trace  from  the 
above  verse  with  as  mueh  aocnracy  to  the  fHresent  time. 


tB  ir^  dd  the  cMiiAg  of  a  oomet,  oir  tiie  «(fl^  eit  t^ 
imii  or  moon.  He  ^ab  as  4ie  i«  tlie  Testable  Oimcaidim, 
whom  we  ddfy  CBtriatuindokA  to  pfo^e  nay  otheir,  featfng 
thttr  bdtef  ih  the  Htdy  Writ  Therefore,  the  term  hti-, 
man  is  applied,  according  to  cntt  usages  <^  langaages, 
whether  native  or  fbfe^,  to  the  term  man,  and  t#  noth- 
ing created  in&iior  or  subordinate  to  man.  'Wherefore, 
how  can  we  apply  the  te^m  human  to  Mongolian,  Indian, 
Malay,  African,  GbriUa,  &c.,  and  yet  base  onr  premises 
as  to  man  on  the  flreft  chapter  of  Genesis  t  How  seff- 
contradictory  and  repulave  to  the  empire  of  reason,  and 
to  thh  refined  philosophy  of  mental  discrimination !  We 
scout  tiie  idea  of  such  application  as  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  this  conclusion  we  feel  is  warranted  by, 
imd  based  on,  organic  law.  When  liian  shall  learn  to 
reason  arij;ht ;  when  he  shall  fed  bound  to-be  governed 
by  natural  law  with  reibrence  to  outside  objects  as  with 
reference  to  himself;  when  he  wiH  be  wiUing  to  admit 
that  God  created  matter  into  organic  forms  specifically, 
and  gave  the  Caucasian  man  domain  on  earth  as  he  gave 
him  mind  to  rule  over  everything  created,  be  will  cease 
to  war  with  man,  and  then  turn  to  subduing  the  earth  and 
things  subordinate  to  himsel£  This  id  natural  law, 
notwithstanding,  Proclamations  t6  ike  contrary;  and 
this  wiU  eventually  prevail  on  earth  with  man,  as  in  the 
6olar  system.  Let  maft  be  true  to  his  Creator  and  true 
to  himself!  come  weal,  dome  woe! 

Philosophical  and  JPhysiological  causes  giving  rise  to 
the  slavery  of  the  colored  existences  or  races. 

In  principle  and  in  faith  we  are  no  extremists,  basing 
our  political  sentiments  and  writings  upon  the  broad  and 
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liberal  gnmndHBTork  cf  the  CoiiBtitatioa  of,  the  United 
Stfttes,  whose  faatorea,  with  xefiaisnoe  to  States'  goveni- 
meats  and  the  United  States  government  lesemUe  the 
natural  constitution  of  man,  which  God  endowed  him 
with,  at  the  period  of  his  creation.  In  man  we  see  the 
oentripital  force  which  holds  him  together  at  every  point 
of  the  compass;  in  him  we  see  also  the  centrifugal  fcxce 
which  extends  his  system  and  counterbalances  the  cen- 
tcipital.  The  former  resembles  the  general  government, 
which  the  latter  does  the  States'  governments.  His  con- 
science corresponds  and  resembles  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  knowing  right  from  wrong,  whUe  his 
mind  is  the  executive,  and  his  reason  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  his  whole  system.  This  is  the  natural  organiza- 
tion of  man,  philosophically  and  politically  speaking, 
which  make^.  him  a  man,  and  distinguishes  hip  from  ail 
below  himsel£  Though  all  animals  apparently  have 
these  patent  properties,  yet  man  marshals  mind,  reason, 
and  conscience  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  animate  cre- 
ation. In  all  below.man,  conscience  seems  wanting  in 
moat  cases;  however,  if  not  wanting  in  so  high  a  degree, 
it  is  not  acute  in  its  perception  of  right  and  wrong  as  in 
the  white  man.  ,  The  brute  satisfies  his  appetite  without 
remorse  for  the  pain  of  others  upon  whom  he  inflicts 
wanton  distress.  The  hog^  the  dog,  the  bear,  the  lion, 
&c,  have  no  ajqparent  remorse  for  the  pain  they  inflict 
on  others,  in  order  to  satisfy  tliefa:  appetites.  Neither 
in  this  view  have  ciMubals  remorse ;  and  these  have  ever 
existed  among  the  Mongolians,  Indians,  Malays,  Afri* 
cans,  the  Gorillas,  &c  In  this  respect  the  passions  and 
appetites  of  the  lower  classes  of  animab  and  the  races 
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above  menlioned  are  amilor  in  their  Mvage  state;  there- 
ibre,  in  this  stale  thej  must  he  nataralij  all  alike,  and 
they  ate  restndned  only  bj  the  foix^  of  habits  in  bemg 
faroogbt  in  contact  with  tiie  higher  civilization  of  the 
Oancasian,  who  has  sever  been  known  to  be  canibal  in 
a  t]*ibe4ike  or  natiomd  point  of  view.  These  are  nice 
and  valnaUe  distinctions  to  be  c(msidered  hy  those  who 
have  so  long  ^deavored  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  races, 
in  view  of  their  natures  having  snch  marked  pecoliari- 
ties  in  their  appetites  Mid  passions.  Upon  a  chemical 
and  anatomical  analysis  we  find  the  di£SBrent  classes  of 
tibe  v^etable  kingdom  possess  distinct  properties  organ- 
iBod  out  of  matter  once  in  chaos  and  in  common,  with 
veiDS,  arteries,  and  pores,  and  seemingly  with  all  of  the 
paraphamalia  of  life  and  growth  so  common  to  animate 
existence.  When  we  wound  an  individual  of  any  of 
the  classes  of  the  above  kingdom,  we  see  its  lament  in 
teai^like  flows  of  that  fluid  which  is  as  necessary  to  it 
as  man's  blood  is  to  man.  We  acknowledge  this  all  to 
organic  forms  des%ned  by  Gh>d;  and  if  each  class  in 
the  creation,  whether  it  be  in  the  mineral,  v^etable,  or 
animal  kingdom,  did  not  manifest  design  in  its  incipient 
organisation,  why  do  we  see  such  dktinetions  ?  In  the 
denization  of  matter  which  makes  fiie,  and  the  fluid 
tiiat  makes  ice,  we  are  wont  to  acknowledge  that  their 
properties  are  wholly  distinct  and  unrelated  from  the  be« 
ginning,  except  when  matter  was  in  chaos.  Why  not 
then  make  the  same  acknowledgment  with  reference  to 
all  classes  of  matter  created  from  the  lowest  class  to  the 
higtest  in  the  duree  kingdoms?  when  the  distinctions  are 
as  dear  and  hOr  in  the  latter  caifes  as  in  the  feimer. 
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How  long  must  Man  tiaTAfl  ia  pain  and  in  jhufawfli 
eiQ  he  will  aenro  Inmadf  up  to  ccmqosr  mud  eject  no- 
tioiis  fimnded  in  dwkiwuMi,  on  prefodiee)  and  sapentitioD, 
from  hie  prokieiiess  to  bdieffe  ioneAit^  When  naoi 
ahall  have  doM  tUs  be  ifill  ht  ksa  «tQgBBt»  but  noi^ 
matUr  oi  fact.  Be  will  know  the  groat  sphere  w^uoh 
he  was  created  to  fill ;  and  instead  of  btii^  an  enemjrts 
the  great  ordinanoe  of  God  which  he  establtfliied  between 
the  three  kingdoms  bdow  man,  and  raas  hunsdt  the 
last  cheated  of  the  lououite  kifdoiiij  as  we  see  in  the 
first  ohaptor  of  Gentsis,  we  as  Oameasiaim  riudl  all  km 
in  faror  of  holdii^  thit  nBeqvivocal  Amnnion,  wfaidi 
Ood  enjoined  on  vmA  and  hie  oonscrt  in  the  2Sth  tbim 
^  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Hence  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  Genesis,  And  ^speciaUj  the  first,  tiie  Ibartfa, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ctaipCers 
are  collateral  pioof  of  the  organisaition  of  matter  in  com- 
mon and  in  chaos,  into  specific  classes,  beginning  widi 
4he  lowest  and  asoending  to  the  hi^iest  who  was  bloaoed 
sJB  seen  in  the  28th  verse,  and  Who  was  cennnanded  to 
^Hie  {mitfiil  and  maltiplj  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea^ 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  livii^  thing 
that  movetk  upon  the  earth."  This  sabjecttnatter  has 
been  fa%  and  locidly  set  forth  in  this  part  ef  oar 
work,  and  thai  too  in  a  manner  which  we  will  diallei^ 
the  nnii^  dootriae  -diecdogiaiis,  commentators,  and  soph- 
ists to  refiite  bj  atgoment  baaed  on  the  oiganieation  of 
matter  or  bj  BiUe  testimony  which  we  find  recmxied  in 
the  first  ten  iAapters  of  the  firet  Book  of  Moses,  caQed 
Genesis.     Wei  have  tend  it  entirely  onnecesMry  to  go 
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fKit  il»  taith  diapler  of  the  above  heck  to  make  oar 
•«Bftle«J  tMtitDoay  aad  proof  fiillj  krefotal^e.  And 
vo  bold  in  conteu^t  Ihofle  ntrrow-roiiiided  and  Belfiah  men 
mho  take  tUigi  for  ^raated  wilhoat  the  j^iiit,  will,  and 
•entojyrige  to  iayeatigate  for  tiiMeiiisdes,  the  $31  impoitaBt 
daatificatBOiui  of  matter  as  it  became  (H^gaobed,  at  the 
period  id  ereation.  Thejr  are  low  and  grovling ;  thej 
prefer  the  opinions  of  othets  whether  founded  on  reason 
or  on  a  perre&sion  of  facts,  to  their  own  inyestigations 
after  tmlk  j^array  as  k  exists  in  the  Southern  States, 
Ibo  Spaniiib  West  Indies^  and  iftmailt  is  either  a  moral 
aobd  Divine  blei^sing  to  which  man  should  pay  doe  obe<- 
didioe  in  view  of  his  Crestor,  that  is,  he  should  nurture 
i^  giving  it  allthe  aidand  oomfbrt  he  can;  or  else  it  is  a 
corse  of  which  he  should  irid  himself  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  great  error  c^  most  men  is  to  acquiesce  in  a  tlang 
without  searchmg  into  its  philosophical  merits  or  de- 
meats,  and  to  adopt  what  their  ancestors  adopted  with- 
pnt  knowing  oifpmically  how  correct  their  adoption  might 
be  in  either  case.  This  has  been  an  age  of  vast  devel- 
OffrnkO^ ;  its  being  difficult  for  the  mind  of  man  to  keep 
pace  with  all  the  incidents  and  amelexatums  which  throng 
his  onward  journey  of  life;  yet,  however,  for  a  time, 
genius  pauses,  while  the  iron  heel  of  the  war  horse  is 
snortii^  wildly  over  our  once  haj^y  homes  where  angels 
smiled  aud  met  us !  Is  it  right,  is  it  manly,  is  it  noble 
£Mr  us  to  believe  in  slavery  because  the  slave  States 
adapted  it?  because  the  Constitution  sustains  it?  be- 
cause the  Dutch  and  English  at  an  early  period  of  our 
history  eXfeitied  Ae  negroes  of  Africa  to  the  shores  of 
America  and  $M  them  iu  boAdi^?  or  beoaase  they 
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have  been  held  in  bondage  within  the  boonds  of  Ae 
United  States  since  1620?  and  because  it  is  now  a  cot- 
torn  which  is  said  to  establish  moral  rights?  These 
caases  alone  do  not  touch  the  organic  law  r^nlating  sbn 
very,  and  the  dominion  of  the  white  man  over  the  in^ 
ferior  races.  From  such  we  should  have  no  justiiicatiou 
in  holding  the  Africans  in  bondage.  The  act  would  be 
tyranny  and  usurpation,  which,  in  view  of  natural  law, 
we  cannot  adopt  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Qoi» 
Therefore,  to  justify  ourselves  in  bidding  abscdute  do- 
minion over  the  colored  races,  and  especiallj  the  African, 
we  must  look  to  matter  when  in  chaos,  and  trace  the  de- 
sign of  Gk>d  in  his  organization  of  chaotic  matter  into 
bodies,  whether  inanimate  or  animate.  In  a  physiologic 
cal  sense  we  question  not  the  formation  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem consisting  of  the  sun,  planets,  moons,  asteroids,  and 
stars,  before  Qoi  made  organic  bodies  out  of  matter  to 
exist  on  them.  Philosophically  we  cannot  question 
their  habitation,  if  there  be  science  in  astronomy,  in 
view  of  comparing  the  planet,  earth,  with  the  others  that 
revolve  around  the  sun.  Can  we  say  that  the  earth  was 
the  only  part  inhabited  by  both  inanimates  and  animates, 
and  all  else  made  to  contribute  to  it?  or  shall  we  saj 
that  it  is  a  mere  fragment  of  creation,  acting  its  part  in 
unity  with  the  other  portions  that  make  up  the  grand 
whole  of  the  universe?  If  then  the  mind  and  reason 
teach  us  that  the  ear&  was  created  before  the  inanimates 
or  animates,  they  certainly  teach  how  Qod  began  wiA 
the  lowest  of  the  inanimates  and  rose  by  d^iees,  dass 
by  class  through  all  of  them,  into  the  aninutles  bj  de- 
gtees,  dass  by  class  till  man  was  created.     The  o(»fig- 


ilitttiimB,  phTnognomies,  cokns,  halitt8>  and  coBtoms  of 
aU  organiiced  matte  as  above  cieated,  now  present  theuH 
Mdvea  to  our  oonaderation«  Tfaej  exkt  on  earth,  and 
by  the  stndj  of  mmeralogj,  Ibotany^  and  geology,  mxj^ 
ported  by  physiology,  cbemiatiy,  and  ethnology,  we  duH 
cover  the  several  relations  that  ovganised  matter  beam 
to  eadi  other,  firom  which  we  see  that  no  distinct  class 
presented  to  our  mind  depends  on  another  for  generatioii; 
therefore  if  one  organized  body  can  generate  its  specifie 
dass  separately,  why  not  all?  In  the  inanimate  crea- 
tion, no  one,  not  even  a  BepaUican  or  Abolition  Atheist 
questions  the  above  fact  with  refiesrence  to  specific  classes; 
why  then  in  the  animate  creation  should  man  question 
the  fiict,  wh^i  he  sees  specific  classes?  and  moreoverf 
why  should  he  question  the  fact  with  reference  to  spedf-* 
it  classes  in  the  creation  of  the  five  races  of  a^iitnate 
bipeda^  to*>wit:  the  African,  Malay,  Indian,  Mongolian! 
and  Caucasian,  any  more  than  he  should  question  the 
fact  touehii^  the  creation  of  five  distinct  classes  of  in- 
animates in  the  ratable  kingdom,  as  com,  wheat,  bar- 
ley ly^  <^  oats?  or  the  U^t  as  to  the  creation  <^  five 
ffistinct  classes  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  gold,  silver, 
iron,  lead,  and  quieksilvw?  In  aU  of  these  three  cases 
the  events  as  to  the  jnroduotion  are  paralld,  and  if  the 
fiu^t  of  the  distinct  classes  exist  in  one,  should  we  not 
show  our  brutish  sk^tieism  in  not  awarding  it  to  all? 
What  is  there  in  most  men  that  lead  them  to  call  the 
oolored  hM^es  tiieir  fdlow-men?  It  is  bigatry,  bias,  su* 
pferstition,  prejudice,  fimaticism,  and  £dse  teaching,  let  it 
emanate  either  fixim  the  pulpit  or  the  forum ;  and  sDoii 
men  as  dateadi  it,  knowing  better  by  the  inlets  of  lea- 
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emij  hj  ttnslofgyy  snd  cooqMiisoB^  «imI  th^  hy  vaeiog. 
eacb  class  of  cnatioa  gcnerato  k»  kkid^  sbwld  1m  d^ 
tKMsmoed  as  maniacs,  mfit  to  teach  Mib«iliglitened  paibKo 
nand  in  this  a^  of  reason  aftl  ecnmon  sWMu  TW 
fiist  and  famtit  chapteM  o£  GbaMBi&afe  o<dkt«ral'grsG& 
of  cmr  position;,  tImefiiTSy  we  fisel^  if  tksra  be  <mtb  i» 
this  Holy  Writ,  wUch  tbe  Abdilimata  doia>ti  Wisy/- 
iog  in  a.  ^'U^r  hnr  sjsisiBv''  ifs  Lare  iq^  ew  atgiuDSDt 
and  deductions,  onr  Coaatcr  on  oar  side  to  defend  is  in 
holding  all  bebw  man,  the  Gftnrwnan^.in  peq^eUu^  boad^ 
age  as  the  28di  verse  of  the  fygt  ehiqotfeev  ol  QenssiB  iik* 
dicates  to  common  scnns^  and  as  th*  fooith  f haptn  of 
Qcnasis  piOTes  tiiat  tiiei  inhsMtaats  of  th»  Isod  ql  Nod 
to  b«re  antedated  Adaot  mA  Ene*  qwb  fiiSt  pssentSi  thai 
is,  of  tiie  Oancasian  saoe. 

If  there  be  any  tmtb  in  oigank:  kw  and  in  tkoes 
chaptoa  of  tbe  Bible  almTe  mentioned  sU  ib^se  wha 
oppose  the  perpetoal  skvissy  of  the  eotored  saoeni  snd 
eqiedally  of  the  A&iiiany  aiie>  nebels  sffupsi  that  lav 
and  Diraiity  itself  bsinging  ths  whslie  tmin  of  vioea 
and  crimoa  iamdont  tsk  sneh  defMurtufOs,.  npon  wdify  P<^ 
nlatcd  distracts,  as  we  hams  secnt  it  CMmplified  jn  thn 
West  Indies,  Mcxiocv  C^tnd  a^d  S^oth  Amenca,  and 
as  wears  now  seeing  itexsmpUfied  in  tbe  Uaiited  Sfcatos. 
We  denounce  tbe  Abditiomsts  as  woxas  tibaa  Demon 
HypocritfiB,  finr  tb^  would,  and  ase  roUMn^  Peter  to 
Pan!.  They  ase  pktnders  of  the  paUio  treasorei  publin 
and  ptiirats  morals,  and  of  all  tbttH  a.  m^u  em  jpsOlf 
boast  They  hawa  mostly  cMwated  frointbe  Pnritan 
ateck  of  tmitom  who  conldi  0at  ralot  E^iand  n^  EU* 
land;  bnt  who  cams  4o  AtfieriM  ts  rob  the  Imiispi-af 
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iWr  lands,  and  q£  th^  cam  the  fifsi:  wintor  of  tiwir 
BCfoum  in  Amevka^  ami  thej  aie  styi  in  ail  their  rati' 
gions  amotiotta  and  eaercisaa  robbing  the  Indians  farther 
saath  and  west  In  their  Tiew,  aU  (tf  the  States  save 
New  En^nd  are  settled  with  Indioamf  and  eonse* 
qaently  their  landst  and  proidsions  aretiieik  la?rfd  prizes 
when  aecpnred^  if  we  believe  in  ««the  faq;her  law  sys- 
tem^" which  is  taught  bj  their  kadsES*  We  mcurt  oon^ 
aider  it  a  healthfid  treat  and  a  TOtnous  act  worthy  oft* 
the  ancient  Qods  to  be  robbed  bj  sneb  pions  Saints. 
We  mnst  not  oeaaplain  against  %  the  sacred  ordec^  if 
w«  dos  we  a0e  seceaaionistB,  aoad  consequently  have  no 
rights  or  equal  tearnMi  with  vum^  It  does,  not  require  a 
telescope  to  see  their  iriophm  I  Thej  can  be  all  seen, 
scanned  and  adjusted  a(t  a  glance;  and  eren  those  De- 
mons waoft  to  bear  rde  over  those  Indiana  figiirati?ely, 
who  will  always  rebel  agaiiwt  their  ^higiior  law  sys- 
tem;'' and  they  can  set  this  down  in  theic  oalendery  and 
if  they  perouit  nmch  kngev  in  theic  fat  contracts  and 
geveviiinent  robbeiT,  the  Indians  of  the  'Eur  Savannahs 
in  tiis  West  will  learee  tiiem  to  shhnv.  and  &eeze  m  the 
coldy  or  li^e  fike  the  Northern  bears,  in  winteiv  This 
vQifHf  be  repulsive,  but  the  Indiana  must  protect  them*-  * 
sdves.. 

If,  in  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  Astnmomy, 
it  should  be  discovered  that  the  stars  are  centers  of  sys* 
terns  of  planets  aoid  moons,  serving  in  the  vast  distance 
as  so  many  suns,  should  we  be  considered  unscientific  to 
SBiqpose  that  our  solar  system  indnding  the  sun,  plan' 
elH  and  moon%  riionid  have  booi  the  last  adjusted  to 
peise  the  wMb   miTemtt  systeme  of  wodds?     The. 
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great  creation  wdl  a4}Uflted  this  syBtem  each  in  ita  orbit 
with  reference  to  the  letation  of  the  quantity  and  weight 
of  matter  each  body  contained,  as  to  itself  or  otben, 
bearing  in  view  lelatiye  distanoes,  both  respecting  this 
system  and  all  others.  This  system  may  hare  reeeived 
its  light  fiom  other  systems  in  its  process  to  oompletion, 
which,  admitting  the  BiUe  to  be  tme  and  the  inspiration 
of  Moses  to  have  been  a  fitct,  we  shoold  infer  firom  the 
reading  of  the  third  y^se  of  the  first  chapter  of  Qene- 
sis;  for  light  most  have  emanated  from  a  created  orb  of 
light  revolving  npon  its  own  azis»  This  is  rather  con« 
chtsiTe  evidence  of  the  staxs  serving  as  oentars  ai  othtf 
systems,  firom  which  on  the  above  day  the  earth  reodr- 
« ed  light  Upon  our  system  having  been  completed  and 
its  motions  r^ulatod  with  reference  to  each  body  and 
aU  others,  it  it  natural  to  info  that  there  should  have 
been  created  a  firmament  and  all  cLm  as  laid  down  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  is  only  a  physiologi- 
cal representation  of  the  mode  c£  organizing  matter  in 
chaos  into  specific  objects.  As  soon  as  dry  land  a|qpear- 
ed  and  the  rivers  were  formed  by  the  floods  of  rain  on 
the  moontains  and  fdains,  the  process  of  mineral  forma- 
tion was  unquestionably  bqpin,  the  oldest  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  rocks,  perhaps  granite,  and  thus  the  pro- 
cess was  continued  through  the  agendes  of  the  atmos- 
{diere,  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  dampness,  capilliaiy 
and  chemical  attraction  and  cohesion,  tiU  the  whole  min* 
eral  kingdom  was  fijrmed.  In  review  of  the  matter  once 
chaotic  that  now  composes  the  dififerent  classes  of  minaiw 
als,  we  trace  the  immutable  oiganic  law  of  our  Creator 
in  forming  specific  bodies.    For  if  his  dongn  had  nol 
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been  perfect,  there  would  have  been  no  pore  metals,  as 
gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  &c.,  representing  classes  distinct 
and  alone.  The  next  kingdom  formed  out  of  matter  in 
chaos,  undisturbed,  reposing  on  the  earth^s  surface  as 
dust  without  organic  design,  was  the  ve^getable  kingdom. 
Throughout  this  we  behold  the  organic  law  of  God  im- 
planted in  each  body  oiganized  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  with  full  capacities  given  to  each  class  to  repro* 
duce  a  bodj  resemUing  its  progenator,  in  ccmiiguration, 
color,  desires,  habits,  and  in  phjsiognomj.  Thus  we 
behold  the  fruits  of  the  eartii,  and  in  £M^t  all  the  vegeta- 
ble inanimatee. 

The  next  and  last  kingdom  fimned  out  of  matter  in 
common  and  in  chaos  was  the  animal  kingdom,  in  the 
waters,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth.  The  process  in 
the  formation  of  the  animate  kingdom  was  unquestiona- 
blj  begun  with  the  lowest  of  this  kingdom  among  which 
we  notice  the  polypus,  nearly  akin  to  the  sensitive  plant 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  cannot  question  the  for^ 
mation  of  the  animate  kingdom  in  the  waters,  in  the 
air,  and  on  the  earth  to  have  taken  {dace  class  by  elasa 
in  the  aacending  scale,  with  more  will,  mind,  and  reason, 
till  man,  the  great  Caucasian  head,  was  created  as  a 
special  vic^rent  to  rule  and  direct  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  with  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  innate  to 
man  bom  *'in  the  image,  after  the  likeness**  of  the  Crea- 
tor of  alL  In  proof  these  positions,  touching  the  three 
kingdoms^ahove  mentioned,  we  cite  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  upon  which  we  have  commented  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work,  to  a  considerable  length,  with  the  en- 
deavor to  bring  man*s  mind,  reason,  and  conscienee  back 
to  oiganic  law.        39 
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PART  ni. 

PROGRESS  OP  SLAVERY  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH  WEST,  WITH 
FREE  LABOR  ADYANOING,  THROUGH  THE  ACQUISITION 
OF  TERRITORY. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  Continent  of 
America  and  the  Islands  adjacent  to  it,  its  miyestic 
rivers  and  ocean-like  lakes,  its  mountains  and  valleys, 
presenting  all  shades  of  fertility  and  of  climate,  with 
all  the  needful,  useful  and  ornamental  metals ;  stones 
for  sculpture  and  ornament ;  forests  for  architecture, 
gums,  medicine,  and  food  to  man ;  and  plants  not 
only  to  nurture  the  human  species,  but  to  serve  as  a 
balm  against  every  ill  but  age,  we  admire  its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  great  division  of  free,  and  slave 
labor,  and  to  the  progress  of  slave  labor  into  its 
tropics. 

The  onward  advance  of  Americans  to  the  South 
West  with  the  institution  of  slavery  to  serve  as  a 
I>ioneer  labor,  to  reclaim  the  forests  and  swamps  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America,  notwithstanding  the  popular  rage  of  aboli- 
tionism against  it,  is,  and  will  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  reason  and  common  sense !  And  by  this  means, 
without  ireeing  a  negro,  the  free  States  will  march 
down  gulf- ward,  as  fast  as  the  If  orthern  Slave  Stated, 
relatively  speaking,  shall  find  it  their  interest  to  move 
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apon  more  fertile  lands  adjacent  to  Texas,  as  the 
Mexican  States  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  Durango,  Sinaloa,  and 
Tarnaulipas,  shall  be  acquired  and  opened  to  American 
settlement  in  our  onward  progress  to  civilization  and 
erdigfUenmenL  In  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Du- 
rango, the  lands  on  the  rivers  and  small  streams  can 
be  irrigated,  and  made  to  produce  corn,  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  cotton  in  the  greatest  abundance,  with  all 
such  vegetables  as  are  useful  to  man.  Lx>n,  copper, 
silver  and  gold  are  their  most  valuable  products,  and 
useful  to  the  comforts  of  man .  Coal  abounds  in  these 
States.  The  lands  in  these  are  elevated,  possessing  a 
healthful  climate ;  and  the  valleys  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Sierra  Madre,  are  truly  picturesque)  and 
grand,  and  fertile  beyond  description,  being  formed 
from  the  washings  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

Compared  with  Delaware  and  Maryland  with  refer- 
ence to  the  profits  of  negro  slavery,  the  rich  soils  and 
fine  pasturages  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  including 
mining  pursuits,  would  cast  the  former  States  in  ob- 
scurity, should  we  acquire  them,  and  transport  the 
slaves  fipom  the  former  to  the  latter,  in  the  march  of 
emigration. 

"Without  a  struggle  among  the  politicians  for  high 
positions^  we  would  acquire  two  more  dave  States 
and  two  more  free  States,  giving  the  negro  a  much 
milder  climate  to  live  in, — one  in  which  he  could  pay 
his  master  at  least  three  hundred  per  cent,  more  profit 
than  by  remaining  slaves  in  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

The  State  of  Lower  California  would  necessarily 
be  a  free  State  from  natural  causes ; — ^the  smallness 
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of  the  valleys,  and  general  Want  of  water  for  ittigA* 
lion;— however,  it  id  remarkably  adapted  to  pa«^ 
enrage;  and  the  plot&  of  land  wheife  wat^  can  be 
kad  in  abundanoe,  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
fruits,  belonging  both  to  the  tn^ies  and  the  temper- 
ate zones^^HSuch  as  orangesy  lemons,  dateBy.bread-fhdt, 
and  the  like,  with  pears,  peaches,  figs,  grapes,  plnni» 
and  aprioota,-«-«ll  of  which  ripen  there  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection, than  elsewhere,  beeanee  by  irri^ 
gation,  they  are  sQppHed  with  water  when  Ihey 
fteed  it,  and  there  is  no  rain  to  wash  off  <Aal  aweetnesSf 
which  a  warm  cMmate  and  a  clear  sky  are  so  capable 
of  infosing^ 

The  States  of  Sonora  and  Binaloa  on  &e  Gnlf  of 
California  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  Statesof  Ooahiila, 
Knevo  Leon,  and  Tamaolipas,  on  the  Bio  Qrande, 
and  near  it,  and  on  the  Golf  of  MlBxieo,  aare  eoni' 
manding  points  of  consideration  in  every  respect  at 
4d  promoting  the  prosperity,  happiness,  ^vilizatiOD 
and  enlightenment  c^  mankind,  when  tkey  are 
irained  to  produce  what  their  soik,  dimate,  aiul 
mines  can  make  th^n.  The  £io  Gbrande  can  be 
tninedfrom  its  cowrse,  and  made  to  flow  over  myiioD» 
of  acres  of  soil  composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  debriff 
aind  vegetable  decomposition,  on  both  tides  of  its 
banks,  and  by  the  means  of  riave  labor,-— what 
atttonnt  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  corn  conM  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Statee  of  Coahnihi,  Nwevo  Leim,  Ta^ 
fnanlipas,  and  in  the  Western  port  of  Texas  I  In  the 
States  allnded  to,  on  the  Pacific  and  die  Mexican 
Q-ttlf,  by  acquisition  in  part,  we  have  room  fiwr  four 
nMepowerfol  EHave  States,  wheie^  they  should  clear 
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(he  hundred  dollars  to  the  hand  in  the  growtii  of  cot* 
ton  and  sagar ; — and  who  in  the  States  of  Yir^aia, 
Korth  Carolina,  Eentacky,  and  Missouri,  would  not 
exchange  such  magnificent  profits  and  soils,  for  tha 
poor  worn-out  lands  of  these  States,  letting  them  be* 
come  free  by  the  transmission  of  their  slaves  to  the 
South- West,  and  fill  them  up  with  freemen  of  our 
own  color  and  origin? 

By  irngalioo  in  these  new  Slavis  States,  fifty  and 
sixty  busheh  of  com  can  be  produced  to  the  acre; 
two  bales  of  cotton ;  three  thousand  potfnds  of  sagav, 
t^n  thousand  pounds  of  grapes;  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  Sinaloa  and  Tainaulipas,  the  tropieal  produc"* 
lions  in  perfedton,  besides  El  Maguey,  which  wtSA 
double  the  profits  of  Ae  otber  staples.  By  this  ^Kh 
tern  of  farming  or  planting,  we  are  sure  to  have  an 
abundance  every  year,  and  the  expense  of  irrigation 
is  nothing  compared  with  ihe  ceftain  advantages  ail» 
cruing  to  the  husbandman,  Bl  Maguey  or  Agaiiie 
Americana  is  turned,  fh>m  its  peculiar  and  uaeful 
properties,  to  most  of  the  uses  of  man,  by  its  varied 
appliances.  It  serves  for  drink  and  food,  cordage^ 
and  clothing,  paper,  building,  and  fencing.  ]!fatupe, 
here  too,  teems  with  her  bountiful  stores  for  man  in 
the  growth  of  plants  to  supply  his  real  or  imaginary 
wants.  By  irrigating  the  lands  in  Sonora,  which  is 
well  supplied  with  small  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gul^ 
whose  bottoms  are  wide  and  rich,  formed  of  volcank 
matter,  and  those  on  the  Bio  Grande ; — there  would 
be  a  certainty  with  reference  to  cotton,  its  being  ^ 
fine  staple  and  free  from  dirt,  as  there  would  be  no 
rain  &lling,  one  out  of  t^  years,  during  the  gathei^ 
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ing  season.  In  the  States  of  Sinaloa.  Ck>ahaila^ 
Nuevo  Leon,  and  Tamaulipas,  there  are  abundant 
small  streams  rising  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  are, 
and  could  be,  to  a  much  larger  scope,  extended  to 
irrigation.  Many  of  the  valleys  of  these  States  seem 
closed  in,  with  a  large  stream  rising  in  the  mountain 
gorges,  through  which  there  are  roads  traversing  the 
country.  Here,  many  times,  we  see  thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile  lands  cut  off  from  the  attack  of  me- 
rnie^  and  the  Northern  Jtote  /  Here  man  could /er- 
tUize  and  generate !  The  southern  portion  of  Tamau- 
Upas,  especially  on  the  Santauder  and  Tampico 
rivers,  presents  a  tropical  forest  and  plumage,  with  a 
richness  of  soil  and  verdant  pasturage,  rarely  to  be 
met  vnth ;  and  here  nature's  soft  repose  has  scarcely 
been  touched  by  the  art  of  man  !  The  rains  prevail 
in  June,  July,  August  and  September,  and  during 
the  other  months  it  is  usually  dry,  with  a  clear,  bright 
•ky,  and  soft  atmosphere. 

Here,  wherever  man  travels  into  the  forest  wild, 
he  is  ever  surrounded  by  the  happy  products  of  na- 
ture ;  for  here  he  sees  the  polo  de  vaca,  or  cow  tree, 
he  taps  it,  and  drinks  its  fluid,  not  unlike  animal 
milk ;  and  there  he  beholds  the  bread  fruit  tree ;  he 
plucks  the  fruit,  bakes  and  eats  it  as  bread.  The 
India-rubber  or  Caoutchouc  tree  also  abounds  in  the 
tropics  of  Mexico,  below  the  altitude  of  two  thousand 
feet.  This  is  well  known  to  commerce,  and  the 
profits  from  its  exudations  have,  of  late  years,  become 
extensive  from  its  being  applied  to  so  many  purposes 
of  life.  Though  the  State  of  San  Louis  Potosi  in 
Mexico  is  situated  on  the  table  lands,  in  the  rear  and 
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weet  of  the  State  of  Tfuuaulipas,  it  has  a  mild  and 
salubrious  climate,  where  not  only  the  cereals  of  the 
North  grow  most  luxuriantly,  but  El  Maguey,  so 
noted  iu  history  and  in  commerce,  grows  naturally 
all  over  the  plains,  and  is,  in  many  parts  of  this 
State,  extensively  cultivated  with  great  profits.  Cul- 
tivation is  pursued  here  by  the  means  of  irrigation, 
which  ensures  what  is  planted  to  grow  and  reward 
the  husbandman.  This  State  in  Mexico,  compared 
with  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  the  United  States, 
though  in  the  extent  of  territory  not  half  the  size,  is 
fer  more  productive,  and  under  the  ce^a  of  the  United 
States  Government,  with  the  introduction  of  slavery,, 
it  would  free  the  latter  State  of  its  slaves,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  its  profits,  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

So  noted  and  so  real  are  the  products  of  the  Mag- 
uey plant  of  Mexico  that  he  who  8hould.be  so  ambi- 
tious and  provident  as  to  plant  one  hundred  thousand 
Magueys,  and  still  subsist  till  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
is  sure,  with  a  proper  forecast  as  to  the  care  of  them, 
of  an  ample  fortune  to  descend  to  his  posterity.  Ii} 
a  good  soil,  and  under  a  similar  culture  to  com  for 
three  years,  they  will,  in  five  years,  produce  the 
golden  harvest.  Frequently  they  produce  two  gal- 
lons per  day;  and  to  effect  this,  the  period  of  inflor- 
escence is  closely  watched,  and  when  the  spiral  stem 
begins  to  shoot  up  from  the  center,  this  is  cut  out  in 
a  circular  form,  so  as  to  hold  five  quarts,  and  the 
fluid  rises  from  the  roots,  and  not  unfrequently  fills 
this  cavity  twice  per  day  for  three,  and  even  five 
months !  The  juice  is  a  pleasant  subacid,  and  fer- 
ments readily,  owing  to  the  sacharine  and  mucilagi- 
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nous  matter  it  posBesees.  It  is,  many  times,  called 
the  vine  of  Mexico.  Often  have  we  drtink  this  jniee 
fresh  and  fermented,  and  never  did  we  perceive  but 
pleasant  and  medicinal  effects  from  its  use.  One 
plant  should  yield  twenty  gallons  of  mttscal,  worHi 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon'  at  the  distiUety,  which 
wonld  make  the  plant  worth  five  dollars  eadi,  besides 
the  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaves,  that  would  be 
worth  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  man- 
ufacturing. 

llie  State  of  Zaciitecas,  lying  west  of  the  State  of 
San  Louis  Potosi,  might  also  share  a  portion  of  the 
slaves  of  Tennessee,  and  be  as  profitably  employed  in 
this  State,  not  only  in  agriculture  but  in  mining, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  abandoned  of  late 
years,  on  account  of  the  many  revolutions  in  the 
Republic.  In  this  State  there  is  immense  mineral 
wealth ;  though  silver  is  the  only  one  known  to  be 
the  most  abundant  Every  American,  let  him  live 
North  or  South,  East  or  V9^eet,  seems  to  have  an 
innate  desire  to  progress ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  in 
three  ways :  by  going  West,  Southwest  and  South. 
It  is  a  fact  recorded  in  all  past  histoid,  ti^at  a  nation 
which  is  prosperous,  progressive  and  happy,  acquires, 
in  proportion  to  its  power,  the  lands  adjacent  to  it, 
in  case  of  its  being  the  stronger.  There  is  some  ex- . 
cuse  made  for  this  apparent  negotiation ;  though  it 
be  forced,  by  paying  a  consideration, ♦without  the 
privilege  of  an  alternative.  Therefore,  as  we  Ameri- 
cans can  pretend  to  act  only  upon  the  principles  of 
human  nature  in  our  onward  progress  and  improve- 
tmMs,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that,  in  the  pro- 

*  86T«o-«iglittii  ot  tbe  if  ezioAnt  we  of  mizad  oolon,  poMan  bo  prop- 
•rtj  worthj  of  mentkNi,  tad  tfo  peosM. 
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cess  of  time,  the  United  States  Government  will  ac- 
quire not  only  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  these 
South  American  States,  to-wit :  the  Guianas,  Vene- 
zuela, New  Granada,  Ecuedor,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
also  Chili ;  but  also  the  West  Indies,  by  reason  of 
fheir  juxtaposition.  The  productive  capacities  of 
these  several  independent  States  and  dependencies, 
would,  under  a  slave  cultivation^  increase  not  only  our 
own  wealth  and  importance,  but  those  of  other  na- 
tions, far  beyond  our  present  conception  and  compil- 
tation ! 

If  the  product  of  cotton  should  be  cut  off  through 
adverse  and  unforseen  contingencies  at  any  future 
time,  the  loss  in  the  certainty  of  this  product  will  be 
as  much  to  the  North  and  to  Europe  as  to  the  South, 
fbi»  the  former  are  manufacturing  communities,  while 
the  latter  are  essentially  an  agricultural  one.  If  the 
{planters  make  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound  by  its 
growth,  the  manufacturer  makes  the  same,  and  this, 
too,  by  taakiDg  the  sweat  of  the  white  operative, 
whose  wages  are  narrowed  down  to  a  Northerner's 
nicety  in  calculation.  In  the  performance  of  the  labor 
of  the  latter  we  see  a  rigid  discipline  in  tasking  and 
exaction,  as  we  do  in  that  of  the  former.  The  one  is 
to  a  human  hevng,  while  the  other  is  to  a  progressive 
existence  of  cohfj  possessing  a  degree  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  beet  definition  of  the  negro,  Malay,  Mon- 
golian and  Indian,  that  can  be  given^  for  it  gives  them 
wholly  all  they  are  worth  to  the  performance  of  Gk)d's 
conmiand  and  ordinance. 

The  history  of  no  foreign  countiy  where  the  manu- 
mission of  slavery  has  taken  place  furnishes  us  with 
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examples  of  material  prosperity  in  every  point  of 
view,  especially  when  the  productions  were  tropicali 
or  bordering  on  the  tropics,  since  that  event  Hence 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  any  form,  is  a  curse  to  the 
negro,  to  the  white  man,  is  contrary  to  the  command 
of  God,  and  is  the '  sequence  of  Atheism  !  By  the 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  it  is  affirmed  that  the  great 
North  is  the  most  productive ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  this  point  and  doing  justice  to  whom,  in 
this  case,  justice  is  due,  we  will  quote  from  a  Report 
on  Commerce  and  Kavigation  a  summary  statement 
of  the  value  of  exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1859 ;  the  productions  of  the  Korth  and 
of  the  South,  respectively,  being  placed  in  opposite 
columns ;  and  the  articles  of  a  mixed  origin  being 
stated  separately.    It  is  as  follows : 

TABLB  SHOWING  THE  COMPARATIVE  PRODUOTS  OP  THB 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  WITH  THBIR  BXPORTa 


BXPOBTB  OF  TBI  MOBTH. 

Firoduet  of  M«  FvrwL 
Wood  and  its  prodact8...$7,829,666 

Aflhefi,  Pot  and  Pearl.^ 643,861 

Ginaeng 54,204 

Skins  andfon. 1,361,362 

I^'oduct  of  Agriculture. 

Animals  and  their  pro- 
ducts.  ^ 15,262,760 

Wheat  and  wheat  flonr..l 5, 113,455 

Indian  com  and  meal 2,206,396 

Other  grains,  biscnitand 

Tegetablee 2,226,585 

Hemp  and  dorer  seed 546,060 

Flax  seed 8,177 

Hops 53,016 


BZ^BTS  or  THB  BOOTH. 

I'iwluet  qf  the  I^oresL 

Wood  and  its  prodncts...$2,210,884 

Tar  and  Pitch 141,058 

Rodnand  turpentine 2,248,381 

Spirits  of  Tuipentine.v..I}306,035 

Product  of  AgrieuUure, 
Animals  and  their  pro- 
ducts.  287,048 

Wheat  and  wheat  flonr...  2, 169,328 

Indian  com  and  meaL. 110,976 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread. 12,864 

Rice 2,207,148 

Cotton ..«. 161,434,923 

Tobacco,  in  leaf. ...21,074,038 

Brown  sugar 196,936 


$45,305,54ll 


$193,399,618 
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Abtiglm  of  yiZKD  Obmin. 

Refined  Sugar,  Wax,  Chocolate,  Molaases $  550^937 

SpiritaooB  Uqoon,  Ale,  Porter,  Beer,  Cider I,3tO,787 

Vinegar,  LinaeedoU... 

Household  ftiniitiire,  Carriages,  Railroad  cars,  etc 2,722,797 

Hata,  For,  Silk,  Psdin  LeaC  Saddlery,  Trunks,  Yalises. 317,727 

Tobacco,  Hanu&ctnred  and  Snuff. 3,402,491 

Gunpowder,  Leather,  Boots,  Shoes,  Cablesi  Cordage 2,011,931 

Mi,  Lead,  Inn,  and  its  Mannfiictaies „  6,744,952 

Copper  and  Brass,  and  Manuikcturee  of 1,048,246 

Drugs  and  Medicines,  Candles  and  Soap 1,933,973 

Cotton  Fabrics,  of  all  kinds 8,316,232 

Other  Products  of  Manufactures  and  Mechanics 3,852,910 

Coal  and  be „.*^ 818,117 

Products  notennmerated ^...  4,132,857 

Gold  and  Sflrer,  in  Coin  and  Bullion 67,602,305 

Prodiicto  of  the  sea,  being  Oil,  Fish,  Whalebone,  et<; 4,463,974 

Valne  of  Products  of  Mixed  Origin $97,189,226 

Value  of  Northern  Products : $45,305,541 

Value  of  Southern  Products $193,399,618 

Total  Exports* «.  $336,894,385 

It  is  said  that  the  South  could  not  live  without  the 
East,  North  and  West!  What  blind  presumption 
in  view  of  all  her  exports !  By  some  dirty  Aboli- 
tion sheets  like  the  New  York  Tribune,  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  etc.,  etc.,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  South,  in  a  governmental  sense,  is  an 
exppnse  to  the  North.  Contrast  the  value  of  the 
products,  and  then  see  where  the  expense  lies,  ye 
dupes!  The  South  supplies  the  North  and  West 
with  most  all  of  their  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses, 
cotton,  tar,  pitch,  large  amount  of  pitch-pine  lumber 
rosin  and  turpentine,  and  also  spirits  of  turpentine, 
for  which  she  receives  in  return  some  com,  wheat, 
flower,  meat,  provisions,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
shoes,  boots,  clothing,  kadj  powder,  cutlery,  hardware, 
furniture,  machinery,  nails,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  from  the 
East,  North  and  West.    A  large  amount  of  the  corn. 
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wheat,  and  meat  pi^ovisions,  goes  South  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  and  also  from  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  Delaware.  80  that  the  free  States  reeehre 
more  from  the  slave  States  than  the  latter  from  the 
former.  A  lai^e  amount  of  the  wool  and  beef  ia 
grown  in  the  South,  or  in  the  slave  States.  The 
South  exported  ii^  the  year  1859  only  (196,985  worth 
of  brown  sugar,  when  her  product  in  the  year  1869 
was  about  $40,QQQ,000«  Much  of  this  went  Korth 
and  West  Her  cotton  then  amounted  to  more  than 
1200,000,000,  while  she  exported  only  ^61,484^988 
worth.  Kear  $40,000,000  worth  was  oonsumed  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  most  of  it  went  North* 
By  this  mode  of  comparing,  we  see  the  value  we  are 
to  each  other,  and  the  necessity  of  putting  down 
Abolitionism  first,  and  then  Secessionism  will  fall  of 
itself;  it  will  have  no  combatant ;  and  this  is  nothing 
but  a  common  sense  view  to  take  of  our  relative  po- 
sitions, North  and  South.  If  the  South  have  oon- 
sumed many  European  goods,  the  exports  of  the 
South  paid  in  the  year  1869  two-thirds  of  our  im- 
ports. For  the  total  imports  in  that  year,  1869,  were 
♦888,768,188,  and  of  this  amount  120,895,077,  were 
re-exported.  Our  exports  that  year  amounted  totally 
to  $885,894,180 ;  and  out  of  this  amount,  total  of 
exports,  the  South  exported  more  than  two-third% 
Vhich,  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange,  paid  for 
two-thirds  of  the  imports,  upon  which  is  based  a 
revenue  to  support  the  Government  Consequently 
the  South,  in  the  way  of  her  exports,  paid  that  year, 
and  has,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  two-thirds  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Government,  besides  paying  two- 
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thirda  of  the  public  debt.  For  the  public  revenue  10 
ahnost  wholly  derrred  from  the  duties  on  importer 
which^  in  point  of  those  paying  the  highest  duties^ 
are  consumed^  in  the  slave  States^  by  two  to  one, 
compared  with  the  £ree  States.  This  inibrmation  has 
been  obtained  from  candid  business  merchants  en^ 
gi^i;ed  in  importing  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia^  Baltimore^  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mo' 
bile,  New  Orleans  and  GUveston^  Such  information 
cannot  be  obtained  firom  the  United  States'  Custom- 
houses; it  has  been  obtained  through  intelligent 
wholesiJe  merchants,  who  knew  weU  where  their  best 
customers  ren(2ec2,  and  those  ^a  purchased  those  goodii 
which  consumed  the  least  space.  This  riiowsVho  foot 
the  bills  in  foreign  lands,  and  pay  tbe  duties  at  home, 
tbe  Korth  or  the  Sooth  !  and  who  is  a  dead  expense 
to  the  Government,  with  regard  to  postal  functions  I 
The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  has  always 
been  a  mere  nominal  sum  in  the  way  of  defraying 
tbe  expenses  of  the  Qovemment,  eompared  to  the 
duties  on  imports.  This,  sensilde  men  know,  but 
Abolitionists  do  not !  and  if  they  did,  they  would  say 
tiiat  the  opposite  party  had  made  feJm  entriea.  Th^ 
know  how  to  lie,  which  is  the  only  redeemable  trait 
they  possess  in  a  high  degree. 

From  that  statement,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  who 
are  the  great  pf  oducedPs,  and  which  are  the  great  sta- 
ples; and  moreover,  the  South  has  tbe  capacity, 
when  developed,  of  feeding  and  dotfaing  herself  from 
her  own  productions,  having  in  view  Texas  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  This  is  submitted  to  the  candid,  and 
logical  niindB  for  consideration.    Tbistnay  make  the 
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North  and  West  stare,  bat  thej  know  not  the  Sonth, 
nor  will  they,  in  this  respect,  till  they  feel  the  ills  by 
fatal  experience.  If  a  joint  stock  company,  like  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1869,  should 
export  over  the  sum  of  $885,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
ducts, and  a  portion  of  this  Company  should  live 
north  of^n  imaginary  line,  and  the  other  portion 
south ;  and  if  it  was  discovered  that  the  portion 
south  exported  two  thirds  or  more,  of  the  whole  amount; 
and  it  took  all  the  exports  to  pay  for  the  im- 
ports ;  then,  out  of  whom,  by  enlightened  reason  in 
making  deductions,  do  Jwo-thirds'  payments  for  im- 
ports come?  The  Northern  importing  merchants 
have  been,  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  factors  of  the 
slave  States,  through  whom  bills  of  exchange  passed 
to  pay  for  imports,  which  they  themselves  have  used 
in  the  South.  They  are  merely  commercial  agents, 
and  two*thirds  of  their  backing  come  from  the  slave 
States ;  otherwise,  how  could  these  imports  be  p^d 
for?  The  South  has  always  been  prodigal  of  her 
vast  treasures,  in  purchasing  merchandise  of  the  best 
and  most  costly  quality  in  general,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  North,  and  has  usually  purchased  largely 
on  credit,  as  she  expends  in  some  form  what  she 
makes. 

The  Mexican  States  which  we  have  just  mentioned 
combine  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones ;  and  more 
the  temperate,  from  the  altitude,  than  the  latitude. 
Nature  has  given  these  countries  mountains,  tower- 
ing many  thousand  feet  into  the  air,  which  seem  to 
divide  the  clouds,  and  serve  as  electrical  rods  to  in- 
duce gentle  showers  to  pour  upon  the  fertile  earth ; 
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it  has  formed  them,  with  all  that  varied  altitude  and 
climate,  contributing  to  the  health,  comfort,  happi- 
ness, and  luxuries  of  man  ;  it  has  lavished  upon  them 
all  the  grains,  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits,  required 
to  sustain  his  real  or  pampered  wants;  it  has  con- 
ceived within  the  inner  depths  of  their  mountains  all 
the  precious  minerals,  as  well  as  useful,  yet  discovered 
for  his  exchange  and  use ;  and  finally,  it  has  united 
in  their  volcanic  throes  and  eruptions,  and  contribu- 
tiens,  a  soil  ever  quick,  and  ready  to  receive  the  im- 
press of  his  labor !  Here,  on  which  side  soever  we 
turn,  we  behold  the  works  of  an  All- Wise  Provi- 
dence, displayed  in  full  utility,  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence ! 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  contemplate  somewhat  of 
the  botany  of  the  regions  alluded  to,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  rendered  useful  and  needful,  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion we  have  assumed  in  this  dissertation.  This  view 
is  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America.  Com  or  maize  is  indeglnous  to 
Mexico,  and  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Tol- 
tecs  and  Aztecs  of  Anahuac,  and  the  stalks  were  so 
sweet,  that  these  primitive  people  made  their  sweet- 
ings of  them.  These  stalks  are  much  sweeter  by 
irrigation.  Cotton  was  known  to  the  ancient  com- 
monwealth of  Anahuac,  and  to  tropical  America, 
Jong  before  the  discovery.  The  fecundity  of  nature 
within  the  tropics  of  America,  delights  and  is  joyous 
in  her  manifold  and  useful  productions,  either  natu- 
ral or  exotic. 

In  the  elevated  regions  of  tropical  America,  the 
staple  productions  of  the  temperate  zones  abound, 
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and  attain  that  perfection  and  amplitadc  r^vs^y  ap* 
proximated  iu  the  northern  or  middle  portion  of  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe.  The  cereab  are  grown 
under  tiie  influence  \)f  irrigation^  and  consequentiyi 
in  form  and  size,  they  are  fully  developed*. 

Among  the  most  important  productions  to  sustain 
life  within  the  tropics^  we  have  not  only  beheld  the 
fruits  of  tiie  temperate  zones^  on  the  table  lands,  but 
on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  up  to  an  elevation  of 
three  thousand  feet,  it  has  been  within  our  province 
to  admire,  with  exceeding  pleasure,  to  see  in  fall 
beaiity,  and  taste,  the  products  of  the  bread-fruit 
plantain,  banana,  cacao,  oocoanut  palm,  date  palnii 
jatrophia  manihot,  sugar  cane,  potato,  both  sweet 
imd  Irish,  qhirimoya,  and  fig,  trees  and  plants,  which 
rear  their  graceful  heads,  with  deep  green,  oblongi 
and  varied  shaped  leaves,  and  which  are  laden  with  9 
golden  harveatl 

These  which  have  come  under  review^  with  others 
like  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron,  mango,  guavay 
vanilla,  grape,  mulberry,  olive,  pomegranate,  man- 
gostan,  durion,  mammee,  aligator  pear,  or  ojfua  cata, 
mammee  sapota,  starapple,  tea,  and  coffee,  furnish 
not  only  the  real  substance  of  life,  but  those  luxuries 
which  wealth  is  ever  desirous  of  courting,  to  stay  and 
pamper  her  appetite  with. 

Many  of  these  trees  and  plants,  for  their  beauty 
and  fragrance,  would  seemingly  enchain  man  to  the 
spot,  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
wisdom  of  Providence;  for  they  contain  all  the  ali* 
ments  to  promote  and  sustain  life,  and  the  most  cap* 
tious  appetite.    Still  further  do  we  admire  the  value, 
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the  adaptation,  and  growth  of  trees  and  plants  within 
'  tropical  America. 

The  mangrove,  boabob  or  banian,  dragon,  panda- 
nus,  snake-wood,  tallow,  piney,  cinnamon,  camphor, 
clove,  pepper,,  allspice,  ginger,  nutmeg,  brazil,  log- 
wood, <  indigo,  woad,  safflower,  fostic,  weld,  arnatto, 
turmeric,  sumach,  henna,  Peruvian  bark,  opium, 
Bcammony,  nuxvomica,  gentian,  centaury,  camomile, 
moxa,  wormwood,  May- wort,  hyssop,  rue,  balm,  gin- 
seng, sweet-flag,  white  canella,  tormentil,  arbutus, 
catechu,  mezereon,  arum,  scurvy-grass,  assafoetida, 
anime,  fenugreek,  valerian,  sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  gui- 
acum,  snake-root,  rose,  aloe,  jalop,  colocynth,  senna, 
castor-oil,  purging-cassia,  rhubarb,  gamboge,  ipeca- 
coan,  squil,  benzoin,  night-shade,  mandrake,  woody- 
nigfat-shade,  thorn-apple,  fox-glove,  wolfe's  bane, 
i;am-arabic,  gum  olibamum,  gum  tragacanth,  gum- 
mastic,  Cretan  cistus,  balsam  of  gilead,  el^ui,  mastic, 
turpentine,  balsam  of  olu,  copaiva,  Peru-balsam,  op- 
ponax,  galbanum,  genipap,  chato-b^uco,.and  Indian 
riibber,  or  caoutchouc,  trees  and  plants, — ^all  abound 
in  tropical  America,  and  the  soil  and  cJimate  are 
well  adapted  to  their  growth,  either  on  the  low  or 
table  lands* 

In  tile  trees  and  plants  which  we  have  just  enumera- 
ted and  which  are  only  a  small  list  of  what  exists  hid- 
den in  the  recess  of  nature,  as  yet,  not  deciphered, 
we  behojd  abcindant  food  for  man,  with  all  else  to  aid 
him  in  his  secondary  wants.  Here,  we  have  beheld 
A  plant  whose  medicinal  properties  can  dissolve  the 
gravel,  so  painful  to  man.    This  is  well  known  to 
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the  Indians,  and  abounds  on  the  Rio  Ckattde,  and  in 
'  most  parts  of  Mexico. 

The  enormous  yield  of  plantains  and  bananas  per 
acre  within  the  tropics,  is  fer  beyond  the  conception 
of  one  nnaqnainted  with  the  prodnciions  of  these 
regions.  They  may  be  set  five  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  each  stalk  ma^e  to  produce  one  stem,  averagiBg 
sixty  pounds.  Admitting  that  twettty-five  pounds 
of  these  fruits  are  equal  to  one  pound  of  wheat  flour, 
we  then  should  have  nutriment  to  sustain  life  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  more 
than  three  times  that  of  wheat,  which  does  not  aver^ 
age  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  *  However,  we  are  wi- 
der the  impresedon  that  ten  pounds  of  them  t^  sois^ 
tain  life,  would  be  folly  equd  to  one  pouad  of  wheat 
flour,  and  that  negroea  would  prefer  them  to  the  latter. 
When  taken  from  the  plants  fhlly  ripe,  they  coatMa 
far  more  of  life's  aliment  than  (hey  do,  as  generally 
imported  into  the  United  States ;  for  these  ingredi- 
ents, ^<mr  and  sugar  enter  largely  into  their  composi- 
tion in  their  natural  climate,  and  when  fully  ripe. 

These  plants  ripen  their  fruit  every  ten  months, 
and  when  the  parent  stem  shall  have  ripened  its  fruit, 
it  may  be  cut  down,  letting  it  decompose  around  the 
roots  of  a  young  shoot,  half  grown  up  by  its  side. 
Thus  a  rotation  of  crops  may  be  continued  on,  with- 
out end. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  is  vastly  more  prodiiol^ve  per 
acre  than  the  plantain  and  banana,  fr^m  two  and 
three  to  one.  The  kind  whieh  is-  ^pown  withoat 
seeds,  but  from  tbe  roots  sending  up  young  shoots, 
is  most  generally  cultivated ;  the  fruit  is  near  ten 

*  The  yield  of  one  acre  of  plantaint  or  bananas,  under  an  inteUigent 
onltnre,  would  be  equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  buthek  of  wheat,  in  the 
way  of  supporting  U£i. 
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inokai  long ftnd  But  broad.  The  riiMlis  thick;  bat 
when  the  friut  is  baked  within  its  riody  this  is  pealed 
oSy  and<A  beaotifal  ]oaf  of  bread  is  presented  for  re- 
|kast»  It  possesses  a  iarge  amount  of  farina  and 
sugar* 

The  jtithipha  jani^ha  and  manihot,  or  the  sweet 
and  bitta*  easeava>.is  esLtensively  cultivated  within 
the  tropica  for  the  purposes  of  bread.  The  cuttings 
from  the  sftoCher  plants  are  annuallj  set  out,  and  the 
roots  attain  tkeir  fiill  maturity  in  one  year.  The  cas« 
sava  ackd  t^irioefr  of  the  markets  are  made  .from  the 
roots  of  the  Jatrofdia.  The  roots  in  their  natural 
state^  possefi&  a  ftaid>  which  is  a  most  deadhf  poison  to 
man  and  liinimals.  The  plants  are  set  two  by  one 
£6ot  apaiit  a^d  cultivated  like  beets.  When  ripe,  the 
roots  are  from  fifleen  to  twenty  inches  long,  and  five 
or  six  inches  thick  at  the  middle.  They  are  as 
heavy  as  beets. 

When  first  di^  out  of  the  ground,  they  are  wash- 
ed clean,  cuid  after  the  rind  is  peeled  o^  the  roots 
are  gtated  or  ground,  and  then  put  into  a  press,  in 
order  to  foroe  out  the  juice  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
pressure  is  capable  of-^the  residue  is  called  cassava 
flouTy  and  the  substance  which  settles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  expressed  juice,  is  called  tapioca.  These  are 
exposed  to,  and  dried,  in  the  sun.  In  point  of  pro- 
duction to  animate  and  sustain  life,  one  acre  of  Ja- 
tropha  is  equal  to  ten  acres  of  wheat. 

The  alligator  pear,  or  the  Mexican  agua  cata  is 
another  effort  of  nature  to  yield  man  butter  or  a  veg- 
.^able  marrow,  which  is  eaten  with  pepjper,  ^alt,  and 
bread.    It  is  far  more  delicate  in  flavor  than  the 
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best  GK>8heQ  butter.  The  palp  k  on  the  outdde  of 
the  ken) el;  the  skin  k  thin,  and  of  the  best  kind, 
green  when  ripe.  The  fruit  attains  the  sise  of  the 
Bartlett  pear^  and  k  somewhat  egg'shaped.  Th« 
palp  is  yellow^  rather  firm,  and  noting;  tiie  fruit  k 
healthy  for  man^  and  he  etats  it  with  aridity^  The 
trees  frequently  attain  the  size  of  large  pear  and  ap^ 
pie  trees ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  green  and  glossy  oa 
the  apper  surfaee^  and  perennieL  They  are  fine 
bearers,  and  prodace  oftentimes  twenty  bushek  per 
tree,  and*  one  hundred  of  these  lile«sastaining  trees 
coald  be  planted  on  an  acl^e.  They  are  grown  from 
the  kemal.  The  frait  is  worth  tiiree  dollars  per 
bushel  when  grown.  The  mangostan  and  durioH 
are  exotics ;  however,  seeds  of  these  fruits  have  been 
imported  into  the  tropics  of  Mexico,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  «ea,  they  are  found  to  flourish.  The  former 
resembles  rather  a  pomegranate  externally,  bat  k 
thicker  and  softer.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  k  like 
that  of  the  finest  grape  and  strawberry  mixed,  ot 
that  of  the  pine  apple  and  peach.  While  the  latter 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  bread*^uit.  The  pulp 
of  this  fruit  k  of  the  consktence  of  cream,  of  a 
milk-white  color,  highly  nutritious,  and  blending  the 
flavor  and  qualities  of  animal  marrow  with  the  cobl 
acidity  of  a  vegetable.  Its  flavor  is  peculiar  to  itself 
and  can  not  be  imitated  easily.  The  fruit  k  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  and  the  tree  resembles  a  pear  tree, 
though  the  leaves — ^those  of  a  cherry/ 

There  are  many  species  of  the  custard-^pple  envf 
merated,  and  the  b^  of  these  k  the  Anoaa  eqaa* 
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mosa,  which  grow^  on  a  small  tree ;  the  fruit  is  near 
the  size  of  an  artichoke,  scaly,  and  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low color.  The  pulp  is  perfectly  delicious,  having 
the  odor  of  rose  water,  and  tasting  like  clotted  cream, 
mixed  with  sugar.  The  fruit  is  propagated  from 
seeds.  The  sweet  potato  is  better  in  the  tropics  than 
that  grown  north  or  south  of  them. 

The  Maguey  or  Agave  Americana  is  another  of 
the  bounties  of  nature,  mostly  abounding  in  the 
tropics,  that  demands,  in  this  enumeration,  our 
casual  notice.  As  we  observed  in  our  previous  re- 
marks with  reference  to  it,  there  are  few  plants 
which  unite  in  their  constituent  parts  so  many  use- 
ftil  and  necessary  properties  for  man.  It  nurtures 
him  in  food  and  drink,  medicine,  clothing,  and 
fencing.  In  review,  these  plants  and  trees  which 
produce  the  fruits  just  enumerated,  namely:  the 
plantain,  banana,  bread  fruit,  jatrophia,  alligator  pear 
or  agua-cata,  mangostan,  durion,  cacao,  anona  squa- 
mosa or  custard'  apple,  and  the  Maguey  or  Agave 
Americana,  and  cocoa  tree,  may  property  be  called 
the  nobility  of  the  forest,  that  spread  their  luscious 
pulps  and  products  before  man,  to  nurture  and 
clothe  him  within  the  tropics  of  America.  The  term 
nobility  is  applied  to  these  plants  and  trees,  because 
they  are  few ;  their  leaves  are  generally  long  and 
broad,  glossy,  and  deep  green,  with  trunks  usually 
erect  and  beautiful. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  cacao  tree, 
which  bears  the  chocolate  bean,  so  much  in  use  for 
a  nutritious  beverage.  The  tree  reminds  one  of  a 
May-duke  cherry  tree,  both  in  size  and  shape,  when 
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comiiig  into  1>earizig9  only  that  k  freqnentiy  di^dse 
Bear  the  ground  iftto  four  or  five  stems.  The  teavee 
are  about  lour  inohee  long,  smooth/but  not  glossy, 
and  of  adidl  gi^een  color.  The  flowers  or  blossoms 
are  safl&on  colored,  and  very  beautiful.  The  fnut  of 
the  oacao  tree  somewhat  resembles  a  cucumber  in 
shape,  but  it  is  furrowed  de^er  on  the  ddes.  Its 
color,  while  growing,  is  green,  but  when  it  ripens, 
this  changes  to  a  fine  bluish-red,  almost  purple,  with 
pjak  veins^  or  in  Bome  of  the  Tarieties,  to  a  deUcate 
yellow  <»  lemon  color.  Each  o£  the  pods  contains 
£rom  tweiity  to  thirty  nuts  or  kernels,  which,  in 
shape,  are  not  mudii  unlike  almonds,  and  consist  of 
a  white,  sweet,  pulpy  fiubstance,  en velpped  in  a  parehr 
ment-like  diell.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is 
gathered  and  cut  into  slices;  and  the  nuts,  at  this 
time,  being  in  a  pulpy  state,  are  takeiTout  and  laid 
on  skins  or  leaves  to  be  dried.  They  now  have  a 
sweetish-acid  taste,  and  may  be  eaten  like  other 
fruit.  When  dry,  the  nuts  are  put  up  in  bags  or 
sacks  for  market  This  tree  conmionly  grows  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  and  when  grown  singly,  it  does 
not  branch  out  so  much  as  oHier  fruit-bearing  trees ; 
and  four  hundred  of  them  can  be  grown  to  the  acre, 
which,  in  tropical  America,  would  remunerate  the 
planter  at  least  fifty  cents  per  tree,  and  one  operative 
can  tend  six  acres  of  them,  besides  growing  bananas 
enough  for  subsistence.  In  our  enumeration  of  the 
useful  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  will  not 
omit  the  cofiee  tree,  which  is  usually  not  grown  over 
ei^ht  feet  high,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the 
berries.    It  is  an  evergreen,  slender,  and  at  the  upp^ 


party  dividing  into  small  tmiUng  branches.  The  bark 
is  almost  smootiH  wad  of  a  broiVn  color.  Tbe  leaves 
are  eliptica!,  smooth,  entire,  pointed,  waved^  three  to 
four  in^shes  teng,  and  placed  opposite  on  short  foot* 
stalks.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  when  it  is  two  years 
old,  and  in  the  third  jeur  it  is  in  full  bearing.  The 
product  of  a  good  tree  per  year  is  two  pounds^  and 
one  thonsand  coffee  trees  can  be  grown  to  the  acre* 
Often  have  we  seen  a  coffide  plantation  in  inflores- 
cence, which  ia  so  regular  and  uniform,  that,  of  a 
tingle  night,  the  blossoms  eeem  to  burst  forth  from 
tbeir  prieen  cells  and  ig^dan  the  planter,  in  the  re- 
tnm  of  monung,  with  fVesh  hope,  and  with  a  sight 
of  snowy  whiteness  unsa]passed,and  with  a  fragrance 
vieing  with  the  richest  of  India's  fumes.  Such  en- 
raptured delight  we  witness  only  in  the  tropics.  The 
date  p^idm  is  a  majestic  tree,  with  a  trunk  ascending 
sixty  feet  without  a  limb  or  a  leaf^  and  as  straight  aa 
if  plumbed  by  a  master  workman,  and  crowned  at  its 
summit  by  a  tuft  of  very  long  p^ident  leaves,  whkh 
are  ten  feet  long,  composed  of  alternate  follicles,  fold- 
ed longitudinally.  The  male  and  female  flowers,  or 
blossoms,  are  on  different  trees.  The  fruit  is  dis- 
posed in  ten  or  twelve  very  long  pendant  bunches. 
The  palm  is  reproduce^  by  planting  the  axil  of  the 
leaves  in  the  earth,  which  is  the  most  approved 
method,  as  female  plants  may  be  selected,  while  a 
few  males  scattered  here  and  there  are  quite  suflSlcient 
In  this  manner  the  date  palm  will  produce  in  six  or 
seven  years ;  and  when  the  male  plant  is  in  bloom, 
the  pollen  is  collected  and  scattered  over  the  female 
flowers*     Each  female  tree  will  produce  per  year 
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about  twelve  bunches  of  dates ;  and  when  ripe,  thej 
are  gathered  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  until  they 
are  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  being  packed  for  mar- 
ket. The  best  of  the  date  fruit  have  a  firm  flesh,  of 
a  yellowish  color.  The  product  per  tree  is  usuaDy 
worth  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  year,  and  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  aud  fifty  can  be  grown 
on  an  acre.  It  is  said  that  this  kind  of  palm  lives 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  years  old,  and 
generally  are  good  bearers.  In  case  of  planting  one 
hundred  to  the  acre,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  Qt  cotton  can 
be  grown  advantageously  under  them,  within  the 
tropics ;  for  they  serve  as  a  screen  to  such  small 
growths,  to  shelter  them  from  the  scorching  influence 
of  the  sun. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  will  also  bear  to  be  mentioned 
among  the  trees  and  plants,  which  we  have  just  enu- 
merated, to  serve  in  sustaining  man  within  the  limits 
X  tropical  America.  The  nut,  when  partly  ripe,  is 
delicious  to  eat,  when  made  into  a  pudding  with 
eggs,  sugar,  milk,  and  the  flour  of  the  jatropha,  or 
that  of  the  arrow  root.  It  also  affords*  at  this  time 
of  its  growth,  a  delicate  and  cooling  beverage.  Sago 
otfecida  is  obtidned  from  the  inside  of  the  palm.  To 
almost  every  purpose  of  man  under  a  high  civiliza- 
tion, either  the  nut,  the  roots,  or  the  trunk  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  is  applied  in  foreign  countries;  and 
they  could  as  well  be  so  applied  within  equatorial 
America.  They  can  be  grown  advantageously  on  a 
plantation  where  sugar-cane,  cotton,  plantain,  ba- 
nana, coffee,  or  allspice  is  grown ;  and  the  growth 
of  them  among  these  staples  would  not  diminish  the 
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products  of  either,  but  rather  increase  them,  as  the 
former  tend  to  screen  the  tender  plants  from  the 
scorching  sun.  One  hundred  of  them  can  be  grown 
on  an  acre,  and  each  tree  usuallv  produces  one  hun- 
dred nuts  worth  in  their  native  land  two  dollars, 
making  two^  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  besides  the 
otJier  products  grown  under  tKem. 

Such  is  the  growth  of  the  tropics  of  America  on 
the  low  lands,  and  such  their  luxuriance  in  every 
sense,  and  such  their  grandeur,  that  the  stomach  nor 
the  eye  demand  rest,  but  long,  and  gaze  on,  with 
enraptured  delight !  Here,  within  these  happy  and 
verdant  equatorial  bounds,  where  cold  seldom  creeps 
in,  and  fire  is  needed,  not,  except  for  cooking,  but 
where  food  and  clothing  can  be  produced  with  so 
little  labor,  more  than  three  hundred  human  beings 
can  be  supported  on  a  square  mile,  in  ease  and  com- 
fort. In  our  previous  remarks  we  have  alluded  to 
the  capacities  of  the  Mexican  States,  as  Lower  Cali- 
fornia has  an  area  of  60,662  square  miles ;  Sonora, 
128,467 ;  Sinaloa,  88,721 ;  Durango,  48,489 ;  Zacate- 
cas,  80,509 ;  Chihuahua,  97,015 ;  Coahuila,  56,571 ; 
Nuevo  Leon,  16,688 ;  San  Louis  Potosi,  29,486 ;  and 
Tamaulipas,  80,835,  respectively.  These  Mexican 
States  are  the  more  temperate  portion  of  the  Repub^ 
He ;  however,  the  high  altitudes  of  the  other  Mexi- 
can States  possess  a  climate  noted  for  their  promotion 
of  animal  health  and  vigor.  These  States  possess 
vast  fertile  fields  yet  unbarred  to  the  agricultural 
skill  of  man.  Vera  Cruz  has  a  surface  of  27,595 
square  miles ;  Tobasco  has  15,609 ;  Chiapas  has  18,- 
680  J  Oajaca  has  81,828 ;  Yucatan  has  52,947 ;  Quere- 
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taro  has  2,445 ;  Puebla.  has  1S,043 ;  Midioacan  has 
22,993;  Mexico,  19,535;  Jalisco  has  48,590;  Guer- 
rero has  S2,003 ;  Guan^joato  has  12,616 ;  the  Pederal 
District  has  90  ;  Colima  has  3,020 ;  and  Tlaxcala  has 
1,984.  The  whole  uumber  of  square  miles  in  Mexioo 
is  829,916,  the  population  is  7,661,520,  and  with  an 
average  of  9  2S-100ths  to  the  square  idile,  while  the 
more  tropical  States  just  mentioDed  have  a  surface  of 
303,875  square  miles,  witii  the  ability  of  supportinx 
more  than  three  hundred  to  the  square  milo^  eepeoi* 
ally  on  the  low  lands  up  to  an  elevation  of  full  five 
thousand  feet,  which  would  include  three-fourths  of 
the  surface  of  the  above  States. 

The  Central  American  States  extend  in  anrface  to 
the  ftmount  of  200,000  square  miles,  in  the  following 
order,  name^:  Costa  Bica  has  16,000  square  miles; 
Mosquitia  has  23,000;  San  Salvador  has  13/)00; 
Kioar^gua  has  48,000 ;  Gautemala  has  28,000;  and 
Honduras  has  72,000.  The  population  is  about  2,084^- 
000,  with  a  fraction  over  10  to  the  square  mile.  The 
capacity  of  these  States  fully  developed,  with  their 
natural  luxuriance,  ISdcundity  and  climate^  would 
readily  support  four  hundred  of  the  human  family  to 
the  square  mile,  having  the  ability  to  grow  every 
product  to  supply  the  wants  of  man,  with  ampk 
water  powers  for  manufacturing.  Here  the  veiy  air 
iB/ymed  with  the  incense  arising  from  bursting  blos- 
soms, while  perennial  bloom  and  verdure  deck  the 
fields  and  forests,  on  which  side  soever  we  turn,  to 
admire  the  lovely  and  enchanting  scene  I 

The  South  American  States,  whidi  we  previously 
alluded  to,  aside  from  Braeil,  as  beinf;  well  adapted, 


by  tl^ir  varied  t^limalee  or  temperatures,  and  their 
remarkable  fertility  and  exuberance,  to  ^ve  labor^ 
pxay  attmct  our  attentiomy  as  follow,  to-wit:  K«w 
Ojreoada  has  an  area  of  531,948  square  miles :  Yeae- 
zuela  has  426,712 ;  British  €hfiiiana  has  96,000 ;  DnUih 
Guiana  has  69,765;  French  Guiana  has  27,560; 
Ecuador  has  287,688 1  Peru  has  498,726 ;  Bolivia  fasaa 
473,298 ;  and  Chili  has  249,952.  The  whole  area  of 
tiiese  States  does  not  exceed  2^7j609  square  mites, 
witb  A  pofmla^imi  of  near  ihree  to  the  square  miJAy 
and  with  surface  enough  for  more  than  fifty  States 
of  tbe  mm  of  the  State  of  ITew  York,  Allowing  50,- 
000  square  miles  to  the  State,  and  with  the  capaci^ 
to  sustain  fully  two  hundred  to  the  square  Bdle«  For 
in  the  low  lands,  (tgricuUure  and  commerce  oan  be  pur- 
sued to  any  extent  desbred ;  and  on  the  table  landsi 
agriculture  and  manu&oturing,  as  the  mountain 
streams  afford  ample  facilities  for  the  lat^r.  In  this 
connection,  and  with  our  laudable  spirit  of  progres- 
sion South  and  Southwest  with  slave  labors  and  letting 
the  Northern  slave  States  become  ftee  States^  when 
time  shall  have  been  given  to  the  dareholders  to 
send  their  slavee  South,  we  will  not  omit  to  mention 
the  vaet  field  near  at  baud,  and  awmting  us  in  the 
West  India  Islands. 

The  area  of  the  Dominican  Republic  embraces 
17,609  square  miles,  its  population  is  136,500,  and 
Bumber  to  the  square  mik  7  75-100th8. 

'  The  French  Idands  embrace  an  area  of  631  square 
miles,  th^  population  is  154,975,  and  number  to  the 
square  mile  245  6-lOths. 

The  Dutch  Islands  have  an  area  of  869  squara 
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miles,  their  population  is  28,497,  and  number  to  the 
square  mile  is  77  2-10th8. 

The  Swedish  West  India  Island  is  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, and  has  an  area  of  25  square  miles,  a  popula- 
tion of  near  9,000,  and  860  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Danish  Islands  have  an  area  of  127  square 
miles,  a  population  of  39,628,  tod  812  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  Spanish  Islands  embrace  an  area  of  51,148 
square  miles,  a  population  of  1,446,974,  and  28f  to 
tibe  square  mile. 

The  British  Islands  have  an  area  of  16,668  square 
miles,  a  population  of  885,944,  and  58  8-lOths  to  the 
square  mile. 

l%e  whole  area  of  the  West  Indies  extends  to  no 
more  than  150,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
to  8,500,000,  and  28  8-lOths  to  the  square  mile. 
Admitting  that  these  islands  could  all  support  a 
population  like  the  Swedish  island  St.  Bartholomew, 
they  would  possess  a  population  of  44,000,000  of 
souls,  or  existences;  and  if  each  one  should  produce 
the  sum  of  |20  annually,  the  aggregate  would  reach 
the  sum  of  $880,000,000  per  year ;  we  mean  besides 
their  support,  yet  let  it  drop  down  to  |5  each,  and 
the  sum  would  be  $222,000,000  per  year.  This  would 
be  the  aggregate  increase  of  their  wealtii  per  year, 
which,  as  a  combined  whole,  would  be  enormous ! 

Their  tropical  and  marintine  positions  make  them 
common  centers  of  attraction,  coupled  with  their 
volcanic  soils,  which  excite  and  stimulate  luxuriance 
in  growth,  too  remarkable,  in  nature  and  character, 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.    Their  shores  are  whit- 
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ened  by  sails  from  most  every  land,  and  their  marts 
resound  with  voices  as  unhomogenioos  as  have  been 
heard  since  the  boilding  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

Peopled  by  Amerieims  as  they  must  be,  and  cuUi^ 
voted  hjslave  lahor  to  their  utnwst  capacity  as  ihey  vM 
btj  what  position  in  the  agricuUwral  and  commercial 
worldi  could  they  not  attain  in  their  progress^  con* 
trolled  by  Americana  ! 

When  the  forests  and  swamps  of  South  Carolina, 
G^rgia^  Floi^ida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas^ 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  are  cleared,  and  thoroughly 
drained,  so  that  this  region,  from  the  labor  of  the 
negro,  inured  to  the  malaria  arising  firomthe  decom* 
position  of  trees  and  decaying  vegetation,  when  first 
broken  up,  in  this  hot  climate,  shall  be  fully  reclaim* 
ed,  and  rendered  comparatively  a  garden  in  every 
section :  the  negroes  of  these  States,  by  gradual  pror 
ffression^  as  we  shall  acquire  further  possessions  in 
Mexico,  for  instance— the  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Ta- 
basco, Chiapas,  Oajaca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  Queretaro^ 
Guanuiyuato,  Guerrero,  Michoacan,  Colima,  and 
Guadalajara,  with  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  mtut  be  transferred  thither  to  open  and  reclaim 
die  forests  and  swampa  of  tropical  America,  letting 
the  States  in  the  rear  become  free  Statesy  and  thus 
reciprocate  tiie  l^orth  for  her  effort  in  connection  with 
the  South,  towards  the  acquisition  of  new  regionsi 
transcending  in  fertility  those  lands  from  whidi  the 
negroes  shall  have  ^nigrated^ 

The  tropics  of  America  in  point  of  climate,  fer* 
tiUty  and  productions,  are  the  home  and  feki  for  the 
negroesfth^peculiar  textare,.organiflation,  natural 
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servile  s^missim^  to  %  snperior,  and  tlieir  edor^  wbi^ 
stamps  on  them  the  purposes  foi*  whicA  they  Trere 
created  and  are  used,  or  else  they  would  have  been 
white^  combiue  to  prove  that  theywweereated  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  dramers  of  watew,  and  to  serve 
as  pi&Men  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  directed  by 
the  foreeighi  and  discretion  of  the  whites.  The  climate 
of  these  States  varies,  yet  not  so  extremdy  ae  fur- 
rier north  in  the  United  States.  The  nights  in  Mex- 
ico are  invtEiriably  cool,  and  eq>ecially  above  two 
t)iousand  fbot  of  attitude. 

Mexico  is  divided  into  three  climates -^the  torrid, 
which  embraces  tiie  sea-board  and  up.to  an  elevartkm 
of  two  thousand  fbet,  and  in  tiiis  abounds  vegetation 
in  all  Ub  grandeur  and  magnifieenoe,  where  the  heat 
during  tiie  day  is  intense,  however,  with  comparative 
cool  nights :  ^e  temperate,  which  embraces  the  r^ 
gion  between  the  elevation  of  two  tiiousand,  and  five 
thousand  feet  above  tfie  sea,  wh«ie  pevpetual  spring 
reigns,  and  the  varialioQ  during  the  year,  in  point 
of  climate,  that  is,  beat  and  cold^  is  only  ^ght  or 
nine  d^rees;  atid  in  Oiis  region  i^egetation  is  per> 
petual,  firom  tiie  infltienoe  of  the  fbgs,  whidi  often 
prevail:  and  the  frigid,  which  embraces  the  whole 
region  above  the  elevation  of  five  thousand  feet; 
though,  mom  commonly  tke  winters  areas  mUd  h«m 
as  at  Naples  in  italy,  w4iere^  ih  the  coldest  season, 
the  medium  heat  of  die  day  ia  from  56''  to  58^  R; 
and  in  the  summer,  the  thermometer  in  the  shadn 
does  not  rise  above  76^  F.  Whereas,  in  the  torrid 
aad  tempetaite  regions  of  Mexico,  tiie  mean  annual 
tempemtuve  would  not  exceed  82f^  ef  Fahrenboit's 
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ibetmometeiv  Henoe  amaM  tha  equdtSiH  of  the  a^ 
sons,  which  are  two.:  vtanj^  whidi  b^ginB  in  Jaa« 
and  eoQfeinaee  imx  oMotht;  and  the  diy  which  be- 
giM  hi  OctoboF,  md  lasti:  till  Jdna  foUowing.  Coik* 
^eq^seittl^  dnriogr  a^  great  portidu  of  the  year,  it  is 
aeceBsary  toi  depend  oa  iitigatixm^.  whkL  creates  a 
smoeiBion  of  oiopa  belorwr  tha  dervatite  o£  fiTte  thou- 
sand  feet*. 

IVooft  thi»eiroiiiBBt«nc6».we  haieeaMD  produced, 
in  ttieaa  &¥oml  regions^  three  eropa  of  com  per 
year^  witib  a  good  yirid  eaidi  time;  and  beans  abo^ 
which  ai%  in  MisKico,  a  stasia,  artiele  of  food  for  all 
oismes,  once  and  evten  twice  per  ia^p.  Though  the 
city  of  Mexibo  is  situated  in  tbe  fisgid  zone  of  the 
Bcqpnblicf^'  yet  it  peoecaio»  a  mart  teniperote  climate, 
i30m  tiie^&c^of  Its  being  sutraunded  by^  high  eleTa«> 
tions.  OP  nigBB  of  actremtoiie  numntain.  Though 
the  themmnetcr  seldom  fUls  hriow  the  fiseezing 
pcint^  yet  in  the  oridest  aeason,  the  mean  tempeEta* 
tnre  o£  the  c^  variee  Gxm  bb""  to  TO""  IS^  while  in 
the  aammer  the  th«nnometery  in  the  shad%  seldom 
rites- to  7b^¥.;  and  tb»  anaiml  mean  tempecature 
ia  66>  being  neariy  equal  to  Hiat  of  Borne.  From 
tbeaa£ieta  wddcb  bear  tho  aa«ie  relation  to  Central 
and  Bonth  America^  with  the  W«rt  Indies  above  the 
Begion  ef  tma  tiMmsand  ftet  ftom  the  Ocean  up,  we 
oan  see  theilisuid  adapted  to  rear  geaina  asid  the  di- 
t^x/6ngiwili;  wfaiJbwaaeelanda^adhEipted  to  thephy- 
deal  eadttiatioe  of  thfi  negnoee,  bslowr  that  nsgioti. 

In  the  oultivation  of  these  rich  and  eongeoial  £aods^ 
no  pDodaets  known  to  man  need  want  acKmaii^ 
aad^0O(iVaad  hamb  io  test  their  Yirtaes'  and  valnae^ 
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when  slave  labor  sbidl  be  fully  intfodaced  there,  $M 
God  ordained  in  the  beginiiing. 

All  the  spiceS)  loscioos  fraits,  and  valnaUe  medi- 
cinee  of  India  can  here  be  cnltivated  by  wdl  disci' 
jdined  labors  and  their  annual  products  made  certain, 
by  the  most  ample  means  of  irrigation,  ^hich, 
through  the  jfenius  of  Americans,  oould  be  readily 
brought  into  use.  That  the  destiny  of  Americans  is 
to  occupy  equatorial  America  with  slave  labor,  by 
which  we  mean  the  present  n^;ro  labor  and  its  se* 
quence,  no  mind  can  reasonably  douU^  ^xc&gt  such  a 
mind  as  is  eoniraeUd  and  distorted  in  its  endeavor  to 
arrive  at  just  and  reasonable  ooneltMuma,  taking  in 
view  the  order  of  rmture^ 

No  one,  not  the  most  fimatic  Abolitionist,  doubts 
when  he  sees  two  and  two  added  together,  make 
four,  not  three ;  nor  can  he  question  tiie  ezisteneeof 
the  earth  on  which  he  treads,  nor  but  that  it  is  mads 
with  a  design  to  be  cultivated,  whidi  is  coupled  with 
that  of  his  hunger.  Whm  he  sees  the  return  of  la- 
bor, his  mouth  waters,  his  eye  {listens,  and  his 
stomach  yearns  for  the  golden  morsd!  There  is  de* 
sign  in  aU  this.  The  Creator  intended  that  the  earth 
should  be  eutUvatBd  with  its  most  choice  seeds,  in 
order,  and  according  to  system,  (though  first  dropped 
promiscuously)  for  the  special  benefit  oi  tiiat  race 
who  are  created  after  the  image  of  ffim,  with  the 
power  of  penetration  and  forecast,  v^ch  so  much 
distinguishes  man  firom  the  existences  of  oolom,in  aU 
that  is  grand  and  iK>ble  I  That  equitorial  America  is 
not  cultivated  to  one-hundredth  part  of  its  pi»sent 
oapaeily  one  can  he  easily  convinced  by  reverting  to 
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Hi  remaricable  feeoadity,  as  remarked  before  this, 
and  to  its  population  to  the  sqaare  nule.  Is  this  mH 
Md  to  Be  eternally  a  waste,  a  solitary  wilderness, 
with  a  patch  of  ground  cnltiyated  here  and  there,  to 
foster  notkinff  more  than  mere  ammal  instinct  f  'And 
is  the  African  race  to  be  the  mere  telKtale  drones,  the 
emboHmtnts  of  sloihfulnessj  of  debauehsKf  ^^^  anarchy^ 
to  live  and  drag  out  a  poor  miserable  existence,  with- 
out being /oroec^  as  they  now  are  in  Brazil,  Cuba  and. 
the  United  States,  to  act  their  party  that  usefvl  and 
servile  part,  upon  which  gemm  erects  the  hope,  yea, 
the  basis  of  its  aspirations  ? 

For  a  State  to  be  prosperous  and  happy,  there 
must  be  in  it  one  ruling  race^  all  of  one  eomplexionj 
and  of  a  peculiar  texture  to  itself;  otherwise,  jealous 
distinctions  arise  into  civil  war,  which  shake  the  pil- 
lars of  State,  and  topple  them  to  earth  !  Such  would 
be  the  case  in  the  United  States  were  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave  severed ;  for  a  desire  to  predond- 
nate,  and  mining  it  a  war  of  races  to  the  extermina'* 
tion  of  the  weaker,  would  most  inevitably  prevail, 
with  all  that  bitterness  which  characterizes  the  dif- 
ferent races,  now  so  marked  and  separated  by  ccdors. 
Place  this  subordinate  caste  in  the  light  of  freemen, 
whoni  God  never  created  to  be  free,  and  we  ^ould 
do  more  for  them  than  our  Oeator  intended  to  have 
done  for  them,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapt^  of 
Gtenesis! 

We  could,  therefore,  never  exist  together  as  equals 
in  peace ;  hence,  either  war  must  eternally  continue 
in  such  an  event,  or  tiie  subordinate  caste,  in  the 
scale  gS  progress,  must  succumb,  and  be  the  drudges 
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to  those,  whose  image  and  likeness  were  made  after 
their  Creator,  and  to  whom  He  gave  dominion  over 
all  the  earth  and  every  living  creitture,  and  all  else, 
whether  inanimate  or  animate !  Behold  the  war  of 
colors  already  begnn  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Ifew 
Albany,  and  at  Panama,  and  in  fact  thronghont 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  except  Brazil ! 
We  see  its  unquestionable  manifestations  on  which 
side  soever  we  turn  our  eyes  for  peace  and  prosperity; 
and  hence,  we  must  unequivocally  conclude  that  exist- 
isnces  of  colors  must  subserve  the  purpose  of  pioneer 
labor,  and  consequently,  be  controlled  -by  superior 
genius !  Experiments  with  reference  to  educating 
the  progressive  colored  existences,  in  order  to  elevate 
them  in  the  scale  of  progress,  have  proved,  with  few 
exceptions,  from  time  immemorial,  of  no  importance 
to  them,  and  more  especially  to  the  negro ;  for  the 
second  generation,  from  those  well  schooled,  has 
fallen  back  to  barbarism,  with  scarcely  any  excep* 
tions,  to  impi^ess  their  importance  upon  the  historian's 
page. 

To  a  great  extent  this  has  been  tried  in  the*  British 
West  Indies,  but  apparently,  as  yet,  without  any 
degree  of  eminent  success.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  experience  of  travelers  in  the  West  Indies,  Mex- 
ico, Central  and  South  America,  and  espedally  of 
Antibony  TroUope,  an  English  traveler,  with  a  view 
to  examine  and  report  the  condition  of  the  freed  ne- 
groes in  these  several  regions.  Taking  Jamaica  as 
an  example,  with  reference  to  this  consideration,  Mr. 
TroUope  says  in  his  narrative,  that  his  visit  to  this 
iflland  was  in  the  year  1869,  and  that,  at  least,  one- 


hsM  of  the  cotmtry,  compared  to  it  before  emancipa- 
tion in  the  year  1888,  was  then  returning  to  a  primi- 
tive state,  covered  with  briars  and  thorns.  This  is 
the  substance  of  his  observations,  and  it  is  the  expe- 
rience of  other  travelers,  with  onr  own,  in  the  regions 
above  mentioned.  With  such  facts  with  reference 
to  the  effects  of  Abolitionists  and  Emancipationists, 
fully  presented  to  our  consideration  in  the  United 
States,  should  we  wish  to  imitate  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  in  severing  the 
bonds  that  hold  together,  as  sacredly  as  we  have 
proved,  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  and  taste 
the  bitter  fruit  which  these  prolific  countries  are  ex- 
perienmngf    Let  common  sense  answer ! 

If  these  people  had  the  qmr  of  progress,  civilisa- 
tion and  enlightenment,  imbued  in  ihem  as  an  organic 
law  of  their  natures,  and  as  the  andent  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  when  they  were  in  a  primitive  state,  the 
light  and  knowledge  of  <me  singU  individual  would 
spread  like  the  flame  on  the  prairie,  though  with  an 
unceasing  bvrrmg  after  knowledge.  The  African 
negro  has  not  this  spur,  nor  is  he  excited  to  any  acts 
for  distinguishment,  except  to  eat,  sleep,  and  be  let 
alone  in  this  brute-like  state.  These  are  his  charac- 
teristics, and  they  are  undeniable,  for  they  stand  in 
full  view  of  those  who  will  see  facts,  as  they  should 
come  home  to  the  most  common  unda-standing,  in 
the  picture  of  life,  on  each  day's  report.  It  is  said 
that  Cadmus  introduced  letters  into  Oreece  from 
Egypt,  which  would  imply  that  the  Greeks  were 
then  without  letters,  and  were  till  this  time  savages, 
compared  with  civilisatidn  at  the  present  time.     He 
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was  a  white  man^  He  did  not  deteriocaie  hylbnag 
among  taragesy  and  become  a  savage  with  those 
aronnd  him,  as  eamleTices  do,  when  edneaCed,  aad  on 
fetorning  to  tbe  land  of  their  natirity. 

These  existenees  lean  conpafa iively  nothing  bf 
experience  in  addition  to  what  their  lathers  hand 
down  to  them.  Tfaej  are  content  with  the  im;^ 
ments,  the  mode  of  Kving,  «m1  the  hvts  of  tilietr 
others.  It  is  nnnatoral  for  them  to  aepire  f(^  high 
positions  in  the  scale  of  progress,  which  they  see 
exemplifled  aronnd  them  in  the  whites,  with  that  de^ 
gfee  of  persMence  and  design  which  orei«ume  every 
obstacle.  Like  the  kwer  dasses  ef  animalB,  they 
are  most  generally  satisfied  when  hnnger  and  cold 
cease  to  excite  them  to  action ;  wha«fodre  Mice  them 
in  mind^  tiiey  have  no  mental  aspirations;  they  aee 
ae  €k>d  oieated  them,  implemwitalsrmediBtheorgKifi' 
ie  laMf  to  aid  that  Superior  ^ateUigence  to  advance 
in  liie  scale  of  beis^  from  ose  genemtton  to  anoth-^ 
er,  based  «poo  wiiat  the  femer  has  banded  down  I 
Where*  through  the  inflnenoe  of  preenmed  philan^ 
tiiropists,  we  see  ^  argmme  law  of  God  abnegated^ 
with  reference  to  putting  poUticatty  these  progrem^e 
emsUnces  of  coIosB^on  an  equality  with  t^e  whites, 
we  have  seen  nothiskg  but  debasement  and  the  war 
of  races  eBs«e  I 

Wherever  we  esfteftd  our  vision^  we  behold  these 
iMts.  Behold  again  the  quiet  of  New  Albany,  <rf 
Peoria,  of  Chicago^  of  Cincinnati^  and  portions  of 
Pransylvania,  of  all  the  West  Indies  except  Cuba 
and  Porto  Kico,  of  Mexico,  of  Central  nd  South 
America, «m^ Bnunl, disturbed  by  tinopofutarm^ 
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Amver  to  counteract  the  imK,  the  purpose^  and  the 
domma7i«{  of  God,  in  pladng  these  existmeea  of  colora 
ont  of  the  opbere  tiiey  were  created  to  fDl  by  the  or- 
finUzatwn  of  matter.  We  might  as  well  argue  in 
favorof  fiieedoffl  Ibr  all  animak  thai  do  not  exeroise 
reason,  as  for  this  AfyAer  class  of  progregfive  existencCy 
Whose  reason'  end'  with  the  eatisfhction  of  hunger, 
^ep  and  sensuality !  This  class  is  the  intennediats 
Hnk  between  mmi  and  the  lower  order  of  the  Innits- 
ereatioQ,  i^rmsd  by  tiio  organisation  of  mai&r  in  tiie 
beginning,  to  fill  a  fixed  dest^  as  mueb  as  any  of 
Hie  cereals  were  to  satisfy  hunger ;  or  in  Ait  crefl^Hon 
there  would  harve  been  chance  work.  We  should 
see  it,  in  such  an  event,  in  ev«ry  atom  of  matter, 
whether  inantmale  or  aniniate  we  might  surrey,  if 
sooh  a  design  was  not  mani&sl  Therefore,  we  can 
not  admit  that  there  is  chanoe  work  in  the  creafion ; 
hence  we  most  conefaule  that  erety  thing  in  &e  form 
of  animated  matter  emaoated  by  a  special  desiffn  <4 
God ;  and  conso|nenlly,  then  can  be  no  unity  in  tbe^ 
raees  of  beings,  ascomiug  fit>m  one  common  parent- 
age, but  we  trace  distinct  gradations,  which,  in  their" 
rery  countenances,  expose  their  classes,  andas  adapted 
to  generate  tbttr  own  speeies^ 

Lo!  and  behold  these  faets,  t&ot  is,  the  war  of 
races,  illustrated  by  the  examples  of  our  near  neigh- 
bors, in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  who 
struck  for  too  mudi  freedom,  in  casting  from  them- 
selves the  tbralldom  of  Spain.  Their  negroes  and 
the  Indians  were  plaeed  politically  on  mi  equality 
with  them,  the  whitea,  respecting  tbe  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.    This  elevated  the  former  in  Sktte 
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rijfhtSy  hnt  the  latter  it  degraded,  and  placed  them, 
with  their  long  line  of  ancestral  vxyrth  and  knowledge, 
on  a  par  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  with  the  viuresl 
animal  instincts,  ever  ready  far  any  use  which  might 
be  designed  for  them,  by  the  artful  and  depraved. 

If  the  four  millions  of  slaveB  in  the  United  States 
were  freed,  what  wonld  be  the  conseqaences  in  the 
States  setting  them  free?  but  such  as  We  aZ2  know  to 
have  be^i  ti^e  results  to  our  near  neighbors  in  the 
Scmth  West.  Shall  the  white  man,  Forth  and  South 
be  taxed  to  send  the  negroes  out  of  the  United  States^ 
to  colonize  and  support  them  for  a  time,  he  who  has 
never  owned  one,  or  he  who  has  owned  hundreds? 

In  accordance  with  t]ie  order  of  creation-^the  or- 
ganic law  of  God,  and  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  proved  slavery  to  be  a  Divine 
Institution,  and  a  conventional  concession,  Imng  a 
part  and  parcel  of  said  order  and  constitution ;  and 
hence,  to  contemplate  the  emancipation  of  the  four 
millions  of  blaolb  in  the  United  States,  would  be  to 
clearly  act  against  the  Divinity  and  the  Constitution, 
which  act  by  man,  can  never  succeed ;  though  it  has 
the  eloquence  of  powerful  minds  to  urge  it  on,  still 
they  are  urging  themselves  and  their  aiders  and  abet- 
tors to  poverty,  disgrace  and  destruction!  The 
minds  of  such  men  should  keep  the  picture  of  coun- 
tries before  them,  where  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks  has  been  e£5bcted  for  years;  and  what  is  it  but 
horror  and  gloomy  despair,  against  whidi  human 
nature,  in  her  purity  of  purpose,  and  with  a  hope  of 
progress,  would  revolt,  and  turn  human  will  to  high- 
er and  nobler  objects  I 
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Such  minds  are  sdfish,  and  reason  no  more  than 
the  lower  classes  of  animals ;  otherwise  they  would 
see  the  Divine  and  Conventional  impediments,  which 
will  eternally  arrest  their  progress,  and  cat  short 
their  career!  This  emancipation  woald  impoverish 
ike  whites  without  rendering  them  any  thing  in  re- 
turn, which  no  rational^  clear-sighted  mind  would  syih 
mit  to,  exeej4  under  protest^  ever  ready  to  te^  this  right 
by  the  sward !  Therefore,  they  can  not  be  freed  and 
sent  away,  or  left  at  home  free;  hence,  they  must 
labor y  and  this  UAoTy  with  all  its  consequences,  both  for 
good  and  for  mZ,  must  be  'progressive;  it  can  not  stand 
stillj  and  gaze  on  surrounding  objects  without  partici- 
pation in  them.  The  whole  commercial  exchange  de- 
pends, for  its  welfare  and  stability,  on  the  American 
instibition  of  slaven/y  and  its  progressive  tendencies,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  cotton  and  other 
southern  staples  and  luxuries ;  for  in  the  growth  of 
this,  the  labor  must  be  fixed,  regular,  and  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  through  the  year ;  or  otherwise,  lo !  what 
consequences  do  we  not  now  behold  in  England, 
France,  and  many  other  States  in  Europe,  owing  to 
the  American  civil  war !  And  what  would  be  these 
consequences  if  this  war  should  continue  for  years  in 
the  form  of  lawless  bands  as  in  Mexico,  South  Amer* 
ica,  and  Italy,  when  the  present  supplies  of  cotton 
shall  be  almost  wholly  exhausted  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  and  the  clothing  and  bedding, 
which  have  been  made  out  of  them,  shall  be  worn  out  ? 
These  are  consequences  to  be  seriously  considered  by 
those  who  eat  in  order  to  live,  not  live  in  order  to  eat ! 
The  Abolitionists  contend  that  supplies  of  cotton 
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ewi  be  got  from  other  ooHntries,  imder  the  i 
of  free  labor !  Ooapled  vn£k  thii  Tiew  how  little 
hftve  they  etodied  J^friaoicharaoter  on  »  Uarge  9c&k 
when  it  'u  coniiected  witb  plantiiig  the  Soothem  eia* 
plo8«f  We  have  eeen,  in  fofoign  lands,  men  of  oifi- 
tel»  be  at  thaexpenee  of  pkating  hnndrede  of  aerai 
of  eotton  and  engar-cane,  with  free  kbor,  and  el 
getting  machinery  and  bnildiage^  eooAienmsiate  for 
rendering  these  to  profit;  bat  alae !  when  the  orope 
nr%  ready  to  be  gathered,  the  free  laborers  dmand 
sneh  exorbitant  wages,  that  the  capitaliats  sink  into 
porerty,  if  they  persist  with  fr«e  labor,  in  tr^iioal 
conntries  or  those  near  them. 

However,  this  is  not  the  esse  in  countries  or  States 
where  the  cereals  are  esdnslvely  cultivated,  fbr  hers 
machinery*  is  brought  into  requisition,  doing  awsy 
with  more  than  one*haIf  of  the  labor,  formerly  re* 
quired  by  them.  Bat  this  can  not  be  the  case  with 
reference  to  gathering  cotton  and  sogarMsane  ^  fbr 
tibey  require  the  mamputoHoiM  of  the  head  in  such 
form  as  to  render  the  a^^ostment  of  machinery,  with 
a  locomotive  cdr  horse^power,  appaves^ly  impossible. 
Could  cotton  and  sagar-cane  be  gathered  in  by  raa* 
chinery,  fully  one-half  of  the  labor  would  be  saved, 
besides  bdng  able  to  supply  each  plantation  wi& 
the  necessaries  of  life,  many  of  which  tiiey  now  pur* 
chase. 

As  the  border  slatfe  States  should  become  fi-eeStstss^ 
in  carrying  out  the  (xrSar  qf  naimtj  as  indicated  by 
this  dissertation,  and  as  the  gradual  introduction  of 
servile  or  slave  labor  shall  extend  South  and  South- 
west, these  States  will  become  free  States  by  dint  of 
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iirterest  to  move  suoh  labor  into  new  tropical  fields^ 
tirhere  it  will  reward  the  hngbandman  many  fold  over 
what  it  does  here ;  in  this  event,  these  States  will 
be  divided  into  small  iarms,  and  from  the  swampe 
having  been  drained,  and  the  forests  having  been 
cleared  up,  aaS  the  malaria  from  the  general  deoom* 
position  of  vegetable  matter  having  passed  off,  the 
inarming  and  resident  popnla^on  will  be  healthy,  as* 
the  seeds  of  disease  shall  have  been  removed  by 
the  negroes,  ever  the  hardy  pione^v  in  a  hot  cli* 
mate. 

From  the  rapid  imp^rovements  in  agricnitnral  im- 
plements, this  advancing  white  population  can  per- 
i(«n,  morning  and  evening,  in  their  march  Sontii 
and  Southwest,  that  labor  which  is  necessary  to  their 
incbvidnal  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  which  will 
yield  them  these  requirements  with  comparative  ease; 
while  the  master  and  slave  are  advancing  Southwest 
to  open  newjlddsy  which  now  lie  moldering  for  vmni 
of  mmdtakAtmtt! 

This  advancing  spirit  is  turning  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  stdxmiiiiate  existences  of  colors,  in  moving 
Southwest,  to  same  aceount;  as  we  see  Providence  in 
his  watchfulness  over  us,  moisten  and  warm  the 
en;r\h,  giving  us  light  and  darkness,  which  indicate 
design^  and  which  turn  his  power  and  toiU  to  some  ac- 
count! 

If  the  white  man  had  not  been  destined  what  he 
iqypears  to  be,  and  to  have  been  created  alter  the 
image  of  his  Creator,  why  would  not  the  Polynesian, 
the  Mongolian,  the  Indian,  or  tlie  negro,  have  been 
thefrstf  and  ever/oremos/  in  the  advancement  of  civi- 
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lization  aud  enlightenment?  and  by  this  means,  I0€ 
should  have  been  subordinate  in  the  scale  of  progress! 
Yes,  we  whites  would  have  been ! 

By  every  indication  of  sorroonding  objects,  taking 
the  book  of  nature  as  our  guide,  which  is  written 
on  every  blade  of  grass,  and  in  the  tinttot  every  rose 
bursting  into  perfection,  emitting  its  aroma  to  the 
mild  zephyrs  of  early  spring,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  clearly  working  out  that  destiny  which  our  great 
Parent  destined  us  to  adopt  For  he  foresaw  what 
we  would  be,  or  he  is  not  omniscient.  He,  in  his  infi- 
nite goodness  and  wisdom,  pronounced  his  work  wdl 
done,  knowing  full  well  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
character  of  man ;  and  from  this  character  of  man 
pre-knovm  to  his  Creator,  slavery  has  arisen  to  be  the 
fixed  pioneer  labor,  to  subdue  the  tropics  of  America, 
yea,  of  the  whole  earth !  And  what  Abolition  skep- 
tic would  say  that  the  order  of  nature  is  not  perfect 
in  her  workings  ?  Let  him  behold  the  sun,  the  plan- 
ets, and  stars,  and  the  carpet  of  nature,  and  answer! 

If  the  complaint  and  sense  of  injustice  be  laid 
against  slavery,  upon  a  principle  of  restraint,  chas- 
tisement, or  pecuniary  reward,  compared  with  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  or  with  any  portion  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  Polynesia,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  with  the  West  Indies,  we  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States 
have  as  much  freedom  of  locomotion  as  apprentices, 
or  children  bound  to  service,  and  are  treated  with  as 
much  deference  and  req>ect,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
Even  we  have  seen  isolated  cases  in  free  States  where 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  treated  no  better 
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than  Blares,  and  forced  to  go  and  <^me  in  the  same 
way  as  slaves^  not  being  allowed  any  more  time  to 
administer  to  their  wants  than  the  most  menial  slave 
—one  taken  in  war,  as  formerly ! 

If  they  should  desire  to  visit  their  neighbors  imd 
Mends,  permission  must  be  obtained  first  by  consult- 
ing their  parents,  who,  in  this  light,  rule  tbe  house- 
hold in  the  same  manner  as  a  master  his  slave ;  and 
if  it  is  not  granted,  but  the  child  should  disobey,  it  is 
punished,  and  sometimes  inhumanly;  however,  if  it 
dkould  have  been  the  apprentice  instead  of  the  child, 
one  for  whom  such  have  no  instinctive  predilection, 
how  much  more  severe  would  have  been  the  frowns, 
the  restraints,  and  the  chastisement,  feeling  that  the 
law  with  reference  to  apprentices  gives  them  this 
superior  assumption  of  power  over  the  one  who  is 
legally  placed  in  restraint !  And  weak  human  na- 
ture in  this  particular  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  want 
of  deference  to  remarks  and  suggestions  made  by  the 
apprentice*  even  if  they  emanate  from  superior  ge- 
nius. He  is  looked  upon  as  aif  inferior,  and  is  treat- 
ed as  a  menial,  and  no  better  than  a  slave.  Nor  is  he 
often  allowed  a  seaJt  at  the  same  table,  but  \b  forced  to 
eat  the  leavings  from  the  board,  nor  is  he  allowed  the 
privilegej  nine  times  out  often,  of  assodaiing  with  the 
family  in  any  other  light,  than  as  a  menial^  or  as  a 
sUm^  is  permitted  to. 

Go  where  you  will  in  the  countries  previously 
alluded  to,  and  the  most  casual  observer  will  see  that 
this  development  of  the  nature  of  man  will  bold  good. 
He  is  exacting  of  his  fellow-man,  of  the  same  cdor ; 
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ftad  oftentimes,  the  moet  ezactiof  of  thoee  or  (^ 
hmj  the  Twarert  rdaied  hyUesof  aonsanj^wniij/. 

IiMtuiceB  uniiuii^)ered  might  we  cite  to  justify  w 
in  these  remarks,  both  in  oar  own  and  foreign  ooofip 
tries,  where  restraint  and  cruelty  are  exercised  to- 
wards apprentices  with  as  much  malevolmce  or  more 
than  we  ste  the  master  towards  the  slaye;  for  in  him 
the  master  has  a  direct  interest  in  his  welfue  and 
oontentment  Aad  will  a  man  not  prefer  his  own 
interest  to  that  of  others,  though  near  related  ?  Con- 
sequently, he  will  treat  his  own  property  in  slaFss 
better  than  he  would  treat  a  hired  man,  for  interest 
appeals  to  his  reason  aad  juc^ent.  This  is  eanly 
discovered,  when  a  man  examines  intothe  nalare  of 
his  own  conscience.  If  the  hired  man  dies  through 
his  neglect,  he  will  not  mourn  over  his  loss  as  he 
would  over  the  loss  of  <me  thousand  doSLars  in  a  slave. 
This  touches  his  podcet,  and  he  weeps  Mka  one  ofmt 
tiie  ftmeral  pile  of  some  sainted  rdw!  IBwr  are  the 
negroes  in  any  of  the  dave  States,  aad  ei^^eoiaUy  in 
the  cotton  and  sugar 'sections,  who  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  besides  performing  tiie  re- 
quired labor  for  their  masters.  This  is  not  an  unfire- 
quent  occurrence,  but  tiiere  are  many  instances  of 
this  which  ha-ve  come  under  our  own  observation,  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas ;  and  the  planters  throughout 
tiie  South,  with  reference  to  eneouragmff  their  negroes 
to  make  small  gains  for  themselves  are  not  vnUfte 
those  of  these  States.  If  the  negro  make  even  fi% 
dollars  in  this  manner,  besides  working  for  his  mas- 
ter the  required  time  more  or  less,  his  master  houses, 


clotheB)  feed%  and  doctors  bim,  and  thos  he  has  thk 
sam  to  purchase  such  InxQiies  or  clothing  as  he,  the 
slave,  ina^  desire.  This  has  nnqtiestionably  the  ap- 
pearance of  starvatioii  and  orael  treatment  to  the 
negro  race  in  the  Souths  oonld  we  credit  the  tales  of 
wanton  AboUtioinstSf  the  hidden  and  nndergrotind 
demons  of  the  nineteenth  century  1  Most  astnte,  sage 
and  God-^like  men,  most  worthy  of  immortal  honors  I 
and  most  worthy  of  having  a  heaven  and  an  earth 
alone  for  their  pnre  spirits  to  worship  and  sing  praises 
in  hereafter,  and  to  Bve  in^  at  present,  like  cdesd^ 
angels^  pure  and  uiwpottedl 

How  many  poor  men  titi^:^  are  in  the  countries 
just  aDnded  to,  and  even  in  the  free  Btates  of  the 
tlnited  States^  who,  having  fitmilies  to  support,  the 
grocery,  clothing  and  medical  bills  to  pay^  and  labor- 
ing by  the  month  at  even  twenty-five  dollars,  can  do 
more  than  make  his  account  come  out  even  at  the 
close  of  the  year  7  He  lives,  and  the  negro  lives,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  white  man  does  not,  in  nine 
eases  out  of  ten  in  the  old  countries^  depend  so  much 
on  his  industry  |  for  in  laboring  for  others^  he  has  to 
take  what  he  can  get.  And  now  comes  the  pcint  at 
ksue  between  the  slave  Btates  of  America  and  fAe  so^ 
ee^dfree  States  of  the  EaMem  hemisphere*  In  the 
former  we  see  an  inferior  race^  Mid  which  has  ever 
been  inferior,  with  TMrkswA  designs  about  such  race 
for  distinctive  and  wise  purposes,  not  made  by^maui 
nor  by  chance,  degraded  to  servile  labor  like  sonra 
animals  ;  the  AMcan  performs  this,  century  after 
century,  with  the  resignation  and  patience  of  an  ox« 
He  eatS|  drinks^  sleeps,  and  works.  He  sings,  daneesi 
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and  appears  happy  in  the  antics  be  is  able  to  perform. 
His  reason  leads  him  to  no  high  aspirations;  for  the 
opportunities  to  rise  as  a  race  they  have  never  sdEed, 
thongh  in  their  native  lands  they  have  ever  been 
flanked  by  intelligence  and  a  high  social  civilization ! 
And  what  are  they  now  any  more  than  they  were 
two,  three,  and  even  four  thousand  years  ago  ?  Their 
country  will- tell  the  tale,  for  it  is  a  tale  of  degrada- 
tion,  of  woe  and  of  sorrow  I  which  is  stamped  upon 
benighted  Africa,  on  which  side  soever  we  turn,  and 
turn,  to  find  one  glimmering  ray  of  light  deeeend 
from  a  heaven!  This  is  ^ssentiidly  the  case  of  Afri- 
cans of  black  origin ;  the  Egyptians  are  not  negroes, 
nor  were  they  even  [See  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  by 
ISott  and  Gliddon,  page  214.]  From  this  evidence, 
the  ruling  race  there  have  ever  been  Caucasian  ;  this 
has  been  the  condition  of  all  the  nations  inhabitiog 
the  northern  portion  of  Africa.  Many  of  the  Moors 
and  other  individuals  of  the  Iforthern  nations  of  Af- 
rica, like  many  of  the  Americuis,  English  aXtd 
French,  into  other  countries,  have  wimdered  into 
Central  Africa,  from  time  immemodal,  carrying  with 
them  their  arts  and  sciences;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
these  arts  and  sciences  have  arisen  through  those, 
and  their  half  breeds—for  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  such  wanderers  would  act  the  part  of  a  Joseph, 
in  a  distant  land,  away  from  their  own  country-wo- 
men, unto  the  ebony  negresses,  that  stood  before 
them  in  nature's  garb.  Hence  arise  the  causes  <^ 
many  improvements  which  Henry  Barth  describes  in 
his  '^  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  If orth  and  Central 
Africa,  in  the  years  1849-1865."     When  we  oontem- 
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plate  the  sources  of  these  improvements  in  the  form 
of  towns  and  cities,  we  can  ascribe  them  to  none 
other  than  the  Caucasian  wanderers.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  settlement  of  America,  and  of  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  discoverers  to  carry  either  all  their  arts  and  sci* 
ences,  or  in  part,  proportioned  to  the  new  settlers ; 
if  these  were  few,  and  wholly  men,  to  a  great  extent . 
they  have  adopted  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  sav*- 
ages,  with  some  additional  comforts,  having  a  slight 
shade  of  civilization,  peering  out  here  and  there  to 
those  who  might  follow  their  trails.  Many  old  sail- 
ors  have  we  seen  on  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  inhab- 
iting houses  no  better  than  their  chieftains,  with 
email  patehes  of  ground  to  cultivate,  and  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  the  natives.  In  some  of  their  indus- 
trial pursuits,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  there  i^  an 
evident  manifestation  of  superior  intellect ;  yet  this 
is  sluggish,  and  dull  here  as  in  Africa;  it  requires 
collision  against  kJHtU  of  its  own  class ;  hence  it  be- 
comes excited,  is  fruitful,  and  manifests  design  in  its 
being  molded  in  resemblance  to  its  Creator.  Man 
alone,  without  possessing  superior  courage  and  intel- 
ligence, when  his  lot  is  cast  among  savages  not  of  his 
own  hue,  has  obstacle^  almost  insurmonnteble  to 
overcome,  and  not  un£requently  he  adopts,  for  the 
sake  of  ease,  the  habits  of  those  who  surround  him, 
rising  by  degrees,  as  he  gains  power  over  them,  to 
make  them  imitate  him  in  new  designs  to  them, 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  his  father-land. 
By  tins  mode  of  reasoning,  which  is  natural,  we  dis* 
cover  how  the  improvements  have  been  made  in 
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Central  Africa;  and  fortiiery  we  diiooTer  on  tiie  hig^ 
table  lands,  near  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  many 
tLQ^ro  types  resembling  the  Canoamans  as  to  nose,  lip, 
and  ear.  Hence,  we  perceive  that  they  are  not 
wholly  blacks^  in  tracing  back  their  genealogy,  but 
mixed  with  the  Caucasian  wanderers.  Therefore, 
who  would  wonder  at  such  improvements  as  Henry 
Barih  describes,  as  if  he  had  found  the  golden  egg 
as  to  the  geniuses  of  the  negroes !  O  Ood  1  wilt 
thou  pour  forth  thy  vials  of  wrath  on  those  whO) 
ntider  the  pretence  of  piety,  would  reconstruct  thy 
order  of  creation !  It  was  beyond  tSiy  will  to  make 
Uack  white,  red  blue^  oats  con,  barley  rye,  etc.,  ete.| 
in  the  process  of  nature ;  hence  what  was,  is  with 
&ee  forever  an  immutable  and  organic  law.  In  Una 
is  there  reason  or  fanaticism?  Oh  I  ye  Abolition- 
ists! ye  Skeptics!  ye  Atheists!  ye  would  be  gods! 
There  is  a  shuddering  thought,  a  lie,  blasphony, 
fidsity  of  purpose,  deceit  in  action,  obduracy,  an  un« 
meaning  sound,  with  all  the  arts  of  a  demon  himseU^ 
when  a  white  man  rises  and  announces  to  a  wUte 
audience  that  a  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  or  Aftieaiii 
eq)ecially  as  the  frenzy  runs,  is  as  good,  and  to  be 
respected  like  a  white  man !  The  test  of  such  a  d^ 
daration  is  putting  darkies  on  an  equality  as  citisens 
and  then  to  receive  the  males  as  such  in  the  marriage 
of  white  females,  and  the  negresses  as  such  in  the 
marriage  of  white  males.  In  this  we  have  the  test 
Is  it  Gk>d'8  decree?  ye  atheistical  Abolitionists!  Ye 
know  the  He  is  on  your  lips  when  ye  utter  such  un* 
organic,  unholy  sounds !  and  ye  know  that  ye  have 
no  otiier  purpose  to  serve  than  your  own  ends  at  liie 
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downfall  of  others.  Sach  reckless,  desperate,  unholy 
men  as  ye  are,  and  as  ye  are  manifesting  yourselves  be^ 
tween  your  sayings  and  doings,  or  year  declarations  and 
practices  as  to  yourselves,  what  words,  what  language, 
ten  portray  the  wickedness  <tf  your  hearts;  The  inhabi 
tants  or  cituiens  o!  Sodom  and  Gtomorcah,  for  iniquity 
and  rebelling  in  sight  of  God  and  man,  and  for  the  per* 
version  of  Ghxl's  organic  law,  were  in  those  days  no  equal 
matches  to  yop,  in  these  days  ol  your  short,  tyranni* 
cal,  unholy,  and  un*Gh>d-like  rule.  Oompared  to  you 
they  were  saints.  Te  know  this.  The  very  foun* 
tains,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  earth,  ye  would  turn 
to  salt,  covered  with  asphaltum,  that  ye  might  touch 
the  torch,  rather  than  ye  would  let  man  pursue  the 
arts  of  peace,  in  view  of  God's  organic  law  !  What 
fountains,  what  rivers,  what  lakes,  what  oceans, 
what  rj^ons  of  earth,  have  not  been  palsied  with 
the  salted  crest  whidi  ye  leave  in  your  wakes  I  Behold 
them ;  they  will  stand  like  pillars  of  salt  over  thir 
onoe  happy  land,  for  ages  beyond  computation  yet 
to  come,  and  tell  the  tales  of  Atheistical  rule !  In  the 
latter  countries  previously  alluded  to,  on  page  402,  it 
is,  by  the  conventional  acts  of  the  aristocracy,  that  plaoe 
every  human  formy  not  of  their  rankj  beneath  them, 
though  of  the  same  coUr!  These  principles  pervade 
all  the  upper  classes  in  life  in  those  old  countries, 
descending  as  they  do,  from  the  crowned  heads, 
tiu*ough  all  the  Unes  of  nobility,  to  those  who  pur- 
chase their  rank  and  position  in  the  nobleman's 
society !  Consequently,  laborers  are  looked  upon  ae 
law  and  servile;  they  are  treated  as  a  degraded  caste 
of  people  created  fx«  no  other  purpose  tli^n  to  aecu- 
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mutate  wealth  and  luxuries  to  pamper  the  tastes  of 
this  privileged  doss.  This  class  regulates  the  valuation 
of  wages,  which  are  put  so  low  as  to  merely  supply 
some  of  the  most  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  in  a 
very  stinted  manner,  or  portions.  This  is  a  convai' 
tional  arrangement  among  the  aristocracy  to  keep  the 
poor  from  rising  into  respectability.  Their  wages 
are  so  low  that  they  cannot  depart  wherelse  to  find 
more  remunerative  gains,  for  this  requires  means  to 
travel  and  maintain  themselves  till  they  can  find 
labor  to  perform.  But  this  is  not  all  that  work 
against  the  poor  man  of  the  old  countries ;  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  take  a  recommendation  from 
the  one  in  whose  employ  he  was  last,  and  not  one 
in  ten  of  such  kind  of  laborers  can  either  read  or 
write ;  and  his  master^  for  so  he  is  cafied^  will  loord  it 
so  as  to  make  this  poor  man/ee^  wholly  dependent  on 
him  and  the  other  nobleman,  to  whom  he  carries 
this  recommendation. 

And  how  are  the  gates  of  the  rich  approached  by 
this  laboring  class,  except  in  that  cringing  and  degra- 
ded  manner,  that  saps  up  the  very  spirit  and  essence 
of  life !  If  this  man  salutes  one  of  the  privilegfed 
^lass,  or  even  a  rich  man,  it  is  done  with  hat  offj  to 
•show  his  most  humble  aititude  ! 
'  What  more  does  a  slave  do  to  show  his  svbmission 
to  the  will  of  a  superior,  than  this  poor  peasant  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  ?  who  truckles  and  cajoles  his 
Oriental  master^  fearing  that  he  might  be  turned  out 
of  his  situaiion  ! 

This  custom  is  gaining  ground  in  the  free  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  rapidly  increase  aft 
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lands  and  wealth  become  more  (concentrated  in  a  few, 
living  in  Boston,  Kew  York,  and  Philadelphia,  who 
frequently  visit  the  old  countries  as  merchants  or 
retired  gentlemen.  The  mania  for  imitation  in  the 
TJnited  States,  is  so  perfectly  reckless  and  prodigal  of 
her  doings,  that  it  spreads  wherever  there  is  wealthy 
especially  without  slave  property.  It  is  introduced 
into  different  sections,  by  country  merchants  and  re- 
tired gentlemen,  who  readily  seize  it  to  show  that 
there  is  a  distinction  in  the  forms  of  society;  though 
the  new  usage  is  no  better  than  the  one  to  whi6h  we 
have  ever  been  accustomed. 

It  is  not  unfrequent.  to  see  in  those  eastern  cities, 
white  servants  dressed  in  Uveryj  according  to  the  cos- 
tumes  of  those,  herited  by  som>e  noble  peer^  and  trained 
%o  usages  immemorial! 

In  slave  States,  we  are  less  disposed  to  adopt  new 
isms  and  new  fashions,  till  they  have  appealed,  for 
their  adoption,  to  our  reasons  and  our  judgments. 
Therefore  we  see,  in  these  States  and  countries  where 
slavery  exists,  a  disposition  to  be  let  alonty  granting 
the  same  privileges  to  others  as  they  assume  for  them- 
selves ;  but  firm  in  the  endeavor  to  exercise  those 
prerogatives  which  nature,  and  reason,  and  judgment 
have  given  them! 

Thus  we  have  contrasted  the  field  of  labor  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  free  States  of  the  North,  with  the 
slave  labor  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference with  reference  to  treatment  in  general,  is  that 
free  labor  goes  unpunished  for  committing  omissions, 
with  the  exception  of  apprentices  and  those  bound 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  who  are  chaetised  by 
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the  rod-  It  ia  the  duty  of  parent©  to  correct  their 
children  and  make  them  obedient  to  an  older  discre- 
tion ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  master  to  correct  his  slave. 
The  relation  as  to  exacting  obedience  is  one  and  the 
same  thing;  yet  in  the  free  States  we  see  this  natural 
right  exercised  on  apprentices,  etc.  And  if  we  should 
condescend  to  particularize,  not  unfrequently  we 
should  see  this  same  arbitrary  riglU^  exercised  in  the 
free  States,  over  those  wjiam  ties  efcould  blend  har- 
moniously together  I  The  contrast  with  reference  to 
the  field  of  labor,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  feeling,  would 
be  the  more  &vorable  to  the  South;  for  no  old  or 
infirm  slave  can  be  turned  off,  like  a  servant  of  freer 
countries,  and  B,peone  of  Mexico,  Central,  and  South 
America.  Sere  wretchedness  in  the  extreme  we 
liave  seen,  among  the  peones,  who  bad  served  many 
yeani,  on  estates,  but  whose  masters^  when  they  are 
infirm  or  fcick,  or  worn  out  by  age  in  service  on  the 
estates,  are  not  bound  to  maintain  them.  The  peone 
system  of  Mexico  among  the  Indians  is  more  cruel 
than  slavery  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  portions  oi 
Ameriea,  from  these  facts  above  mentioned,  and  be-' 
cause  the  peone  is  held  to  service,  so  long  as  he  is  in- 
debted to  his  superior,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate^ 
tmless  he  can  get  some  other  proprietors  to  pay  the 
indebtedness^  This  descends  to  his  posterity,  while 
the  general  wages  for  peones  throughout  Mexico^ 
Central,  and  South  America,  except  Brazil,  are  six 
dollars  per  month,  with  two  pecks  of  com  meal  per 
week.  All  else  for  living  and  clothing  is  purchased 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  estate,  at  such  a  price  as  he 
tnay  please  te  ask     Wherefovts^  the  peoaes  are  always  in 
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debty  and  the  amount  of  their  wages  seems  sanction- 
^  by  a  general  usage.  The  proprietor  himself  is  not 
nnfrequently  Alcalde  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
hence  he  has  the  authority  to  enforce  labor  by  such 
punishment  as  he  sees  fit  to  adopt ;  otherwise,  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  ac^B  with  reference  to  the 
peones  on  his  estate,  under  deputised  authority  (ram 
the  Alcsdde. 

Id  Europe  the  poor  must  labor  for  the  rates  of 
wages  established  in  the*  several  countries  where  it 
is  required,  which  are  barely  sufficient  for  food  and 
clothing,  without  gi^ng  the  means  to  subsist  on,  to 
go  to  new  countries,  in  order  to  do  better.  Such 
poor  ones  depend  on  the  rich  for  their  locomotion, 
and  are  emigrated  by  such,  when  ^  ^nperabundance 
of  labor  accumulates  in  any  one  section ;  because,  in 
the  winter,  this  overplus  is  an  ezpen^,  apd  a  tax  to 
them  for  support  Therefore,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Mexico,  Central,  mi  South  America,  the  pripe  of 
labor  is  put,  by  ^  universal  usage,  at  such  low  rates 
as  to  keep  the  poor  poor,  a^d  the  rich  rich ;  and  are 
not  the  free  States  of  the  Korth  tending  to  the  sam^ 
point,  as  based  on  the  influence  of  wealth  ?  We  have 
seen  it  in  all  of  its  ramifications  rising  up  here  and 
there  like  the  granite  rock,  typical  of  all  that  it  is  worth 
in  meaning !  In  view  of  all  tiieee  considerations, 
which  system  has  the  more  humanity  in  it,  the  free 
or  the  slave,  when  injirmity^  sickness^  and  age^  stgre 
the  incumbent  in  the  face  t  Let  the  consistent  and 
knowing  ones  answer!  The  mission  of  slavery  with 
reference  to  the  African  negroes,  as  handed  down 
from  the  28th  verse  of  the  Ist  chapter  of  Genesis,  by 
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God,  in  His  organic  form  of  creation,  is  working  out 
its  destiny  in  the  countries  where  the  commands  of 
God  are  the  most  respected,  (see  28th  verse,  1st  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,)  and  the  people  are  the  most  actuated 
with  reference  to  agricultural  progress,  and  to  uni- 
versal development,  by  rzgvlar  zxiA.  fixed  labor ,  towards 
tropical  America.  Hie  march  is,  onward,  and  to- 
ward the  great  Tprize^  to  subdue  and  plant  the  earth, 
by  those  physical  means  which  an  Omnicient  God 
gave  to  man !  And  is  it  not  right  and  beneficent  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  creation,  and  the  commands 
imposed  on  us  by  God  in  this  verse,  (28th  ?)  In 
America  we  have  in  part  carried  them  out,  but  how  the 
moralbt  would  ask  ?  Who  owned  the  soil  when  Co- 
lumbus came  to  America?  Let  the  poor  Indian  an- 
swer !  Apparent  piety  has  gone  hand  in  hand  from 
one  extreme  point  of  the  Continent  to  the  other,  in 
subduing  and  taking  formal  possession  of  the  soil, 
without  asking  conscience,  the  right  of-  questioning 
it;  audit  has  driven  the  poor  Indians  from  their 
ponds,  and  hunting-grounds,  and  corn-fields,  with- 
out remorse,  upon  the  spur  of  manifest  destiny.  In 
this,  we  see  no  civU  waVj  but  the  gun  and  knife  of 
the  invaders  in  one  hand,  with  his  other  hand  on  the 
plow !  He  is  for  conquest  and  manifest  destiny ! 
No  petition^  nor  no  legislation  is  made  to  bear  against 
this  usurpation,  not  even  by  the  most  pious;  and  in 
no  sense,  nor  in  one  case,  has  there  been  a  just  nego- 
tiation made  with  a  proper  equivalent  given,  which 
would  have  been  accepted  by  nations  on  an  equality 
with  us  I  For  frequently,  Penn's  purchase  is  cited 
as  a  just  one ;  but  he,  with  his  long  Quaker  face. 
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cheated  the  Indians  in  the  measurement  of*  his  land, 
as  history  often  one*sided,  tells  ns.  This  usurp- 
ing of-the  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  this  planting  of 
them  in  the  fiatrther  Western  wilds,  has  been  fruitful 
of  no  civil  strife  amcmg  the  whiteSy  for  the  acquisi- 
tion became  common.  No  monuments  have  been 
erected  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  to  perpetuate 
the  names  of  those  poor  Indians,  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  fishing  ponds !  They  are  gone  to  the 
far  West !  No  petition  signed  by  three  thousand  cler- 
gymen of  New  England  has  been  presented  as  yet, 
to  Congress,  in  order  to  petition  it  to  abolish  tiie  ob- 
noxious, inhuman,  and  wicked  laws,  which  expatria- 
ted them  by  thousands;  and  why?  because  such  pe- 
tition would  produce  no  Tnaterial  discord;  but  with 
reference  to  the  ne^o  slave  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, they  could  manifest  all  their  pent  up  piety;  and 
why  ?  Because  it  would  sow  the  seeds  of*  eternal  dis- 
cord between  the  North  and  the  South !  Let  common 
sense  ask  the  amount  of  piety  zxlA  feeling  in  the  peti- 
tion to  Congress,  signed  by  three  thousand  clergymen 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  7  If  there  had  been 
piety  and  feeling  in  this,  why  not  have  exercised  the 
same  towards  the  Indians,  whose  lands  their  forefa- 
thers had  stolen^  or  taken  them  hj  fraud.  In  neither 
of  these  cases,  there  is  no  true  love  to  either  Otod  or 
man,  but  it  is  a  cunning  device  to  create  civU  discord ! 
This  is  its  price !  This  is  all  that  it  is,  or  was  worth! 
Miserable  Demons!  A  just  Qod  Imows  you  not: 
Earth  will  tremble  when  die  leoeivea  you  back  to  her 
tfirgin  and  Mff  bosom. 
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Pro-slaVery  is  as  much  adTsntage  to  the  free  States 
as  to  the  slave  States ;  for,  if  we  bad  peace  and  a 
good  understanding  with  each  other,  both  in  the 
North  af&d  South,  in  the  East  and  West,  we  should 
have  been  aci^niring  more  territory  of  Mexico  by  this 
time,  or  Cuba  and  Porto  l^co ;  and  this  act  of  acqui- 
sition would  give  an  impetus  to  emigrating  slaves 
into  such  tropical  tenitory,  fixmi  the  States  where 
the  labor  pays  the  least;  and  this  emigration  is  nofo- 
rtd  and  eertamy  for  it  is  influenced  by  the  same  mo- 
tives as  inlhience  money  to  seek  Ideations  where  it 
will  pay  the  best.  Therefore,  by  the  process  of  time 
sucii  Nortiiem  slave  States  would  become  free  States, 
because  the  ino-ease  of  n^roes  in  them  would  not 
keep  pace  with  tiie  demand  for  slave  labor  in  the 
new  tropical  t^ritories;  this  progress,  for  years, 
would  be  as  rapid  ae  we  riiould  acquire  territories, 
till  slavery  should  advance  into  northern  tropical 
America,  between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Can- 
eer ;  especially,  so  as  it  shall  have  performed  its  civ- 
iliBing  misGRon  north  of  Cano^,  by  draining  the 
swamps,  felling  the  forests,  and  reducing  the  earth 
to  smiling  habitations,  exhausted  of  its  malaria  aris- 
ing from  the  virgin  soil  and  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  slavery  in  its 
mission  of  progress  South  and  Soathwest;  and  the 
results  from  it  will  be  of  as  much  advantage  to  one 
section  not  in  poesesnon  of  the  slav»  as  to  the  sec- 
tion possessittg  them.  For  the  lands  in  the  States 
abandoned  by  tb^  skwes  are  4n^ed  tmd  cleared  up, 
and  generaUy  well  fenced,  with  good  buildings.  And 
though  they  may  be  somewhat  worn,  it  would  be 
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mnoh  oheaper  to  parchase  them  at  $10  per  acre,  with 
all  their  improvemeDts,  and  nearnees  to  markets,  even 
if  a  foarth  of  their  value  had  to  he  invested  in  ma- 
nures yearly^  to  make  them  productive,  than  it  would 
be  to  go  to  the  Far  West,  away  from  railroads  and 
markets.  This  is  the  natural  law  of  progress  and 
advancement  in  America,  and  it  invites  peace  and 
good  will  both  to  God  and  man,  and  it  civilizes  the 
negro  for  a  future  destiny,  by  being  brought  in  eon- 
tact  with  us;  and  to  this,  at  this  day,  he  owes  all  his 
material  change  and  progress,  as  we  have  proved 
beyond  refutation.  American  slavery  has  a  l(mg 
and  a  broad  field  to  operate  in ;  for  behold  the  West 
Indies,  typically  by  going  to  the  southeastern  end  of 
Cuba,  and  there  ascend  the  highest  mountain  of  ibis 
island,  Bierra  de  Cobre,  whichis  over  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thence  cast  your  eyes  over  the 
ever  green  meadows  in  valleys,  and  on  mountain 
sides  throughout  this  island^  and  the  Indies,  and 
think,  as  we  have  thought^  for  what  were  they 
made  7  and  what  has  Gk>d  given  man  to  tussle  with 
nature  in  these  vast  abodes  of  perpetual  verdure ! 
We"  would  say,  as  we  have  said,  in  this  tropical 
climate :  we  have  the  living  implements  God  made 
for  us,  and  we  will  foster  their  gnfwth  and  produc- 
tiveness, or  else  this  fair  scene  is  ever  a  wilderness 
waste !  This  island,  with  Porto  Rico,  would  be  a 
waste,  or  returning  to  its  pristine  grandeur  in  growths 
of  wildest  form,  like  their  sister  islands,  were  the  re- 
lation«of  master  and  slave  severed  in  them  as  in  the 
latter.  And  degeneracy  and  debasement  would  en- 
sue as  the  gratuitous  reward  of  Abolitionism.     The 
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high  elevations  of  the  West  Indies  are  healthy,  for 
more  so  than  the  most  cherished  parts  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  lower  part  of  California  on  the 
coast,  and  Southwestern  Texas.  There,  perennial 
verdures  bloom,  and  ripening,  go  hand-in-hand,  like 
joyous  maids,  with  their  pampered  boors!  With 
regular  And  fixed  labor  in  the  West  Indies,  the  tide.of 
prosperity  would  flow  to  the  base  of  many  a  man- 
sion in  want  of  their  luxurious  products;  and  happy 
would  be  the  smiles  in  the  reception  of  them.  Cot- 
ton, sugar,  coffee,  and  honey,  with  valuable  timbers 
for  buildings  and  shipping,  also  dye  woods,  and  the 
spices,  are,  and  could  be  made  most  abundant,  by 
regular  s^nd  fixed  labor.  Coolie  labor  is  another  feature 
for  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  coolie  never 
works  out  his  time.  •  His  wages  are  four  dollars  per 
month,  besides  being  found  food,  medicine,  clothing 
and  bedding.  He  is  more  treacherous  and  sulky  than 
the  negro,  and  needs  watching. 

From  the  West  Indies  travel  with  us  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  and  up  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
Volcano  Popoca-Tepelt,  or  the  Smoking  Mountain, 
in  the  State  of  Mexico,  which  is  17,968  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Thence  cast  your  eyes  over  the 
extent  of  this  Blpublic,  and  read  its  past  history, 
written  in  brother's  blood ;  yes,  the  Ais/ory  of  this  fair 
country,  and  reflect,  ere  reason  has  lost  its  throne ! 
Every  American  should  now  visit  this  spot,  and  re- 
flect, ere  the  day  for  sober  reflection  is  passed !  From 
this  point,  behold  the  vast  landscape  spread  ont  be- 
fore you,  with  its  rich  agricultural  fields,  generally 
well  watered  by  small  rivers,  rising  from  springs  in 
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the  mountains,  and  with  mineral  wealth  in  untold 
billions !  In  none  of  the  States  forming  the  Mexican 
Republic  is  the  soil  found  wanting,  and  though  arid- 
ity prevails  during  the  dry  seasons,  yet  it  is  thought 
by  scientific  Mexicans,  who  have  studied  the  confor- 
mation and  the  geological  features  of  their  country, 
that  artesian  wells  can  be  successfully  obtained  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  would  resuscitate 
and  perpetuate  verdure  throughout  most  of  the  plains 
of  Mexico,  adding  immense  wealth,  both  to  agricul- 
ture and  mining.  Having  traveled  much  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  we  should,  from  the 
physical  features  of  the  country,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  reference  to  the  adaptation  of  these 
countries  to  an  artesian  well  system,  which  only 
await  a  greater  destiny,  and  a  regular  Skud  fixed  labor. 
The  torrid  zone,  beginning  from  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  extend  inland 
about  fifty  miles,  and  about  the  same  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  before  we  arrive  at  an  elevation  which  we 
might  essentiaUy  denominate  temperate.  Above  this 
zone,  the  country  seems  to  be  divided  into  greater 
and  less  plateaus  with  ridges,  and  even  mountains 
surrounding  them  apparently,  yet,  however,  longitu- 
dinally, as  well  as  latitudinally,  there  are  narrow  de- 
files with  water  courses,  connecting  these  beautiful 
and  verdant  plateaus  together,  thus  forming  the 
table  lands  of  Mexico,  both  in  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zone.  This  zone  we  have  mentioned  before  in 
point  of  climate.  The  country  being  thus  divided 
into  plateaus,  as  above  mentioned,  is  even  temperate 
ill  the  valley  of  Toluca,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  yet 
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ihe  ridged  are  cold  and  arid^  As  previoualy  obeerved, 
the  formation  is  most  onique  with  reference  to  Mex- 
ico, for  near  the  north^n  boundary  of  Qautemala 
the  continuous  chain  of  mountains  from  the  Andes 
northward  seems  to  divide— one  arm  running  up 
the  Pacific  coast,  while  ihe  other  stretches  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  measureably  the  gulf  not  &r 
above'Tampico,  thence  it  lines  its  course  more  noirth- 
wardly,  just  in  the  rear  of  Monterey^  and  thence 
unites  with  its  sister  arm  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  mid* 
die  portion  of  New  Mexico.    From  this  conformir 
tion  of  Mexico  we  are  led  to  contemplate  the  taUe 
lands  with  their  plateaus  surrounded  by  mountain 
ridges,  which  are  aJl  volcanic,  tertile  wd  productive 
in  the  greatest  abundance.    By  a  regular  toAfac^d 
form  of  government  in  Mexico,  mind  and  genius 
would  rise  to  superior  greatness^  because  they  are 
not  checked  by  dmases  inddenial  to  th^  rapid  changes 
of  the  seasons ;  the  thermometer  varyixi^  in  many 
portions  of  tJias  table  land,  not  to  exceed  ten  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Hence,  phy- 
sical force,  robust  constitutions,  and  gmiius  would 
arise  to  direct  the  slave  laiar  of  the  plains  below  in 
the  torrid  zonty  and  p^ietrate  the  mountains  and  deep 
gorges  for  the  preckms  ores.    Though  here,  under  a 
tropical  sun,  we  arise  in  the  morning  to  renew  again 
the  journey  of  life,  full  of  vigor  and  full  of  purpose, 
to  obtain  the  prize  of  laudable  ambition,  for  the 
nights  are  invariably  cool  and  invigorating.    Not 
only  the  precious  metals  abound  in  Mexico  in  her 
mountain  defiles,  with  the  richest  imaginable  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  on  her  plains ;  but  iron,  tin,  zinc, 
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antimony,  arsenic,  copper  and  lead,  are  procafed  ifl 
great  abundance  in  various  portions  of  the  Republic^ 
as  in  Chihoahtia^  Coi^nila,  Durango,  Guadalajara^ 
Michoacan  and  Zacatecas.  Therefore,  hy  internal  im-^ 
provetnentB  in  the  form  of  railroads,  no  want  need 
go  unsupplied  from  one  extreme  portion  of  the  Be- 
pnbHc  to  the  other ;  while  each  part,  hj  a  system  of 
Irrigation^  can  be  made  to  prodnce  most  abundantly 
the  necesMries  and  Itixnries  of  life.  Thus  yon  see, 
reader,  the  (Opacities  of  Mexico;  bttt  to  develop 
these  to  any  great  extent  in  the  torrid  zoncy  or  even 
the  temperate,  it  would  require,^xec2  and  reg%dar  labcr^ 
which,  in  no  case,  could  be  conUngerU^  with  proBperiiy 


Having  snrveyed  Mexico  and  its  adaptation  to 
dave  labor^  for  centuries  to  oome^  both  in  an  agricnl* 
tnral  and  mineral  point  of  view,  we  will  pass  into 
Central  America,  and  ascend  the  volcano  of  Gnate^ 
mala,  or  commonly  called  the  Water  Volcano,  in  the 
fitate  of  Gkratemala,  which  is  more  than  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea*  From  this  point,view  the 
States  of  Oenti^  America,  to-wit  j  Gantamala,  San 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Bica,  and  Nicarenga,  with 
their  hills  and  dales,  mottntains  and  valleys,  ^vin/c 
ev«7  shade  of  climate  and  production  known  to  the 
wants  of  man*  To  save  ourselves  from  mental  labor, 
and  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  any  description  we  could  give  of  Cen-* 
tral  America,  we  will  adopt  tiqnier's,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:   . 

^That  small  spot — small  as  compared  with  the 
gigantic  continent,  great  in  referenee  to  its  geogrf^bi- 
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cal  position  and  future  destiny — ^is  known  ae  Central 
America.  From  the  period  of  the  discovery,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  Balboa,  crossing  its  narrow- 
est isthmus  at  Darien,  rushed,  buckler  and  sword  in 
hand,  into  the  waters  of  the  Sontihi  Sea,  and  claimed 
its  almost  limitless  shores  for  the  crown  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  until  the  pres^it  hour,  that  country  has 
been  regarded  with  a  constantly  increasing  interest; 
an  interest  which  the  requirements  of  commerce,  and 
the  recent  acquisitions  and  newly  developed  resources 
of  our  own  country  on  the  Pacific,  have  not  only 
augmented,  but  turned  to  a  practical  direction^  Co- 
lumbus, not  only  comprehending  the  importance  of 
his  own  discoveries,  coasted  along  its  eastern  shores 
from  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  to  the  Bight  of  Darien, 
in  anxious  hope  and  vain  endeavor  to  find  a  passage 
whereby  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  might  be  poured 
into  the  lap  of  Spain.  The  same  rich  prize,  aug- 
mented in  value  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  force 
of  events,  is  still  ofiTered  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
world. 

Asia,  with  its  vast  populations  and  increasing 
wants,  fbmishes  a  market  worthy  of  the  competition 
of  nations.  Kew  and  progressing  States  have  sprung 
into  existence  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  American 
continent,  which  are  destined,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  attain  a  pitch  of  greatness,  rivalling  that  of  the 
proudest  nations  of  Europe.  The  Australian  and 
Polynesian  islands,  by  the  double  process  of  coloni- 
zation and  civilization,  have  already  risen  into  im- 
portance, and  now  enter  largely  into  the  commercial 
and  political  calculations  of  the  maritime  world. 
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A  new  empire  is  laying  deep  its  foundations  on  the 
coast  of  If  ew  HoUand,  and  it  requires  no  extraordi- 
naiy  prescience  to  discover  that  it  will  soon  take 
rank  amongst  independent  nations.  In  short,  the 
great  tides  of  civilization,  for  three  centuries  moving 
majestically  eastward  to  India,  and  westward  to  the 
New  World,  from  the  European  center,  now  meet  in 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific ;  they  have  encircled  the 
earth ;  and  ^^  the  short  and  easy  passage  to  the  In- 
dies,'' which  Columbus  sought,  from  a  leading  de- 
sideratum, has  been  the  great  necessity  of  the  age. 
This  alone  is  wantmg  to  secure  forever  American 
preponderance  in  the  Pacific — that  placid  sea  where 
steam  navigation  is  destined  to  achieve  its  greatest 
triumphs,  and  American  enterprise  and  American 
repu62u;ani8m,their  most  imposing  results.  Geographi- 
cal discovery  early  demonstrated  the  fi^^t  that  to  this 
short  and  easy  ''  passage  to  the  East,"  the  American 
continent  presents  an  unbroken  barrier,  from  the 
realms  of  northern  ice  to  the  stormy  cape  of  the 
South,  lashed  by  the  turbulent  Antartic  sea.  From 
that  period  the  daring  man  has  contemplated  the 
Titanic  enterprise  of  cutting  through  the  continent, 
and  opening  an  artificial  water  communication  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans.  Within  twenty  years 
after  the  discovery,  the  three  routes  which  by  com- 
mon  consent  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
feasible  ones  for  such  communication,  had  been  indi- 
cated by  one  Gomara,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
America. 

All  of  these  are  comprehended  in  what  is  proper- 
ly Central  America ;  and  that  which  seems  to  offer 
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peculiar  advaatages  for  this  purpose,  if  iadeed  it  ia 
not  the  only  one  which  has  the  merit  of  practicabUi* 
ty,  passes  throng  the  rerv  eentw  of  this  interest- 
ing conntry.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  geographical  po* 
sition,  it  almost  realizes  the  ancient  idea  of  the  col- 
ter of  the  world.  Not  only  does  it  connect  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  American  continent,  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  hemispheres,  but  its  ports  open  to 
Enrope  and  Africa  on  the  East,  and  to  Polynesia, 
Asia,  and  Australia  on  the  West  Hefe  too,  the  Con* 
tinent  shrinks  to  its  narrowest  limits,  and  its  great 
mountain  barriers  subside  into  low  and  broken  ranges* 
The  adventurous  traveler,  standing  bmeath  the  sky 
of  an  eternal  summer,  with  the  exuberance  <rf  tropi* 
cal  verdure  around  Idm,  may  ^look  down  upon  tlie 
restless  Atlantic,  the  great  highway  of  commerce  ol 
the  Old  World,  on  the  one  hand,  uid  npon  the  broad 
Pacific,  rolling  its  unbroken  waves  over  half  the 
globe,  on  the  other«  These  oonditioiis  unerringly 
point  out  tibis  country  as  the  theatre  of  great  events, 
and  will  give  it  a  prominence  in  the  future  history  of 
the  world,  second  to  no  other  equal  extent  of  the 
earth's  sur£EM».  Glancing  at  the  map,  we  find,  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantipec  on  the  North,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  approaching  to  within  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  Western  Ocean ;  the  waters  of  the  river  Coa- 
isacalco,  which  flows  into  the  former,  interloddag 
with  those  of  the  Chicapa,  flowing  into  the  latter. 
This  line  affords  certain  £acilitMS  of  transit  which 
can  not  fail  to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  Mississippi  valley,  to  whom  it  affords  the  easi* 
est  and  speediest  mode  of  communioation  with  the 
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western  coast  of  ihe  Continent.  They  will  prove 
themselves  strangely  negligent  of  their  present,  and 
blind  to  their  prospective,  interests,  if  they  do  not 
secure  permanently  the  control  of  that  isthmus. 

fielow  this  point  the  continent  widens,  embracing 
the  high  table  lands  of  Guatemala  upon  the  West, 
and  the  broad  plains  of  Tobasco,  Chiapas,  and  Yu- 
catan upon  the  East.  The  Gulf  of  Honduras,  how- 
ever, closes  around  this  section  upon  the  Southeast, 
and  again  narrows  the  Continent  to  less  than  two 
hundred  miles.  The  country  intervening  between  it 
and  the  Pacific,  nevertheless,  loses  its  elevated  char- 
acter, and  constitutes  two  great  valleys,  through 
which  the  Montague  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  Lema  fiows  to  the 
Western  Ocean.  Still  lower  down,  and  passing  the 
great  transverse  basin  of  Nicaragua,  is  the  well- 
known  narrow  isthmus  of  Darien,  over  which  the 
tide  of  European  migration,  within  a  period  of  three 
hundred  years,  has  twice  poured  its  flood — once  up- 
on Peru,  and  once  upon  the  glittering  shores  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Kor  are  the  topographical  beauties  of  Central 
America  less  remarkable  than  its  geographical.  In 
its  physical  aspect  and  configuration,  it  has  very  just- 
ly been  observed,  it  is  an  epitome  of  all  other  coun- 
tries and  climates  ^of  the  globe.  High  mountain 
ranges,  isolated  volcanic  peaks,  elevated  table-lands, 
deep  valleys,  broad  and  fertile  plains,  and  extensive 
alluvions,  are  here  found  grouped  together,  relieved 
by  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  and  majestic  rivers,  the 
whole  teeming  with  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
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possessing  every  variety  of  climate,  from  torrid 
heats  to  the  cool  aud  bracing  temperature  of  eternal 
spring.  The  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  here,  as 
in  South  America,  runs  close  along  the  Pacific  coast^ 
but  in  places,  is  interrupted,  and  asKiinii^  the  form  of 
detached  ranges  and  isolated  elevations,  of  groups  or 
knots  of  hills,  between  which  the  streams  from  the 
interior  wind  their  way  to*  either  ocean.  As  aeon- 
sequence,  the  principal  alluvions  border  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  Sea.  Here  rains  fall  in 
greater  or  less  quantities  for  the  entire  year ;  vegeta- 
tion is  rank,  and  the  climate  is  damp  and  is  propor- 
tionably  insalubrious.  The  trade  winds  blow  from 
the  Northeast ;  and  the  moisture  with  which  they 
are  saturated,  condensed  on  the  elevated  parts  of  the 
Continent,  flows  down  toward  the  Atlantic.  The 
Pacific  slope  is  therefore  comparatively  dry  and 
healthful,  as  are  also  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the 
interior.  Topographically,  Central  America  pre- 
sents three  marked  centers  of  elevation,  which  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  fi:iced  its  political  divisions.  The 
first  is  the  great  plain  in  which  is  situated  the  city  oi 
^Guatemala,  and  which  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  fiea.  Here  the  large  rivers,  Usumasinta 
and  Tabasco,  flowing  Northward  through  Chiapa 
and  Tabasco,  into  the  Gulf  of- Mexico,  take  their 
rise — their  /sources  interlocking*  with  those  of  the 
Motagna  or  Gualan,  running  Eastward  into  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras,  and  with  those  of  the  small  streams 
which  send  their  waters  "Westward  into  the  Pacific. 
Another  high  plain  occupies  the  center  of  Honduras, 
«fld  extends  into  the  Northern  part  of  Nicaragua, 
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from  which  radiate  a  hundred  streams,  North  and 
East  into  the  Carribean  Sea,  and  South  and  West  in- 
to the  great  lake  of  Niciuragcia,  and  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Rio  Escondido,  the  rivers,  Vanks,  boco  or  Sigovia, 
the  Boman,  Poyais,  and  Ouyapi,  upon  the  Eastern 
slope;  the  Lempa,  L»  Rar,  Nacaome,  and  Chcdutica,* 
up(m  the  Western.  Intervening  between  this  and 
the  third  great  center  of  elevation  in  Co^  Bica,  is 
the  basin  of  the  Kicaraguan  lakes,  with  its  verdant 
elopes  and  gently  undulating  plains.  The  nucleus  of 
the  Ck>8ta  Rican  elevation  is  the  volcano  of  Crotago, 
which  towers  in  its  midst  Here,  the  Ck)rdillera8 
resumed  their  general  character  of  a  great  mountain 
barrier,  but  soon  subside  again  into  low  ridges  on 
the  isthmus  of  Panama.  These  peculiarities  of  oon- 
tiguration  will  explain  the  endless  variety  of  climate 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  is  no  where 
more  remarkBUe  than  in  Central  America.  Ktuated 
between  8^  and  17^  degrees  of  North  latitude,  were 
it  not  for  these  features,  the  general  temperature 
would  be  somewhat  hotter  than  that  of  the  West 
Indies.  As  it  is,  the  climate  of  the  coast  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  islanda  alluded  to,  and  ex- 
ceedingly uniform ;  modified  somewhat  by  the  ehape 
and  position  of  the  shore,  and  by  the  proximity  of 
the  mountidns,  as  well  as  by  the  prevailing  winds» 
The  heat  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not,  however,  so  op* 
pressive  as  ou  the  Atlantic;  less  perhaps  because  of 
any  considerable  difference  of  temperature,  than  on 
account  of  the  great  dryness  and  purity  of  the  at* 
mosphere. 
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In  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  of  Goatemak, 
and  what  is  called  Los  Altos,  the  Highlands,  the 
average  temperature  is  lower  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  conntry.  Snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Quezaltenango,  the  capital  of  this  department, 
but  disappears  immediately,  as  the  thermometer, 
■rarely,  if  ever,  falls  to  the  fireezdng  point.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Guatemala,  the  range  of  the  thermome- 
ter is  from  bb""  to  80°,  avera^ng  about  72^  of  Fah- 
renheit Vera  Paz,  lying  between  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan,  is  nearly  ten  degrees  warmer,  and  the 
coast  from  the  Balize  around  to  the  Gulf  of  Hondu- 
ras, embracing  the  ports  of  Santo  Tomas,  and  Isa- 
bal,  to  Omoa  and  Truxillo,  is  still  hotter,  and  very 
unhealthy.  The  State  of  San  Salvador  lies  wholly 
on  the  Pacific.  It  is  smaller  than  any  of  the  other 
States,  and  better  populated.  It  is  less  elevated  than 
either  Guatemala  or  Honduras,  and  its  general  tem- 
perature is  probably  higher.  The  heat,  however,  is 
never  oppressive,  except  at  a  few  points  on  or  near 
the  coast,  as  for  instance,  Sonsonate,  La  Union,  and 
San  Miguel.  The  latter  place  is  very  closely  shut 
in  by  mountains,  and  is  not  reached  by  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  to  which  circumstance  its  high  tempera- 
ture and  proverbial  unhealthiness  are  mainly  to  be  as- 
cribed. Honduras,  as  its  name  implies,  (plural  of 
Hondura,  ^^  depth,")  has  a  very  diversified  surface. 
The  coast  upon  both  oceans  are  low ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  country  in  the  interior  is  elevated, 
and  there  the  climate  is  really  delightful ,  the  average 
temperature  at  Tegucigi^pa  and    Comayagua,  the 
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principal  towns,  being  about  75®  P.  The  department 
of  Segovia,  in  Nicaragua,  borders  on  Honduras,  and 
has  a  like  sur&ce  and  temperature.  The  principal 
part  of  Nicaragua,  however,  is  diflferent  in  all  re- 
spects, and  has  a  topography  and  climate  peculiarly 
its  own.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that 
the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  form  a  great  inland  basin, 
with  broad  and  undulating  slopes,  relieved  only  by 
steep  volcanic  cones,  and  a  few  ranges  of  hills  along 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  that,  although  the  gen- 
eral surface  is  low,  as  compared  with  the  other  States 
of  Central  America,  its  climate  is  so  fevorably  mod- 
ified by  a  variety  of  causes  as  to  be  rendered  not  on- 
ly agreeable,  but  quite  as  salubrious  as  that  of  any 
equal  extent  of  country  under  the  tropics.  The 
population  of  Costa  Rica  is  concentrated  on  the 
Western  or  Pacific  slope  of  the  great  volcano  of 
Cartago,  and,  as  a  consequence,  any  degree  of  tem- 
perature may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  elevation 
from  intense  heat  at  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  to 
the  constant  spring  of  San  Jose,  or  to  the  autumnal 
temperature  of  the  belt  above  the  ancient  earthquake 
— shattered  capital  of  Cartago.  The  eastern  slopes 
of  Costa  Rica  may  be  said  to  be  uninhabited,  and 
the  coast  from  the  Chirigin  lagoon  northward  is  low 
and  unhealthy.  Indeed,  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of 
Central  America,  embracing  the  whole  of  what  is 
called  the  Mosquito  shore,  is  subject  to  the  same  re- 
mark. 

But  yet  there  are  points  which  are  singularly  ex- 
empt from  disease,  and  where  the  inhabitants,  for  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles,  enjoy  general  good  health. 
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while  beyoud  these  limits  the  evidences  of  insalabri- 
ty  are  unnnstakablo.  This  cosiat  Las,  howeverj  acarcio- 
ly  Ruj  in  habitants,  except  a  few  squalid  Indiana  oi 
the  Ciirib  Btock,  of  which  the  Moscoe  or  Mosquitxis, 
iu  consequence  of  certain  equivocal  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  are  the  beat  known*  This  tiatioUf  as 
it  is  culled,  is  u  mongrel  breed,  crossed  between  the 
aegfoes  and  Indians,  in  every  degree  of  mixture. 
They  are  few  in  number,  and  have  only  a  factitious? 
importance  ;  for  the  mass  of  the  Indians,  inhabiting 
what  is  geographically  known  as  the  ^*Mo*quito 
shore,"  neither  recognize  them  as  their  masters^  nor 
maintain  any  relations  with  them. 

Besides  the  rivets  of  Central  America,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  have  already  been  enumemtcd,  there  13 
a  nnmber  of  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  viz:  Nicara- 
gua, Managua,  iu  Nicaragua;  Guija  and  Ulopango, 
iuSau  Salvador;  Golfb  Dnla,  Peteu,  Atitlan,  and 
Amatitan,  in  Guatemala  ;  and  Yajos,  in  Honduras* 
Of  these  J  the  lakes  of  Managua  and  Nicanigua  alone 
are  navigable.'' 

Mugt  such  a  country,  teeming  with  all  material 
wealth,  yet  emboflomed,  be  cultivated  here  and  there, 
without  seeming  design,  in  a  patch -work  manner,  by 
a  population  seven-eighths  colored,  with  disadute 
habits,  tastes,  and  desires  a  little  above  the  mere  ani* 
mal  that  eat8»  drinksj  sleeps,  and  has  a  coming  pas^ 
sion  periodically, when  the  young  can  walk  and  heed 
a  mother's  voice  ?  Would  this  be  the  decree  which 
Abolition iBte  would  make,  by  disorganizing  the  or- 
ganic order  of  creation  ?     Say,  ye  atheistical  egotists  I 
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Oentral  America  abounde  in  stock,  and  many  cat- 
tie  are  shipped  to  Havana  for  beef.  Far  more  than 
Mexico,  it  is  a  perennial  pasture  and  garden,  with 
blossom  and  froit  alternately  appearing.  The  cereals 
of  the  temperate  zone  flourish  on  the  table  lands, 
while  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  tropical  productions 
grows  on  the  plains  below.  The  precious,  as  well  as 
the  useful  metals,  abound  in  the  mountain  gorges, 
yet  the  unsettled  condition  of  this  country  has  pre- 
vented much  endeavor  to  their  developments.  The 
plants  and  fruits  which  we  have  enumerated  in  our 
botanical  description  abound  here  in  perfection, 
^dier  in  the  torrid  or  temperate  zone ;  and  those  also 
flourishing  in  the  temperate  portions  of  the  United 
States  find  a  thriving  home  for  themselves  in  the 
land  of  their  new  adoption.  TruthfiiUy,  this  is  the 
home  of  the  negro,  and  the  conjuncture  with  refer- 
ence to  geographical  location,  where  the  greatest 
agricultural  developments  known  to  man  can  be 
produced  from  the  exuberant  soil,  composed  of  vol- 
canic debris,  ashes  and  vegetable  decomposition,  by 
and  through  the  means  of  slave  labor.  In  such  a 
tropical  country,  where  indolence  is  so  natural,  it  is 
only  mind  that  rises  above  matter^  and.  excites  itself 
to  action  by  agricultural  products  on  a  large  scale, 
and  commercial  relations,  that  we  can  really  hope 
for  the  clearing  up  of  the  forests,  the  draining  of  the 
swamps,  and  the  rendering  of  it  a  garden,  not  unlike 
paradise  of  yore !  Such  a  country  requires  the  rul- 
ing race  to  live  in  its  temperate  zone,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  plains  below  by  slave  labor,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  overseers  or  directors,  who  would  have  to 
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spend  a  portion  of  their  time  on  the  table  lands  to 
recuperate.  By  such  means  only,  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  will  awake  from  their  long  night  of 
slumber^  and  astound  the  world  besides,  by  the  tide 
of  their  prosperity^  and  by  the  regularity  of  their  de- 
velopments! These  are  factSj  which  look  reason  and 
common  sense  boldly  in  the /ace,  and  deny  refutation* 
These  countries,  since  seceding  from  Spain,  have 
shown  their  madness  and  ignorance  of  the  future,  in 
yielding  up  their  only  regular  kh^ fixed  prosperity  and 
advancement  by  abolishing  slavery,  shortly  after  their 
revolutions  began.  *  It  was  the  death-blow  to  their 
material  prosperity,  for  contrast  these  countries  with 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  the  way  of  developments, 
and  see  their  significance  dwindle  to  nought,  like  a 
midnight  dream,  in  comparison ;  and  it  is  by  com- 
parison that  we  become  intelligent,  and  learn  in  each 
community  to  know  its  wants,  and  how  to  provide 
for  them.  Communities,  five  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand miles  apart  latitudinally,  cannot  legislate  well 
for  each  other,  for  it  is  seldom  that  they  feel  for  each 
other  in  le^slation,  whenever  banded  together  by  a 
generous  prosperity  and  common  ties  of  manhood. 
To  return  more  minutely  to  the  topography  of  Cen- 
tral  America,  we  should  say  that  its  surface  does  not 
display  that  lofty  and  rugged  chartfcter  which  gen- 
erally marks  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  raises 
such  a  tremendous  snowy  barrier  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent,  sinks,  in  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, into  a  mere  rocky  dike,  connecting  North  an<l 
Bouth  America. 
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Near  Nicaragna  it  eeems  to  become  little  more  than 
an  inBensible  ridge,  sloping  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
opposite  oceans.  Proceeding  to  the  northwest,  it 
soon  rises  and  presents  to  the  Pacific  a  lofty  range, 
in  which  the  traveler  can  connt  twenty-one  volca- 
noes, partly  burning  and  partly  extinct.  The  high- 
est of  these  we  have  mentioned.  Hence,  from  tiiis 
view  of  Central  America,  though  it  does  not  present 
generally  that  table-land  appearance  that  Mexico 
does,  yet  it  has  high  mountain  valleys  and  plateaus, 
where  we  enjoy  the  winds  of  either  ocean  by  day, 
and  at  night  the  land  breeze,  and  where  the  produc- 
tions of  the  more  temperate  zones  abound.  The 
table  lands  are  healthy,  and  the  thermometer  varies 
but^a  few  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There 
are  two  seasons  in  this  country — ^the  wet  and  the 
dry.  The  wet  begins  in  June,  and  lasts  four  months, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  usually 
dry.  Therefore,  irrigation  during  the  dry  season  adds 
greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
making  a  certainty  in  perennial  verdure.  Here,  too, 
the  famed  spices  of  India  can  be  grown  successfully 
iJy  regular  labor;  and  the  whole  landscape,  when 
cleared  of  its  sturdier  growth,  and  dotted  with  the 
useful  and  ornamental  treee^  blended  in  one  prospect, 
would  be  fragranting  the  air  with  perennial  bloom 
and  ripened  fhdt.  In  the  torrid  zone  of  this  coun- 
try, when  brought  under  cultivation,  fields  after 
fields  rising  in  gradual  succession,  yielding  indigo, 
cofiee,  cacao,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  hides,  dye- 
woods  and  medicines,  and  especially  near  lake  Nica- 
ragua, with  the  cocoa-nut  palms,  cinnamon,  clove, 
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nutmeg,  allspice,  and  orange  trees,  with  ninueroos 
others  which  we  have  mentioned,  in  addition  to  tibe 
banana,  plantain,  mangoetan,  dnrion,  ccutard-apple, 
or  the  cherimoyer,  or  anona  cberimolia,  with  all  the 
productions  of  the  temperate  zones  within  a  few 
hour's  trarel,  woold  present  a  spectacle  trulj  grand  and  la- 
viting,  one  indeed  which  an  Abolitionist  or  an  Eman- 
cipatiouist  should  visit  and  scrutinize  with  care  and 
foresight  as  to  future  generations,  before  he  would 
give  his  sanction  to  the  freedom  of  the  negroes  in  tiie 
United  States !  All  such  men  it  should  prediqxM 
to  the  progress  of  skrverj  South  and  Southwest,  let- 
ting free  labor  keep  pace  with  those  adapted  to  grap- 
ple with  gigantic  forests  and  swamps,  whose  exhala- 
tions would  unnerve  and  devastate  any  white  settle- 
ment, who  would  have  to  perform  the  labors  of  the 
field  in  this  tropical  region.  And  ages  after  ages  will 
roll  on,  with  Indian  and  negro  patches  here  tmd  there 
cleared  up  and  cultivated  in  the  most  careless  man- 
ner, if  no  new  system  of  labor,  that  is,  slave  laboTj  be 
not  introduced  and  made  to  supplant  the  drone-Kke 
service  which  is  now  performed  in  the  field,  where 
tropical  abundance  should  be  obtained.  The  twenty- 
eighth  verse  of  the  fiirst  chapter  of  Gonens  should  be 
kept  before  the  New  Engjlanders  now  in  the  advance- 
ment South  and  Southwest^  as  it  was  kept  before 
them  immediately  after  their  landing  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  in  subduing  the  forest  Indians;  wherefore  we 
should  have  no  sectional  issue  of  what  one  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  do,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  another  portion.  As  the  Indian 
obstacles  to  their  settlement  have  given  away,  and  are 
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distanced  from  them,  ihej  forget  the  Remands  and 
neceisitieB  of  others  in  newer  sections  to  sach,  which 
are  not  unlike  theirs  formerly.  A  vn$e  discretion  in 
legislation  will  look  to  the  interests  of  aU,  and  make 
its^  thoronghly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  others, 
before  it  acts  on  legislatiye  principles. 

In  soch  a  country,  as  also  in  Mexico,  slare  labor 
will  pay  from  one  hundred  to  even  six  hundred  per 
cent  better  than  in  the  slave  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  If  orth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Sen- 
tuelsy  and  Missouri,  possessing  all  the  advantages  in 
point  of  climate  and  productions  to  live  within  them- 
selves, and  to  be  also  large  exporters.  An  acre  will 
produce  in  the  tropical,  and  also  temperate  portions 
of  these  countries,  two  bales  of  cotton,  in  part  by 
irrigation  and  in  part  without  it;  and  in  fact,  in 
most  every  section  of  these  countries,  one  slave  could 
cultivate  from  six  to  ten  acres,  while  three  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  are  no  uncommon  yield  to 
tropical  America.  The  cultivation  of  the  spices 
would  pay  also  in  the  same  ratio ;  while  tobacco  and 
rice  would  excel  the  qualities  of  those  produced  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  view  of  the  profits  of  la- 
bor, slave  labor,  with  no  barriers  to  prevent  it,  and  by 
the  acquisition  of  territory  under  honorable  purchases^ 
would  advance  with  rapid  strides  from  those  old 
slave  States  to  new  fields  of  labor,  like  money  in 
finding  the  best  market,  with  the  best  security. 
Hence  freedom  will  follow  in  the  pace  of  this  pioneer 
muscular  labor  to  enjoy  a  rich  field. 

Such  a  country  as  we  have  just  described  will  be 
the  home,  and  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  negro,i 
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come  weal,  oome  woe !  It  is  written  on  the  Ameri- 
can brow,  and  planted  in  his  heart,  and  it  will  be  at- 
tained, though  it  may  toil  through  vdeanieismSy  that 
shake  the  very  pillars  of  State  from  their  pedestals! 
They  will  reascend,  be  plumed  to  the  Constitution 
of  our  fathers,  aud  descend  to  the  latest  posterity ! 
For  such  is  our  destiny,  and  fete  will  not  deny  it ;  it 
must  be  onward,  upward,  and  toward  the  prize ;  or 
else  tropical  America  was  formed  in  vain!  and  €k)d, 
in  his  creation,  an  inconsistent  God !  God,  in  his 
creation,  was  not  sectional,  nor  is  he  in  his  attributes^ 
nor  was  the  Constitution  of  our  fethers  sectional ! 
Let  us  wash  our  hands  from  sectional  prejudices  and 
bury  the  isms  beneath  the  sod,  never  to  be  disen- 
tombed !  Such  must  be  the  action  of  future  events, 
and  the  sooner  we  restore  reason  to  its  empire,  so 
much  the  sooner  we  shall  have  peace  and  prosperity, 
which  every  good  man  most  eamestiy  desires ! 

The  contemplation  of  the  South  American  portion 
of  the  American  continent  fills  the  mind  with  en- 
raptured delight^  to  behold  the  many  fair  plateaus, 
or  in  the  language  of  this  country — ^pampas,  silvas, 
and  lianas,  which,  by  far,  to  the  greatest  extent,  com- 
prise its  vast  fertility.  The  area  of  South  America 
embraces  a  surface  of  6,764,677  square  miles ;  and 
in  order  to  gather  an  imaginary  idea  with  reference 
to  this  rich,  vast,  and  tropical  country,  let  us  ascend 
the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  23,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  view  the  grandest  and  most 
magnificent  landscape  conceivable,  on  what  side 
soever  we  turn  to  the  compass !  As  near  the  point, 
and  to  subserve  our  purpose  for  this  work,  we  will 
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quote  Oolton's  physical  deecription  of  this  part  of  the 
American  continent,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

^^  South  America  presents  the  most  striking  con- 
trasts of  lofty  mountains  and  extendve  plains  in  the 
world.  The  mountainous  or  elevated  tracts  are 
chiefly  limited  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic oceans,  and  in  their  arrangement  form  four 
distinct  mountain  systems.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  the  Andine  system,  which 
stretches  along  the  west  coast  north  and  south,  in  a 
continued  chain  of  4,200  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and 
of  4,400,  when  measured  along  the  highest  part  of  the 
summits.  The  Andes  are  of  inconsiderable  width, 
but  attain  great  elevations,  ranking  in  this  respect 
next  to  the  Himalaya  mountains.  In  their  southern 
part,  they  form  a  group  of  mountainous  islands,  con- 
stituting the  archepelego  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
are  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  narrow  inlets  or 
fiords  of  the  sea,  ending  often  in  glaciers  formed  from 
the  snow  on  the  mountains,  here  frequently  6,000 
feet  high.  ]!forthward  of  these  insular  mountains, 
the  main  line  is  frequently  divided  by  wide  longitu- 
dinal valleys,  and  present  lofty  walls  on  either  side, 
and  in  parts  forming  two  (>r  more  separate  ranges, 
and  in  its  course  is  cut  by  several  passes.  Many  of 
the  peaks  are  volcanoes,  varying  in  height  from  13,- 
000  to  22,000  feet  The  highest  cuhnination  of  the 
mountains  is  that  called  Aconcagua,  being  23,200  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  In  the  isthmus  of  Panama  the 
Andes  are  depressed  and  there  terminate,  and  do  not, 
as  was  formeriy  supposed,  constitute  one  system  with 
the  North  American  .mountains.    From  both  sides 
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of  the  Andes  branches  are  thrown  ofi^  and  the  rfepet 
are  ragged  and  hill  j,  being  most  precipitate  towards 
Mm  Pacific,  ike  distance  from  which  is  seldom  more 
than  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles.  From 
that  branch  of  the  mountains  which  endoees  the  lake 
of  Maracaibo  to  the  Carribean  sea,  the  second  sys- 
tem, or  that  of  Venezuela,  commences.  This  mage 
strikes  dff  at  right  angles  in  two  parallel  chains  run- 
ning due  east,  the  most  norfliern  of  which  keeps 
close  to  the  sea,  and  majbe  traced  into  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  The  highest  point  of  this  chain  is  the 
8illa  de  Caracas,  which  has  an  eleration  cf  8,682 
feet  In  consequence  of  this  range,  no  rivers  of  mag- 
nitude descend  to  the  sea.  The  third  system  is  fonned 
by  the  highlands  of  Guiana,  which  separate  the 
plains  of  the  lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Kegvo 
and  the  Amazon,  and  forms,  with  the  ebaiii  of  Y«M* 
suela  and  the  Andes,  the  boundary  of  that  immense 
plain  which  is  drained  by  the  Orinoco.  This  mowi^ 
tain  system  runs  from  east  to  west,  perhaps  fer  six 
hundred  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and  consiste  of  sov- 
eral  parallel  chains,  some  of  which,  in  British  €hii- 
ana,  rise  to  the  height  of  4,000  or  &,000  feet,  and  m 
Mt  Roraima,even  to  8,000  feet  The  cuhtiiiiathig 
point  is  Mt  Maravaca,  a  little  nortli  of  the  Ca8si<}ui- 
arie,  which  attains  the  height  of  8,209  feet  The 
mountains  of  Brazil  extend  between  18^  and  38^ 
south,  and  consist  of  several  parallel  chains.  These 
form  the  fourth  mountain  system  of  South  America* 
In  their  position,  and  in  relation  to  the  great  basin 
of  the  continent,  they  present  a  most  striking  analogy 
to  the  Alleghany  system  of  North  America*  Between 


th#  Andes  and  thes^  bigUAnds  lies  the  extensive 
piaiB  drained  by  ^ke  Pjarana,  and  between  tbe  monn* 
tains  of  Guiuia  and  ^ose  of  Brazil^  tlie  immense 
level  that  belongs  to  the  lower  eoorse  of  the  Amazon. 
The  plains  of  Bo^x&L  America  are,  as.  .dsewhere 
naentioned,  of  va0t  extent,  and  are  TtHriouslj  desig- 
nated as  the  fampoM  of  the  Ai^entine  country — ^the 
8il(His  of  the  Amazon,  and  tiie  lianas  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  pampas  are  elevated  abotrt  one  thonsand  feet 
above  ^e  sea,  and  ocenpy  wi  area  computed  at  three 
htmdred  thonsand  square  miles.  Marked  bj  their 
vegetation  and  other  eharaet^istice  from  east  to  wefC, 
tiiey  have  four  difSweirt  re^^ons :  the  first,  west  fir<mi 
Bnenos  Ayies,  is  covered  with  thistles  and  become 
of  vivid  green,  so  long  as  the  moisture  from  rain 
lasts ;  the  second,  is  covered  with  long  grass,  inter* 
mixed  with  gaudy  flowers ;  the  third,  is  a  tract  of 
swamps  and  bogs;  and  the  foroth,  is  a  border  of 
Aomy  bushes  and  dwarf  trees,  reaching  to  tiie 
Andes.  The  grassy  plains  of  this  level  territory  loe 
occupied  by  thousands  of  wild  cattle  and  horses. 
The  eHves  of  the  Amazon,  lying  in  the  center  of  the 
continent,  are  covered  with  woods,  and  so  densely  as 
to  prevent  land  travel  They  extend  for  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  along  that  river,  and  vary 
in  breadth  firom  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
miles,  and  are  inhabited  solely  by  various  wild  ani- 
mah.  The  Uanas  of  the  Orinoco  occupy  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  between  the 
ddta  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  river  Goquete,  and  are 
so  perfectly  flat  as  seldom  to  present  an  eminence  of  a 
few  feet  in  height.  •  They  are  nearly  destitute  of 
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trees,  bat  after  the  rains,  they  are  clothed  with  fine 
grass,  and  afford  an  abundant  pasturage  to  the  count- 
less herds  which  roam  over  them*  The  dry  season 
converts  them  into  desolate  wastes. 

Besides  these  three  great  tracts  of  level  countiy, 
there  is  the  desert  of  Patagonia,  occupying  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  most 
barren  of  all  the  plains  of  South  America.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  occupied  by  sandy  sterile  dunes,  in- 
termixed with  stone  and  gravel,  and  occasionally  di- 
versified by  huge  boulders,  tufts  of  brown  grass,  low 
spiny  bushes,  brine  lakes,  saline  incrustations  and 
basaltic  platforms.  The  principal  rivers — the  Ama- 
zon, Orinoco,  and  Plata,  traverse  the  great  badns 
which  severally  bear  their  names.  These  are  separ- 
ated by  comparatively  slight  elevations.  The  Ama- 
zon is  the  largest  river  of  the  globe.  It  arises  in  the 
table  land  of  Pasco,  and  after  a  course  of  about  four 
thousand  miles,  M\b  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  equator, 
and  is  ninety-six  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are  the  Ucayali,  Madaira,  Tap^jos, 
Xingu,  Kegro,  and  Tocantins,  varying  in  length  from 
one  thousand  miles  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred. 
The  Amazon  is  navigable  itself  for  two  thousand 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Orinoco  rises 
from  the  center  of  the  high  lands  of  Guiana,  and 
its  length  is  estimated  at  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  four  hundred  miles.  The  nav- 
igation of  these  two  rivers  is  connected  by  the  nat- 
ural canal  of  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Bio  Negro ;  and 
the  latter  has  also  numerous  affluents,  many  of  them 
large  rivers.    The  Bio  de  la  Plata  is  not  so  much  a 
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river  as  an  eetuaty,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
rivere  Parana  and  Uruguay*  The  Parana  receives 
immense  tributaries  from  the  West,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Paraguay.  The  valley  drained  by  these 
streams  extends  from  the  Andes  to  the  mountains  of 
Brazil,  and  northward  to  twelfth  parallel.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  rivers  in  South  America,  which, 
though  not  so  large  as  any  of  those  above  named, 
are  equal,  if  not  superior  in  size  to  even  the  largest 
of  Europe.  Among  these  are  the  Magdalena,  flow- 
ing north  from  the  Andine  valleys  to  the  Carribeaa 
Sea,  and  the  San  Francisco,  Essequibo,  Colorado^ 
Negro,  etc.,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  From  the 
Pflicific  side  of  the  mountains  there  are  no  lai:ge 
rivers.  None  of  the  lakes  of  South  America  are  of 
great  size,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Titicaca,  are 
rather  vast  morasses;  the  large  inland  waters  of 
Venezuela,  called  Lake  Maracaibo,  being  the  mere 
inlet  of  the  sea,  and  not  a  true  lake.  The  lake  Tit- 
icaca is  situated  near  the  northwest  frontier  of  Boli* 
via :  it  covers  an  area  of  four  thousand  six  hundred 
square  miles,  is  elevated  twelve  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  deep,  and  probably  an  old  crater.  Some  of 
the  temporary  lakes,  alternately  inundated  and  dry, 
or  in  a  marshy  state,  cover,  when  flooded,  vast  tracts 
of  country.  The  largest  of  these  is  lake  Xarayes,  at 
the  head  of  the  Paraguay,  by  which  its  surplus  wa- 
ters are  carried  off.  In  the  elevated  mountain  val- 
leys and  table-lands  of  the  Andes  there  are  many 
small  lakes,  and  there  are  numerous  small  salt  lakes 
in  the  pampas.    There  is  no  part  of  South  America 
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BO  hat  as  its  geographieal  position  would  indicate^ 
a  resalt  due  to  the  trade  winds,  the  lofty  monntaina^ 
and  other  physical  causes.  The  burning  heats  of  the 
plains  of  Arabia  are  unknown  on  the  Western  Con* 
ttnent  In  the  steppes  of  Caracas,  the  hotest  region 
of  South  America,  the  temperature  of  the  day  is  on- 
ly 98°  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  while  it  rises  to  112°  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Throughout  thee 
whole  basin  of  the  Amazon,  which  comprehends 
more  than  a  third  of  the  Peninsula,  the  climate  is 
neither  very  hot  nor  very  unhealthy,  though  under 
the  equator.  This  arises  from  its  being  shaded  by^ 
lofty  forests,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  a  cool  east- 
erly breeze,  a  branch  of  the  trade  wind,  which  as* 
cends  th^  channel  of  the  Amazon,  following  all  its 
windings  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Brazil  and  the 
<K>untry  extending  westward  from  it,  ei\joys  an  equi- 
table and  temperate  climate,  and  even  at  Rio  Janei- 
ro, the  mean  temperature  is  only  above  74° ;  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres  the  mean  annual  heat  is  68°;  and  in  the 
etrait  of  Magalhaens,  the  temperature  of  the  warm- 
est month,  does  not  exceed  48°  or  46°,  while  snow 
&lls  almost  daily.  The  narrowness  of  the  continent 
toward  the  south,  the  immense  tract  of  ocean  which 
lie  on  either  side  of  it,  and  its  exposure  to  the  rigor 
of  l^e  polar  region,  sufficiently  account  for  this  in- 
clemency. On  the  west  eoast,  between  latitnde  7^ 
And  ^82°  south,  there  is  a  rainless  dist^t  of  nearly 
one  thousand  miles  in  length,  the  sea  vapors  being 
condensed  on  the  Andes.  Granite  forms  the  base  of 
<Am  whole  of  South  America,  having  gneiss  here  a»A 


tb^M  aasodflt^d  with  it;  bat  mica  schist  is  the  most 
<5ommon  of  the  eryetaline  rocks.  Qdartz  rock  iS 
also  much  dereloped,  generally  mixed  with  mica,  and! 
rich  in  gold  and  specular  iron.  The  pampas  are  en- 
tirely alluvial,  the  deposit  of  the  great  rivers  of  thcl 
La  Plata  system.  To  the  esttent  of  two  thousand 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  granite  is  the  pre^ 
Vailing  rock,  and  with  the  sienite  forms  the  basis  of 
tiie  table  land.  The  superabundance  of  the  latter 
consists  of  metamotphtc  and  old  igneous  rocks,  Sand*^ 
stone,  clay-slate,  Kmestotie,  (in  Which  there  are  larg^ 
caverns  with  bones  of  extinct  animals,)  and  alluvial 
soil.  Porphyry  and  red  sandstone  abound  all  ovei* 
'  the  Andes.  Peru,  Bolivia  and  ChiH  are  the  great 
mineral  sites  of  South  America,  and  produce  chiefly 
silver,  but  also  some  gold  and  other  metals ;  and  itf 
CJhili  copper  is  very  abundant  The  i^rovidce!  6f 
Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil,  is  likewise,  tfs  its  name  im^ 
plies,  exceedingly  rich  in  mines. 

Besides  the  deposits  in  situ,  gold  and  dilver  tM 
found  iti  mariy  of  the  rivers  in  Brazil,  and  also  itf 
othenr  Stated  of  South  America.  The  most  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  vegetation  of  Bouth  Ameri^i 
is  its  prodigious  forests,  which  cover  about  tWo-thirdi 
df  the  whole  surface.  These  forests  are,  in  several 
remarkable  particulars,  wholly  different  from  thosA 
<Jf  the  Old  World.  The  trees  are  niuch  more  varibniS; 
moi*e  graceftil,  and  hav^e  more  distinctive  characters  \ 
and  many  of  them,  e^en  tti^  largest,  are  adorned 
with  the  most  brilliant  flowerti.  Throughout  th6 
Whdle  of  the  tropical  region  vegetation  is  on  the 
grandest  scale;  and  in  those  regions  where  there  are 
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doe  proportions  of  heat  and  moistnre,  the  magnitade 
of  tbe  trees  and  the-nplendor  of  the  blossoms  are  eX' 
traordinarj.  Fruits  also  abound,  including  oranges, 
limes,  cocoa-nuts,  pine-i^yples,  mangoes,  bananas, 
plantains,  pomegranates,  mawmoms,  goyabas,"  etc^ 
and  all  those  which  we  enumerated  in  our  botanical 
description  of  other  portions  of  tropical  America* 
^  Southward  of  the  equator  are  found  the  quassia  bit- 
ter, the  fragrant  tinga  bean,  the  beauteous  rosewood^ 
and  the  ehincono  tree>  and  the  indigo,  coffee,  sugar- 
cane^ maze,  and  also  the  cacao  free,  are  among  the 
products.  The  cultivation  of  the  tea  tree  has  also 
been  attempted  in  Brazil ;  and  Paraguay  furnishes 
the  yerba  matey  from  which  is  prepared  the  uaiversal 
beverage  of  one-half  of  the  peninsula.  Further 
south,  towards  Patagonia,  vegetation  gradually  loses 
its  tropical  character,  and  finalfy  assumes  a  more  and 
more  stunted  aspect,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  mosses  of 
the  polar  latitudes."  Tbe  vast  scope  for  slave  labor 
is  here  spread  out  before  us,  on  the  rich  silvas,  lianas, 
and  pampas,  that  skirt  the  coasta  and  the  vast  allu« 
yial  rivers !  Hence,  our  countrymen,  in  view  of  pro- 
gressive slavery  to  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  in 
view  of  the  labor  which  is  before  it,  ere  it  makes  an 
impression  on  the  field  of  emigration  and  agriculture, 
which  it  has  to  perform,  let  us,  as  one  people,  great 
and  magnanimous  as  tbe  field  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  is,  which  is  here  partially  alluded  to,  rea- 
son  together,  settle  this  bloody  discord,  and  unite  our 
combined  efforts  in  military,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial relations  both  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  with  progressive  slavery,  towards  restoring 
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Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  except  Brazil, 
and  the  English,  Dutch  and  French  possessions,  to 
peace,  prosperity  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
though  we  may  have  to  struggle  aJUogether  against  the 
combined  efforts  of  Europe  !  ,  The  attainment  of  ^ 
tiiese  great  objects,  and  making  a  ship  ehannd  across 
the  Isthmus,  would  excite  every  true  American  to 
action  and  patriotism,  and  give  each  member  of  so- 
dety  enough  to  do,  without  planing  isms  to  subvert 
the  institutions  of  our  common  country !  The  pub- 
lic*mind  must  be  led  from  utter  destruction  by  a  bctd 
stroke  of  polieyy  that  will  swaken  mankind  from  their 
•apathy  to  reason^  and  the  exercise  of  ccmmon  sense ! 
Let  men  reason,  and  let  these  happy  events  come, 
proving  a  blessing  to  the  negro  race,  and  to  all  man- 
kind !  When  slavery  has  performed  its  mission  in 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
let  the  negro  dream  of  Africa,  and  return  physically 
a  changed  being,  to  his  native  home !  In*  view  of  so 
vast  a  country  as  South  America,  with  the  exception 
of  Brazil,  which  has  slaves,  as  being  adapted  to  slave 
labor,  either  in  an  agricultural  or  mining  sense,  extend- 
ing over  territory  sufficient  for  sixty  States,  with  an 
area  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  square  miles  to  each 
State,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  prosperity  and 
developments  of  such,  in  review  of  our  past  history^ 
when  peace,  not  war,  was  hovering  around  our 
hearth-stones.  Slavery  as  an  institution,  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  soil,  and  to  serve  as  pioneer  labor 
in  the  United  States  of  Forth  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  Africa,  is  yet  in  its  pride 


* 
of  iufaacy;  it  will  mpxoh  pn  slowly,  yet  mntiOTtelh 
\nglj9  into  the  tpopic$  of  Axxierica»  of  the  PiicLSo,  aa4 
Africa,  in  accordaucQ  with  verse  2Stb,  first  chaptttr 
of  Genesis,  subduing  the  earth  through  the  genius 
^of  the  white  maUi  preated  in.  the  image  and  after  the 
likeness  of  hi3  Creator.  Jn  this  great  work  there  aie 
grades  of  beings  below  man,  that  hav§  ibeir  works 
assigned,  to  pomply  with  the  order  of  oreatioii,  and 
with  the  march  of  developmwts.  iiC^ope  are  usdess; 
(he  Indians  have  performed,  and  are  pearfonning  their 
|jeks;  and  lo !  like  some  inferior  animals,  of  which 
^ere  is  little  account  of  tbem^  they  are  paswig  oSy 
with  their  missions  on  earth  having  been  performed. 
Like  the  Indian  mission,  slavery' will  pass  from  the 
temperate  zones  of  the  earth  into  the  tropics,  having 
l*educed  the  country  to  smiling  habitations  by  dear- 
ing  its  forests  and  draining  its  swamps,  from  that  in- 
cumbrance which  conflicts  witii  products  for  man's 
enlightened  reason.  Its  long  home  will  be  in  cultir 
yating  the  low  lands  of  the  tropics,  where,  if  Aboli- 
tionists should  plead  for  and  demand  a  truce  of  God's 
organic  law,  as  now,  the  yellow  fever,  with  all  the 
ills  incident  to  such  a  climate,  will  lay  such  Atheists 
pro8t):^te  like  a  pile  of  ruins,  and  will  serve  to  keep 
in  abeyance,  within  the  temperate  ^ones,  all  such 
offenders  of  organic  law.  Such  fiUse  pretenders  and 
liars,  in  &ce  of  reason  and  the  light  of  experience, 
would  there,  as  now,  in  their  little  siealinga  of  smnbrt 
shadeSf  which  they  take  in  defiance  of  oonttitntional 
fiuth  and  pledges,  to  do  their  menial  work,  acquiesce, 
when  weakened  by  climate,  in  all  that  the  organic  insti- 
tution would  be  capable  of  imparting.    Such  would 
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be  r^ity,  aensibly  felt,  in  such  &  oliinate»  opposed  to 
impudenoe  in  eelf^pr^ence  to  God's  order  of  natare. 
The  saperdtmctmre  of  thk  work  is  based  on  the 
erganic  law  of  €k>d;  and  the  spirit  and  intont  of  it 
are  made  known  to  man  by  the  philosophy  of  reason, 
without  which  notkm§  is  good!  We  have  de|ncted  man 
in  his  troe  estate  as  he  was  created  in  the  beginning, 
and  feel  in  having  done  bo,  that  we  have  not  over- 
reached the  dmgn  of  God  in  his  creation.  To  eay 
that  God  created  this  world  withoot  design  and  a 
foreknowledge,  wonid  be  to  involve  the  creation  in 
mystery  and  ehanosy  which  no  lo^cal  and  well  bair 
anced  mind  couM  assent  to  for  one  moment,  reason^ 
ing  firom  cause  to  eSdct^  or  from  effect  to  cause.  For 
whatever  trivial  object  of  creation  we  behold,  excites 
us  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  when  we  contem- 
plate its  construction  and  adaptation  to  locomotion. 
As  a  simple  instance  to  show  a  manifest  design  of 
God  in  his  creation,  we  mention  that  of  the  fly,  and 
all  other  insects  that  can  walk  on  ceilings.  To  the 
unthoughtful,  this  inquiry  has  nev^  appealed  itself; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  of 
philosophical  science  essentially,  which  has  imparted 
to  us  the  reason  of  sudi  insects  being  able  to  walk 
thus.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  on  all  surface  matter,  in 
any  direction ;  hence,  tiie  foot  of  the  fly  being  hollow 
on  its  lower  sur&ce  and  extending  out  a  proportional 
distance  Arom  the  leg  on  the  upper  sur&ce,  illustrates 
a  philosophical  experiment,  when  the  fly  sets  its  foot 
down,  by  forcing  the  air  out  from  the  hollow,  while 
the  air  above  presses  the  foot  to  the  ceiling;  and 
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therefoi^y  tbd  fly  can  walk,  and  for  this  reason  other 
iftseets  like  the  fly  can  walk  as  the  fly  does.  This  is 
triTial,  but  it  nevertheless  indicates  design  in  the  cre- 
ation of  such.  If  Gk>d  condescended  to  show  his  de- 
sign  in  such  trivial  insects,  how  much  more  he  would 
manifest  his  purposes  in  the  ascending  scale  of  ani- 
mated nature  ?  otherwise,  he  would  have  created  ns 
in  vain  !  The  order  of  creation  marked  out,  and  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  which  we  have 
proved  by  the  dint  of  reason  and  logical  deductions, 
places  every  particle  of  matter  in  its  true  relative 
position,  and  is  evidence  of  man,  the  white  man,  hav* 
ing  been  formed  last,  and  made  vicegerant  of  thA 
«artb,  as  having  .supreme  dominion  over  everything 
that  moves ! 

Faithfully  have  we  endeavored,  and  truthfully, 
and  to  the  point  beyond  refutation,  have  we  proved, 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  order  of  crea* 
tion,  by  reason,  by  indactive  physiology,  and  also,  by 
ethnology.  In  this  natural  history  of  all  the  inci- 
dents of  creation,  which  are  expressed  by  the  Inspir- 
ed Moses,  when  he  gave  to  man  the  facts  of  creation, 
we  have  shown  that  God  began  with  inanimate 
things,  and  gradually  ascended  in  His  progress  of 
creation,  though,  with  a  special  care  and  foresight 
with  reference  to  each  thing  created,  producing  its 
kind ;  and  that  the  whole  great  workmanship  was 
completed  in  six  consecutive  days,  making  man  last 
through  design.  For,  had  he  been  made  first,  what 
office  could  he  have  performed,  would  be  the  leading 
inquiry  made  by  the  most  casual  observer,  during 
that  period  God  was  engaged  in  completing  His 
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great  work^  We  have  seen,  in  this  history,  when 
Gk>d  began  to  create  animal  life  in  the  waters,  and 
that  in  the  air,  and  also  that  on  the  earth.  In  all 
this  ^e  showed  ^ie^i^Ti  and  a  manifest  intent  to  make 
each  produce  his  kind,  not  varying  in  the  least,  in 
His  production  thus  far.  That  all  existences  of  col- 
or, and  those  below  these  and  above  animals  walk- 
ing ever  on  all  fours,  had  their  origins  respectively 
as  laid  down  in  the  24th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of 
Oenesis ;  and  to  question  these  facts  would  throw  this 
important  part  of  GU>d's  workmanship  out  of  the 
order  of  its  regular  and  fixed  production ;  and  this 
irregularity  would  manifest  inconsistency  in  God  in 
His  organic  law^  which  natural  history,  based  on  the 
1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  does  not  prove,  for  inanimate 
and  animate  life  is  made  to  produce  his  kind.  Thus 
far,  God  had  shown  His  consistency  in  all  His  do- 
ings ;  and  when  he  had  made  man.  He  crowned  His 
workmanship  with  the  last  of  His  plastic  forms ! 
Hence,  we  have  read  the  commands  of  Gpd  in  the 
28th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  are 
imperative  ones  to  man  and  to  women,  or  to  the  ^male 
and  the  female/  In  these,  there  is  no  choice  between 
obedience  and  insubordination !  We  have  proved 
that  each  thing,  whether  inanimate  or  animate,  pro- 
duces its  kind,  according  to  the  organic  law;  and  in 
the  event  of  any  deviation,  it  is  a  prodigy ;  hence, 
man,  and  the  colored  existences,  there  being  four 
kinds,  as  presently  seen,  did  not  descend  from  one 
common  parentage,  but  each  from  the  parentage 
which  iiis  color  represents ;  therefore,  in  view  of  all 
the  matter  before  us,  man,  the  white  man  was  the 
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•         * 

last  createdy^  atid  be  is  placed,  as  stated  in  tbe  28th 
verse  before  mentioned,  to  bate  dominion  oyer  everf- 
thing  that  moves.  He  roles  the  earth — Ihe  seeds  of 
tbe  earth ;  and  in  fact,  animate  and  inanimate  life. 
Hence,  the  Mongolians,  the  Indians,  tiie  Malays  or 
Polynesians,  uid  Africans,  move^  and  he  is  ordered  to 
rule  over  them!  Therefore,  slavery  is  a  Divine  institution, 
instituted  in  the  beginning,  out  of  matter  inanira^ 
into  animate,  to  fill  a  wise  ordinance  of  Gk>d,  in  the 
same  manner  as  everything  b^ieath  man,  and  beneath 
these  existences  of  colors,  fills  tbe  peculiar  sphere  al- 
lotted to  its  kind. 

That  slavery  is  a  Divine  institution,  we  have  prov- 
ed beyond  refutation,  from  the  1st  chapter  of  Gene- 
m,  and  if  there  be  tnUh  and  diviniiy  in  the  one,  there 
is  in  the  other;  and  the  sooner  mankind  acknowl- 
edge this  fact  and  give  quiet  acquiescence  to  it,  so 
much  the  sooner  shall  wars  cease,  resulting  from  such 
issues;  for  Divinity  itself  can  not  be  conquered,  and 
if  curtailed  by  the  wicked  and  corrupt  in  one  r^on 
of  the  earth.  His  divine  attributes  will  rise  and  shine 
again,  in  some  other  division  of  the  globe,  with  mora 
translucent  splendor  than  before!  Such  is  the  life 
of  a  Divine  attribute,  and  such  will  be  the  life  of 
slavery  as  to  the  colored  existences,  let  Mell  raise  her 
crest  and  sling  her  darts  ! 

Who  can  question  this  Providence  in  God,  and 
that  too,  for  a  wise  purpose  ?  In  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  United  States,  we  owe  a.  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  institution,  which,  no  less,  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  owe  also ;  for  to  advance  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  we  must  have  ease  and  comforts,  and  be 


dxampt  from  maooAl  ^abor,  at  leasts  tiie  sdrvile  part 
<>f  Lt ;  otberwUe^  bard  labor  saps  that  fountain  whiob 
is  coQStantiy  rising  to  tbe  surface,  till  the  innate  der 
sires  are  exhausted,  which  render  tbe  incumbent  in* 
papable  of  aspiring  I  And  who  sees  not  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  yes,  facts  that  impress  their  weight 
f^id  importance  upon  every  intelligent  mind  ?  .If  we 
did  not  advance  mentally  through  the  means  of  col^ 
ored  existences,  to  perform  the  servile  labor,  we 
shoukl  be  insensible  to  the  design  of  Qod  in  His 
great  creation,  inan  being  created  in  the  image  and 
4fter  the  likeness  of  his  Creator.  In  view  of  slave* 
ry,  and  the  justuess  of  it  being  so  fully  proved  frooi^ 
the  1st  chapter  of  Glenesis,  and  in  view  of  man  beiuf 
created  to  be  obedieni  to  tiie  natural  laws  of  God,  m 
foreshadowed  in  this  chapter,  and  also,  in  view  of  the 
vast  field  of  labor  spread  out  before  us  in  tropin 
America  and  tropical  Africa,  shall  we  like  other  Caur 
casian  nations  of  the  Old  World,  prove  ourselves  un- 
equal to  the  stewardship,  which  God,  in  the  28th 
verse  of  the  above  chapter,  decreed  to  us,  and  allow 
the  earth  to  revive  with  thorns,  and  thistles,  and  with 
its  vast  wilderness  waste  ?  in  preference  to  carrying 
out  Mis  most  imperative  commands — those  which 
look  us  bold  in  the  face  and  plead  their  execution  I 
Let  every  American  read  and  contemplate  this  verse 
in  connection  with  the  others  in  this  chapter,  and 
see  how  he  can  escape  eternal  punishment^  if  he  acts 
not  up  to  its  injunctions.  Varying  from  it  as  the 
natural  history  of  this  chapter  indicates  from  the 
light  of  reason ;  and  what  siys,  oh !  our  countrymen, 
are  we  not  committing?    You  have  it,  from  the 
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text  and  our  elucidatioDS,  by  the  philosophy  of  rea* 
son,  before  yon,  and  which  will  you  choose,  light  or 
darkness?  If  your  deeds  be  good,  you  will  obey  the 
commands  of  God  in  His  organic  laWj  but  if  your 
deeds  be  evil,  you  will  persist  in  Abolitionism  and 
Emancipationism,  which  will,  most  effectually,  keep 
the  earth  an  unyidding  waste,  especially  in  her  trop- 
ics, and  result  in  our  debasement  and  self-destruc- 
tion ! 

That  the  intelligent  Abolitionists  know  that  they 
are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  creation,  and 
also  in  contravention  of  their  own  best  judgments, 
we  quote  the  following  from  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
Enquirer  of  November  5th,  1862,  touching  a  speech 
of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson.    It  is  as  follows: 

**A  Portrait, — Daniel  8,  Dickinson,  one  of  the 
great  guns  of  Abolitionism  in  New  York,  and  upon 
whose  efforts  to  defeat  Seymour  so  much  reliance  is 
]ilaced,  gave  the  following  graphic  and  true  portrait 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  at  present  associated,  on 
an  occasion  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  lie: 

»  "  *A  more  graceless  set  of  politicians  never  congre- 
gated. They  are  desperate  men  from  all  parties — ^the 
lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  gathered  together ;  and 
what  are  they  going  to  do  ?  Going  to  help  freedom ! 
Freedom  for  whom  ?  Their  every  eftbrt  jeopardizes 
freedom ;  and  if  only  their  efforts  prevail,  we  would 
not  long  have  a  free  Government.  Freedom  for  a 
few  blacks.  Turning  aside  from  the  great  destinies 
of  humanity,  leaving  this  country  and  the  race  to 
whom  its  destinies  were  committed,  to  go  off  in  a 
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crasade,  jeopardizing  the  institutioiis  of  the  ooantry, 
violating  the  Constitution,  menacing  the  harmunj 
and  integrity  of  every  bond  of  TTniony  rather  than 
slavery  should  be  extended.  What  do  they  care  for 
slavery  ?  They  would  seek  to  rivet  slavery  upon  the 
limbs  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  and  upon  human- 
ity  for  all  time  to  come,  in  order  that  their  mad, 
crude,  incendiary  Ideas  should  be  carried  out  in  ref- 
erence to  a  few  blacks/  *' 

Where  is  there  a  more  correct  portrait  of  the  school 
of  Abolitionism  tiian  is  here  fully  declared,  and  tha^ 
too,  by  one  who,  when  he  made  this  declaration,  did 
not  believe  so  fully  in  Abolitionism  as  now?  It 
shows  that  nothing  can  be  gained  from  such  a  course 
but  despotism  and  slavery  for  the  whiter,  instead  of 
the  blacks.  Such  a  declaration,  from  such  a  source, 
speaks  volumes,  and  sets  aside  all  comments  on  the 
wickedness,  depravity,  and  perversity  of  the  Aboli- 
tion character.  It  shows  of  what  they  are  composed 
-^the  refuse  of  parties  heretofore  prominent;  and 
like  desperate  men  in  a  desperate  cause,  it  proves 
that  they  are  determined  to  survive  the  hurricane  on 
only  part  of  the  ship  of  State,  letting  all  else  that  is 
useful,  and  graceful,  and  progressive,  founder  in  the 
tumultuous  waves,  that  Uke  mountains  rise,  impel  to 
immediate  destruction ! 

In  the  history  of  man,  as  in  the  history  of  nations, 
each  one  composing  a  portion  of  the  respective  com- 
pacts, should  feel,  in  the  first  walks  of  life,  that  he 
has  a  design  and  a  purpose  on  earth,  and  with  thia 
view,  bend  himself  to  natural  law^  in  order  to  fulfill 
his  great  destiny  I    We  Americans  have  before  us  a 
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great  and  etentful  deMiny^  in  the  endeavor  to  ^  enbdne 
tbe  earth,  or  eVeti  tropical  America,  Which  we  have^ 
in  part,  described ;  provided,  we  walk  and  progreas 
in  accordance  with  the  commande  of  Ood  \  In  this 
dissertation,  with  reference  to  slavery  being  a  Divine 
institution,  we  have  proved  it  beyond  skepticisni  and 
the  research  of  depravity  on  tbe  opposite  side  ©f  thlA 
question ;  and  consequently,  having  ftill  4Shith  in  the 
injunctions  of  God  and  the  Constitution,  and  dectsioM 
of  the  Strpreme  Court  of  the  United  States^  we  in- 
vite obedience  to  the  commands  of  God  and  the  Ooo^ 
stitntion,  based  on  TKUutetl  latOy  f6r  tbe  good  of  maii* 
kind!  We  are  in  a  fearful  civil  commotion,  and 
flfeemingly,  with  the  endeavor  to  demolish  the  pillaw 
of  State !  "We  must  pause  alid  reason,  not  only  in 
tbe  Kortb,  East^  West,  bnt  in  the  South,  ere  reason 
has  forever  descended  from  her  throne,  with  sR  of 
her  00ft  and  peaceful  endearments !  Without  reason^ 
there  is  no  peace,  no  prosperity,  no  secfurity  for  tife 
aind  property,  and  no  national  greatness !  Henoe,  lei 
Mason  descebd  to  every  American  in  oor  extended 
domain,  and  let  his  actions  be  governed  by  it,  or  de* 
ertruetion  both  to  Rfe  and  property  will  be  ourr  com«> 
mon  &te,  and  madness  will  rule  the  hour  of  gloomy 
night.  Mexico  and  Central  America  arebefore  us,  and 
they  plead  for  our  action  !  even  their  moontains  and 
valleys  hold  oirt  their  Inducenvents  and  invite  onr  in- 
coming! SRhiU  we  paMfr  to  oonniler  whether  we 
rfmll  take  them  under  our  protectorate,  in  defiimce  o# 
the  French  aArmie»ikatai^alKmt  to  pmr  into  fiur 
Mexico  and  subfect  her  to  French  ^onmktkni?  Tb» 
picture  is  before  us,  O,  our  country  n>en!  and  tbe  fafe 


(ff  Me&Ico  willy  ere  longt  b*  naled,  if  she  reoeiveB  no 
friendly  aid  from  Americaas,  and  thence  Central 
Amerioa  will  follow  in  her  wake  I  In  tbis  view,  let 
TM  nurture  reason  awhile,  and  see  how  her  eharma 
look  in  tfamr  nap  dressmg ;  for  nnoe  oivit  oommotion 
was  bej^B^ehe  has  been  timbering  on  her  eoneh  of 
repose !  Let  her  aseend  the  tbnme  of  every  Ameri'* 
can  mind,  and  let  ns,  with  all  oar  manUneas^  bury  our 
ismSf  unite  our  forcee  both  Kofth  and  South,  both 
Bast  and  Weety  ae  one  great  and  good  people,  wining' 
to  do  unto  othefB  as  we  would  that  others  should  do 
nsito  U0»  in  like  times,  conditions  and  eircumstanceB, 
and  throw  mee  and  fiyreBer  our  TMtntte  of  protection 
arcmnd  Mexico  and  Central  America^  repel  that  for- 
eign invader  from  WirAmerUian  so^  establish  a  protec- 
torate over  these  tworc^ons,  and  open  them  up  to 
cemmeroe  and  navigation !  In  this  view,  we  mean 
!E*rance)  bsoanse  Meadeo  has  offered  every  honorable 
indncemeiit  to  settle  with  her,  for  the  aggressions 
and  spokatioas  wblcii  any  of  her  citizens  may  have 
snJOEoied  in  eonsequetteeoif  the  eivH  wars- in  that  coun- 
tiy«  The  same  we  diouM  fed,  if  any  other  of  the 
European  Gtoates  were  endeavoring  to  conquer  Mex- 
ieoy  w  any  portion  of  America.  As  a  nation  we 
r^^wet  Ae  Ff  Mch ;  but  n^  when  they  endeavor  to 
make  their  line  of  p^riicy  conffict  with  our  territorial 
pBogreeSy  both  with  reference  to  freedom  and  slavery. 
'Rm  is  ^b%  correct  American  feeling  which  should 
have  a  respmise  and  a  wiH  in  every  heart  within  our 
vast  domain  !  In  assuming  the  protectorate  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  we  should  exercise  the  utmost 
care  and  foreeast  to  bar  a  misuse  of  the  elective  fran- 
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cbise.  Wheiefoie,  let  no  one  in  Mexico  nor  Central 
America  vote  bnt  those  descendants  by  common  pa* 
rentage  from  the  Spaniards  of  old  Spain,  with  each 
Oaacasians  as  may  enter  those  res^ons  in  what  par* 
suit  soever,  protecting  all  others  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  lives,  property  and  pnrsnit  of  happiness.  Thence 
let  us  invite  settlement,  permitting  slaves  to  be  taken 
from  any  of  the  slave  States  into  these  acquisitions, 
and  be  protected  by  general  laws  as  well  as  special, 
in  the  Mexican  States,  where  they  may  be  taken; 
and  from  this  consideration^  slavery  will  go  where  it 
will  pay  the  best,  letting  the  Mexican  peones  remain 
peones  as  being  the  better  means  of  preserving  them 
from  immorality  and  vice,  and  of  saving  them  from 
too  speedy  a  destrnction !  In  this  manner,  slaveiy 
will  regulate  itself  to  sections  and  regions  where  it 
pays,  and  l^ve  those  where  it  does  not  This  is  the 
law  of  trade  and  labor  where  civil  enactments  do  not 
operate  to  the  contrary.  At  this  coi^unctare  of  oar 
national  calamities,  when  destrnction  excites  to  won* 
der,  and  blood  to  weep,  let  this  advocacy  be  the  policy 
of  reason  and  common  sense  in  self  preservation,  and 
it  must  meet  with  universal  adoption  among  men  of 
sound  and  logical  judgments.  It  is  a  bold  and  strik* 
ing  policy,  for  such  the  American  mind  requires  I 
United,  it  can  remove  mountains,  and  subdue  tropi* 
cal  America  by  the  means  of  slavery,  rendering  it  a 
smiling  abode  for  man,  in  view  of  its  altitudes,  and  a 
reflection  of  gratitude  to  all  coming  ages!  Upon 
these  vital  principles  of  self  preservation  and  of  fa- 
tare  progress,  we  conjure  you,  our  countrymen,  to 
unite  all  your  energies  to  combat  France  in  her  con* 
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qoest  of  Mexico,  and  assume  her  protectorate,  giving 
yourselves  and  this  unhappy  country,  for  60  many 
yeurp,  a  proepect  and  ii  guarantee, favoring  and  pro- 
tecting man  here  in  hia  whole  estate!  These  great 
considerations,  possessing  the  wealth  of  Golconda, 
are  within  your  reach  !  Wilt  you,  our  countrymen, 
have  them,  or  will  yoo  reject  them?  It  is  now  for 
you  to  decide  your  future  proijress  or  future  fate! 
Will  you  unite  and  do  %  according  to  the  organic 
taw  in  the  order  m  creation,  or  will  you  reject  this 
golden  opportunity  of  restoring  peace  to  yourselves 
and  peace  to  these  dietracted  countries?  We  mufit 
not  forget  the  precepts  and  doctrine  of  our  forefath- 
ers, who  have  declared  that  no  foreign  power  should 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  Amerieau  continent 
Are  we  equal  to  the  declaration  of  our  forefathers, 
or  shall  we  spurn  them  and  their  great  and  noble 
deed 8?  Let  ua  look  to  the  foreign  foe,  spread  out 
our  flag,  and  take  in  those  sister  Hepublics  in  M?ord, 
and  nurture  among  ourselves,  a  respectful  consid- 
eration for  all  that  pertains  to  national  honor  and 
progress !  These  are  incentives  worthy  of  man,  cre- 
ates] in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God ! 
Shall  we  not  altogether  pursue  them  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  objects  brought,  in  this  disser- 
tation  before  tis,  or  shall  we,  like  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  with  some  of  the  European,  and 
most  of  the  Asiatic,  nations,  relapse  into  barbarism, 
murdering,  plundering,  devastating,  and  prostitnting, 
all  animate  gains,  and  animate  hopes  ?  God  forbid  I 
Let  us  restore  oursclyes  to  reason  and  common  sense, 
by  an  appeal  to  God,  our  Great  Creator,  to  adjust 
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our  bearts  and  our  understandings !  Let  us  be  ear- 
nest in  our  devotion  to  the  order  of  creaMon,  as  seen 
and  expounded  by  the  philosophy  of  reason,  and  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  North  America ! 

By  the  organization  of  matter  from  its  original 
state  into  inanimate  existence,  as  well  as  by  that  into 
animate  existence,  by  analysis  and  comparison,  and 
by  the  conventional  compact  based  on  the  organic  or- 
der of  Gtod  in  his  creation,  we  have  proved  slavery 
to  be  a  Divine  institution,  not  only  of  the  Africans, 
but  of  the  Mongolians,  Malays,  or  Polynesians,  and 
Indians. 

This  may  startle  some ;  we  expect  and  desire  to 
persuade  them  to  reason,  and  to  the  exercise  of  com* 
mon  sense,  as  it  was  displayed  in  the  order  of  crea- 
tion, which  defends,  guards,  and  protects  the  position 
advanced  in  this  dissertation. 

Almost  daily  we  are  asked  how  we  know  that  the 
originf^of  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  African, 
and  Caucasian,  is  separate,  one  from  the  other,  and 
has  no  connection  any  more  than  the  original  matter, 
out  of  which  each  organic  form,  as  it  now  appears 
to  our  senses  and  understandings,  was  conceived  and 
brought  forth?  one  reply  is,  how  do  we  know  that 
rye,  oats,  barley, wheat,  com,  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
sun,  moon,  the  plajoets,  and  stars,  are  difierent  and 
separate  in  their  origins  and  organizations,  from 
original  matter,  though  all  formed  out  of  chaos  with- 
in the  six  consecutive  days  that  gave  birth  to  the 
world  ?  Do  not  our  senses  teach  us  a  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  latter,  and  with  regard  to  which,  wc 
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Bee  no  doubters;  hence,  on  the  same  principle  of 
reaaoningy  who  can  doubt  the  original  condition  of 
the  former,  as  they  are  now  presented  to  us  in  the 
book  of  nature,  when  we  are  pursuaded  to  turn  over 
its  leaves.  Fire  burns,  the  rose  blossoms,  the  young 
come  forth,  the  san,  moon,  the  planets,  and  stars,  are 
in  motion,  yet  who  can  see  that  secret  agency  that 
causes  all  these  effects,  any  more  or  less,  than  he  can 
see  that  Agency  that  gives  rise  to  the  different  coK 
ored  existences,  and  man,  yet  we  know,  by  the  ezcr> 
ciae  of  reason,  that  such  exist  and  have  all  the  gen- 
eratwe  organs  for  reproduction  4n  resemblance  to 
themselves,  severally.  No  one,  for  a  moment,  pre- 
tends, through  a  process  of  presumed  mutations,  that  an 
apple  originated  from  a  pear,  or  a  cherry  from  u 
plum,  or  an  apricot  from  a  peach,  or  squirrel  from  a 
rabbit,  or  tea  from  coffee,  or  coffee  from  the  beaot 
which  we  eat,  etc.,  by  apparent  congenerics  throat- 
out  the  whole  volume  of  nature.  And  why  not? 
Because  their  organic  forms  are  distinct,  and  ea«b 
has  the  capacity  of  reproducing  its  kind,  and  an  ay- 
peal  to  our  senses  awards  this  decision.  This  being 
the  condition  of  this  figure,  as  presented  to  the  moft 
common  understanding;  physiologically  and  ethno- 
togically,  in  view  of  the  organic  law  then,  what  de- 
viation should  we  expect  from  such,  with  referenoe 
to  existences  of  colors  and  man,  in  their  creation  and 
production  T  If  we  shonld  wander  into  the  woo^ 
forests,  or  over  the  verdant  meadows,  or  over  tb^ 
dry  channels  which  have  disgorged  their  fountain*, 
coming  from  mountains  and  periodical  springis^  or 
t^e  a  geological  snrvc(y  of  the  inner  depths  of  the 
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\earth,  and  should  say,  after  a  minute  inyeetigBtioa^ 
and  after  we  had  beheld  80  much  diversity  in  the  or- 
ganic forms  of  matter,  that  all  sprang  from  one  or- 
ganic form  in  each  of  the  kingdoms !  what  would  a 
•common  field-hand  negro,  exercising  no  more  sense 
than  enough  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  wbrtes,  say  as 
to  such   a  conclusion  ?    The  most  common  under- 
standing must  see  the  monstrocity  of  such  a  conclu^ 
siou,  and  of  intelligent  white  mm  argnii^  in  favor  of 
^he  unity  of  existences  of  colors  and  man,  in  the 
*CJnited  States,  and  of  putting  such  on  an  equality 
'with  the  whites  politically,  for  no  other  purpose,  af- 
ter their  emancipation  is  efiected,  than  to  use  them 
us  tools^  as  the  existences  of  colors  are  used  in  Mexi- 
ico.  Central,  and  South  America,  except  Brazil.  Ths 
will  be  the  upshot  of  the  present  gigantic  abolirion 
-raid  against  slavery.    By  making  emancipated  skives 
'citizens,  and  consequently  voters,  they  would  be  ever 
ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists,  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  government,  which  would 
'degenerate  into  a  monarchy  of  blacks  imd  whites,  as 
•^eterogenious  as  could  be  generated.    The  Agranaa 
law  was  a  humbug;  Mohammedanism  was  a  hum- 
bug ;  the  pretended  religion  of  those  people  who  set- 
tled in  New  England  near  PlymoiithKock,was  a  hum- 
bug ;  Witchcraftism  was  a  humbug ;  the  persecution 
ot  the  Quakers  and  Catholics  in  New  England  was  a 
humbug ;  MoAnanism  was  a  humbug ;  Socialism  was 
a  humbug;  Millerism  was  a  humbug;  but  the  prince 
/Of  humbugs  is  Abolitionism  in  modern  times,  with 
•uch  men  as  Prichard,  Sumner,  Lovejoy,  Fremont^ 
€amerOD,  Dickinson,  with  a  whole  host  of  greater 
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and  less  satelites,  that  shine  in  the  dim  and  bloodj 
world  of  their  own  creation ! 

If  the  religion  of  the  New  Englanders  had  been 
pnre,  and  had  it  been  founded  pn  this  eternal  princi- 
ple of  respecting  ^^thy  neighbor  as  thyself''  in  point 
of  natural  organic  rights,  could  they  have  persecuted 
the  Quakers  and  Catholics  who  came  sunong  themi 
God,  in  his  creation,  made  the  earth  for  the  white 
man,  and  all  else  in  subordination  to  him ;  see  ph j- 
aologically  the  order  of  creation  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.  Therefore,  those  whites  who  believe  in 
Him  have  a  right  to  His  Inheritance,  a  natural  right 
to  air,  water,  and  the  earth  to  sleep  on,  and  a  conven- 
tional right  to  purchase  lands,  founded  on .  Organic 
Law,  or  as  it  should  be,  for  possessions.  To  purchase 
in  this  sense,  implies  an  original  white  possessor. 
As  based  on  this  law,  there  could  be  no  religious  nor 
political  persecutions ;  for  inanimate  nature  docs  not 
persecute  herself ;  hence  can  animate  nature  consis- 
tently persecute  herself?  "When  man,  over  his  fel- 
low man,  deviates  from  this  law,  and  inflicts  punish- 
ment, banishment,  imprisonment,  or  death,  upon 
those  who  adhere  to  the  order  of  creation,  and  con- 
sequently to  organic  law,  he  denies  this  order,  this 
law,  and  becomes  an  Atheist.  For,  in  oftendi  ng  God 
in  spiritual  matters,  man  is  responsible  to  his  Creator 
slone,  and  when  man  assumes  to  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment in  question,  he  deifies  himself,  denies  his  God, 
snd  becomes  an  Atheist,  also. 

This  was  the  condition  with  those  first  emigrants 
to  New  England,  who  settled  near  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
who  assumed  the    reins  of  God  in  their  punishment 
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of  man  for  departures  in  faith  from  their  (a*eed.  This 
game  Abolition,  fanatical,  Atheistical,  unconstitntion- 
al,  creed  has  been  handed  down  from  £either  to  son 
in  those  States,  embracing  those  susceptible  of  its 
adoption,  till  the  constitutional  elements  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  aroused  from  their  apathy,  to  contem- 
plate means  of  forcing  all  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitutional  platform,  founded  by  our  forefa- 
thers. 

*  In  drawing  this  work  to  a  dose,  it  may  profit  us 
to  review  portions  of  the  Constitution,  and  our  first 
object  is  to  quote  Benjamin  R*  Curtis,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  on  Executive  Power,  by  present- 
iBg  in  the  first  place,  the  subjects  that  gave  rise  to  his 
Article,  as  follows,  to- wit : 

BXTEACT  PROM  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  PROCLAMATION  OF 
SEPTEMBER  22, 1862. 

"  That  on  the  fint  day  of  Janoaiy,  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  one  tiionsand 
fight  hnndred  and  sixty-three,  all  penons  hdd  as  slaree  ^ithin  any  State,  * 
fft  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward  an^  forerer  free: 
tad  the  Bxeontire  OoTornment  of  the  United  States,  iodnding  the  military 
and  naval  anthority  thereof,  will  recognise  and  maintain  the  freedom  of 
aach  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  suppress  such  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  aotual  f^«edom. 

That  the  Exeentive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  pro- 
oiamation,  designate  the  States,  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
states;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof  shall  on  that 
day  be  m  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections,  where  a  minority  of  the  qualified 
TOtani  of  such  States  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
oonntervoirmg  testimony,  be  deemed  oonelosive  evidence  that  sooh  State 
•ad  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

**  Understand,  I  raise  no  ol]()ection  against  it  on  legal  or  oonstitotional 
gronndiB  *,  for,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  tlma 
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«f  w«r,  I  fvppoee  I  bare  a  right  to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  sub- 
dee  the  enemy." — President  Liiteoi*  to  the  Chicago  Delegation, 
PROCLAMATION  OF  SBPTEMBBB  «J4,  ISGSt 

**  W  Him  AS,  It  has  beoome  necessary  to  call  into  service  not  only  vol* 
imteers,  bat  also  a  portion  of  the  militia  of  the  States  by  draft,  in  order  to 
rappress  the  insurrection  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  disloyal  per- 
sons are  not  adequately  restndned  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  law  flrom 
hindering  this  measure,  and  from  giving  aid  and  comfort,  in  various  ways, 
to  the  insurrection. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  ordered— 

1.  That  daring  the  existing  insureotioo,  and  as  a  necessary  measure  for 
suppressing  the  seme,  all  rebels  and  insurgents,  all  aiders  and  abettors, 
within  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  discouraging  volunteer  <enliBt- 
■aents,  resisting  militia  drafts,  or  guihy  of  any  disloyal  practice,  affording 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales, 
shall  be  subject  to  martial  law,  and  Uable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  court 
martial  or  military  commission. 

3.  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  sospended  in  respect  to  all  persons 
arrested,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion  shall  be,  im- 
prisoned in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other  place  of  ood- 
flnement  by  any  military  aathority,  or  by  the  santence  of  any  court-mar- 
tial or  military  commission. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fourUi  day  of  Sep- 
[tember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
seventh.  ABAAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President: 

William  H.  Siward, 

Secretary  of  State." 
OBDEBS  OF  THB  SECBETABT  OF  WAB,  PBOMULOATED  SBP- 
TEMBBB 26, 1862. 

'*  First  There  shall  be  a  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment,  whose  headquarters  will  be  at  Washington,  and  who  will  have  the 
immediate  supervision,  control  and  management  of  the  corps. 

Second.  There  will  be  appointed  in  each  State  one  or  more  special  Pro- 
vost Marshals,  as  necessity  may  require,  who  will  report  and  receive  in- 
structions and  orders  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  War 
Department 

Third.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  special  Provost  Marshal  to  arrest  all 
deserters,  whether  Begulars,  Volunteers,  or  Militia,  and  send  them  to  the 
nearest  military  commander  or  military  post,  where  they  can  be  cared  for 
and  sent  to  their  respective  regiments ;  to  arrest  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
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Judge  Advocate,  aD  disloyal 'persons  sal^ject  to  arrest  under  the  orden  of 
the  War  Department;  to  inqoire  into  and  report  tmsonable  pracCiees, 
seise  stolen  or  embessled  property  of  the  €k>Termnent,  detect  spies  of  the 
enemy,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoined  npon  them  by 
the  War  Department,  and  report  all  their  proceedings  promptly  to  the 
ProTost  Marshal  QeneraL 

Fonrth.  To  enable  special  Proros^  Marshals  to  dischaitie  their  daties 
efficiently,  they  are  authorized  to  call  on  any  available  military  ftnnoe 
within  their  respective  districts,  or  else  to  employ  the  assistance  of  cttisens, 
oonstablee,  sherifb,  or  police  officers,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Provoet  Marshal  Genen^ef 
the  War  Department,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Fifth.  Necessary  expenses  incurred  in  this  service  wiU  be  paid  in  duptl> 
eate  bills,  certified  by  the  special  Proroet  Marshal,  stating  time  and  nature 
of  service,  after  examination  and  approval  by  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral. 

Sixth.  The  compensation  of  special  Provoet  Marshals  shall  be dd- 

lars  per  month,  and  actual  traveling  expenses,  and  postage  will  be  refunded 
en  bills  certified  under  oath,  and  approved  by  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral. 

Seventh,  All  appointments  in  this  service  will  be  snlgect  to  be  revoked 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Eighth.  All  orders  heretofore  issued  by  the  War  Department,  conferring 
authority  upon  other  officers  to  act  as  Provost  Marshals,  except  those  who 
receive  special  commissions  fh>m  the  War  Department,  are  hereby  i«- 
voked. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General" 


JIXECUTIVt  POWIR. 

*'  No  citicen  can  be  insensible  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  late  proclama- 
tions and  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Great  differences 
of  opinion  alHoady  exist  concerning  them.  But  whatever  those  differences 
of  opinion  may  be,  upon  one  point  all  must  agree.  They  are  assertions  of 
transcendent  executive  power. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  Chief  Magistrate^ 
there  is  nothing  in  his  present  position  in  connection  with  these  proclama- 
tions, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  country  which  should  prevent 
a  candid  and  dispassionate  discussion,  either  of  their  practical  tendencies 
or  of  the  source  of  power  from  whence  they  are  supposed  to  spring. 

The  President,  on  all  occasions,  has  manifested  the  strongest  desire  to 
act  cautiously,  wisely,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  What 
is  commonly  called  bis  proclamation  of  emancipation  is,  from  its  terms 
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Md  from  the  nature  of  the  cue,  only  a  declaration  of  ^hat,  at  its  date,  be 
believed. ipight  prove  expedient,  within  yet  undefined  territorial  limit*, 
three  months  hence,  thirty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  and 
within  territory  not  at  present  subject  even  to  our  military  control  Of 
oonrse,  such  an  executive  declaration  as  to  his  future  intentions  must  be 
understood  by  the  people  to  be  liable  to  be  modified  by  events,  as  well  as 
anl^ect  to  such  changes  of  views  respecting  the  extent  of  his  own  powers, 
aa  a  more  mature,  and  possibly  a  more  enlightened  consideration,  may 
produce. 

In  April,  1861,  the  President  isaued  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  he 
would  treat  as  pirates  all  persons  who  should  cruise  under  the  authority 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

But  subsequent  events  induced  him,  with  general  acquiescence,  to  ex- 
change them  as  prisoners  of  ^ar.  Not  firom  any  fickleness  of  purpose,  but 
because  the  interests  of  the  country  imperatively  "demanded  this  depart- 
ure iVom  his  proposed  course  of  action. 

In  like  manner  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  by  any  on^  who  esteems  the 
President  honestly  deeiroas  to  do  his  duty  to  the  country,  under  tlie  beet 
lights  possible,  that  when  tbe  time  for  his  action  on  his  recent  proclama- 
tions and  orders  diall  arrive,  it  will  be  in  conformity  with  his  own  wishes 
that  he  should  have  tiiose  lights  which  are  best  elicited  in  this  country  by 
temperate  and  well  considered  public  discussion ;  discussion  not  unly  of 
the  practical  consequences  of  tbe  proposed  measures,  but  of  his  own  con- 
stitutional power  to  decree  and  execute  thenu 

•  Tbe  Constitution  has  made  it  incumbent  on  the  President  io  recommend 
to  Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  expedient 
Although  Congress  will  have  been  iif  session  neaiiy  thirty  days  before  any 
executive  action  is  proposed  to  be  taken  on  tliis  subject  of  emancipation, 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  proclamation  was  intended  to  be  a  re- 
commendation to  them.  Still,  in  what  the  President  may  perhaps  regard 
as  having  some  flavor  of  tlie  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  he  makee  known 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  his  proposed  future  executive  action ; 
eertaioly  not  expecting  or  desiring  that  they  should  be  faidifferent  to  such 
a  momentous  proposal,  or  should  fail  to  exercise  their  best  judgments,  and 
afford  their  best  counsels  upon  what  so  deeply  concerns  themselves. 

Our  public  affairs  are  in  a  condition  to  render  unanimity,  not  only  in 
the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  but  among  the  people  themselves,  of  the 
first  importance;  but  the  President  must  have  been  aware,  when  he  issued 
these  proclamations,  that  nothing  approaching  toward  unanimity  upon 
their  subjects  could  be  attained  among  the  people  save  through  their  pub- 
lic di^cuMion.  And  as  his  desire  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wisest  and 
best  nettled  and  mo«t  energetic  popular  sentiment  cannot  be  duubted,  we 
may  jit8tly  believe  that  executive  action  has  been  postponed,  amung  other 
reoiioiis,  for  the  very  purpose  of  allowing  time  for  such  discussion. 
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'And,  in  reference' to  the  last  proclamation,  and  the  orders  of  the  Seero- 
tary  of  War,  intended  to  carry  it  into  practioal  elfeot,  though  their  opera- 
tion is  immodiate,  so  Car  as  their  express  declarations  ean  make  them  so, 
they  haye  not  yet  been  practically  applied  to  snoh  an  extent,  or  in  sooh  a 
way,  as  not  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  grounds  npon  which  tfasy 
rest  are  open  for  examination. 

However  this  may  be,  these  ave  subjects  in  whiob  the  people  hare  Tast 
eoncem.  It  is  their  right,  it  is  their  doty  to  tbemselTOs  and  to  their  pee- 
terity,  to  examine  and  to  consider  and  to  decide  upon  them ;  and  no  efii- 
■en  is  faithful  to  his  great  trust  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  according  to  the  best 
lights  be  has,  or  ean  obtain.  And  if,  finally,  such  examination  and  con- 
sideration shall  end  in  dirersity  of  opinion,  it  most  be  aocepted  as  justly 
attributable  to  the  questions  themselves,  or  to  the  men  who  have  made 


It  has  been  attempted  by  some  partisan  journals  to  raise  the  cry  of  *  dis- 
loyalty '  against  any  one  who  should  question  these  exeeutive  acts. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  that  loyalty  is  not  sabservi- 
eney  to  a  man,  or  to  a  party,  or  to  the  opinions  of  newspapers ;  but  that 
it  ii»  an  honest  and  wise  devotion  to  the  safety  and  wel£ue  of  our  ooon- 
try,  and  to  the  great  principles  which  our  Constitution  of  govemmeDi 
embodies,  by  which  alone  that  safety  and  welfare  can  be  secured.  And, 
when  those  principles  are  put  in  jeopardy,  every  true  loyal  man  must  in* 
terpose,  according  to  his  ability,  or  be  an  unfaithful  citisen. 

This  is  not  a  Government  of  men.  it  is  a  Qovemment  of  laws.  And 
the  laws  are  required  by  the  people  to  be  in  conformity  with  thoir  will, 
declared  by  the  Constitution.  Our  loyalty  is  due  to  that  wiU.  Onr  obedi- 
ence in  due  to  those  laws ;  and  he  who  would  induce  subiniBsien  to  other 
laws,  springing  from  sources  of  powlr  not  originating  in  the  people,  but 
in  casual  eveuts,  and  in  the  mere  will  of  the  occupants  of  places  of  power, 
does  not  exhort  us  to  loyalty,  but  to  a  desertion  of  our  trust 

That  tliey,  whose  principles  he  questions,  have  the  conduct  of  pnb^ 
affairs ;  thai  the  times  are  most  critical ;  that  public  unanimity  is  highly 
necessary ;  while  these  facts  afford  suffioient  reasons  to  restrain  all  oppo- 
sition upon  any  personal  or  party  grounds,  they  can  afford  ntk  good  reason 
— ^hardly  a  plausible  apology — for  failure  to  oppose  usurpation  of  power, 
which,  if  acquiesced  in  and  established,  must  be  fatal  to  a  free  Qovem- 


The  war  in  which  we  are  engage^  is  a  just  and  necessary  war.  It  must 
be  prosecuted  with  the  whole  force  of  this  GoTemment  till  the  military 
power  of  the  South  is  broken,  and  they  submit  themselves  to  their  du^  to 
obey,  and  our  right  to  have  obeyed,  the  Constitutioa  of  the  United  States, 
as  *  tlie  supremo  law  of  the  land.'  Bot  with  what  sense  of  right  can  we 
subdue  them  by  arms  to  obey  tlie  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  tkmr 
part  of  the  laud  if  we  have  ceased  to  obey  it,  or  (ailed  to  preserve  it,  as 
the  supreme  iaw  of  our  part  of  the  land? 
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I  am  a  maiber  of  no  pftUrieal  party.  Dstiet,  ineondstont,  in  my  opin- 
ion, with  the  preserration  of  any  attachments  to  politioal  party,  oaoaod 
me  to  with«iraw  from  all  snoh  eonnections  many  yean  ago,  and  they  hare 
■erer  been  reenmed.  I  hare  no  oeeation  to  liaten  to  the  exhortations,  now 
•o  freqvMt,  to  diTett  myseli  of  party  ties,  and  dieregard  party  objeets,  and 
aot  for  my  ooantry.  I  haTO  nothing  bat  my  eountry  for  wUoh  to  act,  ta 
miy  pnblie  affair;  and  solely  because  I  have  that  yet  remaining,  and  know 
•ot  bat  it  may  be  possible,  from  my  stadias  and  reifeetions,  to  say  some- 
tldng  to  my  ooontrymen  which  may  aid  them  to  form  right  eondosions  in 
these  dark  and  dangeroos  times,  I  now  relaetantly  address  them. 

I  60  not  propose  to  disooss  tiie  question  whether  the  first  of  these  pro- 
clamations of  the  President,  if  definitely  adopted,  can  hare  any  practical 
efibct  on  tiie  unhappy  raco  of  persons  to  whom  It  refers ;  nor  what  Its 
practical  conseqaeuces  would  be  upon  them  and  upon  the  white  p«ipula- 
tion  of  the  United  States  if  it  should  take  eflfoct ;  nor  through  what -scenes 
of  bloodshed,  end  worse  than  btoodshed,  it  may  be,  we  should  adrauce  ta 
thoee  final  conditions ;  nor  eren  the  lawfulness,  in  any  Christian  or  ciril- 
iaed  sense,  of  the  \i«e  of  «nch  means  tn  attnin  any  end.  < 

If  the  entire  sodsl  conditiott  of  nine  millions  of  people  hss,  In  the  prorl- 
dence  of  God,  been  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  ezeoudve  decrees  of  oaa 
man,  it  will  be  the  most  stupendous  fact  whic^  the  history  uf  the  race  has 
exhibited.  But,  for  myself,  I  do  not  yet  pereeive  that  this  vast  responsi- 
bility is  placed  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States.  1  do  not  yet  sea 
that  it  depends  upon  his  executlyo  decree  whether  a  senrile  war  shall  ha 
invoked  to  help  twenty  millions  of  the  white  race  to  assert  the  rigntful 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their  country  over  those  who 
refuse  to  obey  them.  But  I  do  see  that  this  proclamation  asserts  the  power 
of  the  Bxeeutive  to  make  such  a  decree. 

I  do  not  yet  perceire  how  it  Is  ^at  my  neighbors  and  myseli;  residing 
remote  from  armies  and  their  operations,  and  where  all  the  laws  of  the 
land  may  be  enforced  by  constitutional  means,  should  be  sulyected  to  the 
possibility  of  military  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  trial  before  a  military 
commission,  and  punishment  at  its  discretion  for  offences  unknown  to  the 
law;  a  possibility  to  be  converted  into  a  fisct  at  the  mere  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  of  some  subordinate  ofllcer,  clothed  by  him  with  this  power.  Bat 
I  do  perceive  that  this  executive  power  is  asserted. 
^  I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  times  of  great  public  danger,  unexpected  per- 
ils, which  the  legislative  power  has  fiiiled  to  provide  against,  may  imjiera- 
tively  demand  instant  and  vigorous  executive  action,  passing  beyond  the 
Umits  of  the  law ;  and  that,  when  the  Executive  has  assumed  the  high 
responsibility  of  such  a  necessary  exercise  of  mere  power,  he  may  Justly 
look  fur  indemnity  to  that  department  of  the  (Government  which  alone  has 
the  rightfol  authority  to  grsnt  it ;  an  tndsinniiy  which  sliould  be  always 
sought  and  accorded  upon  the  clearest  admission  of  legal  wror^,  finding 
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it*  excnfte  in  the  exoeptimiAl  oate  which  made  that  wroig  ahtelatoljr  i 
•ary  for  the  paUio  tafety. 

But  I  find  no  refemblanoa  betweeo  radi  azoqpliooal  oaaea  and  the  sah- 
■Unoe  of  these  proclamations  and  these  orders  They  do  not  relate  to 
ezce|>tional  cai«es— they  estahUsh  a  system.  They  do  not  relate  to  some 
iastant  emergeooy— they  corer  an  indefinite  future.  They  do  not  seek  tor 
eicoses— they  assert  powers  and  rights.  They  are  general  rales  of  action^ 
applicA^le  to  the  entire  country,  and  to  every  penon  in  it ;  or  to  great 
tracts  of  country  and  to  the  social  condition  of  their  people ;  and  they  are 
to  be  applied  wheneyer  and  wherever  and  to  whomsoever  the  PrcsiUentt 
or  any  subordinate  officer  whom  he  may  employ,  may  choose  to  apply 
diem. 

Certainly  these  things  are  worthy  of  the  most  delibetmte  and  searching 
esamination. 

Let  us,  then,  analyie  these  proclamations  and  orders  of  the  President; 
let  ns  comprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  they  assume. 
Above  all,  let  us  examine  that  portentoue  dond  of  the  military  power  of 
the  President,  which  is  supposed  to  have  overcome  us  and  tlie  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  country,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  people,  ordained  in  the 
Oon<*titution  beoaose  we  are  in  a  state  of  war. 

And  first,  let  us  understand  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation,  as  it  is  termed;  then  let  us  see  the  character  and  eoope 
oft  the  other  proclamation,  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  designed 
to  give  it  practical  effiDot,  and  having  done  so,  let  as  examine  the  asserted 
source  of  these  powers. 

Tlie  proclamation  ot  emancipation,  if  taken  to  mean  what  in  terms  it 
asserts,  is  an  ezecntive  decree,  that  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves,  witliin  such  btates  or  parts  of  States  as  shall  then 
be  designated,  shall  cease  to  be  lawfully  held  to  service,  and  may  by  their 
own  efforts  and  with  the  aid  of  the  military  power  of  the  United  Statesi 
▼indicate  their  lawful  right  to  their  personal  freedom. 

The  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  proclamation  are  held  to  ssr- 
viee  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  in  which  they  reside,  enacted  by 
State  authority,  as  clear  and  unquestionable,  ander  our  system  of  Qovecn- 
ment,  as  any  law  passed  by  any  State  on  any  subject 

This  proclamation,  then,  by  an  execative  decree,  proposes  to  repeal  and 
aminl  valid  State  laws  which  regulate  the  domestic  relations  of  their  peo- 
ple.   Such  is  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  decree. 

The  next  observable  characteristic  is,  that  this  execative  decree  holds 
ont  this  proposed  r^>eal  of  State  laws  as  a  threatened  penalty  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  governing  minority  of  the  people  of  each  State,  or  part  of  a 
State,  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  So  that  the  Picfiideiit  hereby 
nsenmes  to  himself  the  power  to  denounce  it  as  a  paniahment  against  the 
entire  people  of  a  State,  that  the  valid  laws  of  that  State,  which'  regulate 
ibe  domestic  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  shall  become  null  and  void,  at  ^ 
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MHsfai  fbttire  dffte,^  by  reasoD  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  a  f^yernfnic  nuk 
Joritv  of  ita  people. 

The  penalty,  howoTer,  It  abonld  be  obaerred,  ia  not  to  be  inflicted  on 
thoae  persona  who  hare  been  guilty  of  treaaon.  The  freedom  of  thetr 
darea  waa  afready  proTided  for  by  the  act  of  Confreaa,  reoitpd  in  a  aubet- 
qnent  part  of  the  proclamation.  It  ia  not,  therefore,  aa  a  pnniehment  of 
fttHty  peraona  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  decreea  the  freedom  of  elayea. 
It  la  npon  the  alarea  of  loyid  peraona,  or  of  thoae  who  from  their  tender 
yeara  or  other  disability,  cannot  be  either  disloyal  or  otherwiaet  that  the 
prochimatinn  ia  to  operate,  if  at  all ;  and  it  ia  to  operate  to  set  them  free, 
in  apite  of  the  raHd  laws  of  their  States,  becaaae  a  mi\jority  of  tho  legal 
Toters  do  not  send  Repreaentatirea  to  Congress. 

Now,  it  ia  eaay  to  nnderstand  how  persona  held  to  aerrice  vnder  the  laws 
of  these  Sfatea.  and  how  the  army  and  nary  nnder  the  orders  of  the  Praak* 
dent,  may  overturn  these  ralid  laws  of  the  States,  just  as  it  is  eaay  to 
hnagine  that  any  law  may  l>e  Tiolated  by  physical  force.  Bnt  I  do  nol 
mderstand  it  to  be  the  pnrpoae  of  the  Preaident  to  incite  a  part  of  the  in« 
babitanta  of  the  United  Statee  to  riae  in  inanrrootion  against  valid  lawai 
bnt  that,  by  virtoe  of  some  power  which  he  posaeaaea,  he  propoMca  to  aa- 
md  those  Inwv,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  to  have  any  operation. 

The  i*econd  proclamation  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  whioh 
follow  it,  place  every  citisen  of  the  Uiiited  Statca  nnder  tha  direct  military 
command  and  control  of  the  Preaident  They  declare  and  d<^fine  new 
•ffences,  not  known  to  any  law  of  the  United  Statea.  They  subject  all 
citisens  to  be  impriaoned  upon  a  military  order,  at  the  pleaanre  of  ibm 
President,  when,  where,  and  so  long  as  he,  or  whoever  el«e  is  acting  for 
him,  may  choose.  They  hold  the  citiien  to  trial  before  a  military  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  President,  or  his  repreaentative,  for  such  acta  or 
omiasionB  aa  the  Preaident  may  think  proper  to  decree  to  be  offeuces ;  and 
they  subject  Mm  to  such  punishment  aa  auch  military  oonimlssion  may  !>• 
pleaaed  to  inflict  They  create  new  officea,  in  snob  number,  and  whoar 
oocupanta  are  to  receive  auch  oompenaation  aa  flie  President  may  direot; 
and  the  holders  of  these  offices,  scattered  through  the  Statea.  but  with  oae 
diief  inquiaitor  at  Waabington,  are  to  inapect  and  report  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  cirisena,  with  a  view  to  the  above  deaorlbed  proceedings  againat 
tiiem  when  deemed  suitable  for  the  central  anthority. 

Such  la  a  plain  and  actual  atatement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  fbm 
powera  aaserted  in  these  executive  proelamatlona. 

What  is  the  source  of  these  vast  powers?  Have  they  any  limit?  Are 
they  derived  from,  or  are  they  utterly  inconalstent  with,  the  Conatitntion 
of  the  United  States? 

The  only  supposed  source  or  measure  of  these  vaat  powers  appears  to 
hove  been  deaignated  by  the  Preaident,  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the 
Chicago  clergymen,  in  the  following  worda :  *  Understand,  I  raise  no  o^ 
Jeetion  againat  Itoa  legal  or  Constititioual  grounds;  for,  aa  Commander- 
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brObief  of  the  Amy  aod  Ncvy,  in  time  ef  war,  I  soppoM  I  Iwve  ftfig^ 
to  take  any  meMiure  which  inaj  bett  snbdiie  the  enemy.'  Thie  is  a  ctei 
and  frank  declaration  of  the  Prarident  respecting  the  eaigin  and  extent  d 
ttie  power  he  supposes  himself  to  possess :  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  soniee 
of  these  powers  other  ttian  fke  anthority  of  Commander  ki'Chiaf;  in  lisM 
of  war,  has  ever  been  iiigy;esled» 

There  has  been  much  disoossion  ooneeming  the  qneathm  wheAer  Ibe 
power  to  smpend  the  *  pririlege  of  the  writ  ot  kabea*  eorjnu  *  is  eonfenei 
by  the  CtastitntioB  on  Congress  or  on  the  Presidcot.  The  only  jndicial 
decisions  which  have  been  made  upon  this  question  have  been  adverse  Is 
the  power  of  the  President  Still,  very  able  lawyers  have  endeavored  lo 
maintain— perhaps  to  the  sotis&ction  of  others  have  malotaioed— thai  fte 
power  to  deprive  a  partionlar  person  of  *  the  privilege  of  tbe  writ  *  is  sn 
eoMcntive  power.  For*  while  it  has  been  geoerally,  and>  so  fiur  as  I  knew, 
nniversfilly  admitted,  that  Congress  alone  ean  suspend  a  law,  or  render  it 
hioperative^  and  oonsequendy,  Aat  Congress  alone  can  prohibit  the  eovti 
from  iasukig  the  writ,  yet  that  the  executive  might,  in  partionlar  eases,  soa* 
pend  or  deny  the  privilege  which  the  writ  was  designed  to  seenra.  I  am 
net  aware  that  any  one  has  attempted  to  show  that  under  this  grant  ef 
power  to  suspend  the  *  privilege  of  the  writ  of  kabem  eorjmt^'  the  Prssh 
dent  may  annul  the  laws  of  States,  create  new  offences*  unknown  to  the 
biws  of  the  United  States,  erect  military  commissions  to  try  and  puiMi 
then,  and  then,  by  a  sweeping  decree,  suspend  the  writ  of  kaieat  torpiu 
as  to  all  persons  who  shall  be  *  arrested  by  any  military  antiiority.'  I  tfaWi 
Im  would  make  a  more  bold  than  wise  experiment  on  the  credulity  of  the 
people  who  should  attempt  to  convince  them  that  this  power  is  to  be  found 
in  the  kabeiu  corpu»  dause  of  the  Constitutkm.  No  such  attempt  has  becsH 
and  I  think  no  such  attempt  will  be  made.  And,  thereforo,  I  repeat,  that 
no  other  source  of  thii  power  has  ever  been  suggested,,  save  that  deeovibed 
by  the  President  himself,  as  belonging  to  him  as  the  Coaunander-in-CMe£ 
-  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capadty  that  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  an  implied  Constitutional  right,  as  Commsiider4a-ehief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  time  of  war,  to  disregard  any  one  poskive  pro- 
bibiiton  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  exercise  any  one  power  not  ddegated  te 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  because,  in  his  Judgment,  he  m9j 
thereby  *■  best  subdue  the  enemy,'  he  has  the  same  right,  for  tiie  same  rea- 
son, to  disregard  each  and  every  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  «»r* 
vise  all  power  needtul,  in  his  opinion,  to  enable  him  *  best  to  subdue  the 
enemy.' 

It  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  widiiu  the 
States  was  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  but  was 
re«ierved  to  the  States.  If  the  President,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  time  of  war,  may,  by  an  executive  decree,  exercise  this 
pc»wor  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  which  power  was  reserved  to  the 
(iiates,  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  may  thus  <  best  subdue  the  enemy,* 
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wbat  other  pcnrer^nMrred  to  the  States  or  to  flie  people,  may  not  be  «Btr> 
eieed  by  the  Preddent,  for  the  Mune  reesoo,  thet  be  ia  of  opfaikm  he  jney 
thw  *  beet  eahdne  tbe  eoeny  t '  And  if  eo,  what  dietinotion  oan  be  made 
between  powers  aot  delegate4  to  the  United  Statea  at  all,  and  powera 
wfaiefa,  though  thna  delegated,  are  oonlerred  by  the  Coaetkntion  apon  tome 
depertment  of  the  Government  other  than  the  ezeevtiTe  f 

indeed  tbe  proelamation  of  September  84«  1868,  followed  by  the  orders 
o^tiie  War  Department,  faitended  to  oarry  it  into  practieal  effect,  are  mani- 
fest aiejimptions  by  the  President  of  powers  delegated  to  the  GongreHS  and 
to  the  jttdioial  department  of  the  GoTemment.  It  is  a  olear  and  nndoubted 
prerogative  of  Congress  alone  to  define  all  offeneee,  and  to  affix  to  each 
some  apprepriati  and  not  orael  or  onnsnal  pnnishment  Bat  thitf  proola- 
Bstiou  and  tl(ese  orders  create  new  offences,  not  known  to  any  law  of  Ike 
United  States.  *  Disoonraging  enlistments '  and  '  any  disloyal  practice,' 
are  not  offences  known  to  any  law  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
ikiKy  may  indnde,  among  many  other  things,  aeta  which  are  offences 
•gainst  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and.  among  o^ets,  treason.  Under 
the  Constitation  and  laws  of  the  United  Statea,  except  in  casee  arising  in 
Ihe  land  and  naval  forces,  every  person  charged  wifli  an  offsnce  is  ea* 
pnssly  required  to  be  proceeded  against,  and  tried  by  the  jodioiary  ot  the 
United  States  and  a  jory  of  his  peers ;  and  he  is  reqniied  by  the  ConstitB- 
Men  to  be  punished  in  conformity  with  some  act  of  Oongrass  applicable  to 
the  offence  proved,  epaoted^  before  its  commission.  But  this  proclamation 
and  these  orders  remove  the  aocnsed  from  the  jorisdiotioa  of  the  Jadioiery  \ 
they  snbstitnto  a  report  made  hy  some  Deputy  Provost  Marshal,  for  the 
prssentment  of  a  grand  Jnry ;  they  pot  a  military  oommisiion  in  place  of  a 
Jodicial  court  and  jnry  required  by  the  Oonstitation ;  and  they  apply  tbe 
dieoretion  of  the  commission  and  the  President,  fixing  the  degree  and  kind 
of  punishment,  instead  of  the  law  of  Congress  fixing  the  penalty  of  the 


It  no  longer  reniafais  to  be  suggested,  that  if  the  ground  of  action  an- 
nounced by  the  Prssldent  be  tenable,  he  eMjr,  as  Commasder-in  chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  nse  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stotes  by  the 
Constitution ;  or  majr  use  powers  by  the  Constitution  exohisivdy  delegated 
to  the  legislative  and  the  Judicial  departments  of  the  Government.  These 
tibings  have  been  already  done,  so  far  as  the  proclamation  and  orders  of 
the  President  oan  effect  ttiem. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  no  private  citisen  is  protected  in  his  liberty  by  the 
safeguards  thrown  around  him  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constftu^ 
tion,  but  each  and  all  of  those  safeguards  may  be  disregarded,  to  sal^ect 
him  to  military  arrest  upon  the  report  of  some  Deputy  Provost  Marshal) 
and  imprisonment  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary commission  and  punlahment  at  its  discretion,  becanse  tbe  President  w 
of  opinion  that  such  proceedings  *  best  may  subdue  the  enemy,'  then  all 
members  of  either  house  of  Congress  and  every  Judicial  ot&cer  is  liable  to 
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be  proceeded  ajcaintt  aa  a  'ditloyal  person,'  by  the  Mme  means  and  in  (bt 
aaane  way.  So  Chat,  under  thta  aaeomption  ooncerniog  the  implied  powen 
of  the  Preaident  aa  Commander-in-chief  in  time  of  war,  if  the  President 
shall  bei>f  opinion  that  the  arrest  and  inoaroeration,  and  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary commission  of  a  Judge  of  the  United  States,  for  some  judicial  deoinion, 
or  of  one  or  more  members  of  either  House  of  Congress  for  words  spoken 
in  debate,  *  is  a  meaaore  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy,'  there  is  then 
eonferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution  the  rightful  power  so  to  proceed 
against  such  Jndioial  or  l^gislatiye  officer. 

This  power  is  certainly  not  found  in  any  express  grant  of  power  made 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  President,  nor  even  in  any  delegation  of  power 
made  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  any  department  of  tbe 
Chnremment  It  ia  claimed  to  be  found  solely  in  the  fact  tliat  he  is  tbe 
Commander-in-chief  of  Its  army  and  nary,  chaiged  with  the  duty  of  sub- 
duing the  enemy.  And  to  this  end,  as  he  understands  it,  he  is  chaiged 
wift  the  duty  of  using,  not  only  those  great  and  ample  powers  whioh  th« 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  the  sdf  devotion  of  the  people  in  executing' 
them,  have  placed  In  his  hands,  but  charged  with  the  duty  of  using  pow- 
en which  the  people  hare  reserved  to  the  Statea,  or  to  themselves ;  and  is 
permitted  to  break  down  those  great  Constitutional  aafoguards  of  the  par* 
tition  of  governmental  powers,  and  the  immunity  of  the  citisen  from  men 
executive  control,  which  are  at  once  both  the  end  and  the  moans  of  free 
government 

The  necessary  rsault  of  this  interpretation  of  the  Conatitution  ia.  that,  in 
time  of  war,  the  Pnsldent  has  any  and  all  power  which  he  may  deem  it 
necessary  to  exeroise  to  subdue  the  enemy ;  and  that  every  private  and 
persona]  right  of  individual  security  against  mere  exeoutive  control,  tad 
every  right  reserved  to  the  Statea  or  the  people,  nata  merdy  upon  Exeou- 
tive discretion. 

But  the  military  power  of  the  Preaident  ia  derived  aoldy  from  the  C<»- 
stitution,  and  it  la  aa  aufflciently  defined  there  as  his  purely  civil  power. 
These  are  its  words:  *  The  President  shall  be  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
Statea,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.' 

This  is  hi«  military  power.  He  is  the  Qeoeral-in-chief,  and  as  such,  In 
prosecuting  war,  may  do  what  €kneral8  in  the  field  are  allowed  to  de, 
within  the  sphere  of  their  actual  operations  in  subordination  to  the  laws 
of  their  country,  from  which  alone  they  derive  tbeur  authority. 

When  the  Constitution  says  that  the  President  shall  be  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Statea,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  aeveral  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  aerviceof  the  Uuited  Stiites, 
does  it  mean  that  he  shall  possess  military  power  and  command  over  aU 
dtlaens  of  the  United  States  f  that,  by  military  edicts,  he  may  control  aU 
dtiiena  as  if  enlisted  in  the  army,  or  navy,  or  in  the  militia  called  into  the 
Mtual  service  of  the  United  Statea  ?  Does  it  mean  that  he  may  nutke  him- 
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■•If  « legislator,  an^  enact  penal  laws  gorerning  the  oitLaeni  of  the  United 
Statee,  and  erect  tribunal^y  and  create  offices  to  enforce  his  penal  ediots 
upon  citixensf  Docs  it  mean  that  he  may,  by  a  prospective  ezeontive 
decree,  repeal  and  annul  the  laws  of  the  seyeral  States,  which  respect 
■ul^ectB  reserved  by  the  Constitution  for  the  ezclosive  action  of  the  States 
and  the  people?  The  President  is  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army 
and  Kavy,  not  only  by  force  of  the  Constitution,  but  under  and  subject  to 
the  Constitution,  and  to  every  restriction  therein  contained,  and  to  every 
law  enacted  by  its  authority,  as  completely  and  clearly  as  the  private  In 
his  ranks. 

He  is  Qeneral  in-chief ;  but  oan  a  Qeneral-in-ohlef  disobey  any  law  of 
his  own  country  f  When  he  can,  he  superadds  to  his  rights  as  commander 
tbe  powers  of  a  usurper ;  and  that  is  military  despotism.  In  this  noise  of 
arms  have  we  become  deaf  to  the  warning  voices  of  our  fathers,  to  take 
care  that  the  military  shall  always  be  subservient  to  the  civil  powers  ? 
Instead  of  listening  to  these  voices,  some  persons  now  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  enough  to  silence  ottjection,  to  say,  true  enough,  there  is  no  civil  right 
to  do  this  or  that,  but  it  is  a  military  act  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  every  military  act  is  to  be  tested  by  the  GonstitutioB  andiaws  of  tha 
country  under  whose  authority  it  is  done.  And  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  more  than  under  the  Oovemmant 
of  Qreat  Britain,  or  under  any  free  or  any  settled  Government,  the  mere 
authority  to  comi^and  an  army  is  not  an  authority  to  disobey  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  thought  it  wise  that  the  powers  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  civil  magistrate.  But  the  powets  of  tbe 
Commander-in-chief  are  in  no  degree  enhanced  or  varied  by  being  con- 
ferred upon  the  same  officer  who  has  important  civil  functiona.  If  the 
Constitution  had  provided  that  a  Commander-in-chief  should  be  appointed 
by  Congress,  his  powers  would  have  been  the  same  as  the  military  powers 
of  the  President  now  are.  And  what  would  be  thought  by  the  American 
people  of  an  attempt  by  a  Qeneral-in-chief  to  legislate  by  his  decrees  for 
the  people  and  the  State  7 

Besides,  all  the  powers  of  the  Fkesident  are  executive  merely.  He  can 
not  make  a  law.  He  cannot  repeal  one.  He  can  only  execute  the  laws.  He 
oan  neither  make,  nor  suspend,  nor  alter  them.  He  cannot  even  make  an 
article  of  war.  He  may  govern  the  army,  either  by  general  or  special 
orders,  but  only  In  subordination  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  articles  of  war  enacted  by  the  legislative  power. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 

understand,  and  must  apply  those  great  rules  of  civO  liberty  which  have 

been  arrived  at  by  the  self-devoted  efforts  of  thought  and  action  of  their 

ancestor*,  during  leven  hundred  years  of  struggle  against  arbitrary  power. 

If  they  fail  to  understand  and  apply  them,  if  they  fail  to  hold  every  branch 
36 
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of  their  Government  steadily  to  them,  who  can  imagine  what  is  to  oomc- 
ont  of  this  great  and  desperate  etmggle  ?  The  military  power  of  eleven  of 
these  States  being  destroyed— what  then  ?  What  is  to  be  their  condition? 
What  is  to  be  our  condition  ? 

Are  the  great  principles  of  free  GoTomment  to  be  used  and  consumed 
as  means  of  war?  Are  we  not  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  carry 
on  this  war  to  a  successful  military  end  without  submitting  to  the  loss  oi 
any  one  great  principle  of  liberty  ?  We  are  strong  enough.  We  are  wise 
enough,  if  the  people  and  their  serrants  will  but  understand  and  observe 
the  just  limits  of  military  power. 

What,  then,  are  those  limits  ?  They  are  these :  There  is  military  law ; 
there  is  martial  law.  Military  law  is  that  system  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislative  power  for  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  no  control  whatever  over  any  person  or  any  property  of 
any  citizen.  It  could  not  even  apply  to  the  teamsters  of  an  army,  save  by 
force  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  making  such  per- 
sons amenable  thereto.  The  persons  and  the  property  of  private  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  as  absolutely  exempted  from  the  control  of  mili- 
tary law  as  they  are  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  there  is  also  martial  law.  What  is  this  ?  It  is  the  will  of  a  military 
commander,  operating,  without  any  restraint,  save  his  judgment,  upon  the 
lives,  upon  the  property,  upon  the  entire  social  and  individual  condition 
of  all  over  whom  the  law  extends.  But,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  over  whom  does  such  law  extend? 

Will  any  one  be  bold  enough  to  say,  in  view  of  the  history  of  our  ances- 
tors and  ourselves,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  extend  such 
law  as  that  over  the  entire  country,  or  over  any  defined  geogr'aphical  part 
thereof,  save  in  connection  with  some  particular  military  operations  which 
he  is  carrying  on  there?  Smoe  Charles  I.  lost  his  head,  there  has  been 
no  king  in  England  who  could  make  such  law  in  that  realm.  And  where 
is  there  to  be  found,  in  our  history,  or  our  Constitution,  either  State  or 
national,  any  warrant  for  saying,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  extend  martial  law  over  the  whole 
country,  and  to  subject  thereby  to  his  military  power  every  right  of  every 
citizen?    He  has  no  such  authority. 

In  time  of  war,  a  military  commander,  whether  he  be  the  Commander, 
in-chief  or  one  of  his  subordinates,  must  possess  and  exercise  powers  both 
over  the  persons  and  the  property  of  citizens  which  do  not  exist  in  time 
of  peace.  But  he  possesses  and  exercises'  such  powers  not  in  spito  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  in  derogation  from  &eir 
authority,  but  in  virtue  thereof  and  in  strict  subordination  thereto.  The 
General  who  moves  his  army  over  private  property  in  the  course  of  his 
4)perations  in  the  field,  or  who  impresses  into  the  public  service  means  of 
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tnuiflportatioii  or  cabsfsteno^,  to  enable  him  to  act  against  the  enemy,  or 
who  eeizefl  persons  within  his  lines  as  spies,  or  destroys  snppliec  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  uses  authority  nn- 
known  to  the  Constitntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace, 
but  not  nnknown  to  that  Constitution  and  those  laws  in  lime  of  war. 

The  power  to  declare  war  includes  the  power  to  use  the  customary  and 
necessary  means  effectually  to  carry  it  on.  As  Congress  may  institute  a 
state  of  war,  it  may  legislate  into  existence  and  place  under  executive  con- 
trol the  means  for  its  prosecution.  And,  in  time  of  war,  without  any  spe- 
cial legislation,  not  the  Commander-in-chief  only,  but  every  commander 
of  an  expedition,  or  of  a  military  post,  is  lawfully  empowered  by  tho  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  th^  United  States  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  and  it 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  accomplish  the  lawful  objects  of  bis 
command.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  implied  authority  must  find  early 
limits  somewhere.  If  it  were  admitted  that  a  commanding  General  in  the 
field  might  do  whatever  in  his  discretion  might  be  necessary  to  subdue  the 
enemy,  he  could  levy  contributions  to  pay  his  soldiera ;  he  could  force 
conscripts  into  his  service ;  he  could  drive  out  of  the  entire  country  all 
persons  not  desirous  to  aid  him — in  short,  he  would  be  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  country  for  the  time  being. 

No  one  has  ever  supposed— no  one  will  now  undertake  to  maintain- 
that  the  Commander-in  chief,  in  time  of  war,  has  any  such  lawful  author- 
ity as  this.  What,  then,  is  his  authority  over  the  persons  and  property  of 
citizens  7  I  answer  that,  over  all  persons  enlisted  in  his  forces  he  has 
military  power  and  command ;  that  over  all  persons  and  property  within 
the  tphere  of  his  actual  operation*  in  the  JUtd^  he  may  lawfully  exercise 
such  restraint  and  control  as  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  psrticular 
military  enterprise  may,  in  his  honest  judgment,  absolutely  require ;  and 
vpon  such  persons  as  have  committed  offences  against  any  article  of  war, 
he  may,  through  appropriate  military  tribunals,  inflict  the  punislmient  pre- 
scribed by  law.    And  there  his  lawftil  authority  ends. 

The  military  power  over  citizen::  and  their  property  is  a  power  to  oc/, 
not  a  power  to  prescribe  rules  for  future  action.  It  springs  from  present 
pressing  emergencies,  and  is  limited  by  them.  It  cannot  assume  the  func- 
tions of  the  statesman  or  legislator,  and  make  provision  for  future  or  dis- 
tant arrangements  by  which  persons  or  property  may  be  made  subservient 
to  military  uses.  It  is  the  physical  force  of  an  army  in  the  field,  and  may 
control  whatever  is  so  near  as  to  be  actually  reached  by  that  force,  in 
order  to  remove  obstructions  to  its  exercise. 

But  when  the  military  commander  controls  the  persons  or  property  of 
citizens  who  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  actual  operations  in  the  field, 
when  he  makes  laws  to  govern  their  conduct,  he  l>ecomes  a  legislator. 
Those  laws  may  be  made  actually  operative ;  obedience  to  them  may  be 
enforced  by  military  power ;  their  purpose  and  effect  may  be  solely  to 
recruit  or  support  his  armies,  or  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  enemy  with 
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wh<Mn  he  is  contending.  Bnt  he  ii  a  lei^ilator  still,  aadwiieaMr  hkediflli 
are  clothed  in  the  form  of -proclamationB  or  of  military  orders,  by  wlia*- 
errer  name  they  may  be  called,  they  are  laws.  If  he  hare  the  legisktire 
power  conferred  on  htm  by  the  people,  it  is  weU.    If  not,  he  usurps  it 

He  has  no  more  lawfal  aathori^  to  hold  all  the  dtiaens  of  the  entiie 
country,  outside  of  the  sphere  of  his  actual  operations  in  the  field,  and 
amenable  to  his  military  edicts,  than  he  has  to  hold  all  the  property  of  the 
country  subject  to  his  military  re^isltionB.  He  is  not  the  military  otmr 
mander  of  the  dtisens  of  the  United  States,  but  of  its  soldiefu. 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  proelanatioas  and  orden  of  the  Preridaot. 
They  ars  not  designed  to  meet  an  ezistiiig  emergency  in  some  pattioutar 
tnilltary  operation  in  the  field ;  they  prescribe  IntUre  rules  of  aotioo  touch- 
ing the  persons  and  property  of  dtisens.  They  are  to  take  effect,  net 
merely  within  the  seope  of  military  operations  m  the  fieM,  or  in  thsfer 
nmgfabotfaood,  but  throughout  the  entire  oountry^or  great  portions  theieeC 
Their  subject  maltenis  not  military  offences,  or  military  relatioBs,  but  oivfl 
offenoes  and  domestic  relatioas ;  the  relstioa  of  master  end  senrant ;  the 
offSencee  of  *  disloyalty  or  treasonable  practices.'  Their  pwpose  is  not  te 
meet  some  existing  and  Instant  military  emeigeaoy,  but  to  proride  for  dis- 
tant etents,  which  may  or  may  not  occur  i  and  whose  eoimections,  if  theiy 
should  coincide  with  any  particular  military  federations  are  indireot,  iv- 
note,  casual  and  possible  merely. 

J|t  iB  manifest  that  in  'proclaiming  these  edicts,  the  Prssidettt  is  not  act- 
ing Under  the  authority  of  military  law }  first,  because  military  law  extendi 
only  oter  the  persons  actually  enlisted  in  the  military  serrioe ,  and  second, 
because  these  persons  are  goremed  by  laws  enacted  by  the  legislatiTe 
•power.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  he  is  not  acting  under  that  implied 
authority  which  grows  out  of  particular  actual  militafy  operationB ;  for 
ttiese  ezeontlTe  decrees  do  not  spring  firom  the  special  emergencies  of  any 
particular  military  operations,  and  are  not  limited  to  any  fi^d  in  which 
any  such  operatioiis  are  carried  on.  • 

Whence,  then,  do  these  edicts  spring  ?  They  i^ing  firom  the  assnaed 
power  to  extend  martial  law  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States ; 
a  power,  for  the  exerdse  of  which  by  the  President,  there  is  no  warrant 
whatoTcr  in  the  Ckmstitutlon,  a  power  which  no  free  people  could  eenfer 
uipoa  an  executiTe  offioer,  and  remain  a  firee  people«  For  it  would  make 
Um  the  absolute  master  of  th«r  liTes,  thehr  liberties,  and  their  propertf. 
with  power  to  delegate  his  maststahip  to  such  satraps  as  he  might  select, 
or  as  might  be  imposed  on  his  credulity  cr  his  lean«  Amid  the  great  dan* 
gers  which  encompass  us,  in  our  struggles  to  encounter  them,  in  our  natu- 
ral eagerness  to  lay  hold  of  efileient  means  to  accompli^  oar  fast  labMS, 
let  us  bewere  how  we  borrow  weapons  from  the  armory  of  arbitrary  power« 
They  cannot  be  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  free  people.  Their  blows  wQI 
finally  fall  upon  themselres. 

PiMneted  oeuncils,  dirided  strength,  aie  the  Tory  earliest  effects  oi  •■ 
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•tfeempt  to  vse  flmn.  WhstUae  beyond,  no  patriot  is  now  willing  to  attompl 
to  look  upon. 

A  leading  and  influential  newspaper,  while  eipreesing  entire  doTotion 
to  the  Prosident,  and  approbation  of  hit  proolamatioa  of  emancipation, 
sajB ;  *  The  Democrats  talk  about  nneonatitntioBal  aots.  Nobody  pretends 
that  this  act  is  constitntional,  and  nobody  cares  whether  it  is  or  not' 

I  think  too  well  of  the  President  to  believe  he  has  done  an  aet  involving 
tibe  lives  and  fortunes  of  miUions  of  human  beings,  and*  the  entire  sodal 
eondition  of  a  great  people,  without  caring  whether  it  is  conformable  to 
that  Constitution  which  he  has  many  times  sworn  to  support 

Among  all  the  causes  of  alarm  which  now  distress  tibe  public  miad, 
fheie  are  few  more  terrible  to  reflecting  men  than  the  tendency  to  lawlea- 
nees  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  so  many  directions.  No  stronger  eio- 
denoe  of  this  could  be  afforded  than  the  open  declaration  of  a  respectable 
and  widely  dronlated  journal,  that  *  nobody  carse  whether  a  gnat  publie 
act  of  the  Fteddent  of  the  United  States  is  m  cooionnity  with,  or  is  suli- 
▼enive  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land— the  only  basis  upon  which  the 
Qovemment  rests ;  that  our  ^ubHo  ailUrs  hatve  become  so  dsspecate,  and 
our  ability  to  retrieve  tiiem  by  the  use  of  honest  means  is  so  distrusted, 
and  our  willingness  to  use  other  means  so  undaunted,  thai  our  great  pub- 
lic servants  may  themselves  break  the  ftmdamental  laws  of  the  country, 
and  become  usurpers  of  vast  powers  not  entrusted  to  thens,  in  violate  ef 
their  solemn  oath  of  office,  and  *  nobody  cares.' 

It  is  not  b^ved  that  this  is  Just  to  the  peopleof  the  United  Stated 
They  do  care,  and  the  President  cares,  that  he  and  all  other  public  ser- 
vants should  obey  the  Constitotion.  Partisan  journals,  tbrar  own  honest 
and  proper  desire  to  support  the  President— on  whose  wisdom  and  flwnnoss 
they  rely  to  relieve  their  country  from  its  evile  and  dangers— and  the  difi- 
culties  which  the  mass  of  the  people  encounter  in  fonning  opinions  on 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  may  prevent  Ihem,  for  a  limited  tinse,  from 
arriving  at  a  just  judgment  of  such  questions,  er  of  the  vast  practical 
effects  dependent  on  them. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  expect  national  coaaosd  to 
spring  from  usurpations  of  power ;  or  nattonalseeurity  from  the  violatioas 
of  those  great  principles  of  public  liberty,  which  are  the  only  possible  foun- 
dation, in  this  country,  of  private  safety  and  public  order.  Their  instinots 
demand  a  purer  and  more  comprehensive  statesmanship  than  that  which 
seises  upon  unlawful  expedients,  because  they  may  posMbly  avert  for  the 
moment  some  threatening  danger  at  the  expense  of  the  vi<dation  of  great 
principles  of  free  government,  or  of  the  destruction  of  some  awessasy 
safeguard  of  individual  security.^ 

It  is  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  public  journals  i^elher  it  ia  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Bzecutive  to  use  the  powers  asserted  in  the  last  preolamattea 
and  in  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  suppress  free  discuasioB  of 
political  subjects.    I  have  confidence  in  the  purity  and  the  patriotism  both 
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of  the  President  and  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  fear  no  sach  present  ap- 
plications of  this  proclamation  and  t^ese  orders  bj  them.  Bat  the  execUf 
tion  of  such  powers  must  be  entrusted  to  subordinate  agents,  and  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  arbitrary  power  that  it  should  be  in  hands  which  can 
act  promptly  and  efilcientlyy  and  unchecked  by  form.  These  great  powers 
must  be  confided  to  persons  actuated  by  party,  or  local,  or  personal  feel- 
ings and  pr^udioee ;  or,  what  would  often  prove  as  ruinous  to  the  citizen, 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  commend  their  vigUance  to  their  employers,  and 
by  a  blundering  and  stupid  zeal  in  their  service. 

But  it  is  not  this  or  that  particular  application  of  power  which  is  to  be 
considered.  It  is  the  existence  of  the  power  itself,  and  the  uses  of  which 
-it  is  susceptible,  while  following  out  tiie  pxinciple  on  which  it  has  been 
assumed. 

The  uses  of  power,  even  in  despotic  monarchies,  are  more  or  less  con- 
trolled by  usages  and  customs,  or  in  other  words,  by  public  opinion.  In 
good  hands,  and  in  favorable  times,  despotic  power  is  not  commonly 
allowed  to  be  felt  to  be  oppressive ;  and,  always,  the  forms  of  a  free  Gk>v- 
eniment,  which  ha&  once  existed,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  are  carefully  and 
speoionsly  preserved.  But  a  wise  people  does  not  trust  its  condition  and 
rights  to  the  hiq^py  accident  of  fiavorable  times  or  good  bands.  It  is  jeal- 
ous of  power.  It  knows  that  of  all  earthly  things  it  is  that  thing  most 
likely  to  be  abused ;  and  when  it  affects  a  nation  most  destructive  by  its 
abuse,  they  will  rouse  themselves  to  consider  what  is  the  power  claimed; 
what  is  its  origin;  what  is  its  extent;  what  uses  may  be  made  of  it  in  dan- 
gerous timee,  and  by  men  likely  to  be  produced  in  such  times ;  and  while 
they  will  trust  their  pubUo  servants,  and  will  pour  out  their  dearest  blood 
like  water  to  sustain  them  in  their  honest  measures  for  their  country's  sal- 
Tatlon,  they  will  demand  of  those  servants  obedience  to  their  will,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Government,  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  not  be  adduced  to  all  the  sufferings  and  losses  they  have  uncom- 
plainingly borne,  that  most  irreparable  of  all  earthly  losses— the  ruin  of  the 
principles  of  their  free  Government. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  cease  our  utmost  efforts  to  save 
our  country,  beoause  its  Chief  Magistrate  seems  to  have  fallen,  for  the 
time  being,  into  what  we  believe  would  be  fatal  errors  if  persisted  in  by 
him  and  acquiesced  in  by  ourselves?  Certainly  not  Let  the  people  but 
be  right,  and  no  President  can  long  be  wrong ;  nor  can  he  effect  any  fatal 
mischief  if  he  should  be. 

The  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  has  yet  a  controlling  power.  Let 
this  gigantic  shadow,  which  has  been  evoked  out  of  the  powers  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief, once  be  placed  before  the  people,  so  that  they  can  see 
dearly  its  proportions  and  its  mein,  and  it  will  dissolve  and  disappear  like 
the  morning  cloud  before  the  rising  sun. 

The  people  yet  can  and  will  take  care  by  legitimate  means,  without  dis- 
turbing any  principle  of  the  Constitution,  or  violating  any  law,  or  relaxing 
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any  of  their  utmost  efforts  for  their  country's  salvation,  that  their  willi  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitntion,  shall  be  obeyed.  If  it  needs  amendment,  they 
^  will  amend  it  themselves.  They  will  suffer  nothing  to  be  added  to  it,  or 
*  taken  from  it,  by  any  other  power  than  thefar  own.  If  they  should,  neither 
the  Oovemment  itself,  nor  any  right  nndw  it,  will  any  longer  be  theirt." 

The  Constitutional  doctrine  in  this  article,  ont^[K>ken  as  it  is,  at  thia 
conjuncture  of  our  national  affairs,  is  a  landmark  for  the  anchorage  of  the 
Ship  of  State,  ere  she  founders  on  her  perilous  and  unknown  voyage  of 
discovery  for  new  lights.  We  had  hoped  that  common  sense  was  the 
bhrthright  inheritance  of  every  American,  of  which  he  might  boast,  and 
that  each  one  had  an  honest  and  common  nndetttanding.  In  review  of 
past  events  as  concern  a  great  people,  when  we  take  into  oonaidaration 
the  Abolition  party  affiliated  with  the  fiepnblican  party,  and  the  latter 
with  the  former,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  man  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidentage,  and  electing  him  on  the  Chicago  Platform,  the  main  fisatures 
of  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  Conatitntion,  in  spirit  and  letter,  we  feel 
pained  that  men  can  become  so  recreant  to  the  sacred  trust  of  their  anoea- 
tors.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  whole  instrument  for 
government  accepted  by  all  the  States,  not  fragmental  parts  for  parties,  in 
after  times,  to  select  what  pleases  tiiem  and  rqfeot  the  balanoa  In  order 
to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  with  refsrence  to  the  influence  of  party  poli- 
tics to  have  brought  about  our  present  troubles,  we  will  take  a  philosophi- 
cal constitutional  view  of  the  Republican  Platform,  which  was  formed  and 
adopte4  during  the  period  the  Republican  Convention  were  in  session, 
Hay  16, 1860,  as  to  be  their  \>BgiM  of  action  in  the  administration  of  the 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  when  that  party  eame  into  power.' 

It  is  as  follows,  to-wit : 

**  SMolved,  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  of  the  Republican 
electors  of  (he  United  States,  in  Convention  assembled,  in  discharge  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  oonstitnents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  following 
declarations ; 

1.  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four  years  has  fully  es- 
tablished the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organiiation  and  perpetuation 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  exist- 
ence are  permanent  in  thehr  nature,  and  now  nk>re  than  ever  before,  de- 
mand its  peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution :  that  all 
men  nxe created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  our  Republican  institutions ;  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  of  tho  States 
must  and  shall  be  preserved. 
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3.  That  to  Ae  vnionof  the  Statw  this  nation  owes  its  nnpreoodflnlad  in-. 
(Veaee  hi  popatelion>  its  mapnAog  derolopmont  of  material  neonroea^  ita 
r^id  augmentation  of  wealth,  its  bappineai  at  home  and  its  honar  abroad ; 
and  we  hold  in  ahhorrenee  all  aohemas  for  disanioni  come  from  whatever 
•onroe  thej  may ;  and  we  eongratnlate  the  eoontry  that  no  BepnhUcan 
iMmber  of  Congren  haa  ittered  or  eoantenanoed  the  threata  of  <M«»ni^ 
ao  often  made  by  Democmtic  memben  witheat  rebuke  and  with  applame 
from  theUr  pdltloal  asaeoiatea ;  and  we  4enonnee  thoae  thzeate  of  disunion 
in  case  of  a  popidar  overthrow  of  their  nsoandaney  as  denying  the  yttal 
piteei^es  of  a  free  government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  oontemplated  trea- 
aen,  which  it  is  tiie  imperative  dii^  of  an  indignant  peofkle  atemly  to  ra- 
bitke  and  forever  silence. 

4.  ThattfaemaintenaAeeinviolatoof  dfeerlghtaof  tibe  Sta(aa,and  eipa- 
oiaUy  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  eentrol  its  own  domestic  insiita- 
t!ott8  aocor^g  to  its  own  judgment  ezdaaively,  is  essential  to  that  baknoa 
of  powers  on  wUch  the  perfeetiea  and  endurance  of  our  politkal  fobrio 
depends ;  and  we  denounoe  the  lawieaa  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 
of  any  State  or  Tenitery,  ne  matter  under  what  pietcKt,  as  among  tha 
gravest  of  enmesh 

6.  That  the  preaenl  Demooralio  AAniniatimtioo  has  for  exceeded  oar 
worst  appreh^vions,  tn  its  measurdesa  subearvieney  to  the  exaotiona  of  a 
sectional  intereet,  as  especially  evinced  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force 
the  infomons  Leeompton  Constitution  upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kan- 
sas ;  in  coDStming  the  personal  rolsmon  between  master  and  tervamt  to 
involve  an  unqualified  property  in  persons ;  in  its'  attempted  enforcement, 
everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  through  the  intarventien  of  Oongrma  and  of 
the  Federal  courts,  of  the  extreme  pretentions  of  a  purely  local  iatereat; 
and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  ef  the  power  entnuted  to  it  by  a 
confiding  people.  * 

6.  'niat  tiie  people  justly  view  with  idana  the  reckless  extravagance 
which  pervades  every  department  of  the  Federal  Government ;  that  a 
return  to  rigid  economy  and  aocountabttity  ia  indispensable  to  aoest  the 
systematio  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by  favored  partisans;  whila  the 
riMent  startling  developments  ef  frauds  and  oorruptiona  at  the  Federal 
metropolis,  show  that  an  entire  change  of  administration  is  imperatively 
demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitutlott,  of  ill  own  foroa»  carries 
slavery  faito  any  or  all  of  tiie  Territories  of  the  United  States,  is  a  daoger- 
ous  political  kerety,  at  variance  with  the  expUeU  proviiioru  of  that  uutru- 
ment  itself ^  with  cotemporaneous  exposition,  and  inth  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial precedent ;  is  revohUionury  m  its  tendency,  and  •ubvertwe  of  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  TwTitories  of  the  United  States 
is  that  of  freedom:  That  as  our  Republican  fathers,  when  tb^  had  abol- 
ished slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  *  no  jmtma  th/mUL 
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It  rf^i'itii/  of  Hfle,  Uieriy  or  property,  witlioiit  doe  'proofw  of  kw/  it  bo- 
•OBMi  cmg  dutft  by  lo^^ialalion,  wbenover  such  logislation  it  noooauurj,  to 
itmintoia  thio  provisioo  of  tho  CoMtitntion  a^^abitt  all  attempts  to  violate 
it{  aad  we  dtnp  the  auikority  of  Coagrass  or  a  territorial  legislature,  or 
oC  afty  indiYidoala,  to  gwt  kgal  existenee  to  slayery  in  any  Territory  of 
&•  United  Slates. 

9.  That  we  brand  tiie  reeent  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  under 
tlie  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judioial  power*  as 
a  crane  against  hnsMaity,  and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age ; 
and  we  oall  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the 
total  and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable  traffic 

10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their  Federal  Qovemors,  of  the  acts  of 
the  Legislaturea  oi  Mansas  aad  Kebra^a,  prohibiting  slavery  in  those 
Territories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratic  prin- 
ciple of  Non-intervention  and  Popular  Sovereignty  embodied  in  the  Kan- 
•as-Nebraska  bill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  deception  and  fraud  involved 
therein. 

11.  That  SUmsas  should,  of  right,  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State 
under  the  Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and 
aoeepted  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment 
of  these  imports  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  conmiend  that  policy  of  national  ex  - 
ehangeo  which  Mcicrst  to  the  working  men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
remunerating  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward 
for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  pros- 
perity and  independence. 

13.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienadon  to  others  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  Free  Home- 
stead p(^ioy,  wliich  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  pub- 
lic bounty ;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  tiie  complete  and 
satisfactory  Homestead  measure,  which  has  already  passed  the  House. 

14.  That  the  Bepnblican  party  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our  natural- 
isation laws  or  any  State  legislation,  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship 
hitherto  accorded  to  emigrants  firom  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged  or  im- 
paired ;  and  in  £avor  of  giving  a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  the  rights 
of  all  olnnsm  of  citisens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

15.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  improvements 
of  a  national  character,  required  for  the  accommodation  and  security  of 
an  existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  justified  by 
the  obligation  of  Qovemment  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  iu 
citisens. 

16.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
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the  interetfta  of  the  whole  country ;  that  the  Federal  GtoTemmeiit  omgki 
to  render  immediate  and  effioieDt  aid  in  its  eonatmction;  aad  that,  as  pra- 
Ihninary  thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail  should  be  ptomptly  established. 

17.  Finally,  haying  thus  set  forth  oar  distinotiTe  principles  aad  Tiews, 
ire  invite  the  oo-operation  of  all  citisens,  however  differing  on  otlier  qam- 
tioos,  who  substantially  agree,  with  ns  in  their  affirmanoes  and  svppoit" 

Upon  the  motion  to  adopt  this  report,  Mr.  Carter,  of  Ohio,  moved  the 
previous  question.  This  motion  caused  great  excitement,  and  krad  calls 
were  made  to  withdraw  the  motion ;  but  Mr.  C.  insisted  on  his  motion. 
Mr.  Giddings  was  particulariy  earnest  in  his  appeal  to  his  coUetgue  to 
withdraw  it,  but  with  no  efifect 

The  vote  was  then  taken  as  to  whether  the  Convention  would  sustain 
the  call  of  the  previous  motion,  with  the  Mlowing  resolt : 

Ayei.  Noes. 

Maine 1  14 

Vermont 0  10 

New  Hampshire 0  10 

Massachusetts 4         '  21 

Connecticut 1  11 

Rhodelsland 0  8 

New  York 25  45 

NewJersey 12J  1| 

Delaware 4  2     ^ 

Maryland 0  11 

Virginia 17  6 

Pennsylvania |  53| 

Ohio 24  18 

Kentucky 10  -  10 

Indiana 20  '6 

Illinois 14  8 

Michigan 8  4 

Wbconsin 8  3 

Missouri 0  18 

Iowa 2  6 

Texas 0  6 

California 0  8 

Oregon 2  2 

Kansas 0  6 

Nebraska 2  4 

Minnesota 0  8 

District  of  Columbia 0  2 

155  300 

8o  the  Convention  refosed  to  sustain  the  previous  question. 
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Mr.  Oiddinirs  then  mortd  the  adoption  of  the  fbUowiag  as  a  sabititate 
for  the  flrst  seotion  of  the  platform :  That  we  solemnly  re-affirm  these  self- 
evident  truths :  that  man  is  endowed  with  oertain  inalienable  rights ; 
among  these  are  life,  libertj  And  the  pnrsnit  of  happiness ;  and  that  Gov- 
ernments were  formed  for  the  protection  of  theoe  rights.  Mr.  Giddingd 
then  made  an  earnest  speeeh  in  favor  of  his  substitatei  but  upon  a  votOi 
the  Convention  refeeted  it  by  a  dedded  m^ority. 

Mr.  Wilmot  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  14th 
seetion  of  the  platform  in  relation  to  naturalised  oitisens,  the  only  effect  of 
which  was  to  give  an  opportunity  for  two  very  pretty  and  eloquent 
speeches  from  Messrs.  Shorz,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Hapaureck,  of  Cincin- 
nati, botib  leaders  among  the  (German  Kepnblioans.  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis,  of 
New  Yori[,  then  moved  to  insert  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, formerly  proposed  by  Mr.  biddings,  in  the  2d  section  of  the 
platform,  and  maintained  his  position  in  a  very  eam^t  and  a  very  firm 
speech,'  that  told  with  great  effect  npogi  the  auditors.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority.  i^  y « 

The  platform  was  then  adopted  ami«»^^^erfeot/ttror  of  applause." 

The  Republican  Chicago  Platform,  o^May  16,  1860,  upon  which  the 
Kepublican  party  elected  their  candidate  to  the  Presidentage  that  year  is 
thus  presented  before  us  for  consideration ;  and  we  shall  shortly  consider 
it,  with  reference  to  its  constitutional  bearing  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  in  the  futheranoe  of  this  object,  the  following  por- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  touching  slaves  in  the  slave  States,  we  submit 
to  candid  and  considerate  men,  to  know  if  the  Constitution  would  be  com- 
plete, were  these  portions  forced  literally,  or  by  erasure  from  that  instru- 
ment? Theoe  portions  aire  quoted  from  the  .Constitution  <  as  here  pre- 
sented, in  the  form  of  extracts,  conoeming  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
slave  States  under  that  instrument 

The  first  extract  is  clause  3,  undw  section  2,  of  article  1 : 

**  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  tkaU  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this  union,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  if  free  penonSf  inolading  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-Jifthi  of  all  other  person*,*' 

The  second  extract  is : 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  Slates  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shaU  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  bat  a  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  perion."    (See  clause  1,  section  9,  article  1.) 

The  third  extract  is : 

**  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  diacharged  from  such  service  or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered 
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op  on  eleim  of  tli«  V^*^  to  wbom  luek  serriM  or  labor  ini^  h%  dm." 
(See  oUme  3,  seotioxi  2,  ertiole  4). 

Tbe  fourth  extract  is ; 

**  Congress  shall  have  power  to  ditpoae  d,  aad  make  all  needful  mloa 
aad  regalatioDB  respecting  tbe  tenitoiy  or  other  pn^terty  belonging  to  the 
United  States ;  and  nothing  in  tUs  Gonstitntion  tball  be  so  oonatroed  aa 
Xojtrtjudiee  any  daimM  of  the  United  Stntea,  or  of  any  partieular  State.*' 
(See  claQse3,8eotien3,artMa4). 

Tbe  fifth  extract  is: 

•<  This  Constitntioii,  aad  the  lawa  of  the  United  States,  whioh  ahaU  be 
made  in  pnrtnanoe  thereof,  aad  all  treatiea  made,  or  whioh  shall  be  made, 
vnder  the  authority  of  the  United  Statea,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;  aad  the  jndgea  in  erery  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  aaythhig  an 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  eontrary  notwithstandniff." 
(See clause  2,  artideS,  MlseenaBeoQa). 

AMIllDMIllTa  TO  9BB.  eonfTIWTIOV.  .  * 

The  sixth  extract  is : 

«  The  enumeration  in  the  Con^Hl^fiea  of  eertain  rights  shall  not  beeen- 
stmed  to  deny  or  dispan^  otbeih  retained  by  the  people."  (See  article  9.) 

The  ser^ntb  extract  is : 

^  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Statea  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibibd  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  Statea  respectiTely  or  to 
the  people."    (See  article  19;» 

With  theee  Constittttional  extracts  beftm  us,  we  propose  to  enter  into  a 
short  philosophical  analysis  of  them ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  would  ask , 
if  they  compose  the  expressed  and  fully  defined  landmarks  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  occupying  their  nelative  poeitions,  or  do  they  do  not!  and  would 
the  Constitution  be  me  to  all  the  peo^of  the  United  States,  without  tbeae 
portions  we  have  thus  quoted  ?  It  received  its  ad<q[>tion  by  the  States  to 
be  a  perpetual  fundamental  system  of  government,  aa  a  whole,  not  in 
part  Heooe,  we  see  that  theee  extracts  are  aetive  portions  of  the  Conati- 
tntioD,  so  long  as  it  may  exist,  without  their  being  annulled  by  three4burths 
of  the  States;  this  could  be  done  under  the  provision  of  article  &  of 
Amendments.  And  until  the  Conatitution  is  altered  with  ^respect  to  these 
extracts,  every  portion  of  it  oonstituteaitthe  primordial  and  fundamental 
law  of  the  land.    (See  clause  2,  article  6). 

In  view  of  clause  3,  section  2,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution,  the  appor 
tionment  of  representation  and  direct  taxes  is  considered  a  perpetual  man- 
date of  that  instrument,  for  tbe  term  "  shall "  is  applied,  and  to  one  State 
no  more  than  to  another,  but  to  all  alike^  How,  then,  is  the  apportionment 
determined  ?  See  tbe  above  clause  3.  The  tenn  *'  shall "  is  here  applied 
again.  Three-fifths  of  all  others  in  this  clause,  and  in  this  one  sentence, 
mean  the  slave  population  in  the  slave  States,  and  this  mandate  as  to  three- 
fifths  is  as  obligatory,  as  perpetual,  and  as  fundamental  as  any  portion  of 
the  Constitution.    This  right  is  as  perpetual  to  the  Southern  States  as  the 
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Constittitioii  itself  in  its  preewt  form.  It  goes  with  the  ConstitattoB  whef' 
ever  it  goes  into  the  Territories,  for  it  would  be  tmreesonable  and  maphUo' 
sophical  to  suppose  that  that  instrument  lost  a  portion  of  its  rights,  as  to 
certain  Statesi  in  its  progrees  over  the  extension  of  territorj.  If  it  should 
lose  its  rights  to  certain  States  as  herein  p^osophloaUy  and  coastitvtioii- 
ally  seen  It  would,  were  it  Ifanited,  then  why  not  all,  and  still  all  is  tiw 
Constitution !  Can  fliere  be  minds  so  narrow  as  not  to  see  and  comiH-elMnd 
the  full  letter,  spirit,  objects,  rights  and  mandates  of  tiie  clause  in  qaaa- 
tion?  Take  from  this  dause  "  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons,"  in  the 
way  of  representation  and  dfa^eot  taxation ;  and  then  would  it,  bearing  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  instrument  in  mind,  be  the  Censtitntion  it  now  is  to 
the  slave  States  f    Common  sense  wiU  answer  this. 

The  Constitution  sanctions  slavery  as  a  basis  of  Congressional  repreaea* 
tation ;  consequently  in  tiie  territory  before  it  becomes  a  State,  if  peoj^ 
from  slave  States  should  enter  such  territory  witfa  slaves,  three^Uths  of 
them  and  their  masters  are  entitled  to  consideration  through  their  delega" 
tion  in  Congress,  as  much  as  those  who  have  none.  There  is  no  clause  ia 
the  Constitution  which  can  be  applied  to  legislate  the  slave  and  master  out 
of  the  territory  by  Congress,  any  more  than  there  is  to  legislate  a  hone 
and  man  out  of  such  from  a  free  State ;  and  common  sense  would  say  tiiat 
that  instrument  contemplated  that  some  of  the  people  would  have,  under 
all  circumstances,  coming  from  slave  States,  such  basis  for  representation* 
Hence,  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution ,  Congress,  having  no 
discretion  in  the  case,  must  protect  the  slaveholders  in  the  use  of  tueh 
property,  because  taxation  is  based  on  representation,  and  it  must  protect 
what  it  taxes,  or  else  it  could  not  long  tax. 

In  the  great  fundamental  founding  of  our  Constitutional  rights,  and  of 
the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress,  and  of  taxation  in  accordance  with 
representation,  can  we  find  a  dause  in  the  Constitution,  or  a  single  word 
embraced  in  its  whole  contour,  that  would  warrant  an.  infringement  upon 
the  third  clause,  section  2,  of  article  1,  as  to  three  fifths  of  the  slaves  being 
a  basis  for  representation  in  tfur  National  Legislature  7  No  such  clause 
nor  word  can  be  found ;  in  the  purchase  of  more  domain,  and  in  the  orgaif 
ixation  of  it  into  territories  for  white  settlement,  there  Is  no  clause  prohib* 
fting  property,  of  whatever  kind,  from  going  into  such  territory;  and  does 
the  Constitution  recognise  a  thing  as  property  under  any  circumstanoe^ 
without,  in  spirit,  granting  the  means  of  protecting  it  in  like  cases  ?  The 
great  object  of  the  Constitution  was,  and  is,  to  secure  protection  to  our 
liberties,  lives,  and  poaeuioM  j  and  in  the  Convention  that  formed  it  no 
regard  was  paid  to  any  sections  ot  the  Colonies  or  States,  in  (Contradistinc- 
tion to  other  portions.  Its  burthens,  as  well  as  privileges,  were  conceived 
and  adjusted  to  bear  on  all  pro  rata.  No  blind  fanatic  will  deny  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution ;  hence,  in  our  philosophy  of  reason  upon 
•  slavery  and  the  constitutional  rights  which  it  should  enjoy  uninterrupted 
under  tho  Constitution,  we  feel  authorised,  by  its  letter  and  spirit,  to  scru* 
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tinise  the  dcdarationt,  devioeB,  and  plots  of  partieB  tiitt  wosld,  by  tliete 
maBifestatioDs,  indicate  a  dltpotitton  and  determination  to  inTade,  tap- 
plant,  or  erase,  in  their  choice  of  men  for  high  positions,  any  of  the  clanses 
of  the  Gonstitation,  which  we  have  only  jost  quoted. 

^  The  first  clause  of  section  9,  under  srticle  1,  contemplates  slaToy  In  the 
States,  and  grants  them  certain  immunities  m  to  Importing  Macks  or  per- 
sons of  color,  using  the  term  person*  to  express  Its  purpose.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Constitution  grants  certain  qualified  rights  to  the  States  gener- 
ally, without  expressiag  the  power  in  any  of  its  clauses  to  abolish  those 
rights  within  the  States  at  any  time,  but  it  limits  the  rights  as  to  importing 
iUaekt  into  the  States  up  to  the  year  1808,  when  they  shall  cease  to  exist 
Up  to  this  time  this  traffic  was  legal  and  constitutional,  and  the  Qovem- 
ment  received  ten  dollars  per  head  on  each  one  imported.  The  spirit  of 
this  elanae  Itnew  that  the  negroes  thus  imported  would  increase,  and  that 
the  territory  was  common  proper^  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  laud— the  Consiitutiou.  Wherefore,  that  instrument,  through  repn»ea- 
tation  and  direct  taxation,  was  organized  to  guard  and  protect  all  intereeU 
alike,  which  are  not  unconstitutional ;  slayery  was  not  then.  The  ConiU- 
tutloD,  up  to  1808,  was  accessory  to  the  States  in  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes  into  the  States ;  for  the  Qovemment  reoeiyed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
per  ^ead,  and  thus  if  the  former  committed  a  crime  agiunst  humanity,  so 
did  the  latter,  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning.  The  effects  of  this 
clause,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  are  as  perpetual  and  con- 
stitutional now  as  immediately^  upon  its  operation  after  having  been  formed. 
The  third  clause  of  section  2,  under  article  4,  contemplates  the  escape 
of  slaves  (h>m  then:  masters  into  the  firee  States ;  hence  arises  its  protective 
purpose. .  It  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution,  is  a  part  of  that  instrument,  and 
was  then  made  in  view  of  there  bemg  firee  and  slave  States ;  it  is  protect* 
ive  of  certain  property  in  all  its  tendencies,  and  can  be  erased  only  in  a 
constitutional  manner  for  amending  that  instrument;  otherwise  it  goes 
with  and  pleads  its  execution  upon  common  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  those  States  holding  slaves.  He^pe  slavery  is  a  reserved  right 
of  the  State  choosing  it;  and  when  a  State  passes  a  law  permitting  the 
introduction  of  slavery,  can  it,  by  Convention  or  otherwise,  pass  a  law 
abolishing  it  coustitutionally,  which,  with  regard  to  State  contracts  with 
her  cilisens,  would,  in  all  its  tendency,  be  ex-pott-facto  1  The  learned  in 
constitutional  law  may  think  of  this. 

The  second  clause  of  section  3,  under  artiole  4,  is  full  of  meanmg,  and 
such  as  we  want.  In  view  of  the  clauses  which  we  have  so  far  quoted 
and  discussed,  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  slavery,  could  Congress 
constitutionnlly  legislate  slavery  out  or  in  the  organised  tenitories  of  the 
Ooveniment  7  Certainly  not  Wherefore,  under  those  clauses  just  quoted, 
Congress  has  an  interest  in  slavery  from  representation,  direct  taxation, 
and  a  more  binding  interest  from  the  Government  having  received,  from 
its  formation  up  to  1808,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  head  on  the  negrtot 
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faaportad.  The  tmn  was  paid  in  each  State  that  Importedi  and  the  intentt 
OB  it  ia  a  perpetual  admonither  of  the  General  Qoverament  that  it  hai 
Blare  intereet  as  mnch  to  watch  in  the  territories  as  any  other  interest,  till 
a  territory  may  have  oitiaens  enongh  to  beoome  a  State.  The  Constita- 
tion  knew  that  slaves  womld  increase  in  nnmben  like  whites ;  hence,  in 
view  of  the  danses  quoted,  could  it  permit  a  Congress  in  any  manner  to 
control  its  express  letter  and  spfait,  which  would  annihilate  the  slave  in- 
terest in  perpetuity,  and  the  partnership  between  the  slave  and  free  Statea 
in  that  instrument,  so  fsr  as  regards  protection  and  equal  rights.  Uenoe, 
an  organised  territory  is  common  property  to  all  the  States,  and  an  ezolu- 
slve  law  passed  by  Congress  would  be  unconstitntional.  And  the  latter 
part  of  the  clause  says,  **  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  con- 
ttmed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  pariica- 
lar  State."  Is  this  not  a  prohibition  against  any  acts  of  Congress  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  general  interests  of  States  t  for  one  State  has  the  same 
right  to  territory  «9tYA  wAo^  it  possesses  within  its  own  limits  as  another, 
or  the  organised  territory  would  not  be  common  property.  The  second 
clause  of  article  6  makes  the  Constitution  tiie  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
which  was  accepted  as  it  now  reads.  In  full  view  of  constitutional  law, 
based  upon  that  instrument,  and  of  that  itsdf,  without  any  constitutional 
proposition  having  come  before  the  people  of  the  States  in  due  form,  how 
can  we  view  the  Bepublioen  Platform,  concocted  and  made  at  Chicago  in 
th»  month  of  May,  1860,  as  a  whole,  and  mors  especially  declaration  7  and 
declaration  8  ?  These  two  declarations  form  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
BepubKcan  Chicago  Platform  for  the  election  of  the  Republican  party's 
candidate  to  the  Presidentage.  Contrasted  with  the  daases  just  quoted 
from  the  Constitution,  securing,  guarding  and  defending  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  interest  in  the  eountry,  those 
declarations,  the  effusions  of  fanatics,  concocted,  weighed  and  adjusted  in 
that  platfbnn,  were  and  have  been  conspiring  to  overthrow  constitutional 
safeguards,  rights  and  prerogatives,  which  that  instrument  vonohsafas  as 
the  heritage  of  every  American  citixen. 

The  power  to  make  theee  dedlaratious  t  and  8  embraced,  as  seen  in  that 
platform,  did  not  emanate  from  the  people  in  the  States  to  propose,  in  due 
form,  alterations  in  the  Constitution  t  for  their  main  object  was  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  man  as  candidate  for  the  Presidentage,  but  not  to  announce  a 
will  to  destroy  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  ITherefore,  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Convention  meeting  in  that  city.  May,  1860,  trans- 
cended, in  the  adoption  of  these  two  declarations  to  form  a  portion  of  their 
platform,  the  constitutional  safeguards  which  we  have  heretofore  quoted 
and  discussed.  As  compared  with  the  clauses  quoted  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, those  declarations  breathe  a  perfect  contempt  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  that  instrument;  and  as  now  seen  and  analysed,  they  indicate  nothing 
but  eonspiration  and  anarchy,  for  they  were  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the 
ConventioB,  as  chosen  by  the  people.    Hence,  if  we  trace  history  far  back 
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taibtd  a  name  lor  the  mambera  of  tliat  ConTOilaofi,  how  many  of  its  s«i« 
ben  would  out-Catililie  GatUine,  in  all  the  purpoaea  to  which  the  hnmatt 
miad  can  give  riae  in  favor  of  anarohy  and  ravolnt'^ona?  The  plot,  the 
pnrpoae  open  and  boldi  the  object  and  devioe,  were  all  carefully  couched 
and  a^lnated  in  thoae  dedaratioBa.  Common  aenae  and  common  reaaon 
oan  aee  tbeae  (keta,  if  they  will  oompare,  aa  we  have  heretofore  remarked. 
For  avowinf^  and  declaring  each  prinoipleB  m  are  contained  in  thoae  decla* 
tiona.  anarchal  in  pnrpoae,  and  anbveraive  of  the  Conatitntiuii,  can  th«f 
be  viewed  by  eandid  and  food  men  in  any  other  light  than  aa  oonapira- 
ton  againit  that  inatmment?  We  speak  iiearleaily,  for  we  fear  not  man* 
We  apeak  as  we  know  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Bepnblioan  Chicago 
Platform,  and  tiiat  of  the  Conatitiition  of  the  United  Statea,  which  have 
been  under  review.  God  knowa  what  will  become  of  thoae  conapirators 
that  formed  the  platform  in  question,  and  history  will  tell  ns,  or  fntnre 
ages ;  bnt  what  shall  be  their  doom  on  eaJUi,  a  jnst  and  good  people  will 
ere  kmg  determine.  We  see  oar  dim  star  riaing,  dipped  in  brotheia' 
bloodi  Let  ns  hasten  to  behold  it  with  all  ita  past  aplendor,  in  the  loll 
march  to  national  greatness,  purified,  and  with  every  ism  forever  en- 
tombed that  obatrncts  and  annihilates  indoatrial  pursoits,  peace,  and  aeoa* 
rity  to  happiness.  The  normal  oondition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conti* 
nent  of  America,  so  Car  aa  history  tells  ns  aboat  the  costoms  and  naagea 
of  the  Indians,  was  that  of  slavery,  in  contradistinction  to  declaration  8 
of  the  Republican  Chicago  Platform.  It  was  the  case  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  Central,  in  M eiico,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  America.  Sea 
Abbe'D  Francisco  Savcrio  Clavigaro's  history  of  ICttdoo  in  Italian,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Charlef  CuUen,  Baq.,  voL  3,  p.  154.  See  Presootf  s 
HistOTy  of  Peru,  voL  1,  p.  50.  In  tiiis  ease  the  Inoa  made  lawa,  obliging 
the  people  to  work  his  lands«  set  apart  for  himseU;  under  the  impreesi<m 
of  woridng  for  thehr  god.  This  aervioa  of  the  people  descended  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  with  the  ruling  Potentate.  Such  might  be  called 
aonte  slavery,  as  pains  are  called,  not  unfrequently,  meute.  And  further, 
see  the  History  of  Brasil  by  Robert  Southey,  an  Englishman,  printed  in 
London  in  1817,  in  tiiree  volumes.  From  these,  with  Spanish  and  P<Htn« 
gvese  works  read  on  this  sul\]eot,  with  reference  to  their  portions  of  the 
eontinent  of  America,  we  feel  warranted  in  our  above  statement  ot  the 
normal  oondition  of  the  aboriginals  of  the  American  continent  However, 
If  it  should  be  discovered  by  those  eagle-eyed  members  of  the  R^ubUoan 
Chicago  Platform  tiiat  the  northern  portion  of  the  American  continent, 
and  especially  New  England,  was  not  adapted  to  extensive  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  consequently  not  to  slavery,  which  the  Indians  followed  and 
adopted  in  the  tropics  of  America,  will  they  have  enough  modesty  and 
less  impudencei  that  they  may  reconcile  themselves  to  the  melancholy 
fiset  that  even  their  pretty  New  England,  or  portion,  was  not,  nor  is  the 
vast  heart  of  the  continent,  but  that  cold,  inhospitable  region,  where  native 
genius  was  content  with  fishing,  hunting,  and  planting  a  patch  here  and 
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tliera,  like  nnto  the  Kew  Bngland  genine,  in  contradbtinotion  to  that  mild 
'cHmate  where  the  bonnties  of  natmre  could  be  more  readily  prodaoed. 
Therefore,  firom  the  preceding,  if  slavery,  amoBg  the  Indians,  was  not 
ffednced  so  mnch  to  practioe  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Amenoaa  con- 
tinent, it  was  owing  not  to  principk  as  at  present^  but  to  the  want  of 
adaptation  in  point  ot  dimate  and  refinement  amoag  the  Indians.  For, 
«mong  the  tropical  Indians  of  America,  we  have  observed  that  slavery 
existed ;  and  it  is  to  them  alone  among  the  aboriginals  on  this  vast  conti- 
DCBt  that  we  can  ascribe  a  l^gh  degree  of  comparative  intelligence  in 
mechanism,  mannfaotnring:  and  agriculture,  and  also,  in  the  arts  of  Gov- 
ernment. When  we  speak  of  a  conntry  being  or  having  been  rich  in  agri- 
cnltore,  we  do  not  speak  of  its  Pilgrim  Rocks  nor  sand  hiUs,  and  so  on ; 
bat  when  we 'speak  of  the  normal  Rendition  of  the  aboriginals  of  America 
having  been  that  of  slavery,  we  speak  of  the  heart  or  tropioal  portion  of 
the  continent,  net  viewing  the  e^remitim  worth  much,  withomt  the  hearty 
but  rather  dependent  upon  iL  The  phraseology  of  declaration  8  of  that 
platform  is  mnmeaning  as  it  reads,  or  ic  other  words,  it  is  the  merest  non- 
tense  ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  the  normal  condition  of  territories  being  in 
«  state  of  freedom  or  alavety  f  as  if  they  wexe  subject  to  compliance  or 
non-compliance,  like  animate  existence.  The  members  ol  that  Convention 
unquestionably  had  reference  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territories,  etc.;  but  they  lacked  fullness  and  precision  in  expression, 
as  all  the  actions  of  the  Republican  party  too  plainly  indicate.  They  are, 
as  the  Hon.  D.  &  Dickineon  of  New  York,  in  his  palmy  days,  portrayed 
them,  which  fact  we  have  inserted  heretofore  in  this  work.  If  Coagrett 
did  abolish  slavery,  or  ordidn  that  it  should  not  exist  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  in  1787«  was  it  ever  aeted  upon  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  so 
as  to  become  constitutional?  We  have  never  seen  the  constltutionaliry 
ef  that  act,  and  deny  its  existence  in  any  form  in  the  Constitution  or  in 
its  amendments. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  clause  of  section  3,  under  artide  4,  of 
the'Constitution,  we  find  this:  '*  And  nothing  in  this  Constitution  sfiall  be 
so  construed  as  to  pr^udice  any  clainu  ol  the  United  States  or  of  any  of 
the  Statee."  Now,  in  this  view,  if  Congrete  could  legislate  slavery  out 
of  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  would  it  not  pr^udiee  the 
cUnmi  of  the  tlave  Stales  to  territory  for  settlement  with  wkat  they  eomti- 
tutianaay  possess  t  Hence,  if  Congress  should  legislate  thus,  it  would  be 
unconstitutional,  and  not  binding  on  the  people,  for  only  laws  made  in 
accordance  with  that  instrument  are  to  be  respected  and  obeyed. 

For  the  purpose  of  argument,  if  we  should  admit  declaration  8  of  the 
Repul>Iican  Chicago  Platform  coirect,  with  regard  to  the  normal  condition 
of  ihe  territories  as  therein  stated,  we  see  no  point  gained ;  for  preceding 
and  with  slavery,  the  Europeans  brought  to  the  wilds  of  America  a 
higher  and  broader  civilization  and  enlightenment  than  was  discovered 
on  this  Western  Continent  Hence,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  letting 
37 
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the  position  of  that  declaration  be  true,  aa  we  have  not  borrowed  from  the 
Indians  their  savage  barbarism  in  manners,  customs  and  nsagee,  we  must 
assuredly  feel  proud  that  we  have  not  borrowed  from  them  such  a  Divine- 
like  institution,  as  we  have  proved  it  to  be  in  the  second  psrtof  this  work. 
According  to  verse  i^Sth  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  whieh  every 
one  is  familiar,  man  could  not  **  subdue  "  the  earth,  unless  God  made  sub- 
servient  to  him  all  else,  and  gave  him  complete  **  dominion  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  In  no  sense  do  we  admit  that 
Indian  slavery,  unto  each  other,  was  like  the  African  shtvery,  unto  tlie 
Caucasian,  for  we  see  no  clause  in  the  order  of.  creation  where  they  would 
hA  thus  pritnUged ;  it  is  with  them  merely  an  aaumplion  of  power  over 
each  other  in  certain  cases,  wherein  there  is  no  divine  right  The  same 
assumption  the  white  man  has  tried  to  make  steadfast  over  his  fellow  white 
man ;  the  Mongolian  over  the  Mongolian ;  the  Malay  over  the  Malay ;  and 
the  African  over  the  African ;  yet  none  of  these  conditions  are  as  natural, 
physiologically  and  ethnologically,  as  the  dominion  of  the  white  man  over 
the  African,  which  we  have  heretofore  fully  discussed,  to  suit  the  mosr  fas- 
tidious temperament. 

In  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Kepublican 
Abolition  party,  in  declaration  8  of  their  platform  in  May,  1860,  state  that 
'  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  contending  by  this  clause  that  that 
Declaration  had  reference  to  existences  of  colors^  like  the  Mongolian,  In* 
•dian,  Malay  and  African,  with  the  Caucasian.  If  such  bad  been  the  intent 
in  the  Constitution  to  have  placed  those  existences  of  colore  in  equal  ft-i 
lowship  with  the  whites,  why  do  we  see  that  all  past  legislation  based  upon 
<K>nstitutional  State  principles,  as  well  as  that  upon  United  StAtes  oonstitn- 
tional  principles,  forbid,  in  their  very  letter  and  spuit,  such  equality  in 
the  rites  of  marriage— in  the  representation  in  Congress,  except  Indirectly 
through  three-fifths  of  the  numbers  of  slaves  in  each  of  the  slave  States, 
in  the  persons  of  white  men,  and  in  the  rendition  of  a  person  fugitive 
from  labor,  who,  on  leaving  the  State  where  such  labor  may  be  due,  hat 
•no  choice  like  a  white  man.  Snob  restrictions,  with  the  almost  universal 
aversion  to  allowing  negroes  to  vote  in  the  free  States,  and  with  their  ineli- 
gibility to  hold  office  of  any  kind,  debar  them  from  the  full  privileges  of  a 
white  man  ;  and  even  the  privilege  of  voting  and  sending  their  children 
at  the  same  school  with  the  whites,  has  been  brought  about  more  hj/anaii- 
-nism  than  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  in  some  of  the  free  States.  It 
ts  an  unreliable  and  unnatural  ebulition  of  the  men,  who,  in  the  course  of 
great  events,  figure  for  a  short  time,  but  leave  nothing  lasting  of  their 
nhori  sway  on  earth.  The  very  terms  used  to  express  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  as  found  in  clause  3,  section  2.  article  1 ;  in  clause  1,  section 
"9,  article  1 ;  and  in  clause  3,  section  2,  article  4 ;  are  strong  constitutional 
grounds  against  Africans  becoming  citixens  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently voters  in  the  States,  as  language  can  be  made  to  express  sach 
intents.    And  in  this  view,  can  a  State  do  more  for  a  negro,  constitution- 
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ally,  as  to  giring  him  citizenship,  or  votage,  than'the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does?  If  it  could,  then  such  State  oould  force  Congress  to 
receiye  such  black  citizen  as  representative  from  the  State  in  question. 
Hence  see  the  conflict  between  such  State  constitution  and  that  of  the 
United  States ;  and  from  this  reasoning,  all  free  States  that  grant  constitu- 
tionally such  privileges  to  negroes  in  their  limits,  make  citizens  of  them 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  this  particular,  as  follows :  "  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States."  In  this  view,  if  the  State  of  New  York  should  by  her  own  Con- 
stitution, within  her  limits,  allow  a  negro  to  vote,  which  would  constitute 
him  a  citizen,  and  the  State  of  Kentucky  should,  as  her  Constitution  im- 
ports, declare  a  negro  not  a  citizen,  and  consequently  not  a  voter}  which 
State  would  be  right  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 
Common  sense  teaches  us  that  when  any  free  State,  according  to  its  Con- 
stitution, permits  a  negro  to  vote,  constitutes  him  a  citizen  of  the  State  in 
qoestionKAXxdof  all  the  other  States,  free  or  slave,  were  such  acoordiu)? 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Hence, 
such  State  becomes  a  usurper  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  other  States  in 
imposing  on  them  what  is  unconstitutional.  See  clause  1,  section  2,  arti- 
cle 4,  and  also  clause  3,  section  2,  article  1 ;  clause  1,  section  2,  article  1  ; 
clause  3,  section  2,  article  4.  The  three  clauses  last  mentioned  are  inde- 
structible monuments,  as  lasting  as  the  Constitution  itself^  and  express  the 
fUl  meaning  of  persons  or  person  used  within  their  limits,  to  be  African 
slaves,  without  any  term,  within  their  purviews,  to  denote  citisens  or  citi- 
zen. For,  in  this  view,  persons  or  person  is  so  fully  and  dearly  expressed 
to  mean  a  negro  slave,  held,  as  declared  by  State  Constitutions,  that,  to 
raise  a  question  is  to  doubt  the  most  obvious  intent  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  An  honest  and  candid  reading  of  these  clauses  will 
force  the  most  obstinate  mind  to  give  full  aoqniesoenoe  to  this  irrefutable 
reasoning. 

If  any  free  State  has,  through  her  Constitution  or  Legislature,  passed 
an  act  to  constitute  an  African  a  citizen  of  such  State,  with  the  privilege 
of  voting,  the  most  sacred  right  of  all ;  and  if  any  free  State  has  also 
passed  an  act  to  conflict  with  the  third  clause  of  section  2,  article  4,  as  to 
hindering  the  rendition  of  the  persons  or  person  in  question,  *'  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be  due,''  such  State  has 
knowingly,  maliciously,  and  with  forethought,  plotted  and  conspired  to 
commit  sedition  and  treason  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  she  knows  that  a  negro  called  citizen,  living  within  her  limits,  is  not 
entitied  to  citizenship  in  Kentucky  or  Maryland,  as  these  States  know  no 
colored  citizens,  (sec  clause  1,  section  2,  article  4,  of  the  Constitution) ; 
and  that  a  fugitive  must  be  given  up  **  on  claim  of  the  party,"  with  a 
sufficient  testimony  before  the  nearest  tribunal,  competent  to  hear  or  re- 
ceive depositions.    The  owner  or  his  agent,  with  a  deposition,  properly 
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sealed,  from  the  oonnty  in  the  State  where  the  fagitire  resides,  should  hr^ 
and  is  sufficient  testimony  before  snch  tribnnalf  as  to  ownership.  This 
matter  is  now  presented  in  such  fofm  as  to  unmask  those  fell  demons  who 
hare  been  at  wofk  to  supplant  the  letter  and  spirit  ^f  ovr  Constitution. 

The  great  and  primordial  object  of  clause  1,  section  2,  article  4,  of  the 
Constitution!  ts  to  make  the  right  of  oitixenship  equal  in  each  State,  and 
hence,  V  in  one  or  more  of  the  free  States  a  negro  should  be  legallj  per' 
mitted  to  rote,  oocordhig  to  the  laws  therein,  for  any  official,  and  especi^ 
aHy,  an  ITnked  States  official,  and  if  be  sfaoidd  go  inta  a  slare  State  and 
take  up  his  residence  and  remda  there  as  long  as  it  wouM  take  a  white 
man  to  legally  become  ft  oitiifen  or  voter,  wouM  he  sot  CKnnplaiv  agamst 
the  usages  in  this  latter  State,  bearing  the  abore  clause  in  mkMl,  if  he  were 
not  permitted  to  rote  as  he  did  in  the  State  whence  he  come?  MUe from 
the  letter  of  the  CoDStitutieti,  we  will  now  turn  to  its  spirit,  a»d  see  how 
h  may  be  interpi^ated.  We  do  not  question  the  right  of  any  Stater  by  an 
act  of  her  LegUftturey  t»  grant  a  white  foreigner  the  right  of  roting,  after 
he  has  properly  declared  and  ffled  his  inUnHon  to  beoome  a  okiaen  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  act  of  naturuHzation,  for  such  man  eould 
not  be  excluded  fttym  the  right  of  an  elector  or  voter,  in  any  of  ike  StaUt, 
when  he  shall  bare  obtained  his  credentials  of  citiaenship  ^  and  k  is  only 
a  matter  of  State  courtesy  to  s^w  hnn  to  vote  after  baring  resided  n> 
months  or  a  year  in  the  State  where  be  filed  his  intention  to  beeome  a  ct^'- 
zen.  it  is  prospeotiye  eitizenship  of  the  United  States  that  tibe  State  has 
in  riew,  when  ske  permits  him  as  a  reeideat  to  Yote ;  for  as  a  mere  resi- 
dent be  eonM  not  Yote«  Citizens  of  one  State  are  not  reaideats  of  other 
Statee  whieb  tkey  happen  to  Tieitybnt  aoeording  to  eiaoee  1,  section  % 
article  4,  they  **shaO  be  entitled  to  aU  the  pririlegee  and  immanities  of 
eitiaens  In  the  sereral  States."  Henee,  what  are  they  but  eitiaenSf  in  con* 
tradistinotion  to  the  term  resident  f  Appfopriatelyr  aad  with  a  Tiew  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  resident  means  a  foreigner  who  baa  aol  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Heooer 
from  tins  reasoning,  and  all  oar  reasoaiogs  on  this  sulrieot  to  allow  a 
negro  to  vote  in  a  free  State  under  a  proper  qualifloation  or  soft,  with  no 
higher  priTllege,  and  against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  a  negro  not  being  acitisea,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tutioD,  is  a  political  subterfuge,  plot  and  conspiraey  against  the  true  spirit 
of  that  iastrument.  For  see  the  political  advaat^gee  in  deeting  United 
States  BepresentatlTesy  aad  ia  choosing  electors  to  rote  for  a  candidate  to 
beeoaie  President  It  gires  the  free  States  a  nomerical  advantage  which 
has  no  guarantee  in  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutioa.  For  a^[>eople 
to  lire  in  fellowship  with  each  other,  they  must  be  honest,  and  mast  hare 
definite  terms  and  usages  for  the  interpretation  of  tb^  oommoo  Constitu- 
tion ;  otherwise,  internecine  strife  will  dispel  all  hopes  of  harmony.  No 
negro  can  vote  in  a  slave  State,  fr«e  or  slave.  And  a  free  negro  in  such 
State  is  viewed  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ia  the  same  light  as  a  foreigaer  who 
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has  not  filed  his  intention  to  become  a  eitiien  of  the  United  States,  having 
DO  political  privileges,  with  this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  foreigner,  that 
the  door  is  ever  opea  to  him  to  become  a  citisen,  but  forever  dosed  to  the 
former. 

In  drawing  oar  attention  again  to  otigiaal  matter,  physiologically  and 
«ihnologically,  the  language  of  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesis  is  plain,  intel- 
ligible, and  to  the  point  npon  which  this  work  is  based.  There  is  nothing 
contradictory  in  it,  for  the  whole  of  its  contour  portrays  the  unmistakable 
design,  of  God,  step  by  step,  as  Me  advanced  in  hU  progress  oi  creation, 
and  showa  the  why  aad  manner  of  creating  everything. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  order  of  creation,  and  of  the  Ooaetitation  of 
the  United  States,  let  ns  all  look  at  ov  individaal  acts.  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  both  in  a  private  and  in  an  official  capacity,  and  see  if  we 
have  all  come  op  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  order  of  creatioa  and  of 
the  Constitationi  Abolitionism  and  the  curtailment  of  slavery  within  its 
present  boands,  or  the  endeavor  to  fetter  it  in  any  form  wkatsoevei^  are 
high-handed  infHngements  apon  Divinity  and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitntion  as  heretofore  demonstrated,  and  produce  incalculable  mis- 
chief, rain  and  desolation  ia  all  their  tendencies.  There  is  no  use  to  hav-e 
the  word  of  God,  and  a  Constitution,  and  not  come  up  to  the  spirit  aad 
letter  of  each ;  for  oar  consciences  tell  us  what  we  should  do,  in  view  of 
organic  lav  aad  eonventuymal  compactn  !  These  principles  we  know ;  we 
cannot  dodge  them;  they  are  on  us;  we  feel  their  pressure;  and  they  will 
press  us  to  the  earth,  unless  we  inquire  into  our  faults,  and  redeem  them 
by  going  back  to  primordial  laws,  sach  as  govern  the  universe !  Let  the 
prayer  of  the  nation  be,  **  Let  us  wash  our  hands  firom  the  sins  we  have 
committed  in  violation  of  the  plighted  oaths  we  have  taken  upon  that 
BibUy  containing  the  i<iered  order  to  support  the  spirit  aad  letter  of  that 
Constitution,  whidi  was  formed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  1"  and  what 
official,  eidter  high  or  low,  can  rise  and  say  that  he  has  done  nothing  to 
break  that  compact,  either  North  or  Soath,  East  or  West?  His  recorded 
acts  will  tell,  and  they  tell  the  tale  of  the  widow  and  orphan's  woe! 
Pause  aad  reflect  ere  yon  raise  your  hands  to  let  fall  the  awful  blow !  Let 
,  us  unite,  in  every  region  of  oar  once  happy  land,  to  inquire  into  the  pros- 
pect and  value  of  peace,  and  let  this  be  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  which 
will  pervade  simultaneously  every  State  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  river 
St.  Croix,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific !  Let  It  be  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  oar  God  for  hit  intervention,  to  return  us  again  to  our  peaceful, 
happy,  and  prosperous  homes,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  which  have  men- 
tally alienated  us  firom  each  other  t  If  we  would  know  and  study  our- 
selves, we  would  invite  peace  and  harmony  to  crown  the  order  of  creation^ 
and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitation  I  They  are  inseparable  to  oai 
progress  happiness  and  prosperity !  True  manliness,  true  patriotism,  and 
true  courage  demand  all  this,  and  if  they  are  not  coming  forth,  we  shall 
thiak  thai  the  nation,  ia  its  broadest  extent,  think  and  desire  more  brute 
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force  than  Feason !  Peace  for  all  is  cheaper  than  deaolation,  hence,  let  as 
have  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Constita- 
tion !  These  principles  will  suit  all  but  radicals,  who  are  drones  in  society, 
and  who  neither  construct,  nor  are  willing  to  let  others  construct  their 
eternal  salvadon,  happiness  and  prosperity  on  earth  t  It  is  useless,  and 
perjury  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Bible,  or  by  affirmation,  baring  in  yiew  the 
Creator,  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  then  depart  from  it  in  any  sense 
whatsoever !  In  this,  there  is  reason  founded  in  truth.  We  must  be  con 
sistent,  as  Qod  was  consistent,  in  his  organization  oLmatter  out  of  chaos, 
or  else  the  storm  will  founder  the  proud  Ship  of  State,  and  she  will  go 
down  to  rise  under  some  new  form^  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
relish  and  feel  secure  upon  in  life,  prosperity,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness ! 

We  have  never  sought  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  dor  will  accept  of  any ;  oonsequentlyy  we  shall  avoid  the  too  com- 
mon contagion  of  officials'  blasphemy  and  peijury  respecting  the  order  of 
creation  and  the  letter  and  spurit  of  the  Constitution,  in  their  taking  of 
their  official  oaths  I  The  act  of  peijury  has  become  so  conunon  in  this 
respect  that  its  consequences  in  the  United  States  are  now  beginning  to 
dawn  with  black  desolation  and  hellish  wantonness  t 

We  want  no  higher  office,  nor  any  higher  honor,  than  to  be  entitled  to 
the  term  "reasoners"  towards  the  restoration  of  peace,  founded  upon  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  order  of  creation,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution.  We  are  American  citizens  in  the  fullest  extent,  and  feel 
for  the  whole  of  America,  not  for  one  little  section  here  and  there,  but  all 
alike ;  and  would  to  Qod  that  we  Americans  could  govern  it  aU  with  wise 
and  wholesome  laws,  founded  upon  the  organic  law  of  Gk>d  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution!  This  is  the  spirit  and  progress  which  we  would 
instil  into  the  minds  of  Americans,  with  a  most  earnest  endeavor  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  return  thanks  unto  our  God  for  his  wise  crea- 
tion of  us,  Caucasians,  in  kis  image  and  after  his  likeness !  Would  to 
God  that  he  would  paralyze  our  wantonness  and  departures  from  his  order 
and  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  electrify  each  breast  with  a  spirit 
of  justness  and  honesty  founded  in  natural  law,  that  we  all  of  us,  Ameri-  ^ 
cans,  rise  from  our  present  gloom,  and  astound  the  world  beides,  by  our 
unanimity  of  action,  and  progress  towards  civilization  and  enlightenment, 
in  subduing  the  earth  and  holding  dominion  over  inferior  and  subordinate 
existences  of  colors  I  Reason  and  philosophy  demand  every  American  to 
submit  to  the  principles  of  natural  law ;  and  where  is  there  a  more  com- 
plete exposition  of  this  law  than  we  find  in  this  work  ?  It  b  based  on  rea- 
son, philosophy,  physiology,  phrenology,  physiognomy,  chemistry,  ethnol- 
ogy, botany  and  anatomy.  These  are  the  principles  upon  which  we  have 
discussed  and  defended  the  position  in  this  work,  having  in  view  both  the 
order  of  creation  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  We  shaU  hope  that 
these  pleadings  have  not  been  made  in  vain ;  for  during  our  labors  in  the 
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praparation  of  this  work,  we  haye  kept  in  the  ascendancy  a  pore  devotion 
to  the  whole  country,  eschewing  to  be  catered  by  false  premises  into  a 
defence  of  what  is  opposed  to  Divine  law  and  the  Constitation.  These  we 
attest  are  onr  natural  and  conventional  rights  to  defirad,  whenever  and 
wherever  we  see  them  assailed  by  men  of  any  station  in  life,  from  the 
throne  to  the  peasant,  or  from  the  highest  official  in  the  gift  of  our  people 
to  the  street  beggar !  To  such  as  offend  Gk>d  and  tiie  Constitution,  reason 
must  go  home  on  the  conch  of  repose,  startling  them  from  their  midnight 
reveries  in  hellish  and  black  despair,  and  on  the  /stum  of  rosy  mom,  the 
pain  and  penalty  ot  atheism  arise  to  their  understandings,  while  contend- 
ing with  their  Ood !  These  are  fects  which  bad  men  know,  and  good 
ones  know  how  to  avoid.  Hence,  let  us,  O  our  countrymen,  reason  and 
keep  before  us  natural  law  and  natural  facts,  and  we  shall  yet  crush  the 
seeds  of  disintegration,  which  have  abundantly  grown,  in  every  portion 
of  onr  broad  domain. 

By  the  philosophy  of  reason  based  on  the  order  of  creation  and  the 
Constitution,  let  every  American  plumb  his  position,  and  see  that  there  is 
no  variation  from  the  perpendicular ;  and  in  oompliance  with  these  facts, 
we  shall  dispd  anarchy  and  confusion,  rising  still  higher  toward  that  per- 
fection which  God  has  vondisafed  to  our  enlightenment 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  manual  of  defence  for  those  who  love  and 
obey  their  God,  our  Creator,  and  the  Constitution,  and  to  serve  as  a  weapon 
to  denounce  eternal  vengeance  on  atheists,  the  drones,  and  disorganlsers 
of  Divine  and  Constitutional  authority  I  This  class  are  set  forth  hi  this 
dissertation,  with  all  their  fiendish  aims  and  subtle  cunning.  They  must 
wither  before  reason  and  common  sense  like  the  autumn  leaves  or  the  In- 
dians, that  axe  fast  passing  away,  with  now  and  then  a  death  struggle  for 
mastery !    This  is  their  doom,  for  this  fair  earth  was  not  made  in  vain  ! 

Frequent  allusions  in  this  work  are  made  to  tii^  first  chapter  of  Genesi« 
and  the  Constitution,  which  readers  might  think  we  should  avoid;  but  it 
must  be  readily  seen  tiiat  these  are  our  bulwarks,  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive ;  and  consequenUy,  we  have  quoted  them  frequentiy,  in  order  to 
keep  their  weight  and  importance  before  the  readers ;  therefore,  we  hope 
to  be  excused  for  this  apparent  tautology,  the  object  of  which  is  to  impress 
the  sins  upon  the  sinning,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  make  them  feel  to  wash 
their  hands  from  sin,  and  fit  themselves  for  the  pottage.  We  are  aware 
that  thousands  are  Abolitionists  and  Emancipationists,  and  consequently 
atheists,  or  act  with  the  leaders  of  tiiese  doctrines,  without  inveBtigatinjr 
for  themselves  the  why  of  theu*  giving  credence ;  for  the  investigation  of 
original  matter  and  its  chemical  affinities  is  littie  sought  after  by  such  : 
and  therefore  they  are  ready  for  anything  that  is  exciting  to  their  untu 
tored  understandings !  We  also  feel  aware  that  this  work  will  meet  with 
the  condemnation  and  ridicule  of  the  above  class ;  however,  we  view  them 
with  a  perfect  indifference,  feeling  that  we  have  discharged  ouly  our  full 
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doty  to  God  and  man,  in  onr  having  proved  &«n  alMtte,  mm  whme 
oaths,  taken  as  they  may  be,  are  against  the  order  of  creation  and  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Constitntion ;  and  conaeqmently,  they  are  no  mere  nor 
lest  &an  blasphemy  and  peijary  I  This  is  the  plain  and  nnTanushed  state- 
ment of  their  situation  en  earth  t  and  oh,  our  God,  what  may  it  notbe  in 
heaven ! 

In  a  GoTerament  formed  like  ovm,  ersry  eitisen  is  entided  to  eeosider- 
ation,  and  one  as  mneh  as  another.  In  this  feepeet,  every  white  man  feels 
that,  in  point  of  privileged  rights,  no  one  is  his  superior ;  and  therefore, 
his  right  of  speaking  or  writing  npon  physieal  and  eonstitntional  snkoeets^ 
with  the  endeavor  to  trace  their  origins  from  original  matter,  or  in  whatM>- 
ever  light  he  pleases,  provided  it  be  moral,  and  within  tiie  limits  of  the 
eompaet,  Is  a  perfect  one,  at  any  eoq^mioture  of  events  or  eiroamstanees  -, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  aoeorded  to  those  who  oppoee,  by  every  word  and 
deed,  the  order  of  creation  and  the  Constitntion.  This  Is  a  point  wfaiob 
should  strike  home  to  those  atheists  whom  we  have  described ;  for  they 
are  traitors  to  our  God  and  our  country. 

In  tills  work,  which  as  we  see,  extended  to  the  public,  we  discover  the 
tetter  and  spirit  of  the  creation  and  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  And  which  will  you  dkfotef  our  countrymen,  at  this 
conjuncture  of  our  national  affairs,  In  plain  view  of  tlie  phUoeophy  of 
reason  and  coaunon  sense,  when  yon  see  that  prosperity,  seeurity  for  lifo, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  pnrsuit  of  hairiness  in  our  several  ways,  have 
smiled  upon  us  as  a  people,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  creation  up  to  within  two  years  pastrtheeoreer 
marked  out  by  our  v«ierable  forefathers,  or  that  inaugurated  by  AbeKtion- 
ietB,  under  any  form?  Wehave  seen  the  eOiMsts  of  the  foxmer  regimen! 
We  are  seeing  the  effects  of  the  latter  regimen  I  which  aopeals  to  oer 
reasons  and  our  understandinga,  in  view  of  the  past  and  present,  when  we 
contemplate  the  bare  emancipation  of  four  millions  of  negroes  who  are 
bound  to  remain  among  us,  in  deAanoe  of  any  exertion  to  the  contrary  I 
In  our  own  land.  In  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  we  have  held 
before  your  eyes  the  picture  of  the  war  of  races,  which  yon  all  know  to 
exist  there  in  a  form  that  Is  constantly  wasting  away  national  strength ! 

Such  a  war  we  have  experienoed  in  some  of  our  cities,  and  such  a  war 
win  be  upon  us,  and  will  last  as  long  as  freedom  lasts  to  those  inferior  and 
subordinate  existences.  In  a  State  we  have  shown  that  the  ruling  race 
mutt  be  of  one  color,  and  to  be  happy,  no  other  race  can  exist  among 
them,  except  in  a  state  of  servitude.  The  Mongolians  are  commercial 
slaves  to  the  Caucasians;  and  why?  Have  they  a  choice,  except  such  as 
is  dictated  to  them  by  a  higher  military  genius  than  they  possess?  Their 
ports  are  forced  open  to  the  world,  and  kept  open  by  the  means  of  fleets 
and  armies.  Is  this  freedom  such  as  we  understand  by  the  term  ?  This 
is  the  condition  of  all  the  colored  races  or  existences  of  whom  we  ha\is 
any  statistical  or  historical  knowledge.    The  form  of  servitude  matters 
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little;  yet  we  cannot  yield  their  abeolute  Mrritade,  end  act  up  to  tbe  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  order  of  creation  and  of  the  Constitution  1  We  are 
advocating  no  policy  for  jaristooracy,  or  for  nabobs ;  we  advocate  and 
plead  the  execution  of  oar  national  affairs,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  creation  and  with  the  Constitation,  which  we  have  explained  to  minds 
of  common  sense  and  common  understanding !  Ood,  in  his  creation,  has 
marked  oat  the  manner  we  shoold  do,  and  if  we  rebel  against  this,  we 
•hall  be  held  strictly  to  aoooant  for  oar  rebellion.  In  varying  from  either 
of  those  organic  laws  we  are  in  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  against  God  and 
the  Constitation,  and  shoold  be,  as  we  shall  be,  held  striotly  acooontable 
for  sach  rebellion !  There  is  no  esoiq>ing  this.  It  is  a  direct  charge  against 
those  gailty  of  atheism— that  is.  Abolitionism,  as  we  have  heretofore  de- 
fined it  It  calls  them  to  the  bar  of  thehr  God  and  of  their  coantry,  to 
return  their  stewardship,  for  tiiey  are  wastefU  and  nngrateful  stewards. 
What  would  be  the  eondition  if  one  of  the  planets,  thesnn,  moon,  or  one 
of  the  stars,  shoold  rebel  against  the  organic  law,  which  oausea  them 
respectively  to  revolve  on  their  owa  axis  f  or  if  one  should  lose  its  power 
of  gravitation,  or  its  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force?  Common  sense 
teaches  us  the  consequences  of  such  among  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  that, 
long  continued,  each  would  absolve  itself  from  organic  law,  and  hence  all 
would  be  confusion  1  Let  us  apply  this  teaching  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  we  see  examples  of  it  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America. 

Before  yoo,  our  countrymen,  we  have  painted  in  unchangeable  colora 
the  actors  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  in  the  prineipleg  that  are  fast  lead- 
ing us  to  it  by  spies  and  fawning  sycophants;  representatives  of  the 
Salem  witchcraft,  with  religious  persecution ;  tbe  order  of  creation  as  God 
ordained  kis  workmanship ;  and  the  creators  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  now,  in  full  view  of  all  these  actors  on  tbe  stage  of  life ; 
In  taU  view  of  the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed,  in  having  pursued  the  latter 
for  awhile ;  and  in  full  view  of  our  present  difilcolties,  death  loenes,  deso- 
lation in  vast  districts  of  country,  rape  and  rapine,  in  pursuing  tiie  for- 
mer, which  among  them  will  yon  choose  for  your  ftiture  pilots  on  tho  chart 
of  the  ocean  of  life  t  those  who  have  no  eompass,  nor  any  polar  star,  nor 
know  the  use  of  either,  or  those  who  have  weathered  the  storm  for  ages 
past,  and  will  for  ages  yet  to  comef 

We  speak  not  through  ourselves  on  this  great  occasion ;  it  is  through 
being  excited  and  animated  by  eleetrieity,  in  toXi  view  of  the  awfal  events 
at  this  eofgoneture  of  oor  suppo$ti  age  of  reason  and  c<mimon  sense,  that 
we  have  been  enabled  to  trace  and  mark  out  the  order  of  creation  as  it 
arose  in  the  beginning,  thereby  giving  man  his  organic  law,  and  confirming 
the  Constitution  to  have  emanated  by  its  creators  from  that  law.  In  these 
days  this  may  be  treason ;  if  it  is,  make  the  most  of  it,  and  let  the  world 
^  gaxe  at  such  a  monster  of  fell  treason  and  troth ! 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  daring  the  age  of  Copemicas,  it  was  a  crime 
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to  trace  the  works  of  Gk>d  naturally  and  present  snoh  disooveries  and  oon* 
olasions  to  the  pablio.  It  was  by  hun  that  the  vagariee,  in  the  Ptolemy 
system  of  the  universe,  espoused  and  promal|^ted  by  Pythagoras,  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Hipparohus,  Arohimidea,  and  others  of  their  age  of  sense, 
were  discovered  to  the  world  by  his  enlightened  reason,  in  1543,  when  the 
bt^lief  in  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  with  the  other  planets,  was  nniver* 
sal.  From  his  scientific  researohea  into  nature's  laws,  he  established  our 
present  system  of  astronomy,  called  after  himself  **Copemican  system."  It 
WHS  by  this  he  taught  that  the  planets  then  known  to  man  reTolved  round 
the  sun  in  the  following  order :  Mercury,  in  87  days ;  Venus,  in  234 ;  the 
Earth,  in  365;  Mars,  in  1  year  and  321  days;  Jupiter,  in  11  years;  and 
Saturn  in  29  years.  This  was  disoorered  through  madiemados  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  reason  teaches  us  by  the  same  soienoe  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  not  three,  or  by  physiology  and  ethnology,  that  an  Afirioao 
and  Caucasian  are  two  organic  forms,  as  wheat  and  barley  are,  eto^  etc. 

Galileo,  an  Italian  philosopher,  born  at  Pisa  in  the  year  1564,  adopted 
in  the  year  1632  the  planetary  system  of  Copernicus,  and  at  this  time  pub- 
lished a  work  called  **  Dialogo  dl  Galileo  Galilei,  dove  ne  due  massimi 
Sistemi,  Tolemaico  et  Copemicano."  Scarcely  had  it  appeared  when  it 
was  attacked  by  the  disciples  of  Aristotle.  The  Pope,  Urban  VIIL,  who, 
when  a  private  man,  had  been  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Galileo,  new 
became  his  severest  persecutor.  The  Monks  (a  species  of  Abolitionisti), 
had  persuaded  him  that  Galileo,  in  the  person  of  Simplicio,  had  intended 
to  ridicule  his  folly  in  suffering  so  offensive  a  book  to  be  printed.  It  was 
no  difficult  task  for  his  adversaries  to  inflict  upon  Galileo  the  severest 
treatment,  especially  as  his  patron  Cosmo  was  dead,  and  the  government 
at  Florence  was  in  the  feeble  hands  of  the  young  Ferdinand  II.  A  con- 
gregation of  cardinals,  monks  and  mathematicians,  all  sworn  enemies  ot 
Galileo,  examined  his  work,  condemned  it  as  highly  dangerous,  and  sum- 
moned him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  veteran  philosopher 
was  compellbd  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  winter  of  1633,  languished  some 
months  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  fioally  condemned  to  re- 
nounce, in  presence  of  an  assembly  of  ignorant  monks,  like  our  Abolition 
clergy  of  Chicago,  kneeling  before  them,  with  his  hand  upon  the  Gospel, 
the  great  truths  he  had  maintained,  under  the  penalty  of  being  put  slowly 
to  death  on  the  rack  I  Such  depravity,  such  ignoranoe,  such  vicious  con- 
duct, such  rebelling  against  the  order  of  creation  and  against  high  heaven, 
we  know  of  no  clergy  so  capable  of  instigating  and  performing  at  the 
present  day  as  the  Abolition  clergy  of  the  free  States,  taking  into  view 
their  ancestors  in  the  Salem  witchcraft,  and  their  intolerant  persecution  of 
the  Quakers  and  Catholics,  during  the  early  settlement  of  New  England. 
The  parallel  between  those  ancient  Monks  and  the  modem  Abolition 
clergy  of  the  North  and  England  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  ao  far  as  the 
latter  have  power,  which  we  see  demonstrated  in  all  their  political  actions.  . 
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Specifieationt  woald  be  too  oumeroiis  to  mention ;  they  are  aronnd  us, 
and  we  can  lee  them  when  we  will. 

When,  in  the  oonne  of  homan  events,  it  may  8nit  an  omniseient  Provi- 
denoe  to  let  men  with  one  idea  gain  power  and  bear  role  for  a  time,  as 
the  pretent  conjunotnrea  of  oar  national  affaire  present  themtelTea  to  reas- 
onable and  candid  minds,  it  is  like  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  raising 
np  wicked  and  perverse  actors  before  Qod  and  man  in  the  form  of  ghosts, 
like  the  Abolition  otergj  of  Chicago  espeoiallj,  and  of  tiie  North  gener- 
ally, to  announce  to  the  world  tiieir  pretended  mediations  with  God,  oon- 
ceming  his  great  organic  law.  We  have  seen  ail  ihi$  in  tpecks  of  maiter 
called  men,  sumamed  the  Abolition  clergy  of  Chicago,  of  Illinois.  These 
men  pretend  to  be  true  and  lUt^ul  to  the  works  of  creation;  and,  en- 
deavoring to  put  an  African  on  an  equality  with  a  white  man  as  citisen, 
with  the  privileges  as  such,  they  counteract  the  order  of  creation  as  much 
as  if  they  should  say  com  was  rye,  or  wheat  was  barley,  etc.,  etc.,  through 
the  process  of  production,  and  therefore  should  be  respected  as  such  in 
every  point  of  view  for  food.  It  is  evident  to  the  most  common  under- 
standing that  such  a  position  is  false,  and  against  the  order  of  creation, 
and  in  the  end  will  mee(  with  the  fate  it  so  richly  deserves.  Yet,  in  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  age  of  presumed  freedom  of 
speech,  and  in  the  discussion  of  physical  sciences,  as  based  on  the  order 
of  creation,  and  as  applied  to  tiie  government  of  man,  we  are  to  discover 
whether  it  will  not  compare  with  the  dai^  periods  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  age  of  Galileo  in  Italy,  when  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
authorities  to  renounce  his  philosophical  truths,  on  the  pain  of  death, 
which  were  discovered  to  ihe  world  by  his  enlightened  reason  t  We  ven- 
ture all  in  defence  of  the  order  of  creation,  and  of  the  Constitution,  at 
indicated  by  the  philosophy  of  reason  and  common  sense  !  What  more 
can  men  do  to  save  a  country  fit>m  anarchy  and  confusion,  from  famine, 
desolation  and  death  I 

In  review  of  the  past  history  of  the  colonial  and  national  growth  of  the 
American  people,  we  see  a  sect  persecuted  in  England  because  of  their 
uon-conformity  to  the  established  Church  of  that  country,  who  could  have 
conformed ;  for  if  the  Church  of  England  be  a  Christian  Church,  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  for  the  good  and  salvation  of  all  within  its  pale ;  conse- 
quently, it  would  have  as  well  applied  its  teachings  to  those  people,  now 
denominated  Pilgrim  fathers,  as  to  any  in  England  in  those  days  of  the 
former's  apostaey  and  withdrawal  to  the  wild  solitudes  uf  America.  These 
people,  «s  a  religious  sect,  have  ever  had  one  ideas  as  to  imposing  their 
notions  on  others,  with  reference  to  religion  and  the  most  common  plans 
of  life.  From  their  earliest  settlement  on  Plymouth  Rock,that  oold,  austere 
and  uncongenial  rock,  persecution  among  those  leading  religionists  has 
over  been  their  motto,  with  the  will  and  spirit  to  make  men  living  in  other 
r limes,  more  congenial  to  liberal  notions  of  conscience,  conform  to  their 
cold  austerity.    Place  a  Southern,  Western,  or  a  Middle  State  man  in  New 
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Bngland  toUT«tiMre,ftodhAl!MlaimpiiBoned;  tiikiinttiml;  tfaeelinate 
on  the  temperament  of  individualt  has  a  controlling  inflaence,  for  the 
MtBtere  Hew  Englander  beoomee  more  and  more  oongenul  in  Looinana 
and  Texas,  and  if  well  edacated,  loeee  those  narrow  notions  which  goyera 
his  sordid  appetite  in  New  England;  heooe  he  becomes  in  his  £sr  removal 
from  home  mote  and  more  a  man  of  the  worid,  and  thinks  more  of  Gov- 
ernment as  based  on  Ood's  organic  law.  If  missionaries  from  the  West 
and  South  were  sent  amoi^  those  New  Bn^anders  to  preach  to  them  tiie 
order  of  creation,  whidi  they,  there  living  alone  and  retired,  except  by 
commerce  carried  on  by  a  few  of  the  moot  liberal  minds,  are  perverting, 
with  the  presamed  desire  of  making  themselves  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
H  woald  be  fiir  better  than  to  send  missionaries  with  money  to  the  heatheo 
tribes  in  Africa  or  Asia,  for  it  woold  be  illnminating  minds  at  home,  which 
labor  in  darkness,  and  be  the  happy  means  of  blending  more  hannonionsly 
distant  parts  of  our  social  and  governmental  institntions.  Thongh  much 
mechanical,  and  aome  scientiflc  good  have  sprung  fitnn  a  few  of  those 
people,  yet  in  tradng  the  isms  and  persecutions  which  have  visited  the 
▼fagtn  soil  of  America,  it  is  to  those  people  and  their  immediate  deecend- 
anto  who  have  given  rise  to  the  most  of  them.  They  detest  men  who  will 
not  conform  to  their  notions  of  snpecstition,  religion,  fenaticism,  and  the 
like  traito  of  character,  revolting  to  the  more  perceptive  and  candid  minds 
of  thto  new  continent  They,  as  Abolitionists,  detest  the  order  of  oreatioo, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Constitntion,  for  these  cot  them  short  in  their  fanati- 
dsm  and  wild  career;  these  are  bulwarks  which,  with  all  their  three  thou- 
sand clergy  imbued  in  cunning  device,  they  cannot  supplant  The  oonsti' 
tutional  and  organic  good  men  in  those  States  we  entertain  the  highest 
respect  for,  because  they  live  there  and  are  persecuted  as  we  are  perse- 
cuted ;  their  r^Mse  and  safety  in  society  for  differing  in  opinions  now,  like  * 
in  the  early  settlements  of  those  New  England  Stales,  are  threatened ;  and 
their  persons,  for  these  crimes  alone,  are  liable,  by  some  vicious  spy,  to 
be  forced  from  their  firesides,  their  wives  and  children,  and  be  lodged  in 
a  distant  prison,  cold  and  unhealthy,  without  knowing  the  alleged  causer 
of  complaint,  and  without  the  possibility  of  a  hearing. 

This  all  is  the  sum  total  of  fanaticism — that  cunning,  supplanting,  dark, 
wicked,  avaricious,  deep-toned  fenaticism,  that  will  ever  live  on  Ply- 
month  Rock  I 

Ob,  tliitt  such  s  Emdk   had   bstn  Soylk  of  yore, 

IsBis  of  smeh  would  hsvo  b«eu  bnriod  neu*  the  ahore ; 

Her  barking  whelps  would  have  deooyed  thtm  from  the  main, 

And  they  would  have  mutinied,  and  slain  each  other  like  Gain ! 

Hence,  no  war-ory  would  resound  on  our  car, 

^t  aongs  of  peace,  of  joy,  with  the  f^iitful  year. 

Would  echo  from  shore  to  shore,  without  a  fear. 

Without  the  insignia  of  tyranny  drawing  near. 

Our  ob)eot  in  this  work  is  not  to  make  ourselves  known  nor  to  distin< 
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^fi)^  otinelT68  through  notiont  iiicontlBtent  with  the  natural  orga&isetioo 
of  xnmtter,  which  we  aee  exemplified  wherever  we  plant  any  of  the  produott 
of  the  earth.  For  instanooi  we  plant  one  kernel  of  oorn,  eto«,  throoghoat 
the  whole  inanimate  prodacta  of  nature^  what  do  we  aee  bat  from  thirty 
to  one  hnndred  fold  in  repayment  for  omr  labor!  an4  why  does  that  which 
we  plant  return  to  ns  agaiUf  through  a  ehemieal  proeeea  of  nat«re«  in  an 
organised  form,  reeembling  its  progenltori  and  yielding  thas  7  The  order 
of  creation,  in  part  in  the  elerenth  rerse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
says  I  **And  Ood  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  grass,  the  herb  yield* 
ing  seed,  and  the  fhiit  tree  yielding  frnit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  ia 
Itself  npon  the  earth :  and  it  was  so."  It  is  erident  here  that  aU  seeds  fol- 
low the  order  of  creation,  as  abore  related,  for  we  see  no  will  in  ikem  to 
trespass  on  that  order.  But,  the  more  and  more  we  see  of  this  will,  as  we 
depart  from  the  regetable  kingdom  and  enter  the  animatoy  to  rary  from 
organic  laws,  beeanse,  mostly  from  the  fact  of  locomotion  haying  been 
given  to  the  latter,  which  excites  animate  passions  by  seeing  and  com* 
mingling*  The  accretion  of  one  kernel  of  com  from  thirty  to  one  hua- 
dred  per  cent  is  a  chemical  process  effsoted  from  the  natue  of  the  kernel 
combined  with  the  action  of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere.  All  over  one 
kernel  is  so  mnch  exhanstion  of  matter  irom  the  ear&  and  atmosphere, 
and  on  this  principle,  if  there  was  no  return  of  such  grain  to  the  earth  by 
the  processes  we  see  going  on  daily,  the  earth  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  exhausted.  The  earth  still  produces  inanimate  lile  or  substance 
for  animate  life  rising  and  departing,  in  the  same  manner  as  inanimate 
life  rises  and  departs  to  earth,  to  molder  and  come  again  to  life  in  some 
new  form.  In  all  this  there  is  an  omniscient  design  to  rotate  matter,  un- 
formed, unwilled  and  unanimated,  into  organic  form  to  carry  out  the  wise 
jmrpo$e$  of  creation.  And  though  we  survey  the  earth  fitmi  pole  to  p<de, 
and  from  the  nether  depths  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  do  we  gain  light 
and  knowledge  firom  actual  and  present  demonstrations  and  manifestations 
to  inform  us  that  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  order  of  ereatwn,  in 
even  a  seed  of  mustard,  with  reference  to  form,  siae,  color,  and  taste  ?  if 
not  hi  this,  would  Ood  not  show  his  inconsistency  and  want  d  purposef 
if  the  col<««d  existence* f  and  man,  at  this  date  like  to  that  of  the  mustard 
seed,  did  not  now  demonstrate  and  manifest  tiie  same  fiseulties  and  proper- 
ties in  form,  siici  color  and  iatte,  as  the  seed  already  referred  to  ?  £ach 
was  made  of  matter,  for  each  decompoeee  and  returns  to  earth.  Hence, 
fak  the  order  of  creation,  all  inanimate  and  animate  forms  which  we  now 
behold  bad  an  inceptive  beginnings  for  new  organisations,  varying  in  type 
from  the  orighMl  stocks  or  roots,  indicate  the  work  of  chance  or  a  perverse 
win,  not  of  the  deeign  of  Ood.  We  may  find  the  wild  apple  and  ail  other 
fruits,  and  plant  their  seeds,  and  by  a  proceM  of  planting  and  choosing  the 
best  CMh  time,  we  may  attain  rare  fruits  in  the  process  of  generatmg ;  yet 
none  of  those  friuts  would  lose  their  original  types  and  names.  It  is  thus 
throughout -animate  life,  cither  in  the  lower  or  higher  order  of  creatioiL 
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Notwithstanding  their  inproTements,  they  are  aU  formi  reaemUing  tho 
vriginal  roota  or  typea.  Now,  in  conclnsioD,  plant  any  of  the  kernels  of 
grains  or  seeds  of  any  of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  a  climate  adapted 
to  their  growth ;  and,  on  the  same  prinoiple,  without  the  oonsideratioB  of 
climate  to  be  borne  in  mindf  plant  both  sexes  of  the  Mongolian  type,  In- 
dian, Malay,  AfHcan,  or  Caucasian,  where  you  will  at  this  janeture  of  time, 
in  view  of  ihit  age  of  reason  and  common  $en$e^  and  what  will  be  the 
consequences,  either  with  reference  to  the  inanimate  or  animate  objects 
of  creation  thus  planted  f  One  of  the  most  common  understanding  among 
these  races,  knowing  no  more  than  enough  to  plant  oom,  would  naturally 
expect  a  return  in  kind  of  that  which  was  planted.  Theref<nre,  oould  any 
couple  male  and  female  of  those  races  expect  offsprings  like  the  otker  eU- 
or»t  in  (he  event  of  the  female  being  true  to  her  spouse?  What  is  now 
with  reference  to  the  functions  of  procreation,  both  in  the  inanimate  and 
animate  life,  and  each  after  his  kind,  was,  says  c<unmon  sense,  ten,  fifty, 
two  hundred,  one  thousand,  and  even  four  thousand  years  ago ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  as  history  demonstrates  beyond  reftitatioo,  to  whatdato  in 
the  mutation  of  organic  law  shall  we  refer,  in  order  to  prove  to  our  minds 
the  unity  of  seeds  producing  grains  for  subsistenoe,  fruits,  and  all  Inani- 
mate products ;  the  unity  of  the  lower  order  of  animate  life  and  that  of 
the  higher?  that  we  may  adapt  our  notions  to  Abolitionista,  Bmanoipa' 
tionikts  and  Republicans  I  For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  take  these 
crtaiuree  on  their  own  ground,  supposing  for  their  humamity  that  they  are 
right  as  to  the  unity  of  the  human  races,  as  they  term  it,  wteaning  (he 
Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  African  and  Caucasian.  What  Is  gained  by 
this  unity,  and  where  can  this  unity  stopf  Would  not  the  Bushman  say 
be  was  neglected?  would  not  the  Papua,  or  native  of  Ausfralia,  say  he 
was  neglected  ?  Hence,  the  gorilla,  ohimpanaee  and  gibbon  would  say 
that  their  reason  was  proximating  the  latter  named,  and  why  not  include 
us  ?  And  thus  unity,  by  the  external  figures,  if  not  able  to  apeak,  would 
present  subjects  for  consideration,  commiseration  and  equality  to  the  white 
man,  if  he  did  not,  as  we  have  proved  he  should,  deny  all  oonneotion  with 
the  inferior  and  subordinate  existenoes  of  colors^n  the  same  prineiple  as 
com  denies  all  relationship  with  wheat,  rye  with  barley,  buckwheat  with 
oats,  a  horse  with  an  ox,  an  elephant  with  a  camel,  etc,  etc.,  throughout 
the  lower  order  of  matter  organized,  and  through  a  prooeas  of  production. 
We  can  see  no  dlfferenoe  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  as  not  bordering  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous !  For  we  would  ridicule  a  man  to  plant  oom  and 
expect  barley ;  and  we  should  also  ridicule  a  Mongolian  couple,  male  and 
.  female,  to  think  of  generating  Caucasian  offsprings ;  and  thus  vice  ver$a 
with  the  other  biped*  that  we  have  so  frequently  impressed  on  the  reader's 
mind.  If  there  be  a  unity  of  the  existenoes  of  colore,and  man  firom  mat' 
ter  on  their  being  organized,  and  also  of  the  grainy  it  would  argue  iaeonsis- 
tency  in  the  creation,  and  that  €k>d  had  not  in  f^ll  view  ita  wants  and 
coming  requh-ements;  or  that,  if  there  should  be  one,  in  a  single  instance, 
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pretentiiig  a  fall  type,  as  we  see  corn,  b&rley,  African,  or  Caucasiaii,  de- 
rived from  another,  or  others,  we  oouid  not  abstain  from  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion,  provided  we  should  let  common  sense  role  ns  in  forming 
onr  conclusions  from  sight,  smell,  feeling,  hearing  and  tasting. 

If  wo  foretell  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  the  du>oting  of  a  comet, 
who  questions  itf  It  is  yielded  to  as  based  on  the  organic  law  in  the 
rerolving  system  of  the  universe;  hence,  from  the  same  law  we  draw  oar 
conclusions  as  to  various  types  in  assoeiated  colors,  which  we  see  lepre- 
sented  in  inanimate  and  anunate  prodactions,  distribated  over  the  earth's 
surfaoo,  and  who,  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  can  question  their 
fomu,  sizes,  weights  and  colors,  as  thoy  appear  to  us?  Judge,  these  are 
parallel  cases ;  while  the  former  is  wholly  ascented  to,  the  latter  case  is 
assented  to  only  in  pert  from  instruction  and  prqjadice,  not  from  reason 
nor  the  philosophy  of  thought. 

Intelligence  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  general  reading  and  quoting 
of  all  kinds  of  books,  as  it  does  in  the  application  of  the  philosophy  of 
rea^Bg,  reason,  analogy  and  comparison  to  the  organic  law  of  creation. 
Therefore,  how  many  so  called  well-read  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  would, 
in  passing  the  ordeal,  pass  for  fools,  and  reverse  the  order  of  Qod's  work- 
manship. To  be  intelligent,  study  and  understand  the  organic  law  that 
governs  the  universe. 

Henceforward,  from  the  philosophy  of  slavery  as  based  on  Ood's  or- 
ganic law,  according  to  the  order  of  creation,  be  it  known  to  all  mankind 
in  the  true  sense  of  this  term,  that  Abolitionists,  Emancipationists  and 
Republicans  are  atheists  and  conspirators  against  that  law,  on  which  all 
others,  oonstitntionat  or  civil,  should  be  founded.  In  this  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption, for  behold  and  read  the  order  of  creation  as  elucidated  in  this 
work,  ere  yon  act  upon  your  judgments.  We  fear  not  reason^  but  we  do 
fear  the  brute  I 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  was  designed  and  adopted  by  our  National 
Goveminent  as  a  symbol  of  protection,  in  foreign  countries  and  on  the 
high  seas,  of  the  dtisens  of  said  States,  with  or  without  their  property 
being  with  them.  This  is  assented  to  in  view  of  international  law,  by  all 
nations,  on  principles  of  reciprocity.  Among  nations  having  a  peacefhl 
policy  in  view,  there  is  no  dodging  the  fact  of  protection  which  the  flag 
exercises  over  the  persons  and  property  of  citiiens  of  any  nationality. 
Hence,  this  being  an  undeniable  axiom  as  to  the  flag,  let  us  examine  clause 
],  section  2,  article  4,  of  the  United  States  Constitation,  which  says  :  *'The 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  inomunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  The  title  of  ciflsen  of  the  United  States 
is  like  the  flag  of  the  United  States  t  the  latter  protects  the  person  and 
property  of  tiie  citizen  on  the  sea  and  in  foreign  countries ;  then  upon  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning,  that  title  protects  the  person  and  property,  of 
whatever  kindy  of  a  citizen  withui  the  whole  limits  ot  the  United  btates,  as 
the  person  of  the  eitizen  is  passing  in  transitu  with  his  property,  of  what- 
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ever  kind,  as  in  the  ctme  of  being  on  the  high  tea  with  property  imdar  A« 
national  flag,  or  in  a  foreign  country.  If  a  deore  is  manifested  in  the  kt* 
ter  case  to  sqjoom  for  a  season,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  the  purchase  of 
goods,  or  the  promotion  of  health,  the  comity  of  nations  grants  the  desire} 
hence,  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  could  not  the  comity  of  the 
StateSf  in  the  former  case,  be  constitutionally  demanded  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  above  clause  !  The  person  of  the  citisen  with  certain  prop- 
erty, either  in  trantitUi  or  sqjpuming  for  a  season  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  is  as  sacred  as  tiie  ship  with  property  under  the  flag.  There- 
fore, can  States  or  nations  pass  laws  making  them  constitutionally  and  in- 
ternationally ralid,  which  distinguishes  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  flag, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  title  of  citisen  T  Hence,  could  the  free  States  or 
the  British  Empire  set  a  Soutliemer's  negro  free  while  in  transitu  or  so- 
journing for  a  season,  except  governed  by  unconstitntional  and  unintema- 
tional  impuUe$T 

Horace  Greeley,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  on  oommenoing  the  pubUcatkm 
of  tiie  New  York  Tribune,  announced  his  purpose  to  be  **  to  educate  a 
generation  at  the  North  to.  hate  the  slaveholding  South."  Bztract  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dec.  18, 1863.  The  fiend  has  dcme  it,  and  hJs 
woiiL  is  before  the  American  people  in  the  form  of  slaughtered  thousands 
of  men,  who  have  left  widows  and  orphans  in  penury  and  boggary,  and 
without  consolation  except  in  the  oold  embrace  of  a  thoughtless  peopito. 
Hence,  what  crime  has  he,  wiA  his  cohorts,  not  committed,  and  &ad  they 
a  million  lives,  could  tiieir  execution  atone  for  such?  More  despicable 
wretches  than  Greeley  and  Beecher  God  never  made,  for  behold  thefar 
crimes  in  the  carnage  of  our  country,  the  effect  of  atheism.  Stevens,  Love- 
joy,  Fessenden,  Sumner  and  Hkionan,  with  thousands  of  leas  aatelites, 
are  noted  and  distinguished  pimpi  to  Greeley's  ooune  of  aotion.  The  pub- 
lic acts  of  men  we  deal  with,  not  with  their  private  acts,  for  in  the  former 
we  have  a  general  constitutionBl  interest  Dan  Bat^  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  arose  ftum  tiie  West,  and  said  unto  us  plebians, "  I 
am  your  Lord  Interpreter  of  your  laws  and  constitutions,  both  State  and 
United  States.  I  tell  pouftom  history  and  the  Roman  dvil  law  that  all 
races,  without  distinction  of  odor,  were  citizens,  (meaning  among  the 
white  natipns) ;  consequently  negroes  are  dtiiens  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America."  From  this  ma§t  learned  opinion^  in  view  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  this  man  Bates  should  be  admitted  to  practice  law, 
and  especially  Constitutional  law»  at  the  bar  i  he  would  be  chaff  for  men 
of  common  sense. .  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution shortiy  after  its  formation,  were  slave  States  without  law.  State- 
Constitutional  or  statuary,  tiiat  gave  a  negro  the  right  of  citisenship.  And 
even  if  any  did,  it  was  jrielded  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Let 
us  see  clause  1,  section  2,  article  4,  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that 
**  The  citizens  of  each  State  shaU  be  entitled  to  all  the  privUe^  and  im- 
Buaities  of  cHiaeas  in  the  etveral  States."  Therefore,  if  a  negro  should.be  a 
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eltisen  of  say  of  th«  free  States  in  view  of  tbelr  Ulw  being  oonstitntioBaU 
he  wottld  be  entitled  to  tbe  same  in  tbe  sUto  States ;  be  was  not  so  !n  the 
slftTe  States  t)«fore  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitation,  nor  has 
be  beoovne  so  in  any  respect  in  the  slave  States  since  that  adoption  by 
ehaoges  in  their  Constitutions.  Tbe  slave  States  defined  his  position  in 
society  before  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitation,  and  these 
SCites  being  tbe  oreaters  of  the  Constitation,  adopted  the  above  daase  as 
we  see  It  qnoled.  Otherwise,  the  slave  States  have  ever  acted  onconstitn- 
tionally  with  most  of  the  free  States,  as  to  declaring  the  negro  not  a  citi- 
MB  of  the  United  States.  If  he  were  a  citiien  according  to  tbe  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  United  States  Constitation,  and  lived  in  any  of  the  free  States, 
exercising  saoh  privileges,  he  could,  on  going  to  any  of  the  slave  States, 
demand  the  same  beibre  the  United  States  coarts,  notwithstanding  the 
slave  States*  Constitutions  and  laws  were  against  his  citisenship,  and  have 
It  enlisroed,  ^  anything  in  the  Constitation  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
tnry  notwithstanding."  Conseqnently,  if  a  citisen  in  one  State,  he  is  in 
another ;  therefore  Bates'  interpreieUion  makes  the  negro  a  white  man. 
What  law  is  there  in  any  State  forbiding  a  male  oitiaen  from  manying  a 
female  citisen  T  See  clause  1,  section  2,  article  4,  of  the  Constitation 
Most  of  the  States  forbid  the  marriage  of  whites  to  txUUncu  of  eotorfytor 
sound  reasons.  Is  Bates  not  guilty  of  peijury,  with  the  above  elau$e  in 
Tiew  T  as  he  is  sworn  to  give  his  opinion  based  on  the  Constitution.  At 
physiologists  and  ethnologists,  we  have  proved  folly  all  that  we  set  out  to 
prove  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  which  we  d^y  the  most  astoto  an^ 
learned  men  of  this  age  to  refrite,  basing  their  reasonings  and  deductions 
upon  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  extending  from  the  first  to  the  elev* 
eoth  chapter  of  Qenesis.  Bach  will  have  to  resort  to  the  "  Higher  Law  " 
system. 

In  this  work,  our  great  efforts  have  been  to  develop,  to  minds  nnprejo  • 
difOod,  tbe  broad  and  liberal  principles  of  Constitutional  liberty  and  the 
physical  sciences,  pertaining  to  existences  of  colorB,to-wit:  the  African, 
Malay,  Indian,  and  Mongolian,  with  man  last,  the  Caucasian,  to  serve  as 
their  rular ;  therefore,  we  stand  not  in  awe  of  the  philosophy  of  reason, 
aer  of  a  prison  oelL  Pacts  will  be  facts,  though  rebel  atheists  read  and 
eonunent  on  them.  They  will  yet  be  pUlan  of  ligkt^  by  which  we  shall 
guide  the  ship  of  State. 

In  the  philosophy  of  reasoning  by  analogy  and  comparison,  upon  that 
which  strikes  our  sight,  there  is  an  intense  pleasure.  In  every  aspect  we 
beheld  the  complete  workmanship  of  a  great  First  Cause,  ^  least  under- 
stood," yet  oft  expressed  I  The  philosophy  of  reason'!!'  unfolds  the  why  of 
the  great  theater  of  the  universe ;  we  behold  the  sun  and  moon ;  we  know 
their  properties  and  the  design  of  Ood  in  their  creation.  If  there  was  no 
design  in  the  sun  to  perform  the  fbnctions  which  we  see  by  experience  he 
ii  adapted  to,  hb  creation  would  have  been  oomplete,  if  he  had  been  the 
seoB,  a  star  a  oometl  If  there  had  been  no  design  in  the  properties  of 
*  Philosophy  of  reason  is  an  investigation  into  the  causes  and  effects 
of  tbe  order  of  creatkin,  as  it  presents  Itself  to  our  undefstandiufB. 
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coal  or  wood,  when  igulted  by  friction,  it  would  have  boen  as  well  that 
coal  and  wood  had  been  ice.  If  there  had  been  no  design  in  our  fiY* 
senses,  we  should  not  feel  the  loss  of  any  one  of  them.  In  thk  respeot, 
see  the  care  God  had  in  our  creation  and  preeerration.  If  we  had  no  feel* 
lug,  we  might  be  burnt  up  when  asleep  and  be  insensible  of  pain  j  aad 
thus  we  see  a  wise  design  in  all  our  senses.  We  behold  the  whole  f^Mse  ef 
yature — its  mountains  and  valleys,  fonntains  and  rivers,  the  mineral,  vege* 
table,  and  animal,  kingdoms,  and  in  every  point  of  view,  from  the  leaat 
to  the  greatest,  we  trace  the  immutable  organic  law  of  God,  in  every  ie- 
sign,  fully  completed.  The  vast  ocean  is  not  without  its  purpose ;  it  aerres 
for  commerce,  and  is  the  natural  thoroughfare  for  all  nations ;  it  aboirnds 
in  food  for  man ;  and  the  wind  from  the  ocean  repels  the  pestilential  msila- 
lia  on  tlie  coast  to  the  mountain  heights,  nmnhabited.  Volcanoes,  are  the 
uatural  vents  of  the  gasses  embosomed  in  the  earth ;  they  are  intraders  on 
the  vast  ocean,  as  islands  are  constantly  risiag  from  the  deep,  here  and 
there,  designed  in  the  process  of  time  far  continents.  In  these,  there  is 
grandeur  in  their  contemplation,  especially  in  descending  within  the  erater 
to  the  liquid  elemouts,  and  in  beholding  on  the  opposite  side  the  boiling, 
red-hot,  molten  lava,  ejected  full  five  hundred  feet  above  the  summit  of 
the  crater,  wliileone  stands  full  twenty  feet  out  from  the  nether  edge  of 
this  liquid,  fearful  abyss,  on  staging  made  fast,  to  see  the  whole  amphitbe* 
ater  of  the  gasses  l>elow,  in  most  awful  yet  natural  commotion !  Sneli 
sights  of  Gk)d*8  design  we  have  contemplated  with  interest,  rapture  and 
reverence,  both  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  continent  of  America. 
Like  Abolitionists  that  would  supplant  Qod's  organic  law,  to  ride  on  the 
billow  of  fancy,  show,  and  state,  in  order  to  display  their  philosophy  of 
reason  supreme^  and  even  God-like^  oft  have  we  seen  less  guarded  ones,  in 
gay  and  fashionable  circles,  on  festive  occasions,  let  sit,  in  some  obsctue 
earner,  unseen,  like  invited  butts,  in  the  form  of  some  old  brooding  hens  or 
stmffed  pigSy  souls  of  rare  refinement  and  philosophy  of  thought,  whole 
uights  unspecially  approached  or  introduced,  though  jeering  jesta  e«lt 
at  the  movement  of  some  muscU^  that  sits  rebelling  against  a  giddy  ttid 
thoughtless  crowd  !  Thus  wags  the  ¥>orld  in  the  philosophy  of  reat&n,  and 
of  a  due  sense  of  propriety  !  Reserved,  diffident,  and  unvindictive,  «- 
r^pt  touched  by  some  poisoned  arrow,  we  are  content  to  plead  the  arts  of 
peace  in  nature's  work,  letting  those,  without  reflection,  ran  the  giddy 
round  of  soulless  mirth  and  wanton  thought  In  all  snch  cases  where 
preferences  akc  given,  they  should  be  invariably  awarded  to  the  Dotch, 
Kngllsh,  and  French,  in  order  to  cap  the  sublimity  of  that  philosophy. 

Thus  in  all  of  Gk>d's  great  workmanship  we  see  his  design  for  man,  in 
culminating  for  his  general  good ;  and  in  this  philosophy  of  reasoD  we 
foel  to  return  to  thee,  O  Qod,  our  deepest  gratitude,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

In  view  of  the  physiological  and  ethnolooioal  features  of  this  work,  a« 
l«  ud  cL  iiganic  law,  we  feel  ready  and  xt'llling  to  present  It  to  an  inqsir- 
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lag  and  inquisUive  public,  not  doubting  that  we  might  have  said  much 
more  ia  rapport  of  slavery  from  that  eternal  law  which  governs  all  mat 
ter;  but  for  thia  time  and  this  occasion,  our  developments  and  reasoniugi 
have  been  aimed  to  eolminate  in  such  form,  as  to  give  the  reader  a  pano- 
rama of  the  organization  of  matter  in  the  beginning  of  all  things,  regard- 
less of  man  or  of  consequences,  but  with  one  general,  absorbing  desire, 
to  make  or  cause  man  to  understand  the  order  of  creation,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  man  on  earth,  to  everything  created  inferior  and  subordinate  to 
him,  eonsequently  to  make  him  feel  more  dependent  on  his  Creator's  will 

In  this  dissertation  throughout,  feeling  that  we  have  discharged  our  duty 
to  Qod  and  man,  and  have  opened  the  vista,  in  order  to  discharge  our 
duties  to  exUieneet  of  co^«.bearing  in  view  this  philosophy  of  slavery,  as 
founded  upon  the  order  of  creation  and  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  take 
a  long  farewell  of  yon,  our  countrymen,  hoping  that  we  shall  not  have 
labored  in  vain  ! 

If  the  principles  which  we  would  suggest,  on  application  of  certain  high 
oflldals,  should  hefuUy  and  Jumettiy  carried  out,  In  six  months  from  their 
fiill  acceptance  by  such  officials,  we  will  guarantee  peace  and  a  restoration 
of  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  at  the  evident  result  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  To  the  Ccuan^  twenty-eight  States  can  pay  tribute  no 
longer  I  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  rach.  In  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  we  were  tuppoted  to  be  equaU.  We  do  not  deehre  woman 
nor  man  worshipers  to  give  us  credit  for  writing,  except  as  men  should 
write,  in  view  of  the  order  of  creation ;  we  have  set  out  to  do  good ;  and 
by  the  Eternal,  we  will  do  it,  hi  defiance  of  the  devil,  and  in  obedience  to 
our  Creator  I  Ye  Abolition  atheists  I  be  careAil  of  your  ammnnition ;  we 
kave  visited  the  sulphuric  beds  of  volcanic  mountains ;  our  ammnnitioB 
wiU  never  fail ;  it  is  multiplying ! 


^MCQ/nmnom  ot^i 


PART  I. 


,  acta,  toiflDOOh  g«iiiiui,  vmhi^^fj^  tt^k/t^jf^f  qhwniftry,  geology, 
ftgttSi— botMj,  sodogr, |ro% m«U]«,  pflg^ 7 ^-goldiop  era,  n^pelex- 
MMiwuiti  of  loM^iag,  iMo,  p^O  9i«-diTi4ioa  of  aniDMlf. 
I  urtiM  of  Nov  HoIlaMi  pogo  dj-H^twral  hktoxy*  4irawiiif 
i  of  ooli«%  |«go  MiHiiniaDiij  olooo,  light,  differ- 
osoe Ib  hvnaiiity,  homo,  olMMib  FOgO  U;— wi*nio  Uiir,  immortaUty  of 
ihoMol,  Indian  tribei^  ovtatel  natioip  of  Ai^  page  13:— pages  of  Afiri- 
oa,  negro  elaia,  page  13;— pelitioc,  4^,  hahiti  of  the  lowest  olaases  of  an- 
imahj  nsgroes  ooMpavad  to  them  in  Alriot,  thfir  oontaot  with  the  whites, 
page  14^«fta  eondition  of  negffooi  1^  Airm  page  U. 

No  national  charaelorlifies,  tt« va  of  ^Uvery  in  AnMrlo%  dectin j  of 
this  Continent,  page  16 ;— changing  color,  Imitation  of  Africaps,  formed 
analtwably,  enr  deatinf  alike,  page  17  r— t^O  ookvs,  iaMiea  of  one  9eing, 
no  eiianee  work,  perfeetkm  in  design,  pagfi  18;— motiMW  of  machinery, 
IMO  of  tke  eelored  raoea,  bee,  pism)r^  latKW  ^peyaiy,  ono  olass  of  the 
haman  IhmBy,  page  19^-man'a  psoTiaee^  "subdue  the  earth,"  Ape  tribes, 
tkefar  freedom.  Continent  of  Amerioa,  page  20,— oradle  of  towering  ge- 
nhis,  thraUdosa  of  Africa  toansferBsd  to  Ameyieai  90  flOfstion  of  ethics, 
selUesMBt  of  tike  SngUsh  eoisoisa,  piipa  SI. 

■n^and  iMrlU  of  Amsriea,  hidapsadanaa  of  tb^  ookmies,  their  aepar- 
a«e  actions,  conMeratioi^  otdeal,  artidea  ohUgtttory.  the  status  of  the 
colonies,  page  23;— plea  of  persecation,  dE.c,  contributed,  dominion  in 
Amerioa,  the  right  of  grantfa^r  lands,  free  voliikui,  p<«e.  23 ;— reUtlTO  eon- 
dMen  of  the  nadves  of  their  MspeetlTe  ooantriai,  eooditioto  of  the  Indian 
and  of  fte  negro,  forsfiidierB'  motives,  page  24  r— their  mode  of  eoqoiring 
lands,  •^eCenslitBlien,"eaweAat  lad  to  it,  wkan  Iftimea.  when  ^opt- 
ed, pege  2ft. 

Those  lights,  their  doing,  the  Oonstltation  flic  type  of  patv!^*  qnoetion 
of  ezpedisMy,paia  2«;-«am  hi  AAte,  lt»  tadll  ^iPlltkm,  «iMM^[K»an 
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laws,  Asiatic  laws,  as  to  surfii  and  coolieSi  England's  slave  dominion,  pr»- 
■laTory  principles  of  Ch-eat  Britain  foreshadowed,  page  27 ;— the  English 
press  hostile  to  the  North,  pages  28, 29,  30  y— that  in  £sTor  of  the  North 
pages  30, 31 ;— gOTemments,  slarery  in  old  coontries,  oonrentional  slaTery 
forced  on  the  poor,  page  31. 

How  mankind  governed,  negro  inferior,  distanotion  through  colors,  con- 
dition of  the  colored  races,  page  32 ;— grades  of  white  men,  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  nomber  of  people,  inducements  to  slave  labor,  why  eman- 
cipationists, climate,  profits,  page  33  ;-4nve8tments,  law  nniversal,  oon- 
soientions  somples  as  to  slavery,  nomber  of  merchant  vessels  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  page  34. 

Componction  of  conscience,  relatiOB  of  master  to  slave,  slaves  received 
sacrament,  thebr  imitative  spirit,  page  35 ;— their  eternal  froition,  labor  in 
return,  the  planter  a  missionary,  new  recruitB,  page  36; — ^bonnd  to  have 
homes,  &e.,  their  characteristics,  prejudice  agairat  slavery,  page  37;— 
reason  dethroned,  national  prosperity,  Europeans  as  to  slavery,  civilisa- 
tion in  the  West  Indies,  page  38;— thefar  condition  there,  condition  of  the 
whites,  and  of  their  estates,  the  condition  in  the  Booth  upon  emancipation, 
page,39;— moidering  pile,  fote  of  nations,  reason,  pietare  of  Meodeo,  dbO, 
page  40 ;— emancipation  of  their  negroes,  Spanirii  davery,  govermsats  of 
Europe,  page  41 ;— the  condition  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  poor,  oowse  of 
taxation,  &c.,  exacting  tribute,  page  42;— hixnrles  ef  the  land,  reCpoa  ef 
the  peasantry,  labors  of  the  field,  the  plow  in  the  old  countries,  the  evil, 
rising  in  the  world,  page  43 ;— conditions  in  life,  one  power  in  China,  con- 
dition of  peasantry,  the  constitution  compared,  page  44 ; — oath  of  office, 
equal  rights  of  the  white  race,  condition  of  the  colored  races  as  to  the 
former,  page  45. 

Trials  under  the  Constitution,  fabric  reared,  condition  of  the  Southwest 
Republics,  page  46 ; — principle  of  teachings,  deliberations  of  the  Conven- 
tion, Btriotiy  constitutional,  page  47 ;— ambiguous  terms,  "constitutional 
man."  secession  candidate,  page  48 ;— an  abolition  candidate,  parts.  snb> 
verted  by  the  abolitionistB,  page  49;— date  of  abolitionism,  clauses  in  tiie 
Constitution,  machine  for  government,  letter  sod  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
page  50;— fangled  names,  union  man.  Administration  not  the  Constitution, 
page  51;— support  ofgaaic  law,  balanees  in  the  government,  page  5S;— 
hij^est  praise,  pan^hranalia  of  the  Administration,  aUegianoe  to  what, 
page  53. 

Mere  creatures,  absolved  from  oath,  constitutional  liberty,  page  54;^ 
electricity  pervading,  term  'loyal,"  its  renunciation,  page  55;— allegiance, 
page  56^-allegianoe  of  tiie  Administration,  servants  puUic,  firee  discus- 
sion, page  57,*— Catholic  dagy,  page  66(— comments  made  by  the  organ 
of  Archbishop  Hughes  on  tiie  President's  Sept  prodamatioa,  pages  SO, 
60,61,62,63,64.. 

Comments  of  the  LonisviUe  Daily  Jovnai  on  tiio  Presideiif  s  Sept 
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inMUmalioB,  pages  65, 6«»  07;— oomneDto  of  tha  LoukriHa  DaUy  Dan- 
aorat  on  tba  abore  proolamatioB,  pages  68, 69, 70, 71, 72;— commento  of 
the  ProTidenoe  (B.  I.)  Pott  on  tiie  Preaideni's  Sept.  proelamatioii,  pages 
7a;  74, 75k  76^  77;— oommants  of  the  New  York  Joonial  of  Commerea  on 
the  aboTO  proclamation,  pages  77, 78, 79. 

Comments  of  the  Boston  Post  on  the  same  saljeot,  pagea  79, 80, 81;— 
oomments  of  Judge  Caton  on  the  same,  pages  81, 83;— oomments  on  the 
freedom  of  speech  bj  Archbishop  Hnghes'  organ,  pages  83, 84,  85;— com* 
menta  of  the  Pittsbarg  (Penn.;  Post  on  the  freedom  of  political  action, 
pages  85, 86, 87. 

An  accoont  of  the  massacre  in  St  Domingo,  pagea  88,  89,  90,  91, 92, 93^ 
94, 95;— number  lost  in  this  massacre^  deliberate  reason,  principles  that 
govern  us,  page  96;— Constitntion,  prosperous  and  progressive,  constitu- 
tional sentiments,  page  97;— alavery  before  the  American  Revolution, 
sUve- traders,  development  of  progreeft,  page  989— natural  sciences,  laws 
governing  inanimate  and  animate  matter,  page  99;— organic  law,  chart  of 
cfgaaio  law,  page  100;— man  to  preside,  bull  dogs,  authority  by  brute 
forocb  page  101;— specifio  olijeot  of  eraatioD,  Divine  Institution,  proof  of 
sUvevy,  page  102. 
/ 

PART  fl. 

Collateral  proof  of  slavery,  object  of  words,  words  in  a  sentence,  object 
in  expressions,  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  page  103;— sin  of  slavery,  object 
and  design  of  God,  the  Bible,  Divine  Attributes,  design  in  view,  page  104; 
influence  of  climate,  colors  the  same  from  time  immemorial,  existences  of 
colors  created  before  the  white  man,  page  105;— astute  reasoner,  design  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  expressions  in  the  second 
verse,  design  to  change  darkness,  division  of  light,  page  106;— pleased 
with  His  work,  evening  and  morning  first  day,  firmament  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  division  of  the  waters,  designation  of  names,  page  107;— dry 
laud,  dry  land  called  earth,  formation  of  land,  products  of  the  earth,  each 
after  his  kind,  benediction  upon  the  products,  page  106. 

Future  consequences,  lights  in  the  firmament,  object  of  creaUng  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  contemplation  of  the  seasons,  page  109;— lights  in 
the  firmament,  greater  and  less  lights,  different  forms  of  expressions,  funo- 
tions  of  those  lights  oontinned,  page  110;— "moving  creature,"  the  Al- 
mighty specific  in  his  creation  of  animals,  page  111;— **blessed  them,"  la- 
bors considered  by  days,  **living  creature,"  page  112. 

Colored  exiatencea  and  apea,  no  proof  of  organic  changes  in  colors, 
prodigies  of  nature,  page  113;— origins  of  the  colored  races,  Canaan  curs- 
ed, no  clue  to  the  colored  races,  the  Bible  correct,  page  114 ; — creation  of 
beast  and  cattle,  phrases  of  repetition,  "our  fiesh  and  our  blood,"  page  115; 
colored  mothan  producing  tl^e  aame,  why,  meaning  of  cattle,  creation  of 
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int  eh^iter  of  OMHrii,  iNige  119; 

!*•  «fder  «r  <jf«8tiSoii,  page  m  f-€W.  4ei^w  M  thi 
ftn1berespre«ed,]M«wl3f  ni  »«■    nrfilnTii  cfmlon. 
of  chance,  piirpo0e  with  Ood,  marks  eT  < 
tnro  and  String  ereatne,"  page  iSC 

CreatiaBfiiiklied,iioei1detttwoili«rta%g,fcrttor< .^..^  ,«^ 

l»;-reUiimeoa«iD,caaM  by  chaaee,  Hk«Mw  isUied,  page  liS^-HwIor^ 
inrllaid,  coloring  Md  oT  the  dttferan*  «*«, «aiA  harin^  a»  aOdtxIbr 
^■daai,  both  in  the  inanhnate and  annate dkeatfea,  page  197 ,*— aane dii- 
AwtloBt,  eharaeteriitics of  »  man,  *e  laat cMted, ow  lUngaa  avMiMr, 
grata  to  flmnt,  page  l»,-..tem  IM,  perftct  teigB,  aahiMeaee  of  Baa. 
Mibtisteooe  for  the  lower  pari  of  ereatiea,  page  19f. 

Man  £Bod*  not  on  man,  certain  anim^  do  feed  on  their  eira  ekaam  aa 
weU  as  otben,  page  130  .-^-Ood  beheld  what  he  had  made  good,  TisifMi  fike 
oun,  machinery  of  the  imlverM^  speoHIa  Mfeneee,  reated  on  the  aeveath 
^^Jt  P^e^  131 ;— work  made  complete,  colored  racea  m  the  aaale^  to  have 
molded  aH  alike,  page  I32;~feetal  state  of  tho  dSfferest  nlnnara  of  aai- 
mates,  tpeeiOc  difference,  brda  of  an  adult  negroy  page  133^>-p6cnliari6fla 
of  the  negro's  head,  Ac.,  page  134;— yiew  of  the  European  &oe,  com- 
parison of  the  negro's  bead  with  the  above,  page  135;— change  betweea 
fbe  scall  and  (ace,  page  136. 

Normal  difference,  negro  physiognomy,  difference  In  Uie  negro  imeea, 
pages  137  and  138 ;— ear  of  the  negro,  Dr.  8.  Morton's  table  showing  flie 
•ize  of  the  crania  of  the  different  races,  page  139;— commenU  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Nott  on  said  table,  negro  group,  page  140;— American  group,  the  oontiast 
more  marked,  page  141. 

Caucasian  differs,  construction  of  the  Bible,  page  143 ;— reaaoning  by 
comparison  as  to  origins  of  animates,  fntnra  state,  page  143r-fe«r  ef 
death,  ftiture  existence,  psychological  grounds,  original  unity  of  the  races, 
page  144 ;— peculiar  characterisUcs  of  the  races,  145^-dark  pigment,  skha 
eiamined  by  microeoope,  the  skin  of  the  African,  his  hair,  page  146 ;— dif- 
ference as  to  the  systems  of  the  two  races,  page  147;— African  ohm,  his 
teeth,  pages  148  and  149. 

Other  bones  of  the  African  head,  pa^e  149;— difference  in  the  extremi. 
ties  of  the  two  races,  pages  150, 151, 152,  and  153  ,^— difl^reifce  In  tiie  stem- 
ach,  and  in  the  genital  oi^ans,  his  i<esemb1anee  to  the  ape  In  otiier  partic- 
ulars, page  154 ;— his  resemblance  to  (he  orang-outang,  the  Buahman's  pe- 
culiarities, page  155;— negroes  consume  lees  oxygin  tha»  wMte  nan,  how 
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•bowQa  nU«  n9f9m$A  to  kmom  tiM  typi%  ptf*  IMs— iMt  of  te  ; 
monkey,  young  monkiet,  4e>c,  page  157.  ^ 

FnMiUl  nd  (mporal  boMt»  sot  alflU,  pvogiuliMNM  ilim^  page 
IfiSi^-typioal  ne^raeflw  the  ttandwd,  fago  150 1— — oipitol  furuMo  of  tko 
nagrok  obiiqaUj  of  Itio  hmAtaid  peWk^  nenroa  of  ofganio  UfiowpAffoMO; 
tbo  BoatrUs  of  Ibe  nagro,  hit  mmm  of  mmU,  his  wapaor  of  waHrhig,  paga 
161 ;— Qod's  ifMeial  4aaiga»  argaoa  of  yapro4iiottan>  ffeMwhlinai  halwaw 
animala  aad  Tagatablaa,  paga  169L 

Oigana  torpid,  deatitnto  of  aextnal  oigaMk  dHferonoa  between  tiia  Taga- 
table  and  anjaial  kingdoai,  page  168  ?— the  iawara,  difltaveiit  flowata,  page 
164 ;— the  poUa%  lelatiTa  proportton,  optioid  iMtnuneafti  aa  to  ezamlBiBg 
the  paUen,  pagea  166  aad  166r-^graiBa  Tiwoaa,  page  167 ;— generation  af 
ipagatable%  tarm  of  tbo  pollan,  page  16B»— poMaa  pataantiag  ModlJaatkaM, 
page  160. 

The  piatil,  deaeription  thereof  pagea  170  and  171  i«-tha  oella,  omloi, 
atyle, pagea  173 aad  173r— atigaM,  page  ITA p— planii  abaerb,  the  maimer 
that  aobaiBtanees  snrtara  animaia  aad  planta  oampared,  atriking  diffHanea 
between  TegetaUea  and  aniamla,  page  174;--efajie  and  aap,  generation  of 
aaimaH  page  175}— Mmlnal  fiqaor,  dJifinetian  aa  to  generation,  the  poly- 
pna.  pagea  176  and  177. 

Coosideratioo  of  an  egg,  aare  of  the  TiTipareiia  aaimal,  page  178  ;-^ar- 
ther  oonsideration  of  the  egg,  page  179 ;— the  vital  apeek,  lignalbr  life, 
OKi  of  forty  honra,  page  160}— end  of  three  dayn,  and  saTen,  page  181  {— 
how  membecB  appear  before  the  shell  it  broken,  page  182 ;— raaamblanee  be- 
tween the  animal  in  tlie  egg  and  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  inveatigation  aa 
to  the  inceptioa  and  grovfth  of  the  animal  in  the  wemb»  pages  18%  184, 
and  185. 

Stagea  of  paograw  ia  man,  pagea  185, 186^  187, 188, 189  and  190;— when 
oertaia  animals  bagia  to  prooreata,  page  190 }— ereatorea  approaoh  perfeo- 
tioo,  infonoy  not  marked  with  imheeility,  page  191  {— ohanoa  work,  prior- 
ity of  Tegetable  kingdom,  traoe  the  olasses,  words  at  this  date,  page  193 : 
eiM  of  the  order  of  creation,  lixmations  above  quoted,  €M*s  design, 
▼agotable  kingdom  eolor,  ionoB  of  oolors,  page  193. 

Seldom  natnral  departores  ia  generation,  hybrids,  page  194 ;— olasaes 
deteriorate,  page  195 ;  tenn  homo,  imbrowaiag  the  skin,  raees  distiaet, 
when  able  to  walk,  page  196;— gradaal  inferiority,  dominloa,  wiMnga 
above  quoted,  ^>peal  to  oommoo  sense  judgment,  creation  in  one  looadon* 
page  198;— an  attoek  on  Ood.  color  by  obaucsb  God  speeiilo,  the  Albino, 
pages  199  and  300. 

Caacaaians  distiaot,  page  300  r— the  Abline  by  ehanoe,  the  skin  describ- 
ed by  Hooper,  page  861 ;— f«ts  maooaom,  blaek  ador,  true  skin,  rate  mu- 
eoaam,  prtaierdial  oaaaes,  ioteHigeat  deslga,  page  309 ;— organic  fenas, 
likes  and  dialikea,  portrait  paiater,  page  SiSMiis  work  complete,  oat- 
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Hmm  giTOD,  prmraiption  oa  oomttnd,  pi«e  9M;— mMsIiig  of  doaialoa, 
history  of  oreation,  page  205. 

AboUlkmiffts  not  InNnorUl.  ereation  complete  in  siz  dttjn,  tiie  workman- 
ebip  of  a  master  meohanio,  page  306;— making  ot  man,  Clod's  offaaio 
oommaads,  his  pre-knowledge,  page  2f7 ;— nothing  in  Tain,  Ood'a  eom- 
mand,  impeach  Ood,to  Ibrm  onr  jndgments,  page  906;— brate  Ibrce, 
tonob-etone,  order  of  natore,  dictate  the  order  of  nalnre,  tens  Abofi- 
tionist,  page  209;— Ood's  design  riiown  in  his  great  works,  creation  not 
spoken  of  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  page  210. 

Creation  bj  pairs,  reasoning  by  comparison,  pages  211  and  212 ;— belief 
in  the  Bible,  Abolition  doctrine,  page  212 ;— its  oppoaltioa  to  organic  law, 
Qod  discriminating,  ol>edience  to  Ood,  Africans  of  color,  page  213  ^-ths 
old  command,  dominion,  command  befcre  yoor  eyes,  page  214  {—to  deny  all 
altogether,  effect  of  climate  on  the  Mongolian,  dtc,  and  Jews  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  page  215. 

No  change  from  primordial  colors  yet  apparent  to  hare  effected  any  ef 
the  raoesi  Jews  not  becoming  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  period 
since  the  oreatioD,  page  216;— change  indicated  by  Dr.  Prichard,  no 
change  in  1,500  years,  organic  law  fixed,  page  217 ;— link  traced,  page 218; 
goyerament  invested  in  one,  names  controlling  odors,  creating  man  of 
dust,  page  219;— to  gire  frnits  forms,  dtc,  names  not  signifying  cotors, 
man  rersed  in  the  arts,  page  220. 

Human  law  not  right,  when  opposed  to  organic  law,  the  amount  of  Dr. 
Pritohard's  argument,  221 ; — law  of  production,  change  of  organic  law. 
page  222 . — what  Moses  said  as  to  the  waters,  logic  applied  to  man,  page 
223 ,— analogy  of  reasoning,  how  matter  existed  before  the  creation,  pages 
224  and  225;— each  class  having  the  power  of  self-prodcction,  page  225  r— 
design  in  the  formation  of  matter,  departure  from  his  design,  page  226  ^o 
book  of  nature,  what  skeptic,  the  eyes  of  the  colored  races,  page  227  ;— 
authenticity  of  the  Bible,  nations  barbarions,  projection  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  page  228. 

The  female  race,  page  229  ,— the  law  of  production,  imitation  of  the 
uegress,  likeness  of  the  Oreator  in  man,  the  reason  of  the  negco  race  be- 
ing advanced,  page  230;— friends  of  the  Africans,  page  231;— full  of  hu- 
manity, the  conmiercial  world,  Asiatics  subdued,  page  ^;— AboUtkNi 
England,  her  philanthropy,  enslaving  nations,  page  233. 

Usurping  ambition,  like  a  maid  in  her  teens,  the  cause  of  her  philan- 
thropy, littlo  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  wily  Abolition  foe,  page  234  ;— 
England  not  so  much  Abolitionistic  at  present.  Abolitionists  ignorant  of 
what  they  are  doing,  forms  of  oath,  condemned  as  Atheists,  page  235,— 
forms  of  oath,  cease  as  to  persecuting  slavery,  peaceable  secession,  page 
286 »— under  a  written  oonstitiition  how  the  ni%)ority  must  act,  govern- 
ments overthrown,  right  to  revolutionixe*  the  study  of  man,  the  best  fona 
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of  g»v«rBiBMU,ektneCerlitlot  for  jumi  holding  oAe«,  or  oanMalMlbr 
ofioe,  page  338. 

I>odnon  of  throo^fonrtlii,  ageo  to  be  oloetod  to  oiBoe,  page  239;— mtob 
or  oigfaMentiM  of  both  bmchoe,  diffioolt  to  oleot  candidsteo,  maa  tried 
bj  a  jvj,  page  849!«iBimoralitj  of  Sontiienien,  Tioe  indmlged  in,  page 
941  ^-pahllo  opinion,  law  enforced,  snoh  abnaee,  face  of  prohibitorj  law 
or  nature,  demorafising  piotnre,  page  942  ;-*-Tiair8  and  aentimenta,  no  iam 
in  oor  composition,  article  of  ability,  page  243;-Hreal  growth  of  popola- 
tion,  negro  aerritade  not  detrimental  to  the  Sooth,  aooial  oompa<rt,  page 
244. 

Increase  inpopolation  in  different  States,  test  of  systems,  page  245  ;— 
increase  in  population  in  foreign  ooontries  compared,  Sootbem  societj, 
sorpassing,  page  246. 

Defonce  of  historic  truth,  how  parallels  run  as  to  the  two  sec- 
tions, page  247  ;~priaoipie  inquiry,  policy  for  the  citizens  of  America, 
page  248;— damage  by  slavery,  how  prosperous  Southern  white  population, 
a  criterion  of  health,  page  249. 

Qeneral  ratios  of  increase,  negro  population,  page  25U ;— number  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  in  1850,  slave  bladLS  at  the  South,  free  blaclLS  at  the  North, 
page  25J ;— negroes  do  not  love  Korthem  society,  tone  begot  by  slavery, 
increaae  of  the  firee  blacks  of  the  South,  page  252 ;— colored  population  In 
New  England,  moving  into  tropical  America,  free  territory,  page  253  ;— 
superior  mind,  no  change  contemplated,  aU  commuaioated  at  one  time  or 
period  to  Moses,  page  254. 

Sting  good  people,  voice  to  prejudice  sections,  case  before  the  high  tri' 
bunal,  mere  creatures  of  the  slave-holding  community,  page  255 ;— Influ- 
ence of  wealth,  young  men  going  South,  its  effect,  man  into  society,  page 
256 ;— strangers  treated,  product  of  every  State,  veil  of  life,  page  257  ; — 
to  read  character,  dancing  scuds,  former  advantages  for  making  money  in 
the  South,  page  258. 

Man  or  woman  not  oppressed  by  slavery,  new  fUse  notions,  obedient  to 
the  command  of  God,  prejudices  done  away,  page  259;— conflict  against 
Divine  Right,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  deformities  die, 
one  people,  God  mindful  of  man,  page  260 ; — organic  form  of  creation, 
{>age  261 ;— man  and  the  sciences  to  be  studied  by  man,  page  262 ;— nat- 
ural adences,  reptile  curled,  page  263;— study  of  human  nature,  woman 
the  archetype,  page  264. 

True  moral  courage,  mind  giving  cast,  organic  law  something,  page 
265 ;— common  sense,  myself  and  nature,  chart  of  creation,  nature,  page 
266 , — created  with  common  sense,  created  equal,  standard  of  common 
sense,  what  displayed  in  grandeur,  page  267;— that  is  right,  infringement, 
erimes  committed,  page  268 ;— earth  trembling,  man  cannot  be  a  alsFO^ 
rigfata  of  the  white  man  over  the  existencea  of  colors,  slaves  have  a  right 
to  food,  dM.,  ralfttionship  of  master  aad  stave,  page  269. 
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<*higfaar  law,"  pretdng  th«  "higher  Uw,"  poUtical  oniMde,  page  270^-^ 
teM«ri«eh«oMM4A,the««Htitati«ni«oiiHBg  ito<Mfaaio  ftfm,pig« 
971}  fanDdariBg  oflrtaia  nghte,  plM*  to  MRioader,  jadioterf  pmpw  of 
♦v^o — u^-^^..  ^^Tiinlnr  nf  trnmin.  thn  uimtw,  thi  rrnitoff  »  ■|0<JLm, 
poft  873;--teMW»  in  tlw^  Ualtod  0tiiiai,  tealMMO  iMfeh,  to  wteM  ii  thh» 
ooM  does  prapwij  fliar-H)UMK>t  bo  Wnoftlod,  dopMO  hi  tiM  Biblo,  pigo 
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aUay  poblio  oxoitoment,  reoenred  rights  of  the  tloTO  States,  sUre  Staiss 
when  tho GoMlitiitloii  fomed,  page  V6)*seat  of  gOTvaiMat, porttoo 
of  their  doMhiioB,  natwro  of  tiie  gviiit  sad  tho  tea««o  o<  tho  piufw^» 
when  title  obtained,  page  S76. 

Divested  of  that  right,  John  Quinoy  Adaqn's  <^iQion  as  to  abolishtaig 
slayery  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  mischioTons  teodencies,  page  S77,*— > 
ol^eotof  the  Abolitionists,  daily  facts,  page  S78 ;— opposition  to  organic 
law,  dedicated  to  divine  oerrice,  ftilly  sympathise,  page  S79;— aU  men 
free,  new  time  coming,  guidance  of  superiors,^  next  to  ssnrlng  Qod,  page 
MO. 

Looking  at  yon,  fall  down  here,  last  hope  gone,  caraftil  of  yonr  chBdNB, 
page  281 ;— hnsbands  come  home,  stimulus,  man  by  the  throat,  houses  and 
patch  of  ground,  houses  shine,  page  282 ;— happier  you  wfU  be,  after  Ub- 
erating  them,  this  experiment,  criticism,  under  epMlets,  page  283;— equal- 
i^  with  the  negro,  apostate  son,  instigating  negroes,  page  284. 

Cater  to  tho  appetites  of  tha  Abolitionists,  experience  In  duplicity,  edn- 
oatioi^  as  a  matter  of  course,  tanght  to  saj  Pretty  Poll,  pago  285 ;— con- 
stitutiBg  a  family,  Mp  yourselves,  intentional  good,  Northern  mind,  psge 
W,-;-ol)ieot  of  tho  eqisnmept.  ^apaoitieo  equal,  no  change  in  organic 
htw,  page  287. 

Intercourse  with  Qod,  ehanoo  ihilare,  themselves  dew,  pago  388;— an 
insult  to  them,  qkodous  ligh^  costume  military,  page  289;— animals  re- 
HmbKng,  bad  mttk  hj  ^k»  throat,  oondesoend  to  be  a  christian,  page  290; 
poor  of  the  North,  superior  to  wOTship,  aervilo  war,  page  291 ;— first  Abo- 
litionist in  view,  nogroes  not  latnrally  oitisens,  astute  lo^dans,  page  292; 
Chicago  otergy,  AboUtion  elhiue,  other  Generals  of  Uttlo  worth,  ^age  293; 
isms  done  away  with,  pro-slavery,  holding  slaves,  subduing  the  earth, 
|W«a294. 

Prindplea  laid  down,  aHantioa  of  thfi  CoMtitation,  do  "  highec  law," 
raipeotiBg  slaves,  pago  295 }— those  two  quotatlona,  portion  of  the  croatio*, 
whan  tho  slave  agitatioii  began,  pagas  296  and  297  ;^^coiiatitutioPj  peipet- 
«al,  two  pro^lavecy  ptinoipkaa,  lore  a«4  admivo  it,  page  297. 

Prognos  of  slavery,  character  of  the  negro,  page  S96i-^wiil  fkiso  him- 
self, another  master,  page  290;— negro  working,  negroaa  ovganiaod  to 
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Begfoet,  page  801. 

Boir  to  mmMg9f  impnmSblib  eoafl&et,  page  309  r  ^hot—  at  to  ab' 
•oiatoataiTatlMiorwafk  by  the  aida  ef  tha  nagra,  qeaation  to  tfaeiMe, 
page  303r-laige  nimiban  of  oontrabaodi,  to  aae  the  raanUi  of  the  Abell- 
tiaaiata,  exehange  UhoTf  page  304  Mmm  to  Mn»,  begin  et  heaaa,  beinga  a 
thovaaDd  milea  oS,  dignitiaa  of  bmq,  page  305. 

laeenafrtanoj  oi  treatmant,  negroea  miarionailea,  page  306;-^Afrioaa 
aoiil»  eiample  at  tbe  Kerlh  neftlt  at  the  South,  toatea  of  the  New  Toik- 
«fa,  p^ge  307  ;*-irhito  man  likea,  laaatan  honeat,  atorety  a  neeaaaity,  prin- 
eiplae  of  aaaooiation,  page  308  .-^departure  from  Qod'a  ordinanoei  page 
309}— letter  of  Hoki.  Wm.  Bigier,  meaaatea  of  a4)aatoaaa*,  pagea  310  and 

m. 

Taota  giTeo,Cirittetidan  Compinmiise,  aidted  rote,  tnt  teat,  page  312  r~ 
propoaition  defbated,  Benatora  withheld,  motSon  for  oenaideratioii,  page 
313;— vote  oondiHlTe,  final  Toto,  no  apology,  page  3M ;  boatilltj  to  revl- 
ral,  Toto  of  two-thhrda,  aotiTO  eoppert  of  the  Bepablieana,  page  315;— eb- 
Jeot  of  tbe  Bepublioan  oratora,  teatimony  ooncloaiTey  peaoe  in  imminent 
pent,  page  316»— "  what  oan  be  done  waa  the  inqnify/'  aaelaet  eommittee, 
propoaitlon  oame  np,  page  317. 

Bight  to  go  into  the  eommon  tenitorfea,  apeechoi  of  Mr.  Donglaa  and 
Mr.  Pngh  bearing  upon  the  aame  point,  818, 319,  390,  asd  321 ;— baaia  of 
a^ioBtment,  against  the  oompromiae,  page  391  ^—broken  down  seoeasion, 
darary  ezdoded,  boaated  of  a  great  triumph,  page  333 ;— excluding  alay- 
ery  from  all  the  territoriea,  fate  of  efforto  for  aettBameut,  page  893;— the 
eiSum  where  it  belonga,  manning  of  emanoipationiam,  page  394. 

Organisation  aeparato,  giring  vp  part  of  dominion,  page  395 ;— friavery 
prored  by  the  order  of  creation,  the  bypooracy  of  tbe  AbolitioniatR,  per' 
Isct  beinga,  prograia  of  the  lower  raoea,  page  329  ^— black  and  white  not 
one  color,  law  of  production  roTereed,  page  327 ;— pious  fraud,  rids  ori- 
ginal fields  of  learning,  deteatation  of  mankind,  page  328 ;— plan  of  for- 
mation of  matter  into  bodiea,  creation  of  the  metals,  orlgtnal  oiganisatlon, 
page  399. 

Older  of  creation  eontimied,  in  the  vegetoble  kingdom,  page  330;— for' 
mation  of  matter  into  kingdoms  traoed,  creation  of  the  aaimal  kingdom,  law 
obeyed,  pages  331  and  339  ?— resemblance  of  each  olaas  to  itself,  maiiner 
of  creation  demonstrated,  page  339-^— position  in  ereation,  a  claaa  defined, 
admit  of  no  equiyocation,  page  334 ;— eommands  old  aa  creation,  forma 
aystemixed,  premature  decay,  law  of  grarltation  fljed,  page  335. 

Thia  law  gorarning  planta,  Ido.,  tofill  a  certain  apace,  another  fixed  law, 
powcfs  equal,  page  336  ;-^w  balanced,  applied  to  goTenimento,  received 
origins  during  the  creation,  page  337  ^-hybrid  prodnoed,  desi|,-u  in  the  ^' 
piicatioB  of  the  tow,  a  body  fatting  downward,  effMt  of  natural  Uw,338, 
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Isw  right,  erltodettrojfiifpeMe,  wen  «ii^ite6ffB0li,tlie  wcnrior't  thr- 
aoter,  page  339. 

Diq[>at«i  settled  by  reMon,  oolor,  ito  origin,  page  340 ;— gran  set  ehaag- 
ed  iti  color,  not  ooming  by  chanoe,  organisatton  of  the  brania,  page  S41 ; 
Qod'8  ooBBittenoy  ahown,  man's  penetration,  nature  of  Abolitionism,  pegs 
843^-false  plea  of  humanity,  isms  in  genenO,  balance  wheel  laoking. 
page  34a 

Bod  of  the  Tolcano,  a  for^n  element,  page  344  r- oonflic^g  with  or 
ganic  law,  Abolitionism  and  Seoessionism  as  principles,  tiieir  operation, 
spirit  of  the  compact,  page  345 ;— arrest  Abolitionism,  caoses  before  effeds. 
page  346. 

Cause  of  — eaiinesi  in  the  slare  States,  industrial  parsoits  of  the  South, 
page  347  {—the  effects  of  setting  the  slaves  free,  page  348;— an  appeal  to 
the  lights  of  the  Republic,  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  pages  349, 350  and 
351;— free  speech,  pages  352,  353,  and  354;— term  eTistemws  of  odors, 
term  homo,  page  354 ;— exercise  our  choice,  term  homo  traced,  page  355 ; 
arbitrary  terms,  Pierian  Springs,  fallacy  taught,  with  perfect  hesitatioB, 
page  356. 

What  the  youth  see,  emanations  from  fanatics,  war  resulted  fitmi  fsnati- 

,  cism,  penrersion  comprehended,  page  357 ;— "fellow  creatures,"  4dc.,  idea 

of  oi^anic  matter,  centers  with  reference  to  specific  classes,  page  358;— a 

spedfic  creation,  sone  of  the  Caucasian,  proof  of  the  order  of  oreatioB, 

page  359. 

Successive  steps,  Adam  first  man,  birth  of  Cain  and  Abel,  page  360;— 
curse  of  Cain,  his  banishment  and  taking  wife,  page  361 ;— Nod  peopledi 
another  seed,  birth  of  Seth,  page  363 ;— inhabitants  of  Nod,  Cain's  building 
a  city,  page  363;— slip  by  the  testimony,  those  created  before  Adam  and 
Eve,  page  364. 

War  based,  blood  of  Cain  absorbed,  chapters  of  the  Bible  as  presented, 
page  365 ;— mark  upon,  receive  the  strength  of  the  ground,  page  366  ;— 
punishment  greater,  superior  to  Adam  and  Eve,  Eden,  lament,  page  367 ; 
presence  of  God,  immortality  of  man's  soul,  page  368;— man  oomplete^ 
Cain  an  outcast,  the  inhabitants  of  Nod  not  created  in  the  image,  &c.,  of 
their  Creator,  page  369 ;— Caucasian  genealogy,  vengeance  seven  fold, 
strange  people  to  Cain,  page  370. 

From  the  presence  of  God,  his  regard  the  same  to  Cain  as  to  the  natives 
of  Nod,  wickedoess  of  Adam's  descendants,  destruction  caused  by  the 
flood,  page  371 ;— second  instance  of  man's  taking  wife,  first  account  of 
daughters  bom,  a  city,  page  372 ;— things  called  by  their  proper  names, 
genealogy  of  Cain,  his  history  closed,  page  373  .—our  work  based  on  nat- 
ural sciences,  third  conception  of  Eve,  another  seed,  page  874 ;— an  ac- 
count of  the  patriarchs,  man  and  woman,  wickedness  of  the  worid,  page 
375. 

Historical  account  of  man  and  woman,  like  special  pleadings,  page  976, 
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*«alM  if  flesh,"  nuui's  imsMnrlality  in  9paii^  fMige  377 ;  torm  mm  «pplM 
to  the  desoendanti  of  Adam,  gloomy  fatare,  page  378  ^-resideiite  aai  bif 
equals,  passioDS  of  men  manifested,  man  madot  pege  379 »  fcwman  still 
vsed,  referring  to  Adam,  page  380. 

Two  of  erery  olass  in  the  aik,  proTlsion  §&e  iffl,  what  genera^ons,  Can* 
oasians,  page  381  ;«bare  names  of  SImb,  Am}.,  endowed  with  five  senses, 
page  382 ;— homage  to  the  OcMlMr,  dominion  of  oreation  controlled  by 
man,  page  2^. 

Ghrades  of  classes^  food  of  the  lower  oksses,  deepest  springs,  &;o.)  page 
384 ;— man's  sonl,  what  is  the  soul,  page  385;~gradation  of  mind,  roason 
presenting  itself,  feint  traoes  of  reason,  created  in  the  presence,  &o.,  page 
386; — deseendants  of  Adam,  survey  of  the  arts,  4&c,  touch  the  mind,  con- 
etnrion  correct,  proof  our  descent  from  Adam,  page  387 ;— language  of 
Cowper,  travail  in  pain,  terms  **moving  creature  and  living  creature  and 
man,"  page  388. 

Seasonings  parallel,  live  in  glass  houses,  Wheat's  Philosophy  of  Slave- 
ry, page  389 ;— classification  of  matter,  no  difference  of  opinion,  page  of 
Holy  Writ,  page  390 ;— (also  philosophy,  matter  in  chaos,  matter  unorgan- 
iaed  alike  related,  design  in  the  creation,  page  391 ;— chance  work,  about 
tiie  sun,  &c,  order  of  creation,  moving  creature,  generic  companyi  page 
393. 

Obedient  to  the  organic  law,  held  together  by  organised  links,  two  parts 
in  the  animate  creation  necesary,  page  393; — organs  located  in  the  inani- 
mate creation,  analogy,  page  394 ;— productive  capacity  of  '^living  crea- 
ture," capacities  to  generate,  sensitive  plant,  organized  man,  page  395 ; — 
man  created  immortal,  term  man,  animals  of  the  waters  traced,  benedic- 
tion upon  man,  page  396. 

No  choice,  collateral  evidence,  historioal  account,  land  of  Ned,  page 
397 ;— birth  of  Beth,  Adam  antedated,  terms  man  and  men,  organic  law 
oonfiimed,  page  386;— the  making  of  man,  ordinance  of  our  Creator,  pa- 
rentage of  Jesus,  page  399;— genealogy  down  te  Joseph,  Mary  a  Cauca- 
sian, Christ  a  Oaneasian,  desires  ot  man,  else  not  man,  two  fluids,  page 
4W. 

Caucasian  Savloiir,  the  body  of  Cfarist»  page '  401  v-Snt  chapter,  im- 
mortality of  the  Caucasian  race,  spirit  striving  to  rebuke,  man's  creation 
oottfirmed,  page  402 ;— perlbct  form,  God's  relationahip  to  Christ,  man's 
high  origin  proved,  man's  divinity  shown,  page  403;— advancement  of  the 
lower  elasses,  choosing  the  Caucasian  Mary,  *'flesh  of  his  fiesb,"  page  404; 
Hbeb  his  origin,  term  union,  unity  in  parts,  page  405 ;— perpetual  union, 
rebellion  in  the  fluids,  terms  "subdue  the  earth,"  &c,  inertness,  man's  sub- 
sistence, page  406. 

link  of  uniotty  link  in  the  duin,  this  pLotnre,  creation  of  only  one  man 
and  one  woman,  page  407 ;— no  coercion,  how  communities  formed,  page 
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How  BepitbfiM  oui  grow,  MtMd  of  ttmiM  moBWolilai,  mn  fiwt  lo 
ohooee  his  goTontmeat,  page  410  {—other  fome  of  goTemimBt,  tiM  effiet 
of  distbiet  prodsoti,  nader  om  form  of  govemMst,  bagettiag  diffiBfeot 
deiiret,  page  411 ;— dilbrat  Imts,*  eterUe  traet  of  tan  dqgrei,  oUat  not 
Id  hanAony,  men  when  bomogoniona,  page  41S. 

Mode  of  propagation,  prodnction  the  Bame,  plant  difltingpiriied,  page 
413;-^esoription  of  the  abore  plant,  and  its  habiti,  page  414  i-^rdeaaio 
action,  daaaes  dietinet,  each  class  having  an  afflnltjfor  itself,  page  415} 
phynognomical  featnres,  one  flesh,  colors  of  speoiic  classes,  page,  416; 
one  huge  monster,  natural  troths,  Divine  origin  of  slavery,  page  417  r^rol- 
canio  matter,  gpranite  in  fosion,  chance  work,  what  form  arisen,  page  418; 
phisognomioal  foatnres  in  the  inanimates,  woman  geremed  hj  ocganio  law, 
diflbrent  classes  ran  out,  increase  of  the  seeds,  page  419. 

Design  in  the  feature,  soohi  of  distinct  elaasos,  sphere  assigned,  notoo 
aneqnality,  page  420;— fruition  onearfli,  same  place  heteafter,  heathens, 
page  421. 

A  vivifying  spirit,  Uae  between  the  mortal  and  Immortatl  flight  firam 
earth,  the  task  of  the  religionists,  page  498  r-^quality  in  heaven,  qrmbol 
of  the  future  heaven,  doom  distinct,  light  and  knowledge,  page  423 ;— IbI- 
lowship  on  earth  not  equal,  doubthig  theb  hnmortality,  God's  vioegersnts, 
page  424 ;— God  is  reasonable,  fear  of  narrow-minded  religionlsis,  province 
Of  the  naturalists,  page  435. 

Kot  the  province  to  save  souls,  mutual  attraction,  page  496}— bj  whom 
four  distinct  races  were  proved,  allusion  to  the  male  and  female,  liossa 
manner  of  revealing,  Moses*  common  sense,  page  4S7  r— photographed,  In- 
dians not  In  Bgypt,  type  or  class,  order  of  BAture,  how  the  manner  of  ere- 
atlen  consistent,  page  49B^-ieeeBcillatica  of  the  third  vesse  of  &e  fimt 
ehaptsi  of  Gonads  to  enmmon  sense,  the  soi  n  ilav,  earth  cMated,  page 

The  creature  not  greater  than  the  cvaaler,  negroes  net  entided  to  privi- 
leges, admission  of  Western  Virginia,  page  490 }— terms  "speedy  and  p«^ 
Uo,"  privilegea  eaerclsed,  man  privileged  to  «et,  powefs  deflned,  actions , 
of  government  and  man,  page  431. 

Wise  enough,  first  part  of  a  madiemagtical  woik,  Hm.,  page  438  ,--men 
Judged  by  their  woita,  what  evidence,  to  oonvince,  acknowledged  foot, 
manner  of  arising,  term  unconditional  Union  man,  page  433 ;— Ustety  of 
die  Hew  England  religionists,  the  Inquliitlon  of  olden  times,  restive  diar 
acter,  page  434. 

Abolition  character  marked,  mutual  ties,  a  convention  to  abeUih  ala;f(e- 
ry,  page  433 ;— the  part  of  nn  usurper,  eltiiens  stripped  of  eupport,  no 
ftfH  to  pMi  ex-poet  foolo  bin  Into  ilwr,page»  41^}   ilatss  fc«ving  abcl- 
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Ished  slayeiy,  formed  by  GK)d'B  plastie  will»  slayery  restored,  traokling^ 
dayes,  mind  free,  page  437. 

Assumption  of  mental  jodgment,  nature's  laws,,  nature's  law  before  the 
Bible  and  the  Constitution,  page  438; — yeritable  Caucasian,  premises 
based,  sooot  such  idea,  reason  aright,  cease  war  with  man^  causes  giying 
rise  to  slayery,  page  439. 

Type  resembling  our  goyemments,  what  makes  man  man,  consoienoe 
wanting,  page  440 ;— nice  distinctions,  deetinct  properties  analysed,  matter 
making  fire  and  fluid,  page  441 ,— matter  of  fact,  sphere  created  to  fill,  col- 
lateral proof  of  the  organization  of  matter,  unity  docttine  theologians 
challenged,  page  442. 

Opinions  of  others^  error  of  most  '.men,  conditions  as  to  slayery,  page 
443  ;~the  act  tyranny,  formation  of  the  solar  83r8tem  not  questioned,  page 
444 ;— relations  of  organised  matter,  who  question  the  organization  of  dis- 
tinct classes,  eyjents  as  to  production  parallel,  page  445 ;— belieying  in  a 
'(higher  law  system,"  who  are  rebels,  page  446;— act  worthy  of  the  gods, 
leftto  shiyer,  the  system  last  adjusted,  page  447. 

Light  of  this  system,  stars  centers,  a  firmament,  riyers  formed,  immuta- 
ble organic  law,  in  the  different  kingdoms,  proof  of  position,  pages  448 
and  449. 

PART  JUL 

Progress  of  slayery  South  and  Southwest,  yast  Continent,  the  contem- 
plation of  it,  slayery  a  pioneer,  labor,  page  450 ;— States  moyed  into,  pro- 
ductions of  those  States  compared  to  the  sterile  slaye  States,  two  more 
slaye  States,  page  451 ; — Lower  California,  points  of  consideration,  Rio 
Grande  turned,  its  fertile  lands,  page  453. 

Exchange  profits,  irrigation  in  the  slaye  States,  system  of  farming 
Agaye  Americana,  lands  in  Sonera,  page  453 ;— abundant  streams,  y alleys 
closed  in,  rains  preyail,  bappy  products  of  nature,  India  Rubber  tree,  page 
454;— El  Maguey  growing  naturally,  San  Louis  Potosi,  products  of  the 
Maguey  plant,  page  455;— yine  of  Mexico,  State  of  Zacatecas,  slayee  used 
there,  innate  desire  to  progress,  principles  of  nature  in  our  progress,  page 
456. 

Capacities  under  slaye  culture,  product  of  cotton  cut  off,  rigid  discipline 
In  tasking,  manumission  of  slayery,  page  457 ;— the  North  not  the  most 
productiye,  table  showing  the  comparatiye  products  of  the  North  and 
South,  page  458. 

Abolition  sheets,  the  South  supplies,  page  459 ;— receipts  of  the  free 
StatoS)  product  of  sugar,  and  of  cotton,  yalue  of  each  other,  paid  two- 
thirds  of  the  imports,  page  460 ;— reyenue  doriyed  from  duties,  foot  up  tiie 

bins  in  foreign  lands,  the  great  producers,  page  461 ;— joint  stock  oom- 
39 
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pany,  the  importing  merohants,  commercial  agents,  combine  the  temper- 
ate and  torrid  zones,  page  463. 

What  nature  has  done  for  MezicOi  the  botany  of  Mexico,  pa^  463  ;— 
prodaots  artificial  and  natural,  pages  464  and  465 ;— yield  of  plantains, 
6&C.,  per  acre,  when  ripened,  bread-fruit,  page  466  ;-^atropha  manihot, 
its  uses,  alligator  pear,  page  467 ; — its  products,  the  mangostan  and  dnrion, 
custard  apple,  page  468;~the  palp,  another  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  the 
cacao  tree,  page  469. 

The  fruit  of  the  cacao  tree,  manner  of  putting  it  up,  remunerated  for 
growing  it,  page  470 ;— the  coffee  tree,  and  its  fruit,  its  inflorescence,  the 
date  palm,  the  habits  of  it,  page  471 ;  firm  flesh,  its  age,  cocoanut  tree,  its 
habits  and  fruit,  page  472; — product  per  acre,  what  causes  enraptured  de- 
light in  the  tropics,  support  for  300  per  square  mile,  capacities  of  certain 
Hexican  States,  other  Mexican  States,  page  473 ;— extent  of  their  surface, 
extent  of  the  Central  American  States,  air  fumed,  page  474 ;— South  Amer- 
ican States  adapted  to  slave  labor,  extent  of  surface.  Northern  slave  States 
becoming  free  States,  area  of  the  West  India  Islands,  pages  475  and  476 ; 
their  productive  capacities,  their  marintime  positions,  page  476. 

Peopled  by  Americans,  when  forests,  &c.,  are  cleared  up  and  drained, 
further  possessions  in  Mexico,  home  and  field  of  the  negroes,  page  477 , 
variation  of  climate,  three  climates  in  Mexico  described,  page  478;— equal- 
ity of  the  seasons,  three  crops  of  com  per  year,  temperature  in  summer 
and  winter,  page  479. 

Products  capable  of  being  grown,  design  of  the  earth,  America  not  cul- 
tivated, pages  480  and  481 ; — one  ruling  race«  could  not  exist  as  equals, 
page  481 ;— views  of  colors,  experiments  as  to  educating  the  negroes,  the 
West  Indies  returning  to  a  wild  waste  consequent  upon  abolishing  slavery, 
pages  482  and  483. 

No  spur,  his  characteristics,  facts  patent  at  first  view,  page  483 ,— learn 
nothing  by  experience,  high  positions,  war  of  races  confirmed,  page  484 ; 
freedom  of  the  animals  argued,  intermediate  link,  war  of  races  in  Mexico, 
&0 ,  page  485 ;— 4,000,000  of  slaves  freed,  the  effect  thereof,  pictures  be- 
fore man,  page  486. 

Impoverish  the  whites,  commercial  exchange,  this  war  continued  for 
years,  consequences  to  be  considered,  page  487  r-oxpense  of  planting  by 
free  colored  labor,  cereals  grown,  machinery  used,  order  of  nature,  page 
488;— estates  divided  into  small  farms,  the  white  population  performing, 
dioate  design,  first  and  foremost,  page  489 ;— book  of  nature  as  our  guide, 
fixed  pioneer  labor,  freedom  of  locomotion,  page  490. 

Bestraint  of  apprentices  or  bound  servants  in  the  free  States,  how  treat- 
ed, page  491  and  492;— how  a  man  feels  his  interest,  page  492;— luxuries 
purchased  by  negroes,  make  account  come  out  even,  point  at  issue,  page 
493;— the  negroes  in  a  statu  quo  state  except  In  contact  with  the  whites. 
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tlie  rnlici;  race  in  Northern  Africa,  causes  of  improTements  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  pa^e  4'J4. 

Men  alone  fall  into  idle  habits,  page  495 ;— Caucasian  wanderers,  order 
of  Qod«  test  of  such  a  declaration,  lie  on  yonr  lips,  page  496;— no  eqaal 
matches,  natnre  poisoned,  principles  pervade,  page  497 ;— privileged  class, 
watres  low,  gates  of  the  rich  approached,  submission  to  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior, custom  gaining  ground,  page  498. 

Mania  for  imitation,  white  servants  dressed  in  livery,  less  dbposed  to 
ndopt  new  isms,  field  of  labor  contrasted,  page  499 ,— duty  of  parents,  and 
of  master  and  servant,  wretchedness  in  the  extreme,  wages  for  peoufis, 
page  500. 

Authority  to  enforce,  must  labor,  depend  on  the  rich,  wages  at  low  rates 
the  more  humanity,  page  501 ; — ^mission  of  slavery,  its  march,  apparent 
piety,  no  petition,  page  502;— fruitful  of  no  civil  strife,  petition  by  3,0<i0 
clergymen,  page  503 ; — advantages  of  slavery  reciprocal,  demand  for  slave 
labor,  its  mission  of  progress,  lands  drained,  page  504 ;— natural  law  of 
progress,  a  broad  field,  a  view  of  Cuba,  page  505.    - 

Perennial  blooms,  fixed  labor.  Coolie  labor,  Bepublic  of  Mexico,  view 
thereof,  page  506 ;— soil  not  found  wanting,  artesian  wells  feasible,  fixed  la- 
bor, narrow  defiles,  division  into  plateaus,  page  507 ;— chain  of  mountains, 
conformation  of  Mexico,  fixed  form  of  government,  genius  arise,  renew 
the  journey  of  life,  precious  metals,  page  508;— fixed  labor  necessary  for 
the  State,  panarama  view  of  Central  America,  page  509. 

Requirements  of  commerce,  a  market  furnished,  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
page  510 :— a  new  empire,  tides  of  civilisation,  a  short  and  e&sy  passage 
to  the  Pacific,  Titanic  enterprise,  page  511 ;— geogpraphical  position,  bar- 
riers subside,  theater  of  great  events,  facilities  of  transit,  page  512 ; — con- 
tinent widening,  two  great  valleys,  twice  poured  its  fiood,  beauties  of  Cen- 
tral America,  page  513. 

Chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  alluvions,  trade  winds,  three  marked  cen- 
ters, page  514 ;— the  rivers,  basin  of  Nicaraguan  lakes,  peculiaritiee  of 
configuration,  climate  uniform,  heat  of  the  Pacific,  page  515 ;— snow  fall- 
ing, San  Salvador  peopled,  diversified  surface,  page  516 ;— part  of  Nicara- 
gua, climate  modified,  degree  of  temperature  obtained,  Atlantic  coast  un- 
healthy, page  517. 

Few  squalid  Indians,  its  lakes,  the  young  can  walk,  page  518 ;— Central 
America  abounding  in,  home  of  the  negro,  only  mind  that  rises,  where  the 
ruling  race  live,  page  519 ;— awake  firom  slumber,  death  blow  to  prosperity, 
latitudinal  communities  not  understanding  each  other,  rooky  dike,  page 
5tJ0. 

Insensible  ridge,  winds  of  either  ocean,  increase  of  products,  page  521 ; 
a  speotccle  truly  grand,  tropical  abundance  obtained,  page  522 ;— wise  dis- 
cretion, slsve  labor  paying,  cultivation  of  the  spices,  page  52^ ;— the  des- 
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tiny  ot  tbe  negro,  lectional  pr^adioef,  area  of  Sooth  America,  page  524 ; 
itf  mountains,  their  heights,  page  585. 

Range  striking  off,  the  third  system,  mountains  of  BrazU,  page  506 ;-» 
plains  of  SouUi  America,  four  different'  regions,  page  527;— desert  ot  Pa^ 
agonia,  principal  rivers,  page  528;— valley  drained,  other  rivers,  lakes, 
page  529,— climate  in  the  Amazon  basin,  tbe  base  of  the  coontry,  p«g« 
530;— the  previuling  rock,  depositB  in  sita,  forests  various,  page  531;— 
fruits  abounding,  tea  cultivated,  the  home  for  the  slave,  progressive  sla- 
very, plage  532. 

Attainment  of  objects,  idea  of  prosperity,  yet  in  its  pride,  page  533;— 
grades  of  beings,  slavery  will  pass,  its  long  home,  false  pretenders,  page 
534; — ^based  on  organic  law,  involved  in  mystery,  wonder  excited,  de- 
scription of  a  fly  walking,  page  535 ;— ascending  scale  of  animated  nature, 
order  of  creation  proved,  man  last  through  design,  page  536 — Gk>d's  de- 
sign in  water  products,  his  consistency,  which  his  color  represents,  page 
537. 

Man  rules,  wars  cease.  Divinity  not  conquered,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  page 
538 ;— labor  saps,  perform  servile  labor,  acting  up  to  its  injunctions,  page 
539 ;— deeds  good,  opposed  to  the  order  of  creation,  D.  8.  Dickinson's 
view  of  Abolitionists,  page  540;— correct  portrait,  speaks  volumes,  design 
in  the  first  walks  of  life,  page  541. 

Invite  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Gh>d,  pause  and  reason,  plead  for 
our  action,  shall  pause,  page  542 ; — reason  ascend  her  throne,  repel  that 
foreign  invader,  correct  American  feeling,  page  543 ;— privileges  granted, 
progreis  of  slavery,  its  regulating  itself,  sound  and  logical  judgements^ 
page  544. 

Are  within  your  reach,  the  doctritie  of  our  forefathers,  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, page  545;— devotion  to  the  order  of  creation,  slavery  in  general  of 
the  colored  raoes,  origins  of  these  raoee,  page  546 ;— fire  bums,  6&o.,  apple 
originated,  woody  forests,  6&c.,  page  547;— seen  by  the  most  common  un- 
derstanding, ever  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of,  the  Agrarian  law,  page 
548 ;— could  have  persecuted,  a  right  to  what  7  man  deviating  from  or- 
ganic law,  page  549. 

Creed  handed  down,  extract  from  President  Lincoln's  Sept  Proclama- 
tions, page  560 ;— proclamation  of  Sept  24th,  1862.  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  page  561 ;— Judge  Curtis  on  the  President's  proclamation  and  the 
orders,  pages  5G2,  563,  564,  565,  566,  567,  568,  569,  570,  571,  572,  5rj,  574, 
575,  576. 

The  doctrine  of  this  article,  features  of  the  Republican  Chicago  Pla^ 
form  of  1860,  pages  577,  578,  579,  580,  581 ;— considered  as  to  its  constitu- 
tional bearing,  portions  of  the  constitution  quoted  to  show  how  the  Plat- 
form conflicts  with  it,  page  581 ;— Amendments  to  the  constitution,  extracts 
Analysed,  their  application,  page  582;— apportionment  determined,  right 
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goei,  BO  cUxnae  applied,  warrant  infiringement,  meana  of  protecting  it, 
bear  pro  rata,  page  583. 

SUvery  in  the  Statea,  traffic  legal,  apirit  of  the  claoBe,  guard  all  inter- 
eata  alike,  eecape  of  alaves,  old  aa  the  conatitntioii,  legislate  slavery  oat  of 
Territoriea,  ten  dollars  per  head  pdd  on  negroes  imported,  page  584  ;— 
pr^adice  any  claims,  Bepublican  Platform  vieired,  did  not  emanate  from 
the  people,  platform  compared  with  the  clauses  quoted,  page  585 ; — the 
purpose  of  the  platform,  dim  star  rising,  normal  condition  of  this  Conti- 
nent, page  586. 

Not  of  Pilgrim  Books,  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  no  right  to  legislate 
slavery  out  of  the  Territories,  no  point  gained,  page  587 ;— man  could  not 
snbdue  the  earth,  slavery  not  natural  in  no  respect  but  as  the  order  of  na- 
ture indicates,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  equal  fellowship  not  in 
tended,  negroes  not  citizens,  pages  588  and  589. 

Otrjeot  of  clause  1,  right  not  questioned,  prospective  citizenship,  a  negro 
allowed  to  vote,  political  advantages,  no  negro  can  vote  in  a  slave  State, 
page  590 ;— nothing  contradictory,  look  at  individual  acts,  not  coma  up  to 
it,  principles  known,  recorded  acta  telling,  appeal  to  our  God,  peace  to 
orown  the  order  of  creation,  page  591. 

Oath  to  support  the  oonstitution,  act  of  perjury,  American  citizens,  in- 
sti!l  into  minda,  paralyse  our  wantonness,  must  submit  to  natural  law, 
page  592 ;— natural  rights  to  defend,  plumb  his  position,  manucl  of  defence, 
repetitions  extenuated,  page  503 ,— entitled  to  consideration,  what  will  our 
countrymen  choose  t  effeota  seen,  war  of  races,  no  choice  excei>t  that  dic- 
tated, page  594;— form  of  servitude,  guilty  of  atheism,  future  pilots,  sup- 
posed age  of  reason,  page  595. 

Persecution  of  Goponious,  and  of  Qaiaeo  particularly  for  the  genius  he 
displayed,  pages  696  and  597;— history  reviewed,  Plymouth  Rock,  pag« 
597,— how  a  man  feels  in  New  England,  missionaries  sent  there,  men  de- 
tested, order  of  creation  detested,  fanaticism  caractured,  page  598 ;— order 
of  production,  design  to  rotate,  an  inceptive  beginning,  page  699 ; — con- 
sequence of  planting,  procreation  the  same,  what  is  gained  by  unity, 
when  it  ends,  page  600. 

That  yielded  to,  intelligence  consists.  Republicans,  &o.,  are  atheista. 
United  States  flag,  page  601 ;— Greeley's  plan  of  educating  the  North  in 
1841,  Bate's  opinion  of  negro  citizenship,  602  and  603 ;— liberal  principles 
of  the  constitution,  6&a,  philosophy  of  reasoning,  page  603;— design  in 
our  five  senses,  purpose  of  the  ocean,  of  volcanoes,  less  guarded  ones, 
world  wags,  great  workmanship,  page  604 ;— presented  to  inquisitive  pub- 
lic, a  long  farewell,  restoration  of  peace,  page  605. 
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